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2VKB    001J>ZN,   AT  THK  EXPENSE  OF  AN  UNBXltBMBBBXD  PAST. 
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PREFACE 

To  the  task  of  oompiling  this  work,  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
somewhat  bosy  life  have  been  devoted  for  the  paat  four  years. 
During  this  period  of  time,  every  section  of  the  State  has  been 
visited  in  person  by  the  author.  He  has  delved  into  the  coort- 
honse  records  kept  at  the  most  important  county-seats  in  Oeor- 
^a ;  has  gone  throagh  the  files  of  old  newspapers ;  has  bent  over 
cmmbling  tombstones  in  ancient  chnrch-yards  and  burial- 
^ronnds  to  decipher  the  almost  obliterated  epitaphs ;  and,  leaving 
the  beaten  highways  of  travel,  has  followed  the  obscure  bridle- 
paths into  many  an  unfrequented  nook  and  comer  of  the  State. 
Something  over  one  hundred  libraries  have  been  consoltod,  in 
addition  to  which  thousands  of  letters  have  been  written.  There 
is  sot  a  patriotie  society  in  Qeorgia  wbidi  has  not  contributed 
sabstantially  to  the  progress  of  this  undertaking.  Much  of  the 
rare  information  contained  in  White's  two  priceless  volnmes — 
long  smee  oat  of  print — has  been  transferred  to  this  work,  with 
due  credit;  vrhile  the  essential  portions  of  Sherwood's  quaint 
little  Gazetteer  have  likewise  been  embodied  in  "GEoeau's 
Landiubks,  Memobials  and  Legends." 

It  was  the' author's  plan  originally  to  restrict  the  present 
wotk  to  a  single  volume  of  six  himdred  pages.  But  the  magni- 
tode  of  the  field  was  not  realized  in  this  early  forecast ;  and  to 
adhere  to  this  original  purpose  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of 
more  than  half  of  the  materials  gathered  through  long  and 
patient  research.  Two  volumes,  therefore,  each  of  th«m  con- 
taining one  thousand  pages,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  neees- 
ury  demands  of  this  work.  However,  by  eliminating  an  agent's 
conunisnon,  the  cost  of  each  volume  is  reduced  to  a  nominal  sum 
and  placed  within  the  means  of  every  one  who  cherishes  a  just 
pride  in  the  history  of  our  great  State.  "Hie  first  volume,  which 
qipesis  at  this  time,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
entitled:  "Landmarks  and  Memorials,"  while  the  other  con- 
tains "Historical  Outlines,  Original  Settlers,  and  Distinguished 
Hendents  of  the  Counties  of  Georgia."  The  second  volume — by 
far  the  richer  of  the  two — will  be  apportioned  into  eight  parts 
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as  follows:  1.  "Landmarks  and  Memorials;"  2.  "Duels  Foi^ht 
hj  Noted  Georgian^;"  3.  "Historic  Borial-Qrounds,  Epitaphs, 
and  Inscriptions;"  4.  "Personal  Recollections,  Anecdotes,  and 
Reminiscences;"  5.  "Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Indians;"  6. 
"Tales  of  the  Revolutionary  Camp-Pires;"  7.  "Georgia  Miscel- 
lanies;" and  8.  an  "Analytical  Index,"  containing  every  im- 
portant name  in  any  wise  connected  with  Georgia's  history. 
Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Commonwealth. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  work,  the  author  desires  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgements  to  those  who  from  the  start 
have  given  him  not  only  sympathetic  encouragement  but  sub- 
stantial help,  and  whose  generous  co-operation,  at  each  stage  of 
the  undertaking,  has  made  an  otherwise  arduous  task  compara- 
tively light.  The  list  includes :  Mrs.  J.  L.  Walker,  of  WaycroBS, 
whose  research  work  on  the  subject  of  Georgia's  buried  towns 
has  placed  the  whole  State  under  obligations  to  her  patiiotic 
pen;  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  Historian-General, 
U.  D,  C,  whose  authoritative  writings  have  furnished  a  library 
of  information,  especially  on  topics  pertaining  to  the  War  of 
Secession ;  Miss  Annie  M.  Lane,  of  Washington,  Regent  Kettle 
Creek  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  data  contained  in  this  work,  relating  to  the  historic  old 
county  of  Wilkes ;  Colonel  A.  Gordon  Cassels,  of  Savannah,  who 
accompanied  me  on  a  personal  visit  to  the  famous  Midway 
District,  on  the  Geoi^a  Coast;  Mrs.  Sheppard  W.  Foster,  of 
Atlanta,  State  Regent,  D.  A.  R,,  who  has  given  me  an  abundance 
of  rare  information,  especially  in  regard  to  the  graves  of  Revo- 
Intionary  soldiers ;  Mrs.  John  M.  Graham,  of  Marietta,  former 
State  Regent,  D.  A.  R. ;  Miss  Rnhy  Felder  Ray,  State  His- 
torian, D.  A.  R. ;  Hon.  Otis  Ashemore,  of  Savannah,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chatham ;  Hon.  Wym- 
herley  Jones  DeRenne,  of  Wonnsloe,  who  possesses  the  rarest 
collection  of  Georgia  books  and  manuscripts  in  existence ;  Judge 
Walter  G.  Charlton,  of  Savannah;  Right  Reverend  Benjamin  J. 
Ketley,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  See  of  Savannah ;  Hon. 
Emory  Speer,  of  Macon,  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Salter,  Hepzibah, 
Ga. ;   Mrs.   Joseph  S.  Harrison,  of  Columbus,  State  Editor, 
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D.  A.  R.  i  Mrs.  H.  M.  Franklin,  of  Tennille,  State  Editor,  U.  T). 
C. ;  Mrs.  Maude  Barker  Cobb,  State  Librarian  of  Qeorgia ;  Miss 
Katharine  H.  "Wootten,  of  Atlanta,  Librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library ;  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Brooke,  of  Forsyth,  Regent  Piedmont 
Continental  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. ;  Mrs.  James  Silas  Wright,  of 
Bmnswick,  Regent  BnmBwick  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.;  Misa  Helen 
K.  Prescott,  of  Atlanta,  Genealogist  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter, 
D.  A^  .R. ;  Mrs.  "Walter  S.  Wilson,  of  Savannah  j  Mrs.  Richard 
Spencer,  of  Colnmbus ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Tift,  of  Tif ton ;  Miss  Mary 
Crawford  Homady,  of  Dawson;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Hardaway,  of 
Newnan;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Nix,  of  LaGrange;  Miss  Nora  Jones, 
of  Elberton ;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Henderson,  of  Lafayette ;  Mrs.  S,  J. 
Jones,  of  Albany ;  Mrs.  Jeff  Davis,  of  Quitman ;  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Betts,  of  Ashbum;  Miss  Julia  King,  of  Colonel's  Island;  Miss 
Belle  Bayless,  of  Kingston ;  Miss  Martha  Reid  Robinson,  of 
Newnan;  Miss  Maud  Clark  Penn,  of  Monticello;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
L.  Neabitt,  of  Marietta;  Mrs.  Harriet  Gonid  Jefferics,  of 
Augusta;  Mrs.  Henry  Bryan,  of  Dillon;  Mrs.  W.  C.  High- 
tower,  of  Thomaslon;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bellamy,  of  Macon;  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Morgan,  of  Atlanta,  former  Regent  Atlanta  Chapter, 
D.  A.  B. ;  Mrs.  Sandford  Gardner,  of  Augusta ;  Miss  Addie  Bass, 
of  Clarkesville ;  Mrs.  Kate  H.  Fort,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  Miss 
ihrtha  Berry,  of  Borne,  founder  of  the  famous  Berry  School ; 
Hon.  Philip  Cook,  Secretary  of  State ;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia ;  Hon.  Gordon 
Lee,  of  Chickamanga,  Member  of  Congress;  Hon.  William  H. 
Fleming,  of  Augusta,  Ex-Member  of  Congress;  Hon.  Paul  B. 
Tramincll,  of  Dalton ;  Dr.  William  B.  Crawford,  of  Lincolnton ; 
Major  James  M.  Couper,  of  Atlanta;  Hon.  Walter  E.  Steed,  of 
Bntler;  Judge  W.  L.  Phillips,  of  Louisville;  Mr.  James  T. 
Vocelle,  of  St.  Mary's;  Hon.  Q.  L,  Williford,  of  Madison;  Hon. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  of  Augusta,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
and  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education ;  Hon.  Charles  Edgeworth 
Jonea,  of  Augusta;  Colonel  Charles  J.  Swift,  of  Columbus;  Dr. 
George  Q.  Smith,  of  Macon ;  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry,  of  Atlanta ; 
Major  Charles  W.  Hubner,  of  Atlanta ;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Reed, 
of  Athens;  Hon.  A.  Pratt  Adams,  of  Savannah;  Hon.  E.  H. 
Abrahams,  of  Savannah;  Hon.  Noel  P.  Park,  of  Greensboro; 
Hon,  P.  B.  Twitty,  of  Brunswick;  Hon.  L.  A.  Whipple,  of 
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HawkiiiBville ;  Hon.  Warren  Qrice,  of  Hawkinsville ;  Hon.  C.  M, 
Candler,  of  Decatur;  Judge  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Reidsville;  Mr. 
B.  H.  Groover,  of  Rwdsvillc ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Whitely,  of  Gibson ;  Dr. 
W.  B.  Burroughs,  of  Brunswick ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Cheatham,  of  Daw- 
son ;  Capt.  Thad  Adams,  of  Moultrie ;  Hon.  W.  W.  Stevens,  of 
Maysville ;  Dr.  Howard  Pelton,  of  Cartersville ;  Dr.  R.  J.  Massey, 
of  Atlanta;  Judge  Joseph  Bogle,  of  Dalton;  Colonel  John  R. 
Maddoz,  of  Decatur;  Hon.  William  H.  Hayne,  of  Augusta;  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Gray,  of  Savannah ;  Rev.  A.  W,  Bealer,  of  Eastman ; 
Hon.  Julian  B.  McCurry,  of  Hartwel! ;  Judge  W.  L.  Hodges, 
of  Hartwell;  Mr.  H.  C.  Bagley,  of  Atlanta;  Mr.  P.  M.  Nixon, 
of  Rome;  Hon.  D.  S.  Sanford,  of  Millcdgeville;  Hon.  Walter 
A.  Clark,  of  Augusta;  Mr.  Mark  A.  CniKller,  of  Atlanta;  Hon. 
Drew  W.  Paulk,  of  Fitzgerald;  Hon.  J.  H.  Powell,  of  Camilla ; 
Judge  J.  A.  Cromartie,  of  Hazlehursl ;  Judge  P.  H.  Herring, 
of  Cairo;  Mr.  Polks  Huxford,  of  Homt'r\'iUe;  Mr.  P.  H.  Comas, 
of  Baxley ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Grici-.  of  Claxtoii ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Gilbert,  of 
Columbus;  Hon,  M.  M.  Moore,  of  Columbus;  Hon.  Peter  W. 
Mcldrim,  of  Savannah ;  Jud^  Horace  M.  Holden,  of  Augusta ; 
Miss  Eliza  P.  Andrews,  of  Rome,  formerly  of  Washington,  one 
of  the  South 's  most  diBtin^iiished  educators  and  writers;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Lipscomb,  of  Athens;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  of  Bruns- 
wick; Mrs.  P.  D.  Aiken,  of  Briinswiek;  Miss  Caroline  Patterson, 
of  Macon ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Cheatlinm,  of  Dawson,  Ordinary  of  Terrell ; 
Mr.  George  C.  Smith,  of  Lexington ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  of  Lexii^- 
ton ;  Capt.  C.  S.  Wylly,  of  Brunswick ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Conger,  of 
Canon ;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hardee,  of  Quitman ;  Judge  C.  M.  Wise,  of 
Fitzgerald ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  of  Cochran ;  the  late  Hon.  Hugh 
Neisler,  of  Butler;  and  a  multitude  of  others.  Without  the 
generous  help  of  these  pntriotic  Georgians  to  whom  I  hold 
myself  an  obliged  debtor  for  unnumbered  courteaies  this  task 
could  never  have  been  prosecuted  to  completion.  The  short- 
comings of  the  work  are  mine.  Whatever  it  possesses  of  merit 
belongs  to  those  from  whom  I  have  unremittingly  received  the 
most  indulgent  favors,  and  whose  considerate  and  courteous 
treatment  has  been  a  perenniHl  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
author. 

LuciAN  Lamar  Knioht. 
Atlanta,  O.v,  March  26,  1913. 
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GEORGIA'S  LANDMARKS,  MEMORIALS 
AND  LEGENDS 


CHAPTER  I 


Dongeness:  The  Bivouac  of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee 
for  Nearly  a  Century 


AT  the  extreme  eouthem  end  of  Cumberland  Island, 
in  a  little  private  burial  ground  of  the  Greene 
'  family,  there  slept  for  ninety-five  years  an  illue- 
trioas  soldier  of  the  American  Kevolution:  "Light- 
Horse  Harry"  Lee.  At  this  point  a  wooded  bluff  over- 
looks a  wide  expanse  of  verdant  marsh  lands,  surrounded 
on  either  side  by  the  encircling  waters  of  Cumberland 
Sound;  and  the  shimmer  of  blue  waves,  eaught  in  the  dis- 
tance, through  trembling  vistas  of  luxuriant  foliage,  is 
most  enchanting  to  the  eye,  especially  when  a  storm  at 
sea  curls  them  into  feathery  white-caps.  The  little  en- 
closed area  in  which,  with  military  honors,  the  famous 
hero  was  laid  to  rest,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  was  then  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  Major-General  Nathanael  Greene,  a  dis- 
tingoisbed  comrade-in-arms'  whose  family  he  was  visiting 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tears  ago  a  large  part  of  the 
island,  including  the  historic  tidewater  home  of  General 
Greene,  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Carnegie,  a  kinsman 
of  the  great  steel  king  of  Pittsburg  and  himself  a  man 
of  millions.  With  the  ample  means  at  his  command  the 
new  owner  proceeded  to  convert  the  famons  estate  into 
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one  of  the  most  beautifiil  retreats  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  Magnificent  walks  and  driveways  were  opened 
through  a  dense  forest  of  live-oaks,  festooned  with  long 
wisps  of  trailing  moss;  rare  bulbs  from  remote  parts 
were  transplanted  in  the  rich  soil  of  Dungeness;  and 
whatever  was  calculated  either  to  please  the  eye  or  to" 
promote  the  comfort  of  a  cultured  gentleman  of  leisure, 
was  sought  by  this  wizard  of  finance,  regardless  of  cost, 
to  enhance  the  picturesque  environment. 

Today  the  vast  estate  constitutes  an  independent  com- 
munity within  itself,  possessing  every  luxury  of  present- 
day  life  and  suggesting  the  modernized  country-seat  of 
some  aristocratic  old  English  baron.  The  palatial 
mansion  in  which  the  widow  Carnegie  spends  the  winter 
months  is  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  little  burial 
ground,  in  one  of  the  brick  walls  of  which  a  memorial 
tablet  bears  the  name  of  the  late  owner.  But  the  most 
historic  spot  on  the  whole  island,  around  which  for  nearly 
a  century  has  centered  a  wealth  of  patriotic  associations 
and  to  which  thousands  of  tourists  have  flocked  annually 
in  the  heated  months  of  mid-summer,  is  the  grave  in 
which  ''Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  long  rested.  It  was 
formerly  marked  by  a  plain  marble  headstone,  on  which 
the  following  brief  inscription  was  chiseled : 


Sacred  to  the  Memuiy  of  General  Henrj  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
Obit,  26  UaxOi,  1S18.     Aetat  83. 


During  a  recent  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  a 
bill  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of  $500  from  the 
State  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  remov- 
ing General  Lee's  body  from  Dungeness  to  Lexington. 
At  the  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  whom 
the  oversight  of  this  sacred  task  was  entrusted.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  ashes  of  the  Bevolntionary  patriot 


will  occupy  a  crypt  in  the  chapel  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  beside  the  remains  of  his  renowned  son, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  South 'e  great  military  chief- 
tain. The  patriotic  societies  of  Georgia  have  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  proposed  removal.  Bnt,  the 
consent  of-Mrs.  Lucy  Carnegie  having  been  obtained,  the 
Common-wealth  of  Virginia  cannot  well  be  estopped  from 
elaiming  the  dust  of  an  illustrious  son  to  whom  she  now 
offers  a  receptacle  in  her  own  bosom.  As  this  work  goes 
to  press,  the  transfer  of  General  Lee's  remains  to 
Virginia  is  still  an  unaccomplished  fact;  but  hope  of 
keeping  them  in  Georgia  has  been  finally  relinquished.  It 
18  not  unlikely  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  will 
mark  the  empty  tomb  with  an  appropriate  memorial  of 
some  kind  which,  briefly  reciting  the  facts,  together  with 
tie  date  of  disinterment,  will  serve  to  keep  the  hallowed 
spot  perpetually  sacred. 

General  Henry  Lee  was  easily  the  foremost  officer  of 
cavalry  in  the  first  war  for  independence;  and  to  his 
gallant  blade  Georgia  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  two 
centaries  have  not  extinguished.  At  the  head  of  an 
independent  legion  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Augusta 
and  became  an  important  factor,  under  General  Greene, 
in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Georgia  soil. 
Later  he  wrote  an  exhaustive  account  of  his  operations 
in  the  Southern  Department,  a  work  of  great  value  to 
historians,  comprised  in  two  rich  volumes.  He  also 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  pronounced  upon  his  silent  Com- 
mander-in-Chief the  famous  eulogium  in  which  he 
characterized  him  in  the  often-quoted  words;  "First  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
conntrymcn."* 

While  taking  the  part  of  a  friend,  whom  he  was 
Tisiting  at  the  time,  in  Baltimore,  General  Lee  received 

■"To  tbe  memory  ot  the  man,  llrst  In  war,  Drst  In  t>e«ce,  and  first  In  Ui« 
baarta  ot  Iil>  countrymen."    Bhilogy  on  Waahln^ton,  Decembar  ts,  ITtt. 
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injuries  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
The  circamstaoees  which  culminated  in  this  tragic  affair 
were  as  follows:'  "In  the  stirring  times  of  1812,  Alex- 
ander Contee  Hanson,  editor  of  the  FederaJ  Republican, 
strongly  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  against  England. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  among  the  war  party  that  the  news- 
paper office  was  attacked  [and  the  editors  driven  to 
Georgetown.  Later  Hanson  determined  to  return,  and 
was  accompanied  by  General  Lee  and  other  friends  who 
volunteered  to  defend  him.  The  residence  leased  by  him 
in  Baltimore  was  attacked,  and  to  save  the  occupants 
from  murder  the  authorities  placed  them  in  the  old  city 
jail  for  protection.  But  the  rioters  forced  themselves 
into  the  jail,  attacking  Hanson,  General  Lee,  and  seven 
others  in  the  party.  They  were  beaten,  mutilated,  and 
according  to  an  account  in  Scharf 's  history,  were  thrown 
down  the  steps  of  the  jail,  where  they  lay  in  a  heap  for 
three  hours.  General  Lee's  constitution  was  wrecked." 
In  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health,  ithe  told  soldier 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  for 
something  over  four  years;  and  it  was  while  enroute 
back  to  his  home  in  Virginia  that  he  was  put  ashore  at 
Cumberland  Island. 

General  Lee  did  not  expect  to  find  here  his  old  com- 
rade-in-arms. The  latter  died  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near 
Savannah,  more  than  thirty  years  prior  to  the  time  of 
General  Lee's  visit.  The  widow  Greene,  who  afterwards 
married  Phineas  Miller,  was  likewise  in  her  grave.  But 
there  was  living  at  Dungeness  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Shaw,  by  whom  the  old  invalid  was  most  graciously  and 
gladly  received;  and  here  he  remained  until  the  death 
angel  released  him  from  his  sufferings.  For  the  accoimt 
which  follows  of  the  last  moments  of  the  old  hero,  we 
are  indebted  in  the  main  to  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
of  Augusta,  who  obtained  from  an  eye-witness,  Mr. 
Phineas  M.  Nightingale,  a  recital  of  the  facts.  Mr". 
Nightingale  was  a  grandson  of  General  Greene  and  a 
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member  of  the  hoasehold  at  the  time  of  General  Lee's 
Bojonm  on  the  island.  The  story,  with  additional  par- 
ticnlars  gathered  from  other  sources,  is  as  follows: 


When  the  second  war  with  England  began,  "Light 
Horse  Harry"  Lee — ^though  the  foremost  survivor  of  the  ■ 
firet  struggle  for  independence — found  himself  an  invalid, 
nnrsmg  an  old  wound.  Thus  prevented  by  physical 
diBabilities  from  assuming  an  active  command  in  the 
renewed  contest,  his  disappointment  only  served  to 
aj^avate  his  condition.  He  chafed  under  this  restraint; 
and,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  climate  might  restore 
Ma  failing  health  he  sailed  in  1813  for  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  the  cherished  purpose  of  the  old  soldier,  while  in 
retirement,  to  revise  bis  "Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Sonthem  Department"  and  to  prepare  biographies  of 
Ilia  two  beloved  commanders — Greene  and  Washington. 
8a.js  Colonel  Jones  ;*  "It  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  he  failed  to  compass  the  execution  of  this  plan.  To 
his  Memoirs  he  would  doubtless  have  imparted  additional 
valae  and  interest  but  in  their  present  form  they  possess 
the  highest  merit  and  constitute  the  best  military  record 
we  possess  of  the  heroic  memories  embraced  within  their 
scope.  Lives  of  Washington  and  Greene  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  well  written;  but  for  one  I  freely 
confess  to  the  firm  conviction  that  biographies'  of  these 
heroes  by  their  gifted  and  eloquent  compatriot  and  friend 
would  have  far  surpassed  all  others."  More  than  four 
years  were  spent  by  General  Lee  in  the  mild  climate  of 
the  snb-tropics.  But  the  benefit  which  he  derived  from 
his  long  sojourn  was  only  temporary;  and  he  could  do 
no  writing  while  he  here  lingered  among  the  ocean 
breezes.  At  length  it  became  evident  to  the  wan  sufferer 
that  the  end  was  near  at  hand.  Accordingly,  toward  the 
close  of  the  month  of  January,  1818,  he  took  passage  in  a 
schooner  bound  from  Nassau  to  Boston,  the  Captain — 
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who  proved  to  be  also  the  owner  of  the  vessel— agreeing 
to  put  him  ashore  at  the  south  end  of  Cumberland  Island. 
For  this'  service  the  Captain  refused  to  accept  compensa- 
tion, esteeming  it  a  privilege  "to  minister  to  the  comfort 
and  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  so  distinguished  a  hero 
of  the  Revolution." 


Originally  the  name  of  Cumberland  Island  was 
"Missoe",  a  term  which  in  the  language  of  the  Creek 
Indians  of  the  Georgia  coast  is  said  to  have  meant 
"Sassafras."  At  the  su^estion  of  Tomo-ehi-chi 's 
nephew,  the  name  was  changed  to  Cumberland,  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  whom  the  yonth  had 
received  the  gift  of  a  watch.  Oglethorpe  was  so  pleased 
with  this  evidence  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
that  he  is  S'aid  to  have  erected  near  the  sonthern  end  of 
the  island  a  hunting  lodge  which  he  called  Dungeness, 
after  an  English  country  seat  of  which  he  was  the  owner 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  To  quote  an  old  record,  Dnngeness 
from  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution  "was 
owned  successively  by  peers  of  the  realm."  The  place 
was  acquired  by  General  Greene  soon  after  he  became  a 
resident  of  Georgia,  probably  in  1784-.  Though  he  did 
not  live  to  realize  his  dream  of  making  this  island  retreat 
his  summer  home,  he  carefully  planned  both  the  original 
mansion  and  the  grounds;  and  subsequent  to  his  death 
it  became  the  favorite  abode  and  the  last  resting  place  of 
his  widow,  who  years  later  smiled  upon  the  suit  of 
Phineas  Miller.  At  the  time  of  General  Lee's  visit,  Mrs. 
Shaw,  her  daughter,  a  charming  hostess,  presided  over 
the  mansion  and  dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  this  far- 
famed  seat. 


It  was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  1818,  when, 
toward  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  grandson 
of  General  Greene,  a  lad  some  fifteen  years  old,  who  was 
amusing  himself  with  boyish  sports  near  the  water  front, 
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observed  a  schooner  which  Beemed  to  be  approaching  the 
private  docks  at  Dungeness.  Before  reaching  the  wharf, 
however,  the  schooner  came  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
the  narrow  channel,  and  a  boat  was  lowered,  into  which 
a  feeble  old  man  was  assisted  by  the  captain  and  mate, 
who  took  seats  beside  him,  and  together  they  were  rowed 
ashore  by  two  sailors.  The  youth  hastened  forward  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  this  unexpected  visit  and  to 
welcome  the  guest.  General  Lee  was  tenderly  lifted  from 
the  boat  and  brought  ashore  by  the  officers.  He  was 
plainly,  almost  scantily,  attired.  The  sailors  placed  upon 
the  wharf  an  old  hair  trunk  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and 
a  cask  of  Madeira  wine.  General  Lee  brought  no  other 
ba^^ge  with  him.  Beckoning  the  youth  to  his  side,  he 
inquired  his  name.  Learning  that  he  was  a  grandson  of 
bis  old  war  comrade  and  that  Mrs.  Shaw  was  at  home, 
the  strange  visitor  threw  his  arms  lovingly  around  the 
lad,  who,  without  knowing  what  it  meant,  returned  the 
old  hero's  warm  embrace.  Then  leaning  heavily  upon 
the  stout  arm  of  the  youth.  General  Lee  walked  a  short 
distance  from  the  landing  and  sat  upon  a  log,  overcome 
by  exhaustion.  Too  weak  to  proceed  further,  be  bade  the 
boy  run  at  once  to  the  house  and  to  say  to  his  aunt 
that  an  old  friend  and  comrade  of  her  father's — General 
Lee — was  at  the  wharf  and  wished  the  carriage  to  be  sent 
for  him.  "Tell  her,"  he  added,  "that  I  am  come  pur- 
posely to  die  in  the  house  and  In  the  aims  of  the  daughter 
of  my  old  friend  and  companion." 

Leaving  the  old  hero  seated  upon  the  log,  young 
Phineas  Nightingale — for  this  was  the  lad's  name — 
hastened  to  the  mansion,  communicated  the  fact  of 
General  Lee's  arrival  and  delivered  his  message  to  the 
mistress  of  Dungeness.  The  carriage  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  landing  and  in  it  General  Lee  and  his  little 
friend  rode  leisurely  up  together.  "When  they  arrived  at 
the  honse,  the  old  soldier  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be 
assisted  both  in  getting  out  of  the  carriage  and  in  ascend- 
ing the  steps.    Having  received  a  most  cordial  welcome 
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from  the  Shaws  he  excused  himself  at  once  and  refired 
to  bis  room.  Such  was  his  extreme  feebleness  that  he 
remained  a  recluse,  emerging  but  once  a  day,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  walk  in  the  garden.  On  these  outdoor 
excursions  he.  always  sent  for  young  Nighting^e  to 
accompany  him.  It  was  seldom  that  he  dined  with  the 
family,  his  meals  as  a  rale  being  served  in  his  room.  At 
last  he  was  unable  to  take  his  customary  stroll  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  painful  realization  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  told  unhappily  upon  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  the  high  strung  old  aristocrat. 


There  happened  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  harbor  to  the 
south  of  the  island — pending  negotiations  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Florida — a  number  of  naval  ships;  while  at  Per- 
nandina,  on  the  Florida  coast,  there  was  stationed  a  land 
force.  The  officers  in  both  departments  of  the  service 
called  in  a  body  upon  the  distinguished  gnest.  But  as  a 
rule,  General  Lee  wished  no  one  to  enter  his  room.  At 
times  he  suffered  paroxysms  of  extreme  agony  and  when 
these  occurred  at  short  intervals  his  exhibitions  of 
mingled  rage  and  anguish  were  often  something  fearful 
to  behold.  To  quote  Colonel  Jones,  "it  was  the  strong 
man  wrestling  with  the  frailties  of  the  falling  tabernacle 
— the  brave  heart  chafing  under  the  decadence  of  physical 
powers — the  caged  and  wounded  eagle  beating  against 
the  prison  bars  and  longing  for  the  sunlight  and  free 
air,  the  lordly  plumage  and  sturdy  pinions  of  former 
days."  At  such  times  his  groans  would  fill  the  house  and 
wring  the  hearts  of  the  anxious  friends  who  watched  at 
the  bedside  of  the  snfferer.  Many  of  the  important 
remedies  which  modern  ingenuity  and  professional  skill 
have  since  contrived  were  then  unknown  and  the  patient 
languished  amid  physical  tortures  which  medical  science, 
at  a  later  period,  might  have  materially  mitigated. 

During  his  illness,  the  old  hero  was  constantly 
attended  by  two  of  the  best  surgeons  from  the  fleet. 
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Some  of  the  incidents  which  occnrred  at  this  time 
would  be  really  amnsing  if  they  were  not  at  the  same 
time  deeply  pathetic  In  moments  of  supreme  agony, 
losii^  his;  self-control,  General  Lee  would  sometimes 
drive  the  servants  from  his  presence  and  never  after- 
wards permit  them  to  enter  his  room.  At  length  an  old 
domestic,  formerly  Mrs.  Greene's  favorite  maid,  was 
selected  to  wait  npon  General  Lee.  She  was  an  esteemed 
and  privileged  family  servant.  But  the  first  thing  the 
old  soldier  did  when  she  entered  the  apartment  was  to 
hurl  his  boot  at  her  head  and  to  order  her  out  instanter. 
Entirely  unused  to  such  treatment,  the  negress.  without 
saying  a  word,  deliberately  picked  up  the  boot  and  threw 
it  back  at  General  Lee.  The  effect  produced  by  thl& 
strange  and  unexpected  retort  was  instantaneous.  The 
features  of  the  stem  old  warrior  relaxed.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pain  and  anguish  a  smile  passed  over  his  counten- 
ance, and  from  that  moment  until  the  day  of  his  death 
he  would  permit  no  one  except ' '  Mom  Sarah ' '  to  minister 
to  his  wants. 


General  Lee's  sojourn  at  Dungeness  lasted  two 
months.  He  breathed  his  last  on  March  25,  1818,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Georgia's  bosom. 

As  B:oon  as  the  fact  of  his  demise  was  made  known,  all 
the  vesBels  in  Cumberland  Sound  displayed  colors  at  half 
mast.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  army  and  navy 
ofSeers  who  were  on  duty  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  by  detachments  from  both  wings  of  the  coast 
defence.  Minute-gnns  were  fired  from  the  flag-ship — 
the  John  Adams — while  the  body  was  being  lowered  into 
the  tomb  and  at  the  close  of  the  services  at  the  grave,  a 
salute  was  fired.  Nothing  was  omitted  in  the  way  of  for- 
mal honors,  to  show  a  nation's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  an 
illastrion?  soldier  and  patriot.  Sometime  in  the  early 
thirties,  two  marble  slabs,  one  to  be  put  at  the  head  and 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  were  sent  to  Dungeness 
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by  Major  Lee,  the  old  hero's  eldest  son;  and  they  were 
at  once  placed  in  position  by  Mr.  Nightingale  over  the 
last  resting  place  of  "Light  Horse  Harry." 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  General  Lee's  body  to  Virginia,  the  State  of  his  birth, 
was  discussed  by  the  Legislature  in  session  at  Richmond 
and  commissioners  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
trust  were  duly  appointed.  But  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
shortly  ensued ;  and  nothing  further  could  be  done  at  this 
time.  For  years  after  the  war,  the  State  was  too  har- 
rassed  by  debt  and  too  exhausted  by  the  ravages  of  con- 
flict, to  undertake  this  labor  of  love.  But  in  1912  another 
movement  looking  toward  the  transfer  of  the  old  soldier's 
body  to  Virginia  was  successfully  launched,  and  Georgia 
will  be  called  upon  in  the  near  future  to  surrender  the 
charge  which  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  she  has  kept  in 
her  heart's  core  at  Dungeness. 


Over  the  ashes  of  General  Greene's  widow,  in  the  little 
burial  ground  at  Dungeness,  stands  a  marble  slab  some- 
what dingy  with  age,  on  which  the  following  inscription 
is  lettered: 


Catharine    MiDer, 

widow     of     Major-General     Greene, 

of     the     Ameriean     Kevolutionary 

Army,  in  the  South 

rn  Department,  who  died  September 

1,  1814.     Aged   59 

exalted  Tirtoes. 

Within  the  same  enclosure  of  ground  sleeps  Charles 
Jaekson,  Esq.,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  grave  is 
marked  by  a  substantial  headstone,  from  the  record 
carved  upon  which  the  following  particulars  in  regard 
to  him  have  been  gleaned.  He  was  born  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  April  23,  1767  and  educated  at  Harvard.  In  the 
struggle  for  independence  he  was  a  commssioned  officer, 
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and  at  the  close  of  hostilities  became  a  counsellor-at-law. 
He  died  at  the  residence  of  Phineas  Miller,  Esq.,  on 
Cnmherland  Island,  October  25,  1801,  while  a  visitor  at 
Dnngenesfs. 

Louisa  C.  Shaw,  Qeneral  Greene's  danghter,  is  haried 
here  beside  her  husband,  James  Shaw,  Esq.  The  former 
died  April  24,  1831,  aged  44  years ;  the  latter  January  6, 
1820,  two  year's  after  General  Lee's  visit,  aged  35  years. 
Several  other  members  of  the  immediate  family  comiec- 
tioD  are  also  here  entombed. 


History  ofteu  repeats  itself.  In  the  vernal  months 
of  1870  another  care-worn  sufferer,  embarking  upon  an 
ocean  voyage,  sought  the  healing  balm  of  the  southern 
waters.  He,  too,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Virginia  line.  On 
an  April  day  at  Appomattox,  worn  by  victorious  combat, 
he  brought  his  tattered  legions  to  a  last  pathetic  halt. 
Fate  wrote  his  name  among  the  vanquished,  hut  she 
qnalified  the  record  with  this  entry  in  a  bold  pen — "over- 
powered but  not  outgeneraled,"  The  very  bugles  which 
told  of  the  truce  sang  a  pean  to  his  genius  which  kindled 
an  echo  on  the  answering  cliffs  of  the  furthest  mountain ; 
while  the  prowess  which  enabled  him  through  four  long 
years'  to  withstand  a  world  in  arms  travelled  upon  the 
ebbing  tide  of  a  Lost  Canse  to  the  remotest  isles  of  the 
sea.  Even  in  the  judgment  of  his  enemies,  he  towered  a 
prince  among  the  men  of  battle ;  and  the  foremost  critics 
of  his  time  have  laid  the  palm  of  soldiership  upon  his 
sorrendered  sword.  But  the  sublime  self-abnegation 
which  constrained  this  peerless  leader  of  the  embattled 
hoats  to  decUne  the  most  flattering  overtures  of  for- 
tune for  a  modest  seat  of  learning  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  where  he  might  lead  the  feet  of  his  young 
coontrymen  in  the  gentle  paths  of  peace — his  majestic 
and  serene  poise  of  soul — his  stainless  nobility  of 
diaracter — tiiese  crowned  him  above  the  wreaths  of  battle 
with  the  fadeless  laurels  of  Lexington;  and,  if  moral 
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grandeur  be  the  scale  by  which  we  measare  men,  we 
must  look  in  vain  for  his  like  even  among  the  mail-clad 
knights  of  Homer's  land  of  heroes. 

But  the  burdens  which  weighed  upon  his  -shoolders 
were  not  alone  those  of  his  college.  He  bore  the  sorrows 
of  his  people.  In  the  vain  hope  of  renewing  his  strength, 
he  songht  the  Bahama  Islands ;  and,  on  his  way  back  to 
Lexington,  impelled  by  filial  reverence,  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  his  father's  grave  at  Dnngeness.  It  was  not 
his  first  visit  to  this  beloved  shrine,  but  it  proved  to  be 
his  last.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  an  idolized 
daughter,  who  did  not  long  survive  him.  At  Savannah, 
he  wrote  a  letter  home  in  which  he  told  of  the  visit  to 
Dungeness.  It  was  dated  April  18, 1870.  Said  he' :  "We 
visited  Cumberland  Island  where  Alice  decorated  my 
father's  grave  with  beautifiJ  fresh  flowers.  I  presume  it 
will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  it  my  tribute 
of  respect.  The  cemetery  is  unharmed  and  the  graves  in 
good  condition,  but  the  house  at  Dungeness  has  been 
burned  and  the  island  devastated.  I  hope  I  am  better." 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  resumed  his  arduous  duties, 
only  to  lay  them  down  again  in  a  few  weeks.  The  end 
came  gently  but  suddenly — almost  in  a  flash.  It  was  not 
disease  in  the  ordinary  sense  by  which  the  mysterious 
thread  of  life  was  severed,  but  anguish  of  soul.  Six 
months  from  the  date  when  the  above  letter  was  penned, 
the  renowned  warrior  fell  asleep  at  Lexington,  bequeath- 
ing to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  to  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  the  untarnished  sword,  the  matchless 
example,  and  the  immortal  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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CHAPTER  U 


Jeffenon  Davis's  Arrest  at  Irwinville:  The  True  Story 
of  a  Dramatic  Episode 


TWO  mUes  to  the  west  of  Irwinville,  in  what  is  today 
a  dense  thicket  of  pines,  there  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  an  incident  concerning 
which  a  host  of  writers  have  produced  for  commercial 
purposes  an  endless  amount  of  fiction.  It  was  here,  in 
the  gray  morning  twilight  of  May  10,  1865,  while 
encamped  on  land  today  the  property  of  Judge  J.  B. 
Clement,  of  Irwinville,  that  Jefferson  Davis,  President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  was  overtaken  by 
the  Fourth  Eegiment  of  Micliigan  Cavalry  and  put  under 
arrest.  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then ; 
and  happily  with  the  flight  of  time  some  of  the  fairy 
tales  of  this  dramatic  period,  when  the  imagination  was 
inflamed  by  passion,  have  been  dispelled.  To  prejudice 
the  popular  mind  against  Mr.  Davis  and  to  bring  upon 
him  speedily  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  esposed  by 
reason  of  his  fallen  fortunes,  there  appeared  in  the 
Northern  papers  a  story  concocted  by  some  evil  genius 
with  malice  aforethought  to  the  effect  that  when  arrested 
the  President  was  clad  in  his  wife  'a  calico  wrapper  and 
tiiat,  among  other  articles  of  feminine  attire  which  he 
wore  at  tliis  time,  were  a  hoop-skirt  and  a  sun-bonnet. 


Shades  of  Ananias  1  The  facts  are  these:  Mrs.  Davis, 
with  fonr  of  her  children,  left  the  Confederate  capital, 
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under  an  escort,  several  days  in  advance  of  the  final 
evacnatiou  of  Bicbmond.  Mr.  Davis  followed  in  the 
eonrse  of  a  week's  time,  proceeding  southward  by  slow 
stages.  It  was  not  until  Lee  and  Johnston  had  both 
surrendered  that  he  ceased  to  cherish  some  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success.  After  the  final  meeting  of  the  Confederate 
Cabinet  in  Washington,  Qa.,  he  leisurely  resumed  his 
journey  toward  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  there 
quietly  at  home  to  await  results.  It  was  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fugitive  that  he  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  in  the 
little  Georgia  town ;  and  so  deliberate  was  he  in  the  matter 
of  saying  farewell  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper,  an  eminent 
Baptist  divine,  with  whom  he  stopped,  turned  to  Judge 
Gamett  Andrews  and  said : 

"I  really  believe  that  Mr.  Davis  wishes  to  be 
captured.'" 

It  is  certain  that  be  manifested  every  sign  of  indiffer- 
ence, though  he  must  have  known  that  the  country  was 
full  of  armed  men  who  were  panting  like  blood-hounds 
upon  his  track.  Word  having  reached  him  of  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  desperate  men  to  rob  the  wagon 
train  in  which  Mrs.  I>avi3  was  journeying,  he  hastened  to 
overtake  her,  going  some  distance  out  of  the  direct  line 
of  travel.  Such  a  change  in  his  plans  meant  that  he  was 
certain  to  be  either  arrested  or  killed ;  and,  turning  to  the 
faithful  comrades  in  misfortune  who  accompanied  him, 
Mr.  Davis  urged  them  to  feel  in  nowise  bound  to  attend 
him  upon  this  hazardous  trip.  But  not  a  man  in  the 
party  availed  himself  of  this  loop-hole  to  escape  danger. 
Mrs.  Davis,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  finally  overtaken ; 
and  the  President,  with  his  party,  was  preparing  to  move 
in  advance  of  her  when,  just  at  the  hour  of  dawn,  on  May 
10,  1865,  he  was  suddenly  baited.  Besides  the  members 
of  his  family  there  were  with  Mr.  Davis  at  the  time  the 
arrest  was  made,  Postmaster-G-eneral  John  E.  Reagan, 

■Lettw  ot  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupp«r  to  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  dated  Richmond,  Va^, 
DeoemlMr  ts,  iSSft,  and  reproduo«d  In  tho  DatIs  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  lee- 
<oi,  Atunu,  laao. 
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Captain  Moody,  of  Mississippi,  an  old  friend ;  Governor 
Lnbbock,  of  Texas;  and  two  members  of  his  personal 
staff,  Colonel  Burton  Harrison  and  Colonel  William  P. 
Johnston.  At  this  point  we  will  let  Postmaster-General 
Beagan  continne  the  thread  of  the  narrative.    Says  he:* 


"Under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Colonel  Pritchard  (a 
Federal  oflSeer)  moved  to  where  we  were,  and  posted  one 
battalion  in  front  of  us  and  another  across  the  creek  in 
oar  rear,  and  each  took  the  other  in  the  dimness  of  the 
morning  for  Confederates.  Both  battalions  were  armed 
with  repeating  rifles  and  a  rapid  fusillade  lOccrrrred 
between  them,  with  the  result  that  one  or  two  were  killed 
and  a  few  womided.  When  this  firing  -occurred  the 
troops  in  oor  front  galloped  upon  ns.  The  Major  of  the 
r^ment  reached  the  place  where  I  and  the  members  of 
the  President's  staff  were  encamped,  about  a  hundred 
yards  distant  from  where  the  President  and  his  family 
were  located.  When  he  approached  me  I  was  watching  a 
atrnj^le  between  two  Federal  soldiers  and  Governor 
Labbock.  They  were  trying  to  get  his  horse  and  saddle 
bags  away  from  him  and  he  was  holding  on  to  them  and 
refusing  to  give  them  up;  they  threatened  to  shoot  him 
if  he  did  not,  and  he  replied — for  he  was  not  as  good  a 
Presbyterian  then  as  he  is  now — that  they  mijfht  shoot 
and  be  damned  hut  they  would  not  rob  him  while  he  was 
alive  and  looking  on.  I  had  my  revolver  cocked  and  in 
my  hand,  waiting  to  see  if  the  shooting  was  to  begin. 

"Just  at  this  moment  the  Major  rode  up,  the  men 
contending  with  Lubbock  disappeared,  and  the  Major 
asked  if  I  had  any  arms.  I  drew  my  revolver  from  under 
the  skirt  of  my  coat  and  said  to  him,  'I  have  this.'  He 
observed  that  I  had  better  give  it  to  him.  I  knew  that 
they  were  too  many  for  us  and  surrendered  my  pistol. 

Ifemolis  of  John  H.  BeagRn.  pp.  !I9'2!0,  New  York  and  Waahlnston, 
1104.  B«nator  Reagan  IlT«d  to  be  the  laat  auTTlvbig  membw  of  the  CoDf^d- 
*r*te  Cabinet 
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I  asked  him  then  if  he  had  not  better  stop  the  firing  across 
the  creek.  He  inquired  whether  it  was  not  our  men.  I 
told  him  that  it  coold  not  be ;  that  I  did  not  know  of  an 
armed  Confederate  within  a  hundred  miles  of  ns,.  except 
our  little  escort  of  half  a  dozen  men,  who  were  not  then 
with  us.  We  learned  afterwards  that  they,  or  the  most 
of  them,  had  been.eaptnred  at  Irwinville.  The  Major 
rode  across  the  creek  and  put  an  end  to  the  skirmish. 

"When  the  firing  began,  President  Davis  afterwards 
told  me,  he  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  men  who 
were  to  rob  Mrs.  Davis's  train.  So  he  remarked  to  his 
wife:  'Those  men  have  attacked  us  at  last;  I  will  go  out 
and  see  if  I  cannot  stop  the  firing;  surely  I  have  some 
authority  with  the  Confederates.'  Upon  going  to  the  tent 
door,  however,  he  saw  the  blue-coats,  and  turned  to  his 
wife  with  the  words, '  The  Federal  cavalry  are  upon  us. ' " 
He  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"As  one  of  the  means  of  making  ^he  Confederate 
cause  odious,  the  foolish  and  wicked  charge  was  made 
that  he  was  captured  in  woman's  clothes;  besides  which 
his  portrait,  showing  him  in  petticoats,  was  afterwards 
placarded  generally  in  show  cases  and  public  places  in 
the  North.  He  was  also  pictured  as  having  bags  of  gold 
on  him  when  captured.  This  charge  is  disproven  by  the 
circumstances  attending  his  capture.  The  suddenness  of 
the  unexpected  attack  of  the  enemy  allowed  no  time  for  a 
change  of  clothes.  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after  his 
surrender,  wearing  his  accustomed  suit  of  Confederate 
gray." 


Colonel  William  P.  Johnston  confirms  the  Postmasterr 
General's  statement  in  regard  to  the  President's  apparel. 
Says  he  :*  "Mr^  Davis  was  dressed  as  usual.  He  had  on 
a  knit  woolen  visor,  which  he  always  wore  at  night  for 
neuralgia;  and  his  cavalry  boots.  He  complained  of 
chilliness,  saying  that  some  one  had  taken  away  his 

•Davli  MUnarlal  Volume,  p.  (Dl,  Atlanta,  1890. 
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raglan,  or  Bpring  overcoat,  sometimes  called  a  water- 
proof. I  had  one  exactly  similar,  except  in  color.  I  went 
to  look  for  it  and  either  I,  or  some  one  at  my  instance, 
foand  it  and  he  wore  it  afterwards.  His  own  was  not 
restored."  Governor  Lnhbock  testifies  to  the  same  effect.* 
Mr.  James  H.  Parker,  of  Elbamville,  Pa.,  a  Federal 
soldier  who  witnessed  the  arrest  makes  this  statement :' 
"I  am  no  admirer  of  Jeff  Davis.  I  am  a  Yankee,  fnll  of 
Tanlee  prejudice ;  but  I  think  it  wicked  to  lie  about  him 
or  even  about  the  devil.  He  did  not  have  on  at  the  time 
he  was  taken  any  such  garment  as  is  worn  by  women. 
He  did  have  over  his  shoulders  a  waterproof  article  of 
clothing,  something  like  a  Havelock.  It  was  not  in  the 
least  concealed.  He  wore  a  hat  and  did  not  carry  a  pail 
of  water  on  Ms  head."  Mr.  T.  H.  Peabody,  a  lawyer  of 
St.  Lonis,  one  of  the  captors  of  Mr.  Davis,  declared  in  a 
speech  before  Bansom  Post,  of  the  G.  A.  B.  that  the 
hoop-skirt  story  was  purely  a  fabrication  of  newspaper 
reporters.*  So  the  whole  affair  resolves  itself  into  some- 
thing like  the  compliment  which  an  old  parson  paid  one 
of  his  deacons  in  the  church ; 

"Said  Paraon  Bland  to  Deacon  Bluff 
Beat«d  before  the  fire: 
Deacon,  I  like  yon  veil  enon^ 
But  70a 're  an  awful  liar." 

•OtM,  «08. 
lua.  tn. 
mta.  tn. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Old  Creek  Indian  Agency:  Where  a  Forgotten 
Patriot  Sleeps 


ON  a  wooded  bluff,  to  the  east  of  the  Flint  Eiver, 
not  far  from  the  boat-landing,  where  the  stream 
at  this  point  is  crossed  by  the  old  Federal  wire 
road,  there  sleeps  in  an  unmarked  grave  what  is  mortal 
of  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  one  of  the  most  unselfish 
characters  known  to  American  public  annals.  The  grave 
of  the  old  patriot  is  on  land  which  formerly  constituted 
a  part  of  the  old  Indian  Agency,  in  what  was  then  the 
territory  of  the  Creek  nation.  Colonel  Hawkins  was  a 
polished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters.  During  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  he  served  on  the  personal  staff 
of  (Jeneral  Washington;  and,  because  of  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  he  became  the 
official  interpreter  of  bis  Commander-in-chief,  in  the 
latter's  frequent  intercourse  with  the  PVench  ofiBcers. 
He  was  North  Carolina's  first  United  States'  Senator; 
and,  after  serving  for  six  years  in  the  world's  highest 
legislative  forum,  this  scholar  in  polities,  while  still  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  accepted  from  President  Washing- 
ton an  unsolicited  appointment  as  resident  agent  among 
the  Creek  Indians.  Despite  the  earnest  protests  of  his 
large  and  influential  family  connection,  Colonel  Hawkins 
felt  constrained,  from  motives  of  patriotism,  to  obey  what 
he  considered  a  call  of  duty,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  nation's  peace  was  gravely  imperiled;  and,  for  six- 
teen years, — until  summoned  to  his  final  recompense— he 
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boned  himself  among  savage  tribes  in  the  deep  heart 
of  the  Georgia  wilderness. 

IVo  separate  localities  in  this  State  are  fragrant 
with  the  associations  of  this  great  man.  The  first  of 
these  is  Port  Hawkins,  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
Oemnlgee  River,  opposite  the  present  city  of  Macon.  But 
the  period  of  his  residence  at  this  place  was  compara- 
tively short;  and  he  next  located  at  the  old  Indian 
Agency  on  the  Flint,  where  his  permanent  headquarters 
were  established.  Included  in  the  latter  reservation — 
which  belonged  to  the  Federal  government  until  1826 — 
ttiere  were  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Flint  River.  The  official 
residence  of  Colonel  Hawkins  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream.  Here  important  conferences  were  held  with  the 
Indians;  treaties  negotiated  and  signed;  and  various 
matters  of  business  transacted.  It  was  also  in  the  nature 
of  an  educational  farm,  where  he  instructed  the  Indians 
in  the  agricultural  arts. 

Subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  in  1825, 
when  the -Creeks  finally  ceded  to  the  State  the  lands  which 
still  remained  to  them  in  Georgia,  the  old  Indian  Agency 
was  acquired  from  the  United  States  government  and 
a  part  east  of  the  Flint  added  to  Crawford  County;  and 
afterwards,  in  1852,  when  Taylor  was  erected,  the  section 
lying  west  of  the  Flint  was  made  a  part  of  Taylor.  Thus 
the  old  Indian  Agency  passed  by  absorption  into  the 
connties  above  named,  between  which  it  was  divided  into 
two  almost  equal  portions.  Near  Qie  site  of  i^e  old  home 
of  Colonel  Hawkins  is  the  Flint  River  ferry,  at  which 
point  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  old  Federal  wire  road, 
for  years  the  principal  highway  of  Ixavel  between  Macon 
and  Columbus,  and  stiU  used  extensively  by  vehicles. 


Mr.  N.  F.  Walker,  while  strolling  over  his  uncle's 
plantation,  in  Crawford  County,  not  long  ago,  happened 
tpy  the  merest  chance  to  come  npon  the  grave  of  Colonel 
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Hawkins.  It  was  found  in  the  midst  of  a  dump  of  bushes. 
The  walls  of  the  tomb  above  ground  had  commenced  to 
crumble  and  detached  brick  lay  in  confased  heaps  npon 
the  grotmd.  The  ravages  of  time,  re-enforced  by  long 
neglect,  had  made  it  a  pathetic  spectacle ;  but  the  identity 
of  tiie  grave  has  been  well  established  by  evidence.  Since 
the  bnrial-place  was  discovered  the  Daughters  of  the 
Bevolution  have  made  it  an  object  of  reverent  care;  but 
the  United  States  government  owes  it  to  the  memory  of 
this  pure  patriot  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  country, 
lived  and  died  among  the  savage  Indians,  to  erect  above 
his  ashes  a  monmnent  which  will  serve  to  keep  his  name 
in  green  remembrance ;  and  when  the  shaft  is  built  let  it 
contain  an  inscription  similar  to  the  one  which  follows — 
"Here  lies  the  body  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  a  friend  of  Washington,  a 
Senator  of  the. United  States,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
letters.  As  a  mediator  of  peace,  in  a  time  of  great 
national  peril,  he  abandoned  the  delights  of  civilized 
society  and,  for  sixteen  years,  dwelt  among  savage  tribes. 
To  him  belongs  the  crown  of  life,  for  he  was  faithful  even 
unto  death." 


The  story  of  this  extraordinary  man's  career  needs  to 
be  told  somewhat  more  in  detail,  for  no  missionary  of 
the  Cross,  embarking  upon  the  high  seas,  was  ever 
impelled  by  a  higher  purpose  or  consecrated  by 
a  holier  sense  of  duty  to  exile  himself  from  home 
and  kindred  and  to  labor  in  foreign  lands  for  the 
uplift  of  an  alien  race  of  mankind.  Colonel  Absalom  H. 
Chappell,  in  his  "Miscellanies  of  Georgia,"  tells  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  boyish  mind,  when,  in  the  snm- 
mer  of  1816,  he  first  heard  the  news  that  Colonel  Hawkins 
was  no  more.    Says  he* : 

"One  morning,  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  Mount  Zion  Academy,  when  on  a 
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visit  to  my  venerated  grandfather,  I  ^as  sitting  alone 
wltti  tiim  on  his  front  porch.  It  was  the  time  for  the  mail 
rider  to  pass  on  bis  weekly  trip  from  Milledgeville  to 
Greensboro;  and  my  grandfather,  having  sent  for  his 
newspaper  in  the  tree-box,  was  reading  it — the  old 
Georgia  Journal,  founded  by  the  Grantland  brothers, 
which  he  enjoyed  all  the  more  because  they  were  Virgin- 
ians. He  had  not  been  reading  long  before  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  said: 

"  'Colonel  Hawkins  is  dead.'  " 

"The  words  were  scarcely  meant  for  me.  They  were 
the  involuntary  utterance  of  the  soul.  Letting  his  news- 
paper drop  to  his  lap  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  he  sat  in  silence,  with  his  head  bowed  upon 
his  half  open  palm,  neither  reading  nor  speaking  another 
word.  I  had  all  my  life  known  of  Colonel  Hawkins.  I 
had  become  familiar  with  his  name  as  important  in  some 
way  in  connection  with  the  Indians.  But  it  was  now 
evident  to  me  that  the  man  who  was  then  resting  in  his 
fresh  grave  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  wilderness,  on  the 
httle  knoll  by  the  Flint,  was  greater  than  I  had  dreamed ; 
and  ever  since  then  I  have  felt  an  undying  interest  in 
Colonel  Hawkins — an  interest  which  my  subsequent 
knowledge  of  him  has  only  deepened  and  intensified." 


To  quote  this  same  authority,  in  substance,  but  not  in 
exact  language,  the  office  of  Colonel  Hawkins  was  media- 
torial. He  was  a  peace-preserver,  a  peace-restorer;  and 
as  SDch  he  was  dear  alike  to  civilized  men  and  to  savages. 
Though  he  was  the  resident  agent  for  the  Creeks  only, 
Washington's  estimate  of  his  character  and  fitness  for 
the  place  was  such  that  he  made  him  general  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  Ohio.  He  was  an 
apostle  of  friendship — "unlike  McGKlUvray,  who  belonged 
solely  and  intensely  to  the  Indians,  and  with  whom  hatred 
of  Qeoi^a  was  a  virtue — unlike  Elijah  Clarke,  who  was 
wholly  a  Qeorgian,   and   was   to   Georgia   against  the 
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Indians  what  McGilHvray  was  to  the  Indians  against 
(Jeorgia." 

It  was  neither  penury  nor  embarrassment  in  his 
affairs,  nor  thirst  for  wealth,  nor  disappointment  which 
drove  him  into  the  wilderness.  It  was  his  own  large 
nature;  and  he  rises  inestimably  in  our  view  when  we 
consider  what  he  gave  up.  For  he  was  bom  to  wealth 
and  was  experienced  from  the  beginning  in  all  its  advant- 
ages in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  North  Carolina. 
As  early  as  1780,  the  Tar  Heel  State  made  him  her  general 
agent  for  obtaining  both  at  home  and  abroad  all  kinds 
of  supplies  for  her  troops.  Successful  in  this  trust,  she 
sent  him  repeatedly  to  the  Continental  Congress;  and, 
when  North  Carolina  entered  the  Union  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
Senators  and  served  from  1789  to  1796. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  connection  that  before 
the  new  government  was  organized  and  Whilst  he  was  still 
a  member  of  the  old  Continental  Congress,  he  had  been 
detailed,  without  interference  with  other  duties,  to  per- 
form an  important  commission.  At  the  close  of  the  Kev- 
olution,  the  adjustment  of  relations  with  the  various 
Indian  tribes  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest; 
and  Congress  appointed  Colonel  Hawkins  one  of  the 
commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  open  friendly  relations 
with  the  four  great  Southern  tribes,  the  Creeks,  the 
Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  Chickasaws.  With  the 
last  three  tribes  the  commissioners  succeeded  in  n^otiat- 
ing  satisfactory  treaties,  whereby  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  government 
and  gave  to  Congress  the  sole  power  of  regulating  trade 
with  them.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Creeks,  bow- 
ever,  failed,  due  to  entanglement  with  Spain  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Pensacola  and  to  difficulties  with  Georgia. 
Finally,  however,  in  the  treaty  of  New  York,  in  1790,  by 
a  master-stroke  of  Was-hington,  the  Creeks  put  them- 
selves in  like  relation  to  the  government. 
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Thns  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
cultivate  these  ladians.  Washington  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  long-known  and  well-tried  North  Carolina  Senator 
as  the  fittest  man  to  take  charge  of  the  well  advanced 
work  of  conciliation  and  to  crown  it  by  becoming  the  per- 
manent agent.  His  family — one  of  the  most  influential 
and  nmnerons  in  the  State — opposed  his  accepting  this 
appointment.  Every  inducement  on  the  part  of  friends 
and  relatives  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  vain.  He 
recognized  in  the  appointment  an  imperative  call  of  duty ; 
and,  like  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver,  he  put  behind  him 
the  allurements  of  wealth  and  power  and  turned  his  face 
toward  the  wilderness.  Nor  was  it  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  whom  he  undertook  to  lead  but  an  alien  race  of 
hostile  savages.  He  looked  upon  the  work  as  his  mission. 
He  gave  to  it  the  best  there  was  in  him.  He  not  only 
accepted  the  appointment  but  he  made  its  life-long  duties 
a  labor  of  love  and  a  source  of  high  moral  and  intellee- 
taal  enjoyment. 

His  master-stroke  was  the  treaty  of  Coleraine,  nego- 
tiated in  1796.  It  was  the  muoh-needed  supplement 
to  the  treaty  of  New  York  and  it  laid  the  basis  for  happy 
and  harmonions  relations.  He  studied  the  coontry  and 
the  people  and  accomplished  himself  in  all  knowledge 
pertaining  to  both;  and  here  the  advantages  of  early 
education  bore  fruit.  He  surrounded  himself  with  books ; 
and,  in  his  self-decreed,  official  esile,  he  labored  with  his 
pen,  telling  posterity  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 
Most  of  his  manuscripts  perished  in  the  burning  of  his 
home  after  his  death;  but  enough  were  rescued  to  attest 
the  importance  of  the  work,  and  these  have  been  con- 
fided to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  in  Savannah. 
Says  Colonel  Chappell:  "The  interest  which  they  once 
excited  has  long  since  become  extinct,  with  the  melancholy 
fortunes  of  the  rude  people  to  which  they  relate;  yet  it 
may  be  that,  when  ransacked  and  studied  hereafter,  in 
distant  times,  they  will  furnish  to  some  child  of  genius 
yet  unborn  both  material  and  inspiration  for  an  immortal 
Indian  epic  of  which  the  world  will  not  tire." 
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The  Creek  Indians,  under  the  proconsular  sway  of 
Colonel  Hawkins,  enjoyed  for  sixteen  years  an  unbroken 
peace  among  themselves  and  with  t^e  people  of  Georgia. 
Much  wa?  done  to  encourage  them  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  were  taught  pasturage  and  agriculture,  and 
these  supplanted  in  a  measure  dependence  upon  hunting 
and  fishing  as  chief  sources  of  food.  He  sought  to  win 
them  by  example  as  well  as  hy  precept.  He  brought  his 
slaves  from  North  Carolina  and,  under  the  right  conceded 
to  his  office,  he  cultivated  a  large  plantation  at  the 
Agency,  making  immense  crops,  especially  of  com.  He 
also  reared  great  herds  of  cattle  and  swine,  and  having 
thus  an  abundance  he  was  enabled  to  practice  habitually 
toward  the  Indians  a  profuse  though  coarse  hospitality 
and  to  bind  them,  to  him  by  loyal  ties  of  friendship.  The 
sanctity  with  which  the  Indians  throughout  the  nation 
regarded  his  cattle  was  pronounced.  "Whatever  bore  his 
mark  or  brand  was  absolutely  safe.  Milk  was  measured 
by  barrels  and  churned  by  machinery,  and  great  were  the 
outcomes ;  yet  not  more  than  enough  for  hia  vast  hospi- 
tality to  whites  and  Indians  and  his  regal  munificence  to 
his  negroes.  Says  Colonel  Chappell:  "Had  the  great 
pastoral  bards  of  antiquity  not  stmg  and  died  before  his 
day  they  could  have  seized  upon  these  scenes  and  cele- 
brated them  in  strains  more  wonderful  than  anything  to 
be  found  in  the  charming  bucolics  which  they  have  left 


But  at  length  there  arose  adverse  influences  so  power- 
ful that  it  was  impossible  for  Colonel  Hawkins  with  all 
his  Weight  of  authority  among  the  Indians  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  nation.  The  war  of  1812  began  to  stir  the 
embers.  Great  Britain,  through  her  numerous  emissaries 
among  the  Indians,  by  liberal  supplies  of  arms,  and  by 
other  means  at  her  command,  had  been  fomenting 
hostility  among  the  north-western  tribes,  toward  the 
United  States ;  and,  succeeding  along  the  border,  she  next 
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directed  her  attention  to  the  Sontbem  and  WeBtem 
tribes.  The  eloquence  of  the  famons  Indian  warrior 
Tecomseh  was  enlisted;  and  since  he  was  himself 
of  Creek  lineage  he  succeeded  in  arousing  the  residuum 
of  suppressed  enmity  and  in  kindling  the  hostile  fires. 
Still  it  speaks  in  attestation  of  the  influence  of  Colonel 
Hawkins  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Creek  territory,  viz., 
the  rich  domain  between  the  Ocmulgee  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, was  never  the  seat  of  war. 

This  exemption  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  official 
residence  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  having  been  first  on  the 
Ocmulgee,  opposite  Macon,  and  afterwards  on  the  Flint 
at  the  place  still  called  the  "Old  Agency,"  his  personal 
inflnenee  was  here  much  greater  than  further  to  the  west ; 
and  the  Indians  within  this  belt  became  the  fast  friends 
and  allies  of  the  whites.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  the  friendly  warriors  organized  themselves  into  a 
re^ment  of  which  Colonel  Hawkins  became  the  titular 
head  but  he  never  took  the  field  in  person,  deeming  it 
wiser  to  place  the  actual  command  upon  the  noble  chief, 
William  Mcintosh.  Like  McGillivray,  the  latter  was 
only  of  the  half-blood  in  the  civilization  of  lineage  but 
he  was  of  the  whole  blood  in  the  loftier  and  finer  traits 
of  character.  The  result  was  that  the  few  hostile  Indians 
scattered  throughout  this  belt' merged  themselves  into 
the  belligerent  elements  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Alabama.  There  they  stood  at  bay  and  fought  and  fell 
in  many  a  battle  under  the  blows  of  Old  Hickory. 
Eventually  in  1814,  at  Fort  Jackson,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa  rivers,  Jackson  received 
the  absolute  surrender  of  the  crushed  nation.  The  spirit 
of  the  Creek  Confederacy  was  broken.  Colonel  Hawkins 
was  profoundly  saddened  by  the  fate  of  those  whom  he 
had  long  cherished  as  his  children.  Undoubtedly  it 
hastened  bis  death. 

Even  the  three  great  friendly  chiefs,  Big  Warrior, 
Little  Prince,  and  General  Mcintosh  were  cut  to  the  heart 
bythe  stem  demands  from  Washington  City,  dictating 
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the  tenns  of  peace  and  markiDg  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
vanquished  savages.  How  mu(^  was  taken  from  them  and 
how  little  was  left  to  them,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  events  in  our  Anglo-American  and  Indian 
annals.  Big  Warrior,  regarded  as  one  of  nature's  great 
men,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Indian  statesmen,  upbraided 
Colonel  Hawkins  for  having  persuaded  him  and  so  many 
of  his  chiefs  to  be  neutral  in  the  war  against  his  people. 
For  years  afterward  the  story  used  to  be  told  of  how 
the  big  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged  Indian  agent 
as  he  listened  in  silence  to  a  reproach  which  he  did  not 
deserve  but  which  he  was  powerless  to  answer.* 


*BlK  WaniCH'  tras  so  ntuned  on  (Lccount  ot  his  great  alie.  Says  Colonol 
ChBppell:  "Hs  was  the  only  corjiulftiit  tull-bl<x>4«d  Indian  I  ever  saw,  r«t 
he  waa  not  eo  corpulent  as  to  be  unwieldly  or  ungatnly.  In  tact,  his  corpu- 
lucy  added  to  the  magnlflcence  ot  his  appearance.  In  person,  he  waa  to  a 
hlKh  decree  grand  and  ImposlDK.  TuB-te-nuK-Kee  Thiuc-co  waa  hla  Indian 
name.  Colonel  Hawkins  first  met  him  at  Coleralne  In  1T96,  and  they  were 
great  Irlmds  down  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson.  He  was  probably  the  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  man  ot  the  full  Indian  blood  which  the  Creek  nation 
ever  produced.  He  cultivated  a  flue  plantation,  with  seventy  or  eighty 
negroes,  near  Tuekabatchee,  where  he  lived  In  a  good  house,  furnished  In  a 
plain  but  olvUlzed  atyle,  and  was  a  man  ot  wealth." 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Bamsley  Gardens:  A  Lost  Arcadia 


SEX  miles  from  Kingston,  Ga.,  may  still  be  seen  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  palatial  old 
homes  in  the  South,  a  sort  of  Alhambra,  in  some 
respects,  not  unlike  the  wasted  citadel  of  the  Moors.  The 
locality  is  today  known  by  the  name  of  Bamsley  Gardens ; 
and  stapding  amid  the  pathetic  remnants  of  this  old 
estate  once  feudal  in  magnificence  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
imagination  to  picture  here  a  castle  with  ivy  covered 
walls  such  as  might  have  overlooked  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danube  in  the  middle  ageg.  The  story  connected  with  it 
is  full  of  romantic  elements.  To  a  resident  of  Kingston 
who  has  often  visited  this  historic  spot  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  particulars  :* 

Three  quarters  of  a  century'  ago,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bamsley,  one  of  Savannah's  captains  of  industry, 
decided  to  establish  such  an  estate  as  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  in  England,  his  native  land.  So  he  purchased 
from  the  Cherokee  Indians  10,000  acres  of  ground  in 
what  is  now  the  county  of  Bartow.  Gradually  he  cleared 
away  the  forest  and  turned  the  red  hills  into  cotton 
fields  and  built  a  stately  manor  house  where  it  overlooked 
a  magnificent  sweep  of  coiintry,  reaching  far  hack  until 
bine  hills  merged  into  bluer  skies.  He  then  planted 
aronnd  it  the  famous  gardens  which  for  two  generations 
have  been  a  Mecca  for  pleasure  seekers  and  holiday 
excursionists  in  this  part  of  Georgia. 

nam  B(fl*  Baylan.. 
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To  embellish  the  gardens,  rare  trees  and  shrabs  and 
plants  were  brought  hither  from  the  most  remote  comers 
of  the  earth.  Some  of  these  still  flourish  amid  the  decay 
into  which  everything  else  has;  fallen.  Hemlocks  and 
spruces  from  Norway  may  still  he  seen  brushing  the  old 
terraces  with  verdant  branches  of  evergreen.  Scotch 
rowans  glow  with  scarlet  berries  in  the  autumn.  Lindens 
and  other  foreign  shade  trees  vie  with  those  of  the 
native  woods  in  adding  picturesqueness  to  the  naturally 
beautiful  location;  while  great  lichen-covered  boulders, 
hauled  by  ox-teams  from  the  surrounding  mountain-tops, 
form  rookeries  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
grounds.  The  drive-way  sweeps  up  the  long  hill  and 
aronnd  the  box-bordered  area  which  encloses  a  central 
fountain  just  in  front  of  an  embroidered  terrace.  Mr. 
Bamsley,  like  his  forebears,  built  always  with  an  eye 
to  the  future  and  did  not  hasten  his  work.  So  the  Civil 
"War  came  on  before  the  interior  of  the  house  was  finished 
and  the  gold  which  he  had  sent  to  England  came  back 
to  re-enforce  the  coffers  of  the  Confederate  government. 


Domestic  industries  were  fostered  on  this  baronial 
estate  of  Mr.  Barnsley;  for  not  only  the  manor  house 
itself  but  the  quarters  for  servants  and  the  small  office 
buildings  on  the  estate  were  constructed  of  brick  made 
by  slave  labor  from  materials  found  on  the  plantation. 
The  palatial  old  home  place  was  divided  into  three  parts 
—the  central  being  two  stories  in  height  and  surmounted 
by  a  tower.  The  main  entrance  to  Ihe  house  was  ap- 
proached by  marble  steps.  On  either  side  of  the  hallway 
were  spacious  drawing  rooms,  libraries,  and  the  like,  with 
sleeping  apartments  above,  sixteen  in  all.  The  right 
wing  contained  an  immense  dining  room  or  banquet  hall, 
on  the  first  floor,  besides  billiard  and  smoking  rooms,  with 
kitchen,  store  rooms,  and  cellars  below.  The  left  wing 
was  used  for  temporary  residence  purposes  while  the  rest 
of  the  building  was  in  process  of  erection.  The  owner 
was  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
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merely  because  he  lived  in  the  coimtry;  so,  on  the  tower, 
a  cistern  waa  bnilt  to  which  pipes  were  laid  and  a  reaer- 
Toir  constracted  in  one  of  the  ehimneyB  to  fnmish 
hot  water  for  the  lavatories.  Flans  were  also  made  for 
Gg'bting  the  honse  by  means  of  a  ga-s  made  from  resinous 
pine. 

In  the  rear  of  the  manor  honse  is  another  terrace ;  and 
here  we  find  a  ghost  walk,  for  a  castle  without  a  prome- 
nade for  spooks  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight  is 
romantically  incomplete.  Just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
ia  the  grave  of  Colonel  Earl,  a  Confederate  officer,  who 
was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell  during  the  Civil 
War.  Relatives  came  to  remove  his  body  but  they  could 
get  no  one  to  dig  into  the  earth,  so  strong  was  the 
snperstitious  feeling  among  the  mountaineers ;  and  even 
to  this  day  the  locality  furnishes  material  for  weird  tales 
among  the  country  folks. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in 
which  the  imagination  could  possibly  revel.  It  is  the  ivy- 
covered  spring-house  set  against  the  out-cropping  gray 
rock.  Inside  a  bold  spring  bubbles  up  and  finds  its  way 
ont  and  across  the  fields  where  it  becomes  a  good-sized 
stream.  And  who  could  wish  better  dairy  products  than 
the  milk  and  butter  cooled  in  such  pure  water?  One  can 
almost  fancy  here  a  sprightly  Lady  Betty  presiding  over 
the  bumished  vessels  and  scolding  her  maids  for  some 
trivial  neglect ;  or  more  realistic  still,  Madame  Bamsley — 
nee  Miss  Scarlett,  one  of  the  South's  great  beauties — 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  half-circle  of  live-oaks 
abont  the  door,  directing  her  servants  as  does  her  grand- 
daughter, the  present  chatelaine. 


Bnt  Mr.  Bamsley,  in  gratifying  his  artistic  tastes,  did 
not  stop  with  plants  and  flowers  for  his  extensive  grounds. 
He  was  also  an  industrious  collector  of  rare  curios, 
objects  of  virtu,  costly  bric-a-brac,  and  expensive  orna- 
ments. His  mahogany  dining-table — whi(Ai  was  large 
*nongh  to  seat  forty  people — and  his  elegant  side-board, 
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which  was  of  equally  generous  proportions,  were  made 
for  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil.  The  gilt  library  cloei 
once  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette;  and  an  exquisite 
marquetry  table,  together  with  several  delicate  wood 
carvings,  had  bits  of  history  connected  with  them.  Over 
the  dining  room  fire-place  hung  a  rare  painting.  Its 
wealth  of  color  undimmed  by  several  centuries  and  its 
resemblance  to  Murillo's  Madonnas  told  of  the  influence 
of  the  great  Spanish  master;  while  a  built-in  vault  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  family  silver.  In  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms was  a  mahogany  bed-stead  of  huge  proportions, 
but  the  four  eagles  intended  to  surmount  the  posts  stood 
demurely  in  a  corner,  for  not  even  the  high  ceiling  of 
this  spacious  boudoir  would  permit  them  to  occupy  the 
places  intended  for  them  as  guardians  of  the  curtains  of 
yellow  satin  damask.  Wardrobe  and  dresser  matched 
the  bed,  all  heavy,  hand-carved  and  handsome. 

But  these,  together  with  a  quantity  of  rare  old  wine, 
were  taken  to  New  York  a  decade  ago  and  sold,  the  deal- 
ers paying  only  a  song  for  what  was  worth  almost  a 
king's  ransom. 

Today  the  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor  seems  aptly  to  fit 
the  old  place.  Time  has  wrought  fearful  havoc.  The 
Bamsley  household  has  scattered  to  every  continent  on 
the  globe;  a  cyclone  unroofed  the  main  house  years  ago; 
members  of  a  vandal  picnic  party  daubed  tar  over  the 
front  walls,  while  others  amused  themselves  by  shatter- 
ing window  panes ;  and  the  one  time  immaculate  flower 
beds  are  now  waist-high  in  weeds.  It  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  maintain  so  large  an  establishment  now-a- 
days,  when  labor  for  necessary  work  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  for  love  or  money;  but  rich  minerals  recently 
discovered  on  the  property  may  yet  provide  the  means 
not  only  for  making  toeeded  repairs  but  for  realizing  the 
splendid  dream  of  the  founder  of  Bamsley  Gardens. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Shdlman  Heights:  A  Romance  of  Sherman's  March 


ON  January  1, 1911,  there  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring 
flames  a  splendid  old  mansion  on  the  Etowah, 
near  Cartersville,  known  as  Shellman  Heights. 
It  crowned  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  and 
represented  an  investment  of  several  thousand  dollars, 
not  a  penny  of  which  could  he  recovered  for  lack  of 
insurance.  Little  survives  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  associa- 
ted with  it  there  is  a  romance  of  the  sixties  surpassing 
anything  which  has  yet  been  reproduced  in  the  melo- 
dramas. Shellman  Heights  was  built  in  1861  by  Captain 
Charles  Shellman,  and  the  first  mistress  of  the  mansion 
was  one  of  the  famous  belles  of  Bartow.  As  Miss  Cecilia 
Stovall  she  spent  her  summers  at  West  Point,  and  there 
she  became  a  prime  favorite  amoi^  the  young  cadets  at 
the  mUitary  school.  Within  the  circle  of  her  most  devoted 
admirers  were  Joseph  Hooker  and  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  both  of  whom  were  enthralled  by  the  charms 
of  this  bewitchingly  beautiful  Southern  girl.  They  were 
both  handsome  youths,  and  both  destined  to  attain  to 
high  honors  in  the  iron  days  of  battle  which  were  soon 
to  dawn  upon  the  nation.  But  she  married  a  man  from 
the  South,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  her  disappointed 
worahipere. 


Tears  elapsed.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  General  Sher- 
man and  General  Hooker  both  halted  at  Shellman 
Heights,  en  route  to  New  Hope  Church  where  one  of  the 
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great  battles  of  the  campaign  vas  afterwards  fought. 
On  approaching  the  mansion,  which  he  was  abont  to 
ransack,  General  Sherman  was  attracted  by  the  pathetic 
wails  of  an  old  negro  servant  who  sat  at  the  front 
entrance  and,  in  accents  hysterical  with  grief  and  fear, 
repeatedly  sobbed: 

"0,  Lawd,  what's  Miss  Cecilia  gwine  ter  do  now!" 
Catching  the  sound  of  a  name  which  was  once  charm- 
ingly familiar  to  his  ear,  there  flashed  across  the  old 
soldier's  mind -a  vision  of  West  Point,  and  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry  which  betrayed  some  touch  of  tenderness  he 


""What  is  the  full  name  of  your  mistresst  Come, 
answer  me  quick  I" 

"Miss  Cecilia  Stovall  Shellman,"  replied  the  dis'- 
tracted  servant. 

"Why,  that's  my  old  sweetheart!"  exclaimed  the  man 
of  blood  and  iron. 

Tearing  a  leaf  from  his  note-book,  the  grim  warrior 
hastily  scratched  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Stovall  Shellman : 

"My  dear  Madam — You  once  said  that  you  pitied  the 
man  who  would  ever  become  my  foe.  My  answer  was 
that  I  wonld  ever  protect  and  shield  yon.  That  I  have 
done.    Fot^ve  all  else.    I  am  bat  a  soldier. 

W.  T.  Sherman. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
replace  what  they  had  taken,  while  a  guard  was  stationed 
about  the  mansion  to  protect  it  from  further  molestation. 
Even  iron  will  melt  in  the  heat  of  a  blaze  fervent 
enough  to  soften  it ;  and  for  the  sake  of  an  old  love  affair 
of  his  youth,  the  grim  despoiler  spared  Shellman 
Heights.  Sentiment  often  crops  out  in  unexpected  places. 
Now  and  then  we  find  violets  growing  in  the  clefts  of 
volcanic  rocks.  Sherman  moved  on.  Later  came  Hooker, 
who  learning  the  same  particulars  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  mansion  issued  the  same  order  to  his  troops. 
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It  is  said  that  another  nnsaGGessfnl  snitor  for  the 
hand  of  this  beautiful  Southern  woman  was  gallant  Didi 
Gamett,  a  young  West  Pointer,  in  charge  of  the  arsenal 
at  Augusta,  then  the  girlhood  home  of  Miss  Stovall. 
To  the  handsome  youth's  proposal  of  marriage,  the  fair 
oTjject  of  his  affection  was  by  no  means  indifferent.  But 
the  young  girl's  father  did  not  favor  this  match.  The 
lovers  were  forbidden  to  meet  and  the  obstinate  lass 
was  finally  sent  to  visit  relatives  in  South  Carolina. 
There  was  probably  no  objection  to  tiie  young  man  him- 
self. The  best  Virginia  blood  rippled  his  veins ;  but  his 
profession  was  hazardous  and  his  income  small.  Mr. 
Stovall  wished  to  see  his  daughter  wedded  to  a  lord  of 
many  acres.  In  this  whim  he  was  gratified.  While  visit- 
ing the  Palmetto  State,  Miss  Cecilia  smiled  on  the  suit 
of  a  gentleman  to  whom  her  father  interposed  no  objec- 
tion and  whose  means  enabled  him  to  build  for  his  bride 
the  beautiful  old  home  on  the  Etowah.  But  the  young 
officer  whose  suit  she  was  forced  to  decline  always 
ranained  true  to  his  first  love.  He  never  married;  and 
when  he  fell  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  in  1863,  the 
image  of  sweet  Cecilia  Stovall  still  ruled  the  heart  of 
General  Bichard  B.  Garnett,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  "Lone  Star"  Flag  of  Texas  Woven  by  a  Georgia 
Woman 


IT  is  a  well  anthentieated  fact  that  the  famous  "Lone 
Star"  flag  of  Texan  Independence  was  born  on  the 
soil  of  Georgia;  and  the  beautiful  emblem  which  was 
destined  to  win  historic  immortality  at  Goliad  was  de- 
signed by  a  young  lady  of  Crawford  C'ounty :  Miss  Joanna 
B.  Troutmao.  The  following  account  has  been  condensed 
from  a  brief  history  of  the  flag  written  by  Macon's  pioneer 
historian,  Mr.  John  C.  Butler,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  facts  from  the  Georgia  standpoint  and 
whose  story  is  corroborated  by  an  article  found  in  an  old 
copy  of  the  Galveston  News.    Says  Mr.  Butler:* 

"On  November  12, 1835,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Macon.  Robert  Augustus  Beall,  John  Rutherford,  and 
Samuel  M.  Strong  were  among  the  speakers  who  endorsed 
the  claims  of  Texas.  Lieutenant  Hugh  M.  McLeod,  from 
West  Point,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  spirited  appeal, 
pledging  himself  to  resign  his  commission  and  to  embark 
as  a  volunteer.  He  declared  that  what  Texas  needed  was 
soldiers — ^not  resolutions. 

"Captain  Levi  Eckley,  commander  of  the  Bibb  Cav- 
alry, presided,  with  Simri  Rose  as  secretary.  Colonel 
William  A.  Ward,  of  Macon,  proposed  to  form  a  company 
of  infantry  to  enlist  in  the  Army  of  Texas,  whereupon 
thirty-two  gentlemen  came  forward  and  enrolled  as  vol- 


*m*toriea]  Reoord  of  Uaoon,  by  Jobs  C.  Butler,  Uaood,  IBTS,  pp.  iii.iti. 
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onteers.  On  motioQ,  the  chair  appointed  Gteneral  B.  A. 
Beall,  Colonel  H.  G.  Lamar,  Colonel  T.  G.  Holt,  James  A. 
Nisbet,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  a  committee  to 
solicit  subscriptions;  and  before  the  meeting  adjourned 
$3,150  was  handed  in  to  the  committee,  Dr.  Collins  paying 
in  cash  the  greater  part  of  the  amount. 

"As  the  company  passed  through  other  towns  en 
route  to  Texas  other  recruits  were  added.  At  Knoxville, 
in  Crawford  County,  Miss  Joanna  E.  Trontmau — after- 
wards Mrs.  Vinson — a  daughter  of  Hiram  B.  Troutman, 
made  and  sent  a  beautiful  banner  of  white  silk,  with  a 
bine  lone  star  upon  it,  to  Lieutenant  McLeod  to  present 
to  the  company  at  Columbus.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  flag: 

Columbus,  Ga.,  November  23,  1835. 
"Miss  Joanna: 

"Colonel  Ward  brought  your  handsome  and  appro- 
priate flag  as  a  present  to  the  Georgia  Volunteers  in  the 
cause  of  Texas  and  Liberty.  I  was  fearful  from  the 
shortness  of  the  time  that  you  would  not  be  able  to 
finish  it  as  tastefully  as  you  would  wish,  but  I  assure 
yon,  without  an  emotion  of  flattery,  it  is  beautiful, 
and  with  us  the  value  is  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of 
the  donor.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  being  the  medium 
of  presentation  to  the  company ;  and,  if  they  are  what 
every  true  Georgian  ought  to  be,  your  flag  will  yet  wave 
over  fields  of  victory  in  defiance  of  despotism.  I  hope 
the  proud  day  may  soon  arrive,  and  while  your  star  pre- 
sides none  can  doubt  of  success. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend. 

Signed:  Hugh  MoLbod." 


"This  patriotic  standard,  made  in  Crawford  County, 
by  Miss  Troutman,  became  renowned  in  the  history  of 
tte  gallant  young  republic  as  the  first  flag  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  ever  unfurled  on  Texas  soil  t  As  they  were 
not  permitted  to  organize  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
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States,  Colonel  Ward  proceeded  with  his  followers  to 
Texas,  where  they  were  organized  according  to  regula- 
tions. He  gathered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
who  were  formed  into  three  companies.  These  were 
then  organized  into  a  battalion,  the  officers  of  which  were : 
William  A.  Ward,  major ;  William  J.  Mitchell,  surgeon ; 
David  I.  Holt,  quartermaster;  and  Henderson  Cozart, 
assistant  quartermaster.  The  captains  were:  W.  A.  O. 
Wadsworth,  James  C.  Winn  and  Uriah  J.  Bulloch. 

"After  several  engagements  with  the  Mexicans,  the 
battalion  joined  the  command  of  Colonel  Fannin  and 
formed  a  regiment  by  electing  Fannin  colonel  and  Ward 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  regiment  numbered  five  hundred 
and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Goliad.  On  March  13,  1836, 
tiie  original  battalion,  imder  Ward,  was  sent  thirty  miles 
to  the  relief  of  Captain  King  who  had  thirty  men  pro- 
tecting a  number  of  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
church  at  the  mission  of  Refugio.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
battalion,  they  found  Captain  King  surrounded  by  a  large 
force  of  Mexicans  who  disappeared  on  discovering  that 
he  was  re-enforced.  Afterwards,  on  leaving  the  mission, 
King,  with  his  command,  was  captured  and  killed. 

"Re-enforced  to  the  number  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
the  Mexicans  then  intercepted  Ward,  who  retired  to  the 
church.  Breastworks  wore  made  by  the  battalion  of 
pews,  grave-stones,  fences  and  other  things,  and  the  fire 
of  the  Mexicans  was  resisted  for  two  days,  with  a  loss  to 
the  enemy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  of  only  six  to 
the  Americans.  But  the  ammunition  of  the  battalion  was 
exhausted  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle,  when  Colonel 
Ward  was  reluctantly  forced  to  capitulate,  signing  the 
regular  articles  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 

"It  was  stipulated  that  the  battalion  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  eight  days.  Colonel  Fan- 
nin, in  the  meantime,  sent  four  different  couriers  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  Ward's  delay,  each  of  whom  was 
captured  and  shot  by  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  were 
again    heavily    re-enforced    and   advanced   upon   Fort 
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Goliad.  (See  elsewhere  an  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Fannin's  men,  a  large  percentage  of  whom  were  Geor- 
gians). Ward's  battalion  was  included  in  this  massacre, 
having  been  brought  in  as  prisoners  of  war. 


"From  an  old  copy  of  the  Galveston  News  the  follow- 
ing aceotmt  is  taken:  'The  flag  of  the  Lone  Star  which 
was  first  unfurled  in  Texas  was  borne  by  the  Georgia 
battalion,  commanded  by  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ward,  who  with  almost  his  entire  command  was  massa- 
cred at  Goliad,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  in  what  is  known 
as  'Fannin's  Massacre,'  he  being  nest  in  command  to 
the  lamented  Colonel  James  "W.  Fannin.  The  flag  was 
presented  to  Colonel  "Ward's  command  as  they  passed 
through  Knoxville,  Crawford  County,  Ga.,  by  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Joanna  E.  Troutman.  It  was  made  of  plain 
white  silk,  bearing  an  azure  star  of  five  points.  On  one 
fflde  was  the  inscription  in  rich  but  chaste  colors :  'Liberty 
or  Death';  and,  on  the  other,  the  patriotic  Latin  motto: 
'Ubi  lAbertas  habitat,  ibi  nostra  patria  est.'  "* 


"The  flag  was  first  unfurled  at  Velasco  on  January 
8,  1836.  It  floated  to  the  breeze  from  the  same  liberty 
pole  with  the  first  flag  of  Independence  which  had  just 
been  brought  from  Goliad  by  the  valorous  Captain  "Wil- 
Uam  Brown.  What  became  of  the  flag  of  Independence 
we  do  not  know,  bat  the  beautiful  star  of  azure  was  home 
by  Fannin's  regiment  to  Goliad,  and  tiiere  gracefully 
floated  from  the  staff.  On  March  8,  1836,  an  express 
arrived  at  Goliad  from  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  oflSci- 
ally  announcing  that  the  convention  then  in  session  had 
formally  made  solemn  declaration  that  Texas  was  no 
longer  a  Mexican  province  but  a  free  and  independent 
reprf)lic. 

"Amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  beautiful  'Banner  of 
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the  Lone  Star'  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  flag  staff, 
where  it  proudly  streamed  over  the  hoary  ramparts  and 
the  time-shattered  battlements  of  La  Bahia.  But  just 
as  the  sunset  gun  was  fired  and  the  usual  attempt  was 
made  to  lower  the  colors,  by  some  unlucky  mishap,  the 
beautiful  silk  banner  became  entangled  in  the  halyards 
and  was  torn  to  pieces.  Only  a  small  fragment  remained 
adjnsted  to  the  flag  staff;  and  when  Colonel  Fannin 
evacuated  Goliad  to  join  General  Houston,  in  accordance 
with  received  orders,  the  last  remnant  of  the  first  '  Flag 
of  the  Lone  Star'  was  still  fluttering  at  the  top  of  the 
staff  from  which  first  floated  the  flag  of  Texan  Inde- 
pendence. 

"With  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  at  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  the  silver  service  of  the  wily  commander 
was  also  captured,  and  some  of  the  trophies  of  victory, 
including  his  massive  forks  and  spoons,  were  forwarded 
by  General  Rusk  to  Miss  Troutman,  in  token  of  the 
regard  which  this  Georgia  lady  had  inspired  in  the  stem, 
scarred  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  meeting  of 
the  first  Congress,  the  Flag  of  the  Lone  Star  was  adopted 
as  the  flag  of  the  Republic  and  the  seals  of  office  ordered 
engraved  with  the  star  upon  them.  The  public  recognition 
of  the  maternity  of  the  first  Flag  of  the  Lone  Star  as  be- 
longing to  Georgia  was  made  by  General  Memmican 
Hunt,  the  first  minister  from  the  Republic  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States. 
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"Litde  Giffen  of  TenneMee":  How  a  Famous  Ballad 
Came  to  be  Written 


IN  the  opinion  of  literary  critics,  "Little  GifEen  of 
Tennessee"  deservedly  ranks  among  the  most  famona 
war  ballads  of  the  English  language.  The  author  of 
the  poem,  Dr.  Prank  0.  Ticknor,  was  an  eminent  physi-. 
dan  of  Colnmbns,  Ga.;  and  in  going  the  rounds  of  hia 
eoimtry  practice,  he  often  amused  himself  by  dashing  off 
spirited  lines,  not  a  few  of  which  were  written  on  the 
lacks  of  prescription  blanks.  His  poems  while  lacking 
perhaps  in  literary  finish  are  replete  with  lyric  fire 
and  sweetness.  Most  of  them  are  merely  song-skele- 
tons but  they  possess  a  rythm  most  captivating  to  the  ear. 
"Little  Giffen"  was  written  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Tar  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  composition 
of  the  famous  ballad  are  narrated  in  the  following  graphic 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Charles  J.  Swift,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Colnmbns,  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Georgia  bar.  The  sketch  contains  the  first  authen- 
tic accoont  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.* 


"After  the  battle  of  Ohickamauga,  there  was  con- 
tmaal  fighting  between  the  two  hostile  armies  from  Dal- 
ton  to  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  pressure  of  the 
advancing  enemy  was  persistent,  but  at  every  stand  he 
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was  opposed  by  the  stabbom  resistance  of  the  retreating 
foe,  under  Gen.  Johnston,  who  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
famous  Roman  general  Fabius  Maximns,  in  order  to 
draw  Gen.  Sherman  from  his  base  of  supplies.  Gen. 
Johnston  was  removed  in  the  summer  of  1864,  and  the 
determination  of  what  the  final  issue  of  his  plans  might 
have  been  has  become  purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

"Gen.  Hood  succeeded  Gen.  Johnston  in  command. 
Subsequent  to  the  battles  of  MurfreeBboro,  Chickamanga, 
etc.,  the  cities  and  towns  which  could  be  conveniently 
reached  by  train  from  Atlanta  began  to  receive  a 
great  many  sick  and  wounded  Confederate  soldiers. 
These  increased  as  Johnston's  army  approached  Atlanta, 
and  the  battles  between  Hood  and  Sherman  caused 
every  available  building  in  these  cities  and  towns  to  be 
converted  into  Confederate  hospitals.  One  of  these 
in  Columbus  was  the  old  Banks  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Broad  street,  nearly  opposite  the  fire  engine  house. 
One  of  the  inmates  of  this  hospital  was  a  mere  yonth^ 
so  badly  wounded  in  one  of  his  legs,  that  gangrene  had 
supervened. 

"Dr.  Carlisle  Terry,  then  and  afterwards  a  leading 
physician  of  Columbus,  was  tlie  general  surgeon  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  Evelyn  P.  Carter,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Woolfolk  and  Mrs.  Rosa  N.  Ticknor  were  sisters,  who, 
witli  other  ladies  of  Columbus,  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  hospitals  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  These 
sisters  were  the  daughters  of  Major  Thos.  M.  Nelson, 
formerly  of  Virginia,  and  related  to  the  Byrds,  Pages 
and  Nelsons,  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  Old 
Dominion  from  the  earliest  Colonial  days. 

"In  going  through  the  old  Banks  building  hospital, 
Mrs.  Ticknor  and  her  sisters  came  to  the  cot  on  which 
was  lying  the  wounded  youth.  He  was  very  young,  and 
was  wasted  away  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  so  weak  and 
emaciated  that  he  seemed  more  dead  than  alive.  Moved 
by  an  unusual  sympathy  and  motherly  tenderness  that 
the  sacrifice  of  war  and  the  toll  of  battle  should  include 
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one  so  yonng,  they  asked  permission  to  remove  him  and 
to  take  him  to  one  of  their  homes.  Dr.  Terry  looked  at 
the  apparently  dying  soldier  lad  and  consented  to  his 
removal  but  said  some-what  sardonically  to  the  visitors, 
that  they  would  probably  be  put  to  the  lionble  of  sliding 
him  hack  dead,  in  a  day  or  two. 


"Following  these  preliminaries  at  the  hospital,  New- 
ton Giffen  was  taken  to  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor, 
at  Torch  Hill,  five  miles  south  of  Columbus.  For  days 
and  nights  the  unequal  struggle  went  on,  between  the 
faintest  signs  of  life  in  the  patient  and  the  gangrenous 
poison  which  pervaded  his  system.  But  Torch  Hill  was 
on  the  heights  where  the  breezes  were  refreshing  and 
the  air  pore  and  balmy,  and  there  'Little  Giffen'  had  a 
I^ysician's  attention  and  the  gentlest  nursing  from  the 
host,  her  sisters,  and  others  in  this  Southern  home. 
When  he  had  somewhat  advanced  toward  recovery  he 
told  them  that  he  was  Newton  Giffen  from  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  his  mother  was  still  living;  that  he.  could 
nather  read  nor  write ;  that  since  he  had  enlisted  in  the 
army  he  had  been  in  eighteen  battles  and  had  been 
wounded  seriously  for  the  first  time  by  the  one  which 
had  brought  him  to  his  present  affliction. 

"Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ticknor,  son  of  the  poet,  is  now  a 
practicing  physician  in  Columhus.  To  avoid  seeming 
anachronisms  in  the  recital,  this  Dr.  Ticknor  will  be  in 
several  places  spoken  of  as  Douglas.  He  was  about  six 
years  younger  than  Newton  Giffen,  but  as  the  eldest  of 
the  Ticknor  children,  he  well  rememhers  the  request  his 
mother  and  aunts  made  to  take  Newton  from  the  hospital, 
and  he  has  never  forgotten  his  impression  of  Dr.  Terry's 
manner  and  expression,  betokening  the  utter  nselessness 
of  the  change  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

"At  Torch  Hill,  Newton's  improvement  was  slow  and 
protracted.  "When  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  to  prop 
Idmself  (m.  his  elbow,  he  took  his  first  daily  lessons  in 
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the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  This  latter  accomplish- 
ment enabled  him  to  pen  his  first  letter  to  his  mother  fax 
away  in  the  wilderness  of  her  Tennessee  monntain  home. 
The  second  letter  was  to  his  captain.  The  one  written  to 
his  mother  probably  never  reached  its  destination,  bnt 
the  one  to  his  captain  did,  and  the  answer  was  almost 
literally  as  the  poem  has  it.  When  Newton  was  able  to 
get  out  of  doors,  he  and  Douglas  Ticknor  were  good 
chums  and  companions.  T^e  latter  recalls  that  Newton 
was  yery  industrious,  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  wrapping  of  the  apple  trees  to  keep  the  rabbits  from 
eating  the  hark,  and  that  both  of  them  went  forth  on 
occasions  to  pick  blackberry  leaves  to  make  green  tea. 
Dr.  Douglas  Ticknor  describes  Newton  as  having  very 
light  hair,  fair  complexion,  of  unusual  tallness  for  his 
age,  and  very  thin. 


"Before  he  had  entirely  recovered,  Newton  received 
a  letter  from  his  captain  urging  him  to  return  to  his 
company  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  On  receipt  of 
this  letter,  Newton  made  preparations  for  an  immediate 
start.  He  bade  a  tearful  farewell  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor and  all  the  members  of  the  family  and  promised,  if 
spared,  to  write  to  them.  His  manly  character  and  bear- 
ing, his  sincerity  and  gratitude  left  no  room  for  doabt 
that  he  would  write  at  ttie  first  opportunity;  hut  no  letter 
ever  came.  Hence  the  inference  by  those  who  were  look- 
ing for  a  letter  from  their  former  charge,  that  he  had 
been  killed  in  the  first  engagement  after  his  return  to  the 
front.  This  is  the  only  statement  in  the  poem  which 
cannot  be  positively  substantiated.  All  others  are  actual 
facts — so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  when  Dr.  Ticknor  wrote 
'Little  Giffen,'  he  read  the  first  draft  of  it  to  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor and  was  about  to  tear  it  up,  remarking  'it  was  too 
true  to  be  good  poetry.'  Mrs.  Ticknor  interposed  and 
saved  the  poem  from  destmction. 

"On  the  morning  when  Newton  Giffen  left  Torch  Hill 
on  his  way  to  his  company,  passage  was  taken  on  an  old 
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gray  army  horse,  Newton  riding  in  front  and  Donglas 
ridiBg  behind.  Getting  near  to  Bull  Creek  bridge,  about 
half  way  between  Torch  Hill  and  Colnmbus,  they  found 
the  waters  of  the  creek  at  flood  height  and  covering  all 
the  lower  lands  on  the  side  of  their  approach  to  the 
bridge.  The  old  horse,  getting  a  little  off  the  road  where 
the  water  covered  it,  fell  into  a  big  washout  and  in 
struggling  to  extricate  themselves,  both  of  the  hoys  were 
imhorsed,  and  eame  near  being  swept  down  the  stream 
and  drowned.  Douglas  TicSnor  and  the  horse  got  ashore 
on  the  side  next  to  home.  'Little  Giffen'  was  carried  by 
the  current  to  a  point  where  he  gained  a  footing  close  to 
the  bridge.  About  the  time  the  excitement  and  danger 
was  over,  a  negro  drove  up  with  a  four-mule  team  on  his 
way  to  Columbus.  He  kept  in  the  track  of  the  submerged 
road  and  met  with  no  mishap  such  as  that  to  the  boys  and 
the  old  gray  horse.  With  no  other  possession  than  his 
dripping  and  muddy  clothes,  'Little  Giffen'  climbed  into 
the  four-horse  wagon  and  standing  up  waved  a  last  fare- 
well to  his  friend,  Douglas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  raging 
waters. 


"It  is  said  by  some  that  Newton  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro.  However,  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept. 
10,  1863.  This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  order 
of  time  belongiug  to  the  events  of  which  the  poem  treats. 
The  letter  that  Newton  received  urging  his  return,  was 
very  likely  eo-eval  with  the  general  order  by  Johnston 
for  his  officers  and  captains  to  get  every  man  back  to  his 
command  who  might  be  able  to  return. 

"Many  of  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  army  of  Ten- 
nessee under  Johnston  remember  the  urgency  of  these 
recalls.  It  is  very  well  established  that  'Little  Giffen's* 
name  was  Isaac  Newton  Giffen,  and  that  his  father  was 
a  blacksmith.  He  was  bronght  to  Columbus  in  September, 
1863,  and  left  Torch  ffiU  in  March,  1864.    The  big  over- 
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flow  at  Bull  creek  bridge  waa  presumably  from  the  equi- 
noctial storm. 

"Johnston  took  command  of  the  army  of  Tennessee  in 
December,  1864.  The  winter  having  ended,  the  opera- 
tions known  as  the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign  commenced 
in  the  spring,  after  this ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
in  making  readiness  for  this  campaign,  'Little  Giffen' 
and  other  absentees  received  notices  to  return  to  the 
front.  Dr.  Tieknor  was  bom  in  Jones  county,  Georgia, 
and  in  1874,  he  died  in  Clolumbns,  Ga.,  in  his  fifty-second 
year.  He  is  buried  in  Linwood  cemetery,  in  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Tieknor  is  in  her  eightieth  year,  (1909),  and  is 
living  in  Albany,  Ga.,  with  her  son,  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Tiek- 
nor." 


Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  this  famous  ballad 
whose  exquisite  versification  has  charmed  the  ears  of 
thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  poem  has 
been  translated  into  numerous  foreign  tongues.  Though 
written  at  random,  in  the  nervous  style  of  one  whose  time 
was  largely  consumed  by  the  weighty  cares  of  his  profes- 
sion and  whose  incense  to  the  muses  was  offered  at  odd 
intervals,  this  unpremeditated  song  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  gems  of  the  war  period  of  American  letters.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  Little  Giffen  fell  in  battle  soon 
after  leaving  Torch  Hill.  The  character  of  the  lad,  his 
promise  to  write  if  spared,  the  kindness  which  was  lav- ' 
ished  upon  him  by  devoted  friends,  the  sense  of  gratitude 
which  he  must  have  felt  for  favors  received,  and  the  long 
silence  which  followfed  his  departure,  these  preclude  the 
supposition  that  he  could  possibly  have  survived  the  clash 
into  which  he  again  plunged.  Doubtless  he  was  numbered 
among  the  unknown  dead  in  one  of  the  battles  which 
occurred  soon  thereafter;  hut  Dr.  Tieknor  has  happily 
rescued  the  lad's  name  from  oblivion  and  blazed  it  im- 
mortally upon  the  heights  of  song. 
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James  Ryder  Randall:  Origin  of  "Maryland, 
My  Maryland" 


IT  is  not  the  least  among  the  favors  which  Fortune  has 
showered  upon  Augusta  that  it  was  long  the  home  of 
the  gifted  poet  who  wrote  the  immortal  war-lyric: 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland."  James  Ryder  Randall  was 
by  destiny  a  Georgian.  Though  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., , 
January  1,  1839,  he  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  January  15, 
1908.  For  many  years  he  was  an  honored  and  beloved 
editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Chronicle;  and  his  ashes  today 
rest  in  Augusta's  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  Between 
the  dates  which  measured  his  useful  life  he  saw  much  of 
the  world.  At  Georgetown,  D.  C,  he  received  his  educa- 
tion ;  he  taught  for  a  while  in  Poydras  College  in  Louis- 
iana; and  then  he  drifted  to  New  Orleans.  On  account 
of  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  shortly  after  enlistment  in  1861;  but  there 
was  not  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  who  possessed  more  of  the 
fire  of  battle.  He  resided  for  a  brief  period  at  Anniston, 
Ala.,  an  industrial  center,  where  he  edited  the  Eot-Blast; 
bnt,  to  quote  the  Macon  Telegraph,  "for  Randall  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  journal  devoted  to  such  hard  facts  as  pig- 
iron  looks  to  us  like  patting  Saladin  to  carving  gate-pegs 
with  a  scimitar." 

He  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Congressman  "William 
H.  Fleming,  of  Georgia,  afterwards  to  Senator  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  and  during  this  period  he  was  brought  into 
dose  contact  with  prominent  men.    His  letters  to  the 
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Chronicle  were  widely  qnoted  by  his  contemporaries  and 
are  still  replete  with  interest  to  the  student  of  polities. 
Says  Prof.  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  his  accredited  biog- 
rapher*: "Except  for  these  visits  to  Washington,  Ran- 
dall established  himself,  for  forty  years  or  more,  far 
from  his  native  city  and  State.  Bnt  in  1907,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  appreciative  Edwin  Warfield,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  a  plan  was  suggested  for  the  official 
recognition  and  material  support  of  the  poet  who 
bad  so  immortalized  his  State  in  song.  He  was  the  guest 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  home-coming  festivities 
of  1907.  He  renewed  bis  friendship  with  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pinkney  White,  then  at  the  age  of  84,  an  active 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  his  poems,  the  compilation 
of  which  his  later  and  most  devoted  friend,  Miss  Lilian 
McGregor  Shepherd  alone  was  able  to  induce  him  seri- 
ously to  begin.  To  her  was  penned  his  last  words  of 
longing  for  his  native  State  of  Maryland,  written  from 
Augusta  and  received  by  her  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
Sustained  by  an  unfaltering  religious  faith,  he  had  no 
fear  of  dying,  but  his  days  had  been  the  days  of  a  dreamer, 
buffeted  by  a  sea  of  troubles.  He  gave  the  best  he  had 
to  his  friends;  his  life  to  his  home  and  family;  to  Ms 
native  State  an  immortal  name ;  and  to  the  English  lan- 
guage perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  battle-hymns." 


Professor  Andrews  thus  narrates  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  famous  song  was  composed.  Says  he : 
"The  date  was  April  23,  1861.  Mr.  Randall  waa  then  at 
Poydras  College,  in  Louisiana.  The  poem  was  inspired 
during  the  sleepless  night  which  followed  the  reading  of 
an  account  of  the  clash  between  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  marching  through  the  city 
to  Soutiierri  soil,  in  which  the  first  citizen  to  fall  was  a 
friend  and  college  mate  of  the  poet.    Randall  was  then 
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but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Poydras  College  was  a 
tolerably  well-endowed  Creole  institution  at  Point-Con- 
pee.  Bnt  snbseqoent  fires  have  destroyed  every  object 
associated  with  the  writing  of  Maryland,  My  Maryland,' 
from  the  desk  of  the  poet-teacher  to  the  buildings  of  the 
college  itself.  The  morning  after  the  composition  was 
fiaished  the  poet  read  it  to  his  English  classes,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  eothnsiasm.  Upon  being  urged  to  publish 
it,  the  youthful  instructor  at  once  sent  the  manuscript  to 
the  New  Orleans  Delta,  where  it  first  appeared  on  April 
26,  1861 ;  and  from  this  paper  the  words  were  reprinted 
by  newspapers  throughoot  the  Southern  States." 

"In  Maryland  the  poem  was  first  published  several 
weeks  later  in  a  paper,  the  South,  established  in  Balti- 
more by  Thomas  W.  Hall,  who  was  shortly  thereafter 
confined  in  Fort  "Warren  for  spreading  such  seditious 
sentiments.  It  was  published  in  various  forms  in  the 
poet's  native  city  of  Baltimore,  where  it  was  evident  that 
a  majority  of  the  leading  people,  through  close  associa- 
tion with  Southerners  In  business  and  social  relations, 
sympathized  with  the  South  and  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  intended  coercion  of  the  seceding  States.  While 
the  words  and  sentiments  of  the  song  thrillingly  appealed 
to  Southern  sympathizers,  the  music  lovers  of  Baltimore 
saw  in  the  swing  and  melody  of  the  verse  unexampled 
opportunity  for  some  immediate  musical  adaptation  in 
song.  Henry  C.  Wagner,  of  the  poet's  native  city,  was 
the  first  to  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  'Ma  Nonnandie,'  then  a 
familiar  air.  But  though  the  French  language  was  the 
means  of  starting  the  poem  upon  its  melodious  song- 
life,  it  was  through  the  medium  of  the  GFerman  that  it 
reached  the  final  form  in  which  it  now  appears." 


"Among  the  famous  beauties  of  Baltimore  in  1861 
were  the  Cary  sisters,  to  whose  home  as  loyal  Southern- 
ers 'My  Maryland*  soon  came.  The  fiery  appeal  to 
Sonthem  valor  was  declaimed  again  and  again  by  one 
of  these,  Miss  Jennie  Cary,  to  her  sister  Hettie,  with  the 
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expressed  intention  of  finding  an  appropriate  musical 
accompanimeDt  for  the  verses ;  and  this  search  ■was  con- 
tinued until  the  popular  'Lauriger  Horatius'  was  tried 
and  thereupon  adopted.  The  risk  of  reducing  it  to  pnbli- 
cation  was  somewhat  serious,  hut  Miss  Rebecca  Lloyd 
Nicholson  spoke  out:  'I  will  have  it  published.  My  father 
is  a  Union  man,  and  if  I  am  put  in  prison,  he  will  take 
me  out.'  She  then  took  'Lauriger  Horatius'  in  a  Tale 
song-book  to  her  father's  house  near-by;  and  after  copy- 
ing the  music  carried  it  to  Miller  and  Beacham.  They 
supplied  her  with  the  first  copies  from  the  press,  besides 
sending  her  other  songs  until  they  were  arrested  and  put 
in  prison."  There  were  some  minor  variations  made  in 
the  text  to  fit  the  music.  Says  Miss  Jennie  Gary:  "The 
additional  'My  Maryland'  was  a  musical  necessity  and 
it  came  to  me  as  a  sort  of  inspiration."  It  has  been  stated 
that  Mr,  Rozier  Dnlaney,  of  Baltimore,  originally  pro- 
posed this  addition;  but  to  Miss'  Gary  belongs  the  credit. 
According  to  Professor  Andrews  it  was  furthermore 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  the  young  girl,  Miss 
Rebecca  Lloyd  Nicholson,'  who  undertook  to  have  the 
song  published  on  her  own  responsibility  should  have 
been  the  grand-daughter  of  .Judge  Joseph  H.  Nicholson, 
whose  wife,  Rebecca  Lloyd,  figured  so  largely  in  adapt- 
ing the  Star-Spangled  Banner  to  the  tune  of  Anacreon 
in  Heaven  and  who  had  it  published  in  musical  form. 
Says  he:  "The  grand-daughter  carried  the  words  and 
music  of  'Maryland,  My  Maryland'  to  the  publishers  in 
1861  as  her  grand-mother  had  done  with  the  'Star-Span- 
gled Banner'  nearly  fifty  years  before."  Subsequently 
Charles  Ellerbrock,  a  young  German  music  teacher  and 
a  Southern  sympathizer,  changed  the  musical  adaptation 
of  'My  Maryland'  from  the  Yale  song  to  the  statlier 
measure  of  its  original,  'Tannenbaura,  O  Tannenbaum'; 
and  in  this  way  it  was  finally  perfected.'  Subsequent 
to  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  the  famous  war-lyric  was 


>M1b!i  Nktiolann,  tbroMich  har  relallonnhlii  to  Fmncia  Scott  K«y.  tnhsrited 
Ih«  orlgltuU  manuscript  o(  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  written  on  tbs  b««k 
or  an  mvelope.    M.  P.  Andrews.     Introduction  to  Randall'*  Poems,  p.  IS. 
■Bongs  ot  the  Clvn  War.    Tbs  Cantnrr,  AuKuat,  IB86. 
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reodered  for  the  first  time  at  the  headquarters  of  Q«neral 
Beauregard,  near  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  by  the  Gary 
sisters,  on  July  4,  1861.* 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  pronounced  'Maryland,  My 
Maryland'  the  finest  anthem  produced  hy  the  Civil  "War. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  placed  it  among  the  very  fore- 
most of  the  world's  martiallyxics.  But  Tvliile  tiie  author's 
fame  will  rest  undouhtedly  upon  this  gem,  there  are  many 
competent  critics  who  consider  his  'Eesurgam'  in  no  wise 
inferior.  To  this  number  belongs  ex-Congresaman  "Wil- 
liam H.  Fleming,  who  places  it,  in  point  of  merit,  even 
ahove  Cardinal  Newman's  "Lead  Kindly  Light."  Though 
importmied  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  North,  where  larger 
salaries  were  offered,  Randall  refused  to  leave  his  be- 
loved Southland.  He  often  felt  the  pinch  of  adverse 
fortune,  but  he  was  never  charmed  by  the  glitter  of  gold. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Bandall  was  the  first  to 
plead  effectively  the  cause  of  an  American  memorial  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  and  to  his  loyal  pen  is  due  the  hasten- 
ing,' in  some  degree  at  least,  of  the  final  reward  into 
which  the  author  of  the  "Raven"  has  at  last  come.  If 
there  are  notes  of  bitterness  in  the  great  war-lyric  of 
Randall,  they  were  wrung  from  his  loving  heart  by  the 
passionate  hour  in  which  they  were  penned.  He  was 
himself  the  apostle  of  tenderness;  and  one  needs  only  to 
turn  to  the  poems  of  "Whittier  to  find  that  the  gentle 
Quaker  bard  of  New  England  has  indulged  in  no  less 
canstic  terms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poem  will 
live.  The  breath  of  immortality  is  in  its  lines,  and  the 
fame  of  Randall  is  secure  even  from  death  itself. 

■"It  hsa  b«eii  affirmed  that  Ur.  Randall  received  tlOO  for  "Uaryland,  Ky 
■Urrland,'  and  the  statement  baa  been  widely  quoted.  The  fact  U  that  on 
■Kveetattre  reader  and  friend  aent  bfm,  as  author  of  the  poem,  some  time 
after  Its  publication,  fioo  In  Confederate  currency,  with  which  he  mar 
vMOOr  bttTe  been  able  to  purchase  a  pair  of  ahoes,  but  ha  did  not  solicit 
<r  receive  direct  compensation  for  any  of  his  poems,  g,  atatement  whlqlf,  In 
iD  pnliabllltr,  can  be  recorded  of  no  other  modem  u^^  of  genhia  on  i^u- 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Oglethorpe:  His  Monument  and  His  Mission 


JAMES  EDWABD  OGLETHORPE,  the  Pounder  of 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  was  the  most  illustrious 
Englishman  to  cross  the  sea  during  the  period  of 
American  colonization.  His  relinquishment  of  a  career 
in  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  New 
World  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  dehtors  of  England 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  philanthropist  without  a  peer 
among  his  contemporaries.  To  realize  what  choice  spirits 
were  sometimes  thrown  into  debtor  prisons  and  what 
ordeals  of  torture  men  of  gentle  blood  were  oftimes  forced 
to  endure  under  an  infamous  system  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  one  needs  only  to  read  "Little  Dorrit,"  a  tale  in 
which  the  greatest  of  English  novelists  has  portrayed  the 
life  of  the  Marshalsea.  But  Oglethorpe  was  not  satisfied 
merely  to  launch  his  humane  experiment.  For  ten  ardu- 
ous years  he  undertook  in  his  own  person  to  defend  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  not  only  again?'*  the  savage  foes  of 
an  unknown  wilderness  but  against  the  haughty  power 
of  Spain.  The  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  Creek 
Indians  at  Coweta  Town,  after  a  hazardous  journey  of 
three  hundred  miles  through  a  trackless  forest  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  far-sighted  statesman  who,  by  a  well- 
timed  coup  of  diplomacy,  brought  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  warriors  to  the  side  of  England  during  the  French  and 
Indian  campaigns.  His  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  the 
battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  when,  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  outnumbered  in  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  he  checked 
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the  advancing  power  of  Spain  and  made  the  continent 
an  Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  proves  him  to  have  been  a  con- 
soimnate  master  of  the  art  of  war. 


fietuming  to  England  he  continued  to  mold  events. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  we  find  him  a  power  in  Parlia- 
ment  His  marriage  in  1745  to  an  heiress,  Elizabeth 
Wright,  daughter  (of  Sir  Nathan  "Wright,  ft  ■baronet, 
brought  him  a  long  rent  roll  and  served  to  enlarge  his 
influential  family  connections.  Ten  years  later,  he  be- 
came the  ofiBcial  head  of  the  Royal  Army,  with  the  full 
rank  of  General.  In  the  most  brilliant  coterie  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  a  group  of  intellects  which  included 
the  great  lexicographer.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  Bos- 
well  at  his  elbow;  the  renowned  artist,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  the  celebrated  poet,  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  and  the 
foremost  orator  of  his  time,  Edmond  Burke ;  we  find  in 
this  select  company  of  immortals  the  tall  figure  of  General 
Oglethorpe.  He  was  too  old,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  but  he  was  the  ranking  soldier 
of  Great  Britain."  It  is  also  a  fact  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  his  sympathies  were  upon  ithe  side  of  the 
Colonies.  Boswell,  in  his  "Life  of  Johnson,"  makes  fre- 
quent allusion  to  General  Oglethorpe,  and  the  great  sol- 
dier's biography  was  to  have  been  written  by  no  less 
renowned  a  pen  than  Dr.  Johnson's,  but  for  some  reason 
the  author  of  "Kasselas"  failed  to  execute  this  task. 
The  portrait  of  Oglethorpe  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  lost  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  famous 
country  seat,  Cranham  Hall.     Alexander  Pope,  in  a 


■"The  Bsaertlon  has  freQuently  been  made,  tboueh  the  authoritr  lor  it  Is 
not  ooDcliulve,  that  belDK  the  senior  or  Sir  William  Howe  there  was  ottered 
to  him  the  commiuict  ot  the  forcee  to  subjugate  America  In  the  War  of  the 
Rertdutlon.  but  that  be  declined  the  appointment,  assuring  the  ministry  that 
he  knew  the  Americans  well,  that  thej  would  never  be  Eut>dued  by  (orce  of 
arms,  but  that  obedience  would  be  secured  by  doing  them  Justice."  History 
ot  Qeorgla,  t^  Wm.  R  Stevens,  p.  iOT,  New  York,  1841. 
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famous  couplet,  extolled  the  great  philanthropist^  Han- 
nah More,  in  a  gossipy  letter,  refers  to  him  with  some 
degree  of  gusto  as  her  new  admirer.  Thomson,  in  his 
poem  on  "Liberty,"  pays  hini  a  fine  tribute,  and,  in  his 
most  famons  production,  "The  Seasons,"  he  allndes  still 
further  to  Ms  humane  experiment.'  The  hardships  of 
the  Georgia  Colonists  are  also  rehearsed  at  some  length 
in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village."'  The  friend  of 
Bishop  Berkley,  the  patron  of  John  Wesley,  and  the  col- 
league of  Horace  Walpole,  the  great  man  who  founded 
GFeoTgia  was  a  personality  of  Titanic  proportions.  Boyal 
favor  was  not  bestowed  upon  Oglethorpe  because  of  the 
well-known  attachment  of  his  ancestors  to  the  House  of 
Stuart.  According  to  an  old  accotmt,  he  was  himself  a 
foster-brother  to  the  Pretender.*    This  explains  why  Eng- 


■"One  driven  br  strong  benevolence  or  loul 
Should  Hr  like  Oglethorpe  (rtHn  pole  to  pole." 

Pope's  SplBtle  to  Colooel  CotteraU. 
The  same  poet  edds: 

"Tb7  sreat  example  shall  throuKh  axea  shine; 
A  favorite  theme  with  poet  and  divine; 
To  all  unborn  thr<  tneiila  shall  proclaim, 
And  add  new  honors  to  thy  deathless  name." 

■"Lo.  BwarmlDK  southward,  on  rejoicing  suns 

Qay  colonies  extend:  the  ealm  retreat 

Of  undeserved  dlstreas;  the  better  home 

Of  those  whom  Bigots  chase  from  foreign  lands; 

Not  bnllt  on  Rapine,  Servitude,  and  Woe, 

And  Id  their  turn  some  petty  trrant's  prey: 

But  bound  by  social  freedom  firm  they  rlsft 

Such  as  of  late  an  Oglethorpe  baa  formed, 

Aiid  crowding  round  the  charmed  Savannah  Seas." 

Thomson's  "liberty." 

"And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  hand 
That  touched  with  human  woe.  redresslve  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail? 
nnpltled  and  unheard,  where  misery  mourns; 
Where  sickness  pines;  where  thirst  and  hunger  bum, 
AJid  poor  mlatortune  feels  ths  laah  of  vice," 

Thomson's  "Seasons." 
■See  Mclntoah  County,  on  the  Altamaha  settlement. 

'FranceB  Shafloe  published  a  Narrative,  In  London,  In  1707.  declaring 
that  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  foster-brother  of  Oglethorpe;  and 
alio  that  the  letter's  mother  was  at  one  time  the  medium  through  whom 
Oxford,  Bollngbroke.  and  even  Queen  Anne  herself  held  communion  with  the 
•xUed  Stuarts.     Consult  Bdlngbroke's  Letters.    See  also  Oglethorpe  County, 
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land  failed  to  knight  the  first  roan  of  his  age.  Bnt  there 
was  little  Deed  for  England  to  lay  the  accolade  of  her 
chivalry  npon  one  of  God's  noblemen."  General  Ogle- 
thorpe died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-seTen.  He 
lived  to  see  the  Colony  which  he  founded  an  independent 
commonwealth  and  to  meet  John  Adams,  the  first  am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  He  was  buried  at  Cranham  Church,  in  Essex 
Comity,  England,  where  bis  last  resting  place  commands 
an  oatlook  upon  the  Korth  Sea. 


Pride  and  gratitude  have  always  mingled  in  the  emo- 
tions with  which  Georgia  has  contemplated  the  career  and 
cherished  the  name  of  Oglethorpe ;  but  almost  two  centu- 
ries elapsed  before  an  adequate  monument  to  the  great 
humanitarian  was  reared  in  the  city  which  he  founded. 
At  last,  under  bright  skies,  on  November  23, 1910,  in  tbe 
city  of  Savannah,  a  superb  bronze  statue  snrmounting  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  was  unveiled  in  Chippewa  Square. 
The  total  cost  of  this  handsome  memorial  was  $38,000, 
of  wbidi  stun  tbe  State  of  Georgia  and  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah each  contributed  $15,000,  while  the  remainder  was 
raised  by  patriotic  organizations.  In  attendance  upon 
llie  zeroises  of  unveiling  were:  Governor  Joseph  M. 
Brown,  of  Georgia;  Governor  B.  B.  Comer,  of  Alabama; 
Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Innes,  representing  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  in  tbe  absence  of  Ambassador  Btyce,  then  on  a 
return  visit  to  England;  Daniel  C.  French,  the  distin- 
gmshed  scnlptor;  David  C.  Barrow,  Chancellor  of  tbe 
ii#]  ■ 

*Tha  following  Osletborpe  bibliography  may  ba  h«lpful  to  itudenU: 
MOsolis  at  General  Jam«a  Edward  Oglethorpe,"  by  Bobert  Wright,  LoDdon, 
IMI;  '•lite  of  General  Oglethorpe,"  by  Hemr  Bruce,  New  York,  1B90; 
"June*  Oglethorpe,  the  Foutlder  of  Oeoisla,"  by  Harriet  C.  Cooper,  New 
Tt>rk,  ivoi;  "Jamea  Edward  Oglethorpe,"  an  address  at  tbe  Annual  Banquet 
of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  at  Savannah,  February  G, 
1M4,  by  Jndga  Smory  Speer.  Included  In  a  volume  of  speeches  on  "Lee, 
Uucoia.  QraDi,"  etc.,  New  Xork  and  Waahlngton,  IVOS;  and  Judge  Charl- 
tm'a  oration  at  tbe  unveiling  of  the  Oglethorpe  monument  In  Savannah, 
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University  of  Georgia;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilder,  President  of 
the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America ;  Mrs. 
John  M.  Graham,  State  Regent  for  Georgia  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Bevolution ;  Bight  Beverend  Fred- 
erick F.  Reese,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Georgia;  Judge  Walter  0.  Charlton,  orator  of  the  day; 
official  representatives  of  varions  patriotic  orders  and 
numerous  dignitaries  both  State  ajid  Federal.  Several 
visiting  military  organizations  were  also  present,  con- 
stituting, with  the  local  companies,  an  impressive  pa^- 
ant.  Facing  the  enemies  of  the  Colony,  the  statue  of 
Oglethorpe  looks  toward  the  south  and  west  The  great 
soldier  and  civilian  is  portrayed  in  the  typical  English 
dress  of  the  period,  appropriate  to  the  rank  and  station 
in  which  he  moved.  On  the  granite  pedestal  is  a  bronze 
tablet  bearing  the  inscription  which  follows: 


Erected  bj  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Citj  of 
Savannah,  and  the  Patriotic  Societiec  of  the  State  to 
the  memoiy  of  the  Qreat  Soldier,  Eminent  Statesman, 
and  Famous  Philanthropist,  General  Jamea  Edward 
O^etborpe,  who,  in  this  citj,  on  the  12tti  da^  of 
Febmary,  A.  D.,  1733,  founded  and  established  the 
Colon}'  of  Qeorgia. 


Governor  Joseph  M.  Brown,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Wilder,  President  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  unveiled  the  monument.  The  prayer 
of  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Eight  Beverend  Fred- 
erick P.  Eeese,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Geor- 
gia, after  which  the  orator  of  the  day,  Judge  Walter  G. 
Charlton,  President  of  the  Oglethorpe  Monument  Asso- 
ciation and  President  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  was  presented  to  the  vast  assemblage. 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  British  representa- 
tive, Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Innes  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Monument  Commission,  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  who 
made  the  formal  tender  of  the  monument,  in  an  eloqn^it 
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speech.  Jndge  Charlton  reviewed  at  some  length  the 
illostrioQs  career  of  Oglethorpe.  He  sketched  the  times 
which  prodnced  him,  narrated  the  circnmstances  which 
led  to  the  Colonial  experiment,  and  dwelt  upon  his  sacri- 
fices, his  achievements,  and  his  principles.  The  great 
battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  received  exhaustive  and  thorough 
treatment.  From  the  standpoint  of  historical  criticism, 
the  oration  of  Judge  Charlton  was  a  masterpiece  of 
patriotic  eloquence,  characterized  throughout  by  judicial 
impartiality,  by  keen  analysis,  and  by  rare  scholarship. 
The  following  salient  paragraphs  from  Judge  Charlton's 
speech  will  fitly  conclude  this  resume  of  the  exercises. 
Said  he  in  part : 


"Near  two  centuries  ago  a  man  of  strong  and  noble 
nature  sought  here  and  there  in  London  a  missing  friend, 
wiiose  character  and  kindly  qualities  kept  him  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance.  His  search  brought  him  at  length 
to  the  debtors'  prison  of  the  Fleet,  where  in  vilest  sur- 
roundings, deliberately  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  cell  with 
victims  of  smallpox,  he  found  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
dying  of  that  loathsome  disease.  When  he  departed  from 
that  horrible  scene,  his  life  was  consecrated  to  a  great 
purpose.  With  the  passing  of  the  years  there  came  a 
bright  day  in  the  long  ago,  when  as  the  soft  voices  of 
spring  were  calling  back  to  life  and  glory  the  sleeping 
beauties  of  nature,  there  landed  upon  what  was  destined 
to  become  a  sovereign  state  a  small  band,  selected  to 
start  upon  its  career  the  most  remarkable  experiment  in 
the  history  of  colonization.  The  purpose  had  reached  its 
fnlfilnieDt,  for  the  sorrowing  friend  was  Oglethorpe;  the 
adventurers,  the  passengers  of  the  Anne;  the  land,  the 
commonwealth  which  holds  our  allegiance,  our  hopes,  onr 
happiness.    •    •    • 

"There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. They  were  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  of  earth. 
Few  ID  number ,  antrained  in  military  venture,  unskilled 
in  civic  construction,  their  mission  was  to  build  for  all 
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time  an  empire  in  a  wilderness  and  hold  it  against  the 
war-like  savage  and  the  armies  and  navies  of  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Even  aa  they  set  foot  upon 
the  shore,  facing  them  were  the  hordes  of  Indians  whom 
they  were  to  resist,  whilst  to  the  sonth  were  gatiiering 
like  unto  the  storm-clonds  of  the  coming  tempest  the 
hosts  of  Spain.  Yet  from  the  trajpc  elements  of  failure 
came  victory,  for  in  the  divine  purpose  of  the  Almighty 
it  had  been  ordained  that  there  should  also  stand  upon 
the  soil  of  Oeorgia  at  that  moment  the  one  man  in  all  the 
world  through  whom  victory  might  come.    •    •    • 

"Influence  and  opportunity  brought  him  a  commis- 
sion, in  his  fifteenth  year,  under  Malborough,  and  after 
the  peace  of  1712  he  served  under  Prince  Eugene  in  the 
campaigns  on  the  Danube.  There  could  hflv©  been  no 
better  martial  schooling.  But  in  this  English  boy  was 
something  beyond  military  enthusiasm.  Working  in  his 
active  brain  was  the  constructive  force  which  molds 
statesmen,  and  so  directs  and  rules  the  destinies  hNf 
nations.  He  might  in  the  parliamentary  career  upon 
which  he  entered  in  1722,  have  attained  distinction,  or, 
restive  in  the  subservient  crowd  which  dog  the  footsteps 
of  the  great,  he  might  have  gone  prematurely  to  that 
life  of  quiet  which  in  the  distance  awaited  his  coming.  It 
was  otherwise  ordained.  The  pen  of  a  great  novelist  a 
century  later  aroused  to  indignant  protest  the  English 
mind  against  the  iniquities  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
the  echo  of  that  far  off  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
sounded  at  length  in  the  constitution  of  Georgia.    •    •    • 


"His  work  accomplished;  his  mission  fulfilled,  on  July 
23,  1743,  he  sailed  for  England,  never  to  see  again  the 
land  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  too  grreat  to  escape  the  calumnies  of  the  small 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  narrow.  Having  passed  to 
payment  the  expenditures  made  by  him  out  of  his  per- 
sonal fortune,  the  English  government  revoked  its  action 


and  appropriated  his  money.  Having  availed  themselves 
of  bis  military  talents,  the  advisers  of  royalty  conrt- 
martialed  him  on  gTonods  which  were  dismissed  as  slan- 
derous. FinaUy,  he  withdrew  from  the  service  of  an 
tmgratefal  monarch  and  entered  upon  the  last  stage  of 
the  jonmey  of  life  which  was  to  end  on  July  1,  1785. 
King  and  courtier  might  see  in  him  only  a  successful 
rival  for  the  fame  which  it  was  not  given  them  to  attain, 
bnt  with  the  great  spirits  of  bis  time  he  became  a  welcome 
guest.  Authors  laid  tributes  at  his  feet  and  poets 
bound  about  his  brow  the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory. 
Georgia  and  her  fate  never  passed  from  his  thought. 
Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  tendered  the  command  of  the  English  forces,  and 
refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Colony  he  had 
founded.  "Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  never  in  thought  or 
word  that  history  records  was  he  ever  disloyal  to  the 
(.'olony  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

"He  had  striven  with  success  for  the  betterment  of 
the  weak  and  helpless  in  an  age  of  abject  selfishness.  He 
had  made  an  empire  with  a  handful  of  the  oppressed  of 
earth,  and  the  work  had  survived.  He  had  overcome  the 
Indian  by  persuasion  and  kindness  and  won  the  abiding 
friendship  of  the  savages  he  had  been  sent  to  slay.  He 
bad  encountered  the  most  powerful  foe  of  England  and 
driven  him  in  disastrous  defeat  before  his  scant  battle- 
line.  Reversing  all  the  traditions  of  Colonial  administra- 
tioD,  he  had  been  tolerant  and  just.  He  was  a  builder  and 
not  an  iconoclast;  a  statesman  and  not  a  schemer;  a 
soldier  and  not  a  plunderer. 

"Brave  and  wise  and  merciful,  the  end  he  accom- 
plisbed  placed  him  in  historic  perspective  a  century  ahead 
of  the  day  in  which  he  worked.  Honest  in  an  era  of 
guile,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  he  comes  to  ns 
with  his  unstained  record,  to  live  so  long  as  Geoi^ans 
shall  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways  and  see  and  approve 
the  better  things  of  life.  In  all  his  brilliant  career — in 
the  hour  of  stress,  in  the  moment  of  victory — no  clamor- 
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ons  sound  of  vain  and  self-applauding  words  came  from 
his  lips.  There  was  no  need.  That  which  he  did  sends 
its  triumphant  paens  down  the  centuries;  and  over  his 
illustrious  career  Georgia  stands  guard  forever."* 
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CHAPTER  X 


Fort  Frederica:  1735 


ON  the  west  side  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  at  a  point 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Altamaha 
Eiver,  stands  an  ancient  pile,  the  origin  of  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  days  of  Oglethorpe.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  Geoi^a's  historic  mins.  Some  of  the  very  guns  which 
were  need  to  expel  the  Spaniards  may  be  seen  upon  its 
mo83-eovered  ramparts;  and  not  only  the  earliest  bnt 
the  bravest  memories  of  Colonial  times  cluster  about  its 
tfiemantled  walls.  Except  for  the  part  which  it  played 
in  checking  the  haughty  arrogance  of  Madrid,  an 
altogether  different  sequel  might  have  been  given  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  North  America,  for  here  it  was 
that  the  Castilian  power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
for  the  first  time  challenged  and  the  march  of  Spain 
toward  the  North  halted  by  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
the  English  Colonies. 

Only  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  beach,  an 
automobile  brings  the  visitor  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
to  the  picturesque  old  ruin  and  puts  him  in  touch  with 
the  romantic  life  of  two  centuries  ago. 

The  road  to  Frederica  winds  through  splendid  forests 
of  live-oak,  weirdly  and  gloomily  draped  with  pendant 
mosses.  It  skirts  the  historic  battle  groxmd  of  Bloody 
Harsh,  passes  nndemeath  the  famous  Wesley  oak,  and 
commands  a  view  of  Christ  Church,  within  the  aacred 
preciots  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  tombs  wherein 
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repose  the  duat  of  the  old  planters,  whose  elegant,  homes 
and  fertile  acres  have  long  since  been  abandoned. 

If   the  visitor   prefers   he   can   make   the   trip   to 
Frederica  by  water. 


The  site  of  the  old  fort  was  well  chosen.  It  faces  one 
of  the  several  streams  into  which  the  delta  of  the  Alta- 
maha  Eiver  divides  on  approaching  the  ocean,  bnt  it  so 
happens  that  the  channel  which  it  overlooks  at  this  point 
constitutes  the  most  important  outlet  to  the  sea.  Ogle- 
thorpe possessed  the  trained  eye  as  well  as  the  stont 
arm  of  the  soldier.  He  saw  at  once  the  strategic  value 
of  the  bluff,  while  in  the  level  area  of  ground  which 
stretched  behind  it  he  found  the  ideal  spot  for  his  future 
home  town.  It  was  on  his  return  trip  from  England  that 
he  transported  hither  some  of  the  new  colonists  and 
began  to  erect  the  fort,  which  was  to  guard  the  exposed 
southern  frontier  of  Georgia.  The  original  structure  was 
in  the  main  built  of  tabby,  a  concrete  material  of  lime 
•mixed  with  shells  and  stones.  It  waer  quadrangular  in 
shape,  provided  with  four  bastions,  and  defended  by 
eighteen-pounders.  Oglethorpe  himself  superintended 
the  work  of  construction  and  taught  the  men  to  dig  the 
ditches  and  to  turf  the  ramparts.  There  were  two  large 
magazines,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  in 
height  included  within  the  stockade.  The  barracks  were 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  they  occupied  quar- 
ters ninety  feet  square.  Over  the  gateway  rose  a  tower, 
while  on  either  side  there  were  bas:tions  two-stories  in 
height,  and  twenty  feet  square,  each  equipped  with  heavy 
guns.  To  furnish  adequate  water  supplies,  a  well  was 
dug  within  the  fort. 

When  everything  was  completed,  Oglethorpe  made 
another  trip  to  England  to  recruit  his  famous  regiment, 
which  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  best  military 
organizations  in  the  s'ervice  of  the  King.  In  honor  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  stronghold  was  chris- 
tened Frederica. 
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Bat  time  has  spared  only  the  barest  remnant  of  the 
ancient  citadel  which  saved  the  oontinent  of  North 
America  from  Spanish  domination.  Only  the  walls  of 
the  old  fort  have  been  spared.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  town 
survives.  Says  one  who  has  often  visited  the  historic 
spot*:  "It  is  a  shame  to  think  how  the  blocks  of  tahby 
were  carted  away  to  bnild  the  lighthonse  and  the  negro 
qaarters,  so  that  nothing  remains  of  the  old  town  of 
Frederica.  I  remember  when  a  child  seeing  a  honse  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  battery  and  I  can  recall  how  I  peeped 
down  with  awe  at  the  magazine  below.  If  onr  patriotic 
societies  had  been  earlier  founded  how  much  might  have 
been  saved  from  vandal  hands.  Bnt  we  are  thankfnl  to 
save  even  this  remnant,  which  the  greedy  waves  had 
already  overthrown  when  we  determined  to  preserve  it. 
On  these  very  blocks  of  tabby  the  great  and  good 
Oglethorpe  may  have  laid  his  hand.  It  is  preserved  in 
honor  of  him,  tbe  Pounder  of  Georgia,  whose  energy  was 
bonndless,  whose  watchfulness  was  unceasing.*' 


It  is  to  the  (Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  that  the  credit  belongs  for  the  rescue  of  this 
historic  min  on  the  Georgia  coast.  Occasional  visits  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  island  disclosed  the  sad  plight  in 
which  the  old  fortifications  were  left  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  immediate  action  if  anything  were  done 
to  rescue  the  ancient  land-mark  from  utter  extinction. 
At  one  time  there  stood  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  an 
occupied  building.  Just  how  long  ago  it  stood  here  is 
nncertain,  hut  in  removing  the  debris  some  of  the  work- 
men chanced  to  discover  the  walls.  Thus  after  the  lapse 
of  long  years  was  the  existence  of  the  old  fort  brought 
to  the  attention  of  tbe  public.  In  1902  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Colonial  Dames  looking  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  stronghold.    This  was  possible 

*MrB.  J.  J.  WUdu",  of  Savaniutb,  President  of  Uia  0«argta  Society  of 
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only  in  part;  but  without  losing  a  moment's  tiine  these 
patriotic  women  took  the  initiative,  raised  the  funds 
wliich  were  needed  for  making  the  proper  repairs,  and 
in  dne  time  completed  the  task.  Embedded  in  one  of  the 
outer  walls  of  the  old  fort  is  an  elegant  tablet  of  bronze, 
eighteen  by  twenty-fonr  inches,  on  which  may  be  read 
the  following  inscription : 


OaLETHOBFE 

This  remDHnt  is  all  that  time  liaa  spared  of  the 
Citadel  of  the  Town  of  Frederira,  bailt  b7  General 
Oglethorpe,  A,  B.,  IT35,  as  an  outpoat  agaioat  tbe 
Spaniarda  in  Florida.  Preaented  by  the  Georgia  aocl- 
ety  of  Colonial  Damea  of  America,  1904. 


With  impressive  exercises,  the  above  mentioned  tablet 
was  unveiled  on  April  22,  1904.  There  were  a  number  of 
distinguished  visitors  present,  including  representatives 
from  the  various  patriotic  orders.  The  fort  on  this 
occasion  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers.  The  tablet 
was  covered  with  the  British  flag,  while  the  American 
colors  floated  from  the  parapet.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  unveiled  the  tablet.  The  prayer  of  invocation 
was  offered  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Winn,  rector  of  Christ  Church 
at  Frederica,  after  which  the  anthem  "America"  was 
sung  by  a  choir  of  children.  Then  followed  an  address 
by  Mrs.  Wilder,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Captain  C.  S. 
Wylly,  of  Brunswick,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day, 
Hon.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of  Savannah,  who,  in  eloquent 
language,  told  the  brave  story  of  the  old  fort.  Some  few 
paragraphs  from  this  address  are  herewith  reproduced. 


Said  Mr.  Stovall,  in  substance:  "Those  who  would 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  real  James  Oglethorpe  must  come 
to  Frederica,  for  he  was  above  everything  else  a  soldier. 
When  he  had  finished  his  earlier  task  at  Savaimah,  his 
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face  by  some  mysterious  fascination  was  turned  to  tlie 
BonthwBrd.  He  liiereupon  set  ont  for  St.  Simon's  where, 
true  to  his  military  instincts,  he  built  his  forts  and  assem- 
bled his  regiment,  and  where,  for  the  first  time,  yielding 
to  the  domestic  spirit,  he  reared  his  roof-tree  and 
established  the  beginning  of  his  home.  Until  he  left  the 
Colony  never  again  to  return  he  resided  at  his  cottage  on 
St  Simon's  Island,  and  of  all  the  places  planted  and 
nnrtiiTed  by  him,  none  so  warmly  enlisted  his  energies 
or  engaged  his  constant  solicitude  as  this  fortified  town 
at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river. 

"The  men  who  sailed  with  Francis  Drake  and  who 
ravaged  the  Spanish  main  in  the  sixteenth  century  did 
not  lead  a  more  venturesome  or  heroic  existence  than  did 
C^Ietborpe  at  Frederiea,  yet  according  to  Colonel  Jones, 
'the  only  hours  of  leisure  he  ever  enjoyed  were  in  sight 
and  sound  of  his  military  works  on  the  southern  frontier.' 
Weary  of  the  outcries  and  intrigues  of  the  settlers  at 
Savaimah,  stung  by  their  evidences  of  ingratitude  and 
discouraged  by  their  protests  against  his  benign  super- 
vision, he  found  rest  at  Frederiea,  where  he  stationed  his 
r^ment  and  revived  a  military  regime.  Here  he 
mounted  guard  under  the  spreading  oaks  and  watched 
the  sentinels  as  they  paced  ^e  lonely  shades.  Now  and 
then  he  conversed  genially  with  the  cadets  of  the  old 
families  who  had  enlisted  here,  while  ever  and  anon  he 
heard  the  bugles  ring  out  in  the  silver  moonlight  and  saw 
his  guard  sloop  patrol  the  estuaries  of  the  AJtamaha. 

"Oglethorpe  proved  to  be  a  sea-fighter  as  well  as  an 
infantry  commander.  He  seemed  to  be  at  home  in  every 
branch  of  the  service.  Napoleon,  when  he  heard  that  the 
English  had  vanquished  the  French  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  held  up  his  hands  in  helplessness  and  exclaimed : 
'I  cannot  be  everywhere.'  But  Oglethorpe  seemed  to 
have  the  faculty  of  being  everywhere  and  of  covering 
every  foot  of  ground  and  every  sheet  of  water,  from  the 
month  of  the  St.  John's  to  St.  Simon's  Island.  He  served 
the  guns  on  shipboard  and  on  the  land  batteries,  and  even 
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acted  as  engineer.    He  had  the  power  of  initiative.    He 
poBsesaed  the  aggressive  genina  of  attaclk." 


"Walpole  called  him  a  'bully.'  He  was  not  that;  but 
he  was  a  military  man  every  inch  of  hihi,  strict  and 
severe  in  discipline,  better  snited  to  the  scenes  of  war 
than  to  the  patient  civic  administration  of  the  council 
board.  After  the  Spanish  had  been  driven  from  the 
lixoits  of  Georgia  and  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been 
accomplished,  leaving  Frederica  free  from  the  fear  of 
further  invasion,  Oglethorpe  sailed  away  to  the  old 
country  and  left  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  Colony  to 
other  hands.  It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  for  his  fame  that 
he  did  so.  The  rules  of  the  trustees  were  much  modified. 
ThQ  charter  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  and  the  dras- 
tic lines  upon  which  the  paternal  government  of  Ogle- 
thorpe had  been  projected  were  partially  changed.  But 
conditions  had  shifted.  A  Colony  environed  by  an 
implacable  foe,  subject  to  spoliation  at  any  time,  must  be 
governed,  perhaps,  by  the' rules  of  the  ramparts  and  of 
the  quarterdeck.  A  people  basking,in  peace  and  develop- 
ing under  the  arts  need  vastly  different  regulations.  But 
fortunate  for  all  of  us  it  was  that  the  first  period  of 
Georgia's  existence  was  shaped  by  a  master  hand  and  its 
destinies  guided  by  one  of  the  noblest  men  and  one  of 
the  knightliest  soldiers  in  Europe. 

"If,  however,  he  was  lacking  in  any  of  the  elements 
of  statesmanship,  he  was  still  possessed  of  a  consummate 
diplomacy.  He  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Geoi^a  and 
treated  with  Ihe  Indians  in  such  a  way  that  they  became 
his  friends  for  life.  The  land  grabbing  of  some  of  the 
early  settlers  in  this  country  was  conspicuonsly  absent 
in  the  dealings  of  James  Oglethorpe.  Even  the  punctil- 
ious grandees  of  Spain  were  charmed  with  the  accomp- 
lished English  courtier. 

"Fortunate  it  is  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  that 
Oglethorpe  was  not  assassinated  by  his  soldiers,  who  rose 
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in  mutiny  and  fired  npon  him  in  his  tent,  or  that  he  did 
not  perish  by  the  shot  -which  came  so  near  ending  his 
career  at  St.  Aagnstine.  France  and  Spain  had  both  set 
prices  npon  his  head  and  had  incited  the  Indians  to  way- 
lay him  during  some  of  his  jonmeys  through  the  lonely 
forest;  but  happily  for  mankind  he  bore  a  charmed  life 
and  saved  for  all  time  the  American  Colonies  from  spolia- 
tion and  ruin." 


"After  the  departure  of  Oglethorpe  and  the  oon- 
clnsion  of  peace  Frederica  began  to  retrograde.  The 
troops  were  finally  removed  and  the  fortifications  fell 
into  decay.  Houses  commenced  to  tumble  down,  and 
there  were  'barracks  without  soldiers,  guns  without 
carriages,  and  streets  overgrown  with  weeds.*  Even  in 
1774,  two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Frederica  was  a  ruin ;  from  the  crumbling  walls  of  the 
deserted  houses,  figs  and  pomegranites  were  growing; 
and  the  brave  town  soon  dwindled  into  nothingness. 
During  the  Revolution  the  British  troops  well-nigh  con- 
pleted  the  spoliation  of  time.  The  mission  of  Frederica, 
according  to  Col.  Jones,  was  accomplished  when  the 
Spaniards  no  longer  threatened.  Its  doom  was  pro- 
iioimced  in  the  hour  of  its  victory.  Fannie  Kemble,  who 
visited  the  mins  in  1839  saw  'Qxe  wilderness  of  crumbling 
gray  walls  compassionately  cloaked  with  a  thousand 
graceful  creepers'." 
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CHAPTER  XI 


The  Wedey  Oak 


TO  the  west  of  the  main  highway  and  in  less  than  half 
a  mile  of  Port  Frederica,  on  St.  Simon's  Island, 
looms  an  ancient  oak,  gnarled  and  twisted.  It  rises 
to  a  height  of  some  two  hundred  feet,  while,  over  an  area 
of  several  acres,  its  cool  shade  rests  like  a  henediction. 
It  stands  at  the  gateway  to  the  chnrchyard  of  Christ 
Church;  and,  according  to  local  tradition,  it  marks  the 
exact  spot  on  which  the  Wesleys  preached  during  the 
infant  days  of  the  settlement.  At  first,  Charles  Wesley 
was  employed  in  secular  work.  He  engaged  himself  to 
Oglethorpe  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  before 
leaving  England,  but  he  afterwards  took  orders  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Frederica.  From  time  to  time  he  was  also  joined 
by  his  brother  John,  who  came  down  from  Savannah. 
Even  if  the  oak  in  qaestion  is  not  the  identical  forest 
monarch  under  which  the  Wesleys  preached,  its  antiquity, 
from  outward  appearances  at  least,  is  sufficiently  great  to 
embrace  the  period  of  Georgia's  early  settlement,  and 
several  generations  sleep  within  the  quiet  enclosure  over 
which  it  stands  sentinel.  From  the  outstretched  limbs  of 
the  old  oak  trail  the  pendant  mosses,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance of  great  solemnity  and  beauty  and  making  it  the 
picturesque  embodiment  of  the  austere  memories  which 
cluster  about  the  sacred  spot.  The  present  chapel  is 
oomparatively  new  and  thoroughly  modem  ia  every 
appointment,  but  it  occnpies  the  site  of  one  which  was 
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qnjte  old,  and  on  the  parish  register  are  the  names  of  the 
earliest  residents  of  St.  Simon's  Island. 


When  Charles  Wesley  accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  this 
place,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Altamaha,  it  was  an 
infant  settlement  and  the  walls  of  Fort  Prederica  were 
just  beginning  to  rise  as  a  bulwark  against  the  powerful 
encroachments  of  the  Spaniards.  Says  Dr.  Lee:*  "Of 
this  settlement,  Charles  Wesley,  now  in  holy  orders, 
took  the  spiritaal  charge.  Bat  he  failed  to  make 
a  BDceess  of  bis  work.  Benjamin  Ingham  was  with  him, 
a  man  of  sincere  piety  but  of  doubtful  judgment.  Etven 
before  the  close  of  the  first  month  he  had  eome  to  logger- 
heads with  the  people  and  was  finding  his  duties  as 
BGcretary  an  intolerable  burden.  His  congregation  had 
'shnmk  to  two  Presbyterians  and  a  Papist,'  and  the 
physical  discomforts  of  the  place  nearly  drove  him  wild. 
Nor  was  Lc  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Oglethorp* 
treated  bim.  The  good  man,  who  had  to  attend  to  every- 
body's claims  all  over  the  Colony,  and,  in  addition,  was 
providing  against  threatened  attacks  from  without,  grew 
impatient  with  the  incessant  complaints  made  against 
Charles  Wesley,  who  seemed  to  be  always  in  hot  water. 
Moreover,  in  the  ecclesiastical  attempts  of  the  latter  to 
set  everything  on  a  basis  of  thorough  propriety,  there 
was  present  a  distinct  element  of  insabordination  to  civil 
anthority,  which  was  beginning  to  show  disintegrating 
efiFects  in  the  attitude  of  the  community  at  large.  Being 
a  thorough  disciplinarian  Oglethorpe  keenly  resented 
the  injndicioDS  meddling;  and  he  visited  his  wrath  upon 
his  secretary  in  some  acts  of  petty  tyranny  for  which  he 
afterwards  expressed  regret. 

"In  the  beginning  of  April,  John  Wesley  came  to 
Frederica  and  preached  in  the  new  store-bonse.  He  bad 
hoped  to  set  matters  right  by  his  presence  but  was  onsne- 
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cessfol.  We  can  picture  the  two  brotbers,  Bitting  together 
under  the  broad  oak,  which  is  still  pointed  out  on  the 
island  as  having  afforded  them  shelter  and  can  be  seen 
by  toarists  on  board  the  vessels  which  pass  throngh  the 
channel.  Under  it  they  no  doabt  discnsaed  the  worries 
and  trials  of  Colonial  life.  John  Wesley  decided  to 
change  places  for  a  time  with  his  brother;  and  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  mnch  happier  in  Savannah.  Bnt  he 
fonnd  that  Georgia  was  no  place  for  him;  and,  on 
July  26, 1736,  at  noon,  he  took  his  final  leave  of  Savannah, 
snrprised  that  he  'felt  no  more  joy  in  leaving  snch  a 
scene  of  sorrow.'  In  the  friendly  parting  with  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  latter  advised  him  to  t^e  a  wife,  bb  it  would 
be  likely  to  increase  his  nsefnlness." 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Coweta  Town:  Where  a.  Treaty  was  Signed  the  Effect 

of  Which  was  a  Death-Blow  to  France  on 

the  Mississippi 


OPPOSITE  the  great  bend  in  the  Chattahoochee 
Biver,  jast  below  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Columbus,  on  the  Alabama  side  of  the  stream, 
there  stood  an  old  Indian  settlement  called  Coweta  Town. 
It  was  here,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river,  that 
Fort  Mitchell  was  built  in  after  years.  The  locality  was 
also  loDg  famous  as  a  duelling  grouud  and  the  tragic 
dnel  between  Governor  George  W.  Crawford  and  Colonel 
Thomas  E.  Bumside  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  fort.  But,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  red- 
skins, Coweta  Town  was  the  principal  village  of  the  great 
MoBCOgee  or  Creek  Confederacy  of  Indians,  a  seat  of 
government  at  which  council  fires  were  held  annually 
by  the  various  component  tribes.  It  was  from  one  of  these 
— tiie  Coweta  or  Lower  Creeks — that  the  name  of  the 
town  was  derived.  There  was  also  living  in  this  neighbor- 
hood at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  a  subordinate  band  of 
Indians  who  called  themselves  Uchees  and  who  gave  alle- 
giance to  the  Muscogees.  Here,  on  Aug.  21, 1739,  occurred 
an  event  of  transcendant  interest  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Geor^a  but  to  the  entire  English-speaking  race,  for 
Qiere  was  here  signed  and  sealed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
the  ultimate  effect  of  which  was  to  give  an  Anglo-Saxon 
eiiaracter  to  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  North 
America. 
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The  least  reflection  will  suffice  to  make  the  truth  of 
this  statement  plain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French,  at  this  time, 
by  reason  of  the  explorations  of  LaSalle,  claimed  the 
entire  Mississippi  basin  of  the  continent,  reaching  from 
the  Great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south.  They  were  already  securely  entrenched  upon  the 
ice-bound  heights  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence;  but  they 
sought  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Prance  upon  the  vast 
and  fertile  region  which  bordered  upon  the  warm  tropics. 
For  thirty-five  years,  Bienville  had  governed  with  far- 
sighted  statecraft  tbe  Province  of  Louisiana.  His  great 
aim  was  to  give  reality  to  the  old  dreams  of  LaSalle, 
viz. — to  bring  the  native  tribes  under  French  control,  to 
foster  trade  relations,  to  discover  mines,  to  establish 
missions,  and  to  unite  Louisiana  to  Canada  by  means  of 
a  chain  of  forts  planted  at  strategic  points  along  the 
great  Father  of  Waters. 

In  furtherance  of  this  grand  design,  he  had  not  only 
fortified  the  Mississippi  delta  hut  had  planted  the 
standard  of  King  Louis  upon  the  bluffs  at  Mobile. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  latter  exploit,  he  claimed  for 
France  two-thirds  of  the  land  ceded  to  Georgia  by  the 
Crown  of  England.  Had  Oglethorpe  failed,  therefore, 
at  this  critical  moment  to  enlist  the  friendship  of  the 
powerful  Muscogee  or  Creek  Confederacy  of  Indians 
and  to  confirm  by  treaty  agreement  the  English  right 
of  ownership  to  the  land  described  in  Georgia's  charter, 
there  would  have  been  an  altogether  different  story 
for  the  future  historian  to  tell.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  Indians  would  have  come  under  the  spell  of  the 
French  diplomacy,  for  the  Jesuits,  a  noble  hand  of  mis- 
sionaries, were  not  slow  in  finding  the  key  to  the  savage 
heart ;  and,  in  such  an  event,  not  only  would  the  territory 
today  embraced  within  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have 
been  lost  to  England  but,  from  the  additional  strength 
gained  by  this  alliance,  another  result  might  have  been 
given  to  the  French  and  Indian  wars.    Ib  the  light  of 
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this  somewhat  rapid  survey,  therefore,  it  is  not  diffieolt 
to  trace  an  intimate  logical  connection  between  the  treaty 
of  friendship  conclnded  at  Coweta  Town  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in 
North  America  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  t 


The  masterful  mind  of  Oglethorpe,  with  almost 
prophetic  ken,  foresaw  at  once  the  danger  which  con- 
fronted the  Colony  of  Georgia ;  and,  in  good  season,  he 
stmek  a  blow  for  England,  which  was  destined  to  echo 
down  the  centuries.  The  great  philanthropist  and  soldier 
had  already  in  the  fall  of  1738  met  at  Savannah  the  chiefs' 
of  fonr  of  the  Creek  towns  with  whom  he  had  sealed  a 
pact  of  friendship.  But  Georgia  was  begirt  by  enemies. 
To  the  sooth  were  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  and  to  the 
west  were  the  French  in  Louisiana;  and,  in  order  to 
eircnnivent  any  covert  designs  on  the  part  of  these 
powers  to  seize  the  territory  of  Georgia,  he  sought  by 
means  of  larger  co-operation  with  the  Indians  to  confirm 
the  English  right  of  occupation  to  the  Georgia  lands  and 
to  bind  the  savage  tribes  more  securely  to  him,  in  the 
event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

He,  therefore,  resolved  to  attend  the  next  great 
annnal  conclave  or  coimcil-fire  of  the  Muscogee  Indians, 
oa  the  Chattahoochee  River,  at  Coweta  Town. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  he  accordingly  left 
Savannah,  on  July  17,  1739,  accompanied  on  the  perilous 
Mpedition  by  a  few  chosen  companions,  among  them, 
lientenant  Dunbar,  Ensign  Leman,  and  Cadet  Eyre, 
besddes  a  small  retinue  of  servants.  The  journey  from 
Savannah  to  Coweta  Town  lay  through  a  trackless  forest, 
tiiree  hundred  miles  in  extent ;  and,  taken  in  the  heat  of 
midammner,  there  was  added  to  the  likelihood  of  attack 
from  savage  Indians  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the  pesti- 
laitial  air  of  the  swamps.  We  can  thus  form  some  idea 
of  the  sturdy  mold  of  character  in  which  this  stalwart 
<md  heroic    Englishman    was    cast.      The    wonderfol 
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influence  of  his  strong  personality  npon  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  wilderness  again  bore  fruit  in  the  success  of  his 
mission  to  Coweta  Town,  where,  in  dne  time,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  concluded  with  the  Creeks,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  obtained  the  good-will  of  twenty  thousand  war- 
riors and  sealed  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia. 

En  route  back  to  Savannah,  on  the  return  trip,  the 
splendid  constitution  of  Oglethorpe  gave  way,  and,  for 
weeks,  at  Augusta,  he  lingered  in  the  uncertain  balances 
of  fate,  equipoised  between  life  and  death — the  victim  of 
a  malignant  fever.  But  at  length  he  came  successfully 
through  the  severe  ordeal  of  illness.  His  great  work, 
under  divine  providence,  was  still  lanfinished  for,  besides 
thwarting  the  designs  of  France,  there  was  still  reserved 
for  him  the  supreme  and  final  task  of  sounding  the  death- 
knell  of  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bloody  Marsh. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Koody  Manh:  Whore  a  Battle  was  Fought  in  ^ich 
Spain  Lost  a  Continent 


BETWEEN  the  liffbt-liouEre  at  St.  Simon's  and  the 
old  citadel  of  Frederica  there  stret(^e8  a  low  plain 
on  which  was  staged  a  war  drama,  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  which  upon  ttie  subsequent  fortunes  of  America 
hardly  admits  of  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World.  Here,  on  July  7,  1742,  was  foughit  the  historic 
battie  of  Bloody  Marsh.  To  quote  an  authority  whose 
opinion  is  universally  respected,  Thomas  Carlyle,  "half 
tfce  world  was  hidden  in  embryo  under  it";  and  this 
wisest  seer  and  clearest  thinker  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury further  adds:  "The  Yankee  nation  itself  was  in- 
volved, the  greatest  phenomonon  of  these  ages."*  The 
renowned  Whitefield  declared  that  Geor^a''8  deliverance 
from  the  Spaniards  ait  this  time  was  to  be  parallelled 
"only  by  some  instances  out  of  the  Old  Testament."^ 
Said  he:'  "Certain  it  is  that  Hhis  battle,  though  well  nigh 
forgotten,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  decisive  in  the 


■Judse  Bmory  Speer,  In  a  speech  deUvered  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Georsia  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  at  SaTannah,  on  February  E,  1BB(, 
■Dd  Incorporated  In  a  volume  entitled  "Uncoln,  Lee,  Grant,  and  Other 
BlDgraphlGal  Addreeaea."  pp.  130-131,  New  York  and  WashlnKton.  ISOB.  In 
this  same  work.  Judge  Speer  reproduces  the  "Offlclol  Report  ot  Don  Manuel 
Hontlano,  Spanish  Commander  ot  the  B^cpedttJon  against  Georgia."  a  docu- 
ment of  very  great  value  to  historians. 

*UcCall,  Stephens,  Jones. 

'Judge  Speer  In  the  work  above  mentioned,  pp.  130-131.  Also  an  address 
dettrered  by  Judge  Walter  G.  Charlton,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Oglethorpe 
a  Savannah,  November  !3,  1910. 
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anmals  of  our  ooimtry.  It  determined  that  Nortih  America 
should  be  left  to  the  exploitaitiioii  of  *he  Angb-Saxon,  the 
Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  races.  Had  succeas  attmded  the 
Spaniards,  they  would  have  advanced  upon  the  more 
Bortheni  settletnents. "  To  quote  an  eminent  jurist  of 
thi«  State,"  "General  Oglethorpe  received  from  the  Gov- 
emoTB  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pemnsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  special  letters,  con- 
gratulating him  on  Mr  sucoees  and  dxpreet^ng  gratitude 
to  the  'Supreme  Governor  of  Nations  for  placing  the 
afflairs  of  the  Colonies  under  the  direction  -of  a  Oeoeral, 
so  well  qualified  for  the  important  trust."  In  the  ancient 
Spanis'h  burial  ground  near  Prederica  lie  the  remains  of 
some  of  the  hapless  victims  wiho  fell  in  this  engagement, 
but  the  sacred  area  is  choked  with  briars  and  brambles 
while,  amid  the  damp  nndergpowth,  hisses  the  vengeful 
sniake.  It  is  the  announced  plan  of  the  Bninswick  chap- 
ter, of  the  D.  A.  R.,  at  an  early  daite,  to  place  aii>i>n>priate 
markers  on  the  historic  field ;  and,  in  view  of  titie  ultimate 
eignificanee  of  the  battle  here  fought,  it  is  more  tSian 
likely  that  the  hearty  cooperation  of  tlie  organi/^a- 
tnttn  at  large  will  be  given  them  in  this  patriotic  wwrk. 
The  disappearance  of  tihe  Spanish  flag,  on  Jianuarj-  1, 
1899,  from  the  whole  upper  half  of  t)hc  Western  Hemis- 
phere, wiben  the  independence  of  C^^ba  was  recognized 
by  the  government  at  Madrid',  merely  served  to  record 
the  final  issues  of  the  great  \ictory  achieved  by  Ogle- 
fthoppe  when,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred  men.  he  inau- 
gurated the  era  of  Spain's  downfall  and  gave  the  wfhole 
continent  of  North  America  to  English  civilization. 


At  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  tablet,  placed  by  the 
Oolonial  I>amee,  on  April  22,  1904,  in  the  walls  of  the  old 
fort  at  Frederica,  Hon.  Pleasant  A.  S'tovall,  of  Savannah, 
delivered  the  address  of  tihe  occasion.  His  portrayal  of 
the  battle  of  Bloody  Marsih  was  peculiarly  graphic,  coin- 
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dding  in  the  main  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  accred- 
ited historians.  Said  he,  in  speaking  of  the  miracnlous 
feat  of  arms  by  whieh  Oglethorpe  broke  the  tide  of  the 
Spanish  invasion: 

"It  was  at  this  time  that,  with  six  hundred  men, 
assisted  by  a  few  weak  vessels,  he  put  to  flight  an  army 
of  five  thousand  Spanish  troopa,  supported  by  a  powerful 
fleet  Oglethorpe  did  not,  like  the  Florida  governor,  shut 
iimself  up  in  his  fortress  and  await  the  issue  behind 
barred  gates.  He  put  himself  fearlessly  in  his  frail 
guard  schooner,  sailed  out  in  the  face  of  the  thirty-sis 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  darted  in  and  out  among  tjiem, 
%hting  his  way  through  them  in  his  cutters  or  beating 
them  back  in  bis  barges. 

"Finally  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  not  prevent 
the  Spanish  from  landing.  He  spiked  bis  guns  on  St. 
Simon's,  sent  his  fleet  to  sea,  and  marched  up  to  the 
citadel  at  Frederiea,  where  he  rallied  the  Highlanders 
and  rangers.  The  rest  of  his  work  on  that  eventful  day 
taxes  the  credulity  of  modern  times  and  goes  to  make  up 
one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  in  English  history.  The 
Colony  of  Georgia  was  saved  by  a  miracle  and  Oglethorpe 
acknowledged  his  thanks  to  Providence,  who  gave  him 
the  victory.  He  routs  the  first  party  of  Spaniards,  which 
landed  npon  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  takes  prisoners 
himself,  pursues  the  enemy  to  an  open  meadow  and 
posts  his  platoons  in  such  a  position  that  they  commanded 
the  plain  entirely.  The  soul  of  energy,  and  anxious  to 
cover  every  part  of  the  island  at  once,  he  returned  to 
Frederiea  to  see  if  the  enemy  had  approached  the  works 
by  watf"?.  Convinced  that  everything  was  quiet  here,  he 
flew  back  to  his  platoons  and  the  sight  which  met  him 
was  enOQgh  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  His  trusted 
soldiers  had  broken  in  disorder.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
when  he  reached  the  plain  of  Manassas,  found  the  Con- 
federate lines  badly  broken.  Oglethorpe,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Bloody  Marsh,  encountered  similar  scenes  of 
disorder.    The  work  of  rallying  the  troops  only  occupied 
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a  moment.  Under  Ms  tmsted  leadersHp  they  went  to 
the  fray  and  found  to  their  surprise,  that  a  portion  of 
Oglethorpe's  men  had  stood  their  ground  and  had  already 
routed  the  Spaniards  with  heavy  slaughter.  They  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  thicket  and  had  fired  upon  the 
Spaniards  with  deadly  effect,  forcing  them  back  to  the 
seashore  and  lining  the  marsh  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
The  day  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  new  world. 

"Oglethorpe  completed  by  stratagem  his  victory  on 
land.  He  convinced  the  Spanish  that  the  Carolina  ships 
and  forces  were  expected  next  day  and  their  great  gal- 
leons, after  making  a  sortie  upon  Frederica  by  water, 
where  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
retired  in  confusion  and  soon  sailed  away  to  Florida  and 
Cuba.  Oglethorpe  wrote,  in  considering  the  situation  be- 
fore the  attack,  that  he  could  not  do  impossibilities.  But 
it  was  the  impossible  which  happened.  The  standards 
of  England  were  now  secure  upon  the  frontiers  of  Geor- 
gia. Tlie  Spanish  had  resented  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  upon  the  Southern  frontier,  but  the  title  of  the 
conqueror  was  now  undisputed.  As  to  Ogletiiorpe,  the 
two  worlds  rang  with  his  name  and  he  received  letters 
from  the  governors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  thanking 
him  for  the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  the 
British  colonies  in  America.  Had  Frederica  fallen 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Jamestown  and  the  whole  sea- 
board would  have  been  open  to  attack  by  the  Spanish 
army  and  navy,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Havana  for 
this  very  purpose.  The  day  at  Frederica  decided  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  not  the  Castilian  was  to  be  master 
of  the  new  world." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


Quitt  Church,  Savannah:  Where  the  Getn'gia 
Cdonutt  First  Worshipped  God 


TO  quote  a  distrngoished  local  historian':  "On  the 
original  spot  where  the  Colonists  established  a 
house  of  worship  stands  today  the  beautiful  and 
classic  proportions  of  Christ  Church.  Here  Wesley 
preached  and  Whitefield  exhorted — the  most  gifted  and 
erratic  characters  in  the  early  settlement  of  Georgia. 
Wesley  came  to  these  shores  with  a  fervor  amounting 
almost  to  religious  mysticism.  He  thought  his  mission 
was  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  No  priest  of  Spain  ever 
carried  the  Cross  among  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  with  greater  zeal;  but  his  career  in  Georgia 
was  checkered  and  unfruitful.  Though  a  man  of  gifts 
be  emspended  bis  work  among  the  Indians  because  he 
could  not  learn  the  language ;  and  his  ministry  among  the 
whites  was  characterized  by  a  severity  which  made  it 
mipopnlar.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  martinet  in  the 
pulpit.  He  became  embroiled  with  his  paiishoners  and 
left  Savannah  between  two  suns.  Tet  Bishop  Candler 
probably  spoke  the  words  of  troth  when,  from  the  pulpit 
of  Wesley  Monumental  Church,  in  November,  1899,  he 
said:  "No  grander  man  ever  walked  these  historic  streets 
than  John  Wesley'.'* 


I,  Now  York,  190*. 
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On  Febn&ry  26, 1838,  the  comer  stone  of  the  present 
handsome  edifice  was  laid.  It  is  the  third  religious  struc- 
tare  which  has  occapied  this  time-honored  site  since  the 
days  of  Oglethorpe.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  James 
Hamilton  Couper,  Esq.,  a  noted  planter ;  and  the  building 
committee  appointed  to  supervise  the  work  consisted  of 
the  following  substantial  members  of  the  parish :  William 
Scarborough,  who  buitt  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  Dr.  Theodosius  Bartow,  father  of  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Colonel  Francis  S.  Bartow,  who 
fell  at  Manassas;  William  Thome  Williams,  Robert 
Habersham,  and  William  P.  Hunter.  The  rector  at  this 
time  was  the  Reverend  Edward  Neufville ;  and  his  vestry- 
men were:  Dr.  George  Jones,  a  United  States  Senator; 
William  Thome  Williams,  Robert  Habersham,  William 
Scarborough,  R.  R.  Cuyler,  a  famous  railroad  pioneer; 
William  P.  Hunter,  and  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock.  For  nearly 
fourteen  years,  the  eloquent  Dr.  Stephen  Elliott,  after- 
wards the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgifi,  was 
rector  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  in  1866,  lamented  by 
the  entire  South.  The  following  inscription  on  the  cor- 
ner-stone gives  an  epitomized  history  of  this  ancient 
house  of  worship : 


I.  H.  8 

Glory  to 

God. 

Chriat 

Church. 

FouDd«d  in 

1743.     Destroyed  by 

6ia   in 

1796.      Re- 

fouDded    on 

&n    enlarged 

plan    i 

n    1803 

Partially 

destroyed  in 

of  180 

,    HebuUt  in  1810.  | 

Taken  down 

in  1838. 

Says  a  well-known  writer*:  "Dating  from  the  first 
Episcopal  services  held  in  Savannah  by  the  Reverend 
George  Herbert,  one  of  the  voyagers  in  the  galley  'Ann,' 
Christ  Church  constitutes  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation in  Geor^a.    The  present  site  was  chosen  when 
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O^ethorpe  planned  tbe  town.  TJntU  the  first  building 
was  erected  for  the  congregation,  divine  worship  was  held 
io  the  tent  of  Oglethorpe,  in  the  open  air,  and  in  Qie 
Court  House.  Progress  in  the  work  was  retarded  for 
several  years  on  account  of  hostilities  with  Spain. 

"The  successor  of  George  Herbert  was  the  Eeverend 
Samnel  Qnincy,  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  Massa^ 
chnsetts ;  and  be  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  John  Wesley 
and  by  George  "Wbitefield.  It  was  under  the  latter  that 
tbe  parish  was  first  organized  in  1843  and  the  ori^nal 
house  of  worship  erected.  During  tbe  rectorship  of  the 
Reverend  Bartbolemew  Zonberbubler,  Colonel  Barnard, 
of  Augusta,  presented  the  church  with  tbe  first  organ 
ever  seen  in  Georgia.  In  1774,  the  Beverend  Haddon 
Smith,  then  rector,  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  Liberty 
element  by  .his  pronounced  Loyalist  views,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  approached  by  a  committee  of  the  church, 
who  forbade  him  farther  to  officiate  in  Georgia.  Disre- 
garding tbe  command,  he  went  to  the  church  as  usual  to 
find  the  doors  barred  against  bim.  Later  he  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Gazette"  as  an  enemy  to  America;  and 
being  apprised  of  tbe  fact  that  a  mob  was  approaching 
the  rectory,  whose  purpose  was  to  tar  and  feather  him, 
the  unhappy  clergyman  escaped  with  his  family  to  Tybee, 
whence  he  sailed  for  Liverpool.  In  1815  Bishop  O'Hara, 
of  South  Carolina,  came  to  Savannah  to  consecrate  a 
building,  which  was  then  recently  erected,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  held  the  first  confirmation  service  in  Geor- 
pa,  at  which  time  sixty  persons  were  presented  by  the 
rector,  the  Beverend  Mr.  Cranston." 
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CHAPTER  XV 


Bethetda:  Where  the  Great  Wbitefield  Founded  an 
Asylum  for  Orphan* 


ON  a  bluff,  near  the  seashore,  nine  miles  from  Savan- 
•nah,  is  eitnated  Betbeeda,  one  of  tbe  noblest 
memorials  in  existence  to  the  great  English 
divine,  tbe  mature  flower  of  whose  genius  was  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  this  Orphan  House  in  what  was  then 
a  remote  wilderness  of  the  New  World.  It  is  tbe  oldest 
organized  charity  in  America,  a  record  which  may  excite 
some  surprise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  the 
youngest  of  the  original  thirteen  Colonies,  founded  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  Jamestown.  But  the  humane 
enterprise  of  Oglethorpe  originated  in  an  impulse  of 
philanthropy ;  it  was  an  experiment  in  which  some  of  the 
noblest  minds  of  England  were  interested;  and  there  is 
nothing  illogical  or  strange  in  tbe  fact  that  such  an  insti- 
tution should  have  found  birth  in  a  Colony,  the  motto 
upon  whose  seal  was  "non  sibi  sed  aliis."  To  ihe  people 
of  Georgia,  it  will  ever  be  a  source  of  the  keenest  satis- 
faction not  only  that  this  pioneer  institution  possesses 
an  age  record  of  this  character  but  that  it  originated  in 
the  heart  of  George  Whitefield,  the  foremost  pulpit  orator 
known  to  the  English-speaking  world  of  his  day  and  time. 
On  a  special  visit  to  England,  he  secured  from  the  Trus- 
tees of  tbe  Colony  a  grant  of  land  comprising  five  hundred 
acres,  on  which  to  establish  his  plant ;  and  with  the  help 
of  James  Habersham,  a  fellow-traveller  on  his  first  voy- 
age to  America,  he  began  to  launch  tiie  humane  project 
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The  site  having  been  selected,  a  road  was  cut  from 
Savannah  to  Bethesda — the  first  highway  ever  construc- 
ted in  Geoi^a. 


Perhaps  the  circnmstances  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Bethesda  are  best  narrated  in  the  language 
of  the  great  founder  himself.  "Writing  of  the  project, 
Whitefield,  in  a  letter,  dated  March  21,  1745,  and  post- 
marked Bethesda,  says*:  "  ...  it  was  first  proposed  to 
me  by  my  dear  friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who, 
with  his  excellency,  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  had  concerted  a 
scheme  for  carrying  on  such  a  design  before  I  had  any 
thought  of  going  abroad  myself.  It  was  natural  to  think 
that  as  the  Government  intended  this  Province  for  the 
refuge  and  support  of  many  of  our  poor  countrymen, 
numbers  of  such  adventurers  must  necessarily  be  taken 
off,  by  being  exposed  to  the  hardships  which  unavoidably 
attend  a  new  settlement.  I  therefore  thought  it  a  noble 
design  in  the  general  to  erect  a  house  for  fatherless 
children;  and,  believing  such  a  provision  for  orphans 
wonld  be  some  inducement  with  many  to  come  over,  I 
fell  in  with  the  design,  when  mentioned  to  me  by  my 
friend,  and  was  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  prose- 
ente  it  with  all  my  might.  But,  knowing  my  first  stay  in 
Georgia  would  necessarily  be  short,  on  account  of  my 
returning  again  to  take  priest's  orders,  I  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  go  and  see  for  myself  and  defer  prosecuting 
the  scheme  till  I  came  home.  When  I  came  to  Georgia 
I  found  many  poor  orphans  who,  though  taken  notice  of 
by  the  Honorable  Trustees,  yet  through  the  neglect  of 
persons  acting  under  them,  were  in  wretched  circum- 
stances. For  want  of  a  house  to  breed  them  up  in,  the 
poor  little  ones  were  tabled  out  here  and  there ;  the  others 
were  at  hard  services  and  likely  to  have  no  education  at 
all.    Upon  seeing  this,  and  finding  that  his  Majesty  and 
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Parliament  had  the  interest  of  the  Colony  at  heart,  I 
thought  I  could  not  better  show  my  regard  to  God  and 
my  country  than  by  getting  a  house  and  land  for  these 
children,  where  they  might  learn  to  labor,  read,  and  write, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  on  my  return  to 
England,  in  the  year  1738,  to  take  priest's  orders,  I 
appealed  to  the  Honorable  Society  for  a  grant  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  laid  myself  under  obligations 
to  build  a  house  upon  it  and  to  receive  from  time  to  time 
as  many  orphans  as  the  land  and  stock  would  maintain 

I  called  it  Bethesda  because  I  hoped  it  would 

be  a  house  of  mercy  to  many  souls." 


Whitefield  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  it  was  the  constant 
theme  of  his  eloquence.  Voyages  back  and  forth  to  Eng- 
land and  travels  up  and  down  the  continent  were  made 
by  him,  almost  without  number,  in  behalf  of  his  beloved 
Bethesda.  Large  sums  were  contributed  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  people  in  every  walk  of  life  were 
charmed  into  giving  by  the  marvelous  witchery  of  his 
words.  Benjamin  Franklin  records  this  anecdote  of 
Whitefield:  "I  happened  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his 
sermons,  in  tiie  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to 
finish  with  a  collection  and  I  silently  resolved  that  he 
should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five 
pistoles  of  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  oratory 
made  me  ashamed  to  give  so  little  and  determined  me  to 
give  the  silver;  and  he  finished  so  admirably  that  I  emp- 
tied my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold 
and  all." 


Nineteen  years  later  found  Whitefield  making  Be- 
thesda an  academy  of  high  character,  similar  in  design 
to  one  in  Philadelphia.    For  this  purpose  two  wings,  one 


hunclred  and  fifty  feet  each,  were  added  to  the  main 
building.  But  the  great  friend  of  the  orphans  was  Hear- 
ing the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  not  reserved  for 
him  to  witness  the  ultimate  fruition  of  his  work.  By 
Whitefield's  death,  the  institution  passed  to  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon. The  clause  in  his  will,  transferring  the  property 
to  her,  reads:  "I  will  and  bequeath  the  Orphan  House 
at  Bethesda  and  likewise  all  buildings,  lands,  books,  and 
furniture  belonging  thereto  to  that  lady  elect,  that  Mother 
in  Israel,  that  mirror  of  true  and  undefiled  religion,  the 
Eight  Honorable  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  In 
case  she  should  be  called  to  enter  upon  her  glorious  rest 
before  my  decease,  then  to  the  Honorable  James  Haber- 
sham, a  merchant  of  Savannah."  Lady  Huntingdon's 
first  thought  upon  hearing  of  the  bequeathal  to  her  of 
Bethesda  was  characteristic  of  her  devotional  nature; 
a  day  was  set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer.  But  prepara- 
tions were  hardly  begun  for  taking  over  the  work,  when 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  lightning. 

Lady  Huntingdon  contributed  largely  of  her  private 
means  to  restore  the  institution  and  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodations;  but  anything  like  permanent  growth 
was  intercepted  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  .Colonies  in  America.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  noble  and  gifted  woman  was 
distantly  related  to  George  Washington.  She  presented 
to  the  Orphan  House  at  Bethesda,  a  full-length  portrait 
of  herself,  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  It  was  sent 
to  New  York  in  1851  to  be  re-touched  and,  after  this 
result  was  skillfully  accomplished,  it  was  reshipped  to 
Savannah.  With  the  consent  of  the  officers,  it  was  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society;  and 
today  hangs  in  Hodgson  Hall.  At  the  close  of  hostilities 
with  England  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Legislatnre  to 
carry  out  Whitefield's  idea;  and  Chatham  Academy  was 
projected,  which  took  over  the  educational  work  of 
Bethesda.  The  latter,  for  some  time,  retained  an  interest 
in  the  school  property  in  Savannah,  but  eventaally  re- 
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linqoished  it  and  then  seemingly  passed  out  of  existence, 
until  finally  revived  by  the  Union  Society:  an  organiza- 
tion only  ten  years  younger  than  Bethesda.  Planned 
upon  non-sectarian  lines,  it  existed  for  practical  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  in  1854,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Union 
Society,  purchasing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
the  Bethesda  estate,  erected  buildings  thereon  for  the 
orphans  imder  its  charge,  and  removed  them  thither. 
Ever  since  then  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  has  been 
continuous  and  unbroken.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  Union  Society,  at  Bethesda,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen  for  lie  ensuing  year :  President,  Henry  C. 
Cunningham;  Vice-President,  T,  J.  Charlton,  M.  DL; 
Treasurer,  George  A.  Mercer,  Jr.;  Secretary,  E.  P. 
Lovell,  Jr.;  and  a  Board  of  Managers  composed  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Savannah.* 


*CoiiBu)t-.  White's  "Historical  CollectioDs  ot  Georgia,"  Savannah.  I8G4; 
"lUustrated  History  at  Hethodlsm,"  b7  ReT.  Jtunea  W.  Lee.  D,  D.,  St.  Loula, 
1»00;  "Hiatory  ot  OeorKla  Uethodlstn,"  by  George  O.  Smith,  Atlanta,  1B1>; 
"Historic  and  Plotureague  Savannah,"  by  Adelaide  WUson,  Boaton,  ISSV;  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Grave  of  Tomo-Chi-Chi 


ONE  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  Colony  of 
Georgia,  a  savage  philosopher  of  the  forest  who 
deserves  to  be  gratefully  embalmed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  State,  was  the  old  Indian  mico,  Tomo-chl-chi. 
He  was  the  chief  of  a  detached  tribe  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  though  he  dwelt  apart  from  his  kinsman  the  aged 
mico  was  greatly  venerated  throughout  the  forest  for 
his  Indian  wisdom  and  he  possessed  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  native  tribes.  Tomo-chi-chi  was  ninety  years 
of  age,  according  to  tradition,  when  Oglethorpe  landed 
upon  ^e  bluff  at  Savannah;  and  was  close  upon  the 
century  mark  when  he  died.  It  was  the  last  wish  of  the 
aged  chief  to  be  buried  among  the  whites.  His  remains 
were,  therefore,  brought  to  Savannah,  where  they  were 
interred  in  Percival,  now  Court  House,  square,  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  Six  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Savannah  acted  as  pall-bearers,  Oglethorpe  himself 
among  the  number.  Minute  guns  were  fired  from 
the  battery  as  he  was  lowered  to  rest,  and  every  respect 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  aged  chief.  His  death 
occurred  on  October  15,  1739.  An  appropriate  monu- 
ment was  planned  by  Oglethorpe,  but  for  some  reason 
it  was  not  erected.  However,  the  belated  tribute  has  been 
paid  at  last.  On  the  repnted  spot  of  the  old  Indian's 
burial,  a  rough  boulder  of  granite  has  been  placed  by  the 
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Geoi^a  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and  a 
circular  plate  of  copper  bears  the  following  inscription : 


"Id  memory  of  Tomo-Cbi-Chi,  Mieo  of  the  Tama- 
crowB,  tbe  wmpuiioa  of  Oglethorpe,  And  th«  friend  and 
allj  of  the  Colony  of  OeoTgia.  This  atone  has  been 
here  placed  by  the  Georgia  Boeie^  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America.    1TS9-1S9&." 


As  the  result  of  the  treaty  which  Oglethorpe  made 
with  Tomo-chi-chi,  the  relations  between  the  Colony  and 
the  Indians  were  onintermptedly  harmonious  for  years. 
The  speech  of  the  old  mico,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  is 
famoas.  Giving  Ogletiiorpe  a  baffalo-sHn,  with  the  head 
and  feathers  of  an  eagle  painted  on  the  inside,  he  said; 
"Here  is  a  little  present.  The  eagle  means  speed  and  the 
buffalo  means  strength.  The  English  are  as  swift  as  the 
bird  and  as  strong  as  the  beast.  Like  the  first,  they  fly 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  over  tbe  vast  seas; 
and,  like  the  second,  nothing  can  withstand  them.  The 
feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and  mean  love;  the 
buffalo's  skin  is  warm,  and  means  protection.  Therefore, 
love  and  protect  our  little  families."  Though  a  savage, 
Tomo-chi-chi  was  both  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  He 
was  far  above  the  average  native  of  the  forest  in  intelli- 
gent fore-sight;  and,  fully  appreciating  tbe  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  contact  with  the  EngUsb,  be  waa  anxious 
for  his  people  to  be  uplifted.  There  are  many  noble  and 
splendid  attributes  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  this 
earliest  of  the  great  Georgians.' 

•Consult:  Historical  Sltetch  of  Tomo-oh-eM,  Ulco  of  tb*  TanacnwB.  b7 
Cbaa.  C.  Jones.  Jr.,  IBBS;  also  tbe  same  author's  History  d(  0«onla, 
Vol.  I;  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XVII  j 

Wonnsloe:  The  Home  of  Noble  Jones 


NEA'B  Vbe  ntonth  of  the  Vernon  River,  at  the  exbreme 
southern  end  of  the  Isle  of  Hope,  lies  the  oldest 
estate  in  Georgia:  Wonnsloe.  It  was  formerly 
the  country-seat  of  Noble  Jones,  a  companion  of  the  great 
O^ethtorpe  <m  his  first  voyage  to  America,  and  for  years 
a  distingmBibed  officer  of  the  CroTm.  He  ciame  into  pos- 
Beeeion  of  the  estate  in  1733,  at  wftiieh  tiime  he  gave  it  the 
name  Whiob  it  still  hears.  Here  he  built  a  wooden  fort, 
wfaioh  he  called  Port  Wymberley,  placed  in  suoh  a  posi- 
tirai  SB  to  oonUDand  the  inland  paissage  from  tihe  Vernon 
to  the  Wilmington  River.  This  passage  still  bears  his 
name.  It  was  much  used  by  Indians,  Spaniards  and 
ontJawe  when  visiiang  the  Soutih  Oaroliim  coast  for  pur- 
pdses  of  plunder  and  to  carry  oflF  the  negro  slaves  to 
Florida.  Later  he  rebuilt  it  of  "tabby"  or  "manche- 
colas"  as  the  Spaniards  palled  it,  witli  outbuilt  port-holes 
fo  defend  it  from  escalade.  In  1741,  he  waa  given  a  fonr- 
pound  cannon  wilJi  which  to  defend  the  fort.  Here  he 
eetabli^ed  headquarters  for  his  famous  nmrines,  who 
lived  in  huts  near  by  ^d  who  rendered  double  duty  by 
samting  the  oonntiy  on  horse-back  and  the  river  in 
boats.  One  of  these  guarded  Skiddaway  Nlarrows  and 
carried  dispatches  between  Savannah  and  Frederica  for 
Oenewil  Oglethorpe. 

On  December  22, 1739,  Noble  Jones  with  his  boat  well 
anited  captured  a  scshooner  in  "Ussybaw"  Sound  and 
carried  her  around  to  Tybee.    He  also  cruised  with  Capt.    , 
Demefeee  to  intercept  unlawful  trading  vessels.     Port<_v'^ 
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Wymberley  was  at  one  time  suecesBfuUy  defended  against 
a  party  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  by  Mary  Jones  'who, 
in  13ie  abeence  of  h<er  father,  took  oommand ;  and  tradition 
reoonds  it  that  in  recognition  of  her  courage  Wonnsioe 
has  always  been  left  to  t(he  widows  and  unmtarri^ 
(Jaughters  of  the  house  for  life,  the  fee  to  be  vestetd  at 
dfeath  in  the  mlale  heir.  There  were  many  mulberry  trees 
at  "Wormsloe  aaid  the  Colony  in  a  measure  depended  upon 
thig  aoBTce  of  supply  for  a  sufRcient  quantity  of  eilk 
worm  seed,  and  one  year  it  wiaa  deplored  that  #16  crop 
would  be  short,  as  "Mr.  Noble  Jones's  dangbter  had 
suffered  her  worms  to  issue  from  the  ooeoons  without 
sorting  them."  Mary  Jones  married  James  Bulloch,  Sr.. 
fatter  of  Governor  Archibald  Bulloch  and  was  his  lihiird 
wif&    She  died  at  "Wormeloe  without  issue  in  1795. 

Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  a  zealous  Wihig,  w>ho  vms 
kept  front  attending  the  Continental  Confrresa  by  the 
serious  illness  of  his  father,  who  remained  to  tihe  last  a 
icievoted  Boyalist.  became  in  3775  hy  iniheritance  the 
owner  of  Wormeloe.  But  the  necessity  for  mending  his 
fortune,  shattered  in  the  Revolution,  left  'him  little  time 
to  spend  on  his  place.  He  practiced  medicine  in  friaries- . 
iten,  Philadelphia,  and  Savannah.  The  estate  passed  at 
Ms  death  to  his  son,  Judge  George  .Tones,  who  used  it  as 
a  place  in  which  to  raise  fine  horses,  of  which  he  was 
excessively  fond.  It  was  his  custom  on  the  circuit  to 
drive  a  four-in-hand.  George  Wymberley  Jones,  his  son. 
afterwards  George  Wymberley  Jones  BeEenne,  Ihen  be- 
came the  owner  of  Wonnsloe,  where  he  lived  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil'  War  and  where  he  collected  and  pub- 
lished early  (Georgia  manuscriptR  in  the  Wormsloe 
quartos.  Here,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, « 
battery  was  built  at  this  time,  called  "Lawton  Battery," 
after  Gen.  A.  B.  Lawton.  This  battery  exchanged  one 
shot  with  a  Federal  gunboat  ascending  Vernon  River. 
The  gimboat  withdrew  findiner  -the  river  fortified. 

It  was  after  the  war  that  Wormsloe  came  to  the  re-^ue 
of  the  family  by  tempting  a  Northerner  to  lease  the. 
estate  for  the  purpose    of   raising  sea  island  oottoa 
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fiiereon.  But  the  lessee  soon  tired  of  the  existing  labor 
conditions,  whereupon  Wormsloe  reverted  to  the  owners. 
Wymberley  Jones  DeBenne,  son  of  George  Wymberley 
Jones  DeRenne,  the  present  incumbent,  has  laid  out  live- 
oak  tree  avenues  and  arranged  native  trees  and  plants 
in  groups  and  lines,  thus  developing  the  natural  beautie!< 
of  the  place.  He  has  also  built  a  library  dedicated  "to 
Noble  Jones,  owner  of  Wormsloe,  from  1733  to  1775," 
a  handsome  structure  devoted  entirely  to  Georgia  books, 
maps,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to  liie  history  of  Geor- 
gia. Near  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Fort,  the  name  by  which 
Fort  Wymberley  is  called,  there  stands  a  tombstone 
erected  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  on  whieh 
appears  this  inscription :" 


George  Wjrmberlej  Jones  DeReaoe  bath  laid  tbia 
stone  MDCCCLXXV  to  mark  tbe  old  burial  place  of 
V^'o^>lBloe,  1737-1769,  and  to  save  from  oblivion  the 
£Tav«0  of  Mb  kimared." 


1  Wormsloe  were  siven  to  the  author  by  Hr. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


Bonaventure:  The  Ancient  Seat  of  The  Tattnalls 


FOUE  miles  from  Savannah,  on  the  road  to  Thunder- 
bolt, lies  Bonaventure,  today  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  burial  places  of  the  dead  in  America,  Its 
majestic  live-oaks,  more  than  a  century  old,  interlock 
their  rugged  branches  and  trail  their  pendant  mosses 
over  an  area  of  consecrated  ground,  beautifully  kept  by 
the  care-taker  in  charge,  and  the  scene  presented  to  the 
eye  by  these  gnarled  and  twisted  Druids  is:  at  once  both 
weird  and  fascinating.  Bonaventure  is  today  thickly 
sown  with  the  historic  dust  of  Savannah ;  but,  in  former 
times,  it  was  the  abode  of  life ;  a  place  where  hospitality 
expressed  itself  in  the  most  delightful  rounds  of  enter- 
tainment and  where  loyal  subjects  pledged  the  health  of 
the  King. 

Originally  it  belonged  to  John  Mullryne,  who  pur- 
chased the  estate  in  1762.  His  attractive  daughter,  Mary, 
an  only  child,  having  been  wooed  and  won  by  Josiah  Tatt- 
nall, it  became  the  home  of  the  successful  suitor,  with 
whose  name  its  wealth  of  associations  was  afterwards  to 
be  entwined.  Tradition  has  preserved  a  bit  of  romance  in 
connection  with  the  old  estate,  for  there  still  abides  an 
unwritten  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  avenues  of  magni- 
ficent trees  were  planted  in  the  form  of  a  monognram 
combining  the  letters  "M"  and  "T",  the  initials  of  the 
two  aristocratic  families.  The  Tattnalls  came  originally 
from  Normandy,  in  France.  They  afterwards  settled 
in  Cheshire,  England,  where  the  name  first   appears 
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among  the  gentry  as  far  back  as  1530.  In  the  beguming, 
it  vas  spelt  De  Taten,  afterwards  Taten-hall,  borrowii^ 
the  added  syllable,  do  doubt,  from  the  ancestral  manor ; 
and  finally  it  was  contracted  into  Tattnall.  The  earliest 
bearer  of  the  name  came  to  South  Carolina  in  1700, 
where  he  married  the  grand-daughter  of  an  Irish  peer. 
It  was  his  son  Josiah  Tattnall  who,  in  the  staid  old  city 
of  Charleston,  sued  for  the  hand  of  John  MuUryne's 
daughter;  and  soon  after  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  the 
family  abode  was  established  at  Bonaventure. 


On  the  approach  of  hostilities  with  England,  both 
John  Mullryne  and  Josiah  Tattnall  remained  steadfast 
loyalists.  The  latter  was  a  fighter,  whose  sword  flashed 
in  the  Colonial  wars.  He  could  not  antagonize  the 
mother-conntry,  however,  even  though  he  declined  a  com- 
mission in  the  Royal  army ;  nor  conld  he  shed  the  blood  of 
Knsman  at  home.  He  was  poised  between  two  painful 
extremes ;  but  the  situation  was  soon  simplified  by  banish- 
ment. "With  John  Mullryne,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of 
expatriation;  and,  taking  his  two  sons,  John  and  Josiah, 
he  embarked  for  England.  The  family  estate  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  "Whigs ;  and  thus  were  these  staunch  parti- 
sans of  the  royal  house  rewarded  for  the  conservatism 
which  kept  them  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

The  boys  were  put  to  school  abroad ;  hut  young  Josiah, 
making  his  escape,  returned  to  America.  He  felt  the 
lore  of  Bonaventure,  the  home  of  his  birth.  Joining  the 
American  army  at  Purysburg,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  Georgia.  He  was 
honored  in  many  ways  by  the  State,  was  finally  made 
Governor,  and  before  his  death  was  reinvested  with  the 
titles  to  Bonaventure,  within  whose  soil  his  ashes  today 
sleep.  He  died  in  the  West  Indies,  an  exile  in  search  of 
health,  and  his  last  request  was  that  he  might  repose  in 
Bonaventure,  under  the  guardian  oaks  of  his  boyhood. 

Hjs  son  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall  became  an  illus- 
trious commander.    He  served  the  United  States  govem- 
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ment  with  eminoit  distiDction  upon  the  high  seas.  It  is  a 
coiDcideDce,  however,  of  the  most  aingiilar  character  that 
eighty-four  years  after  his  grandfather's  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  State  government  his  own  personal 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  Federal  govetnment  be- 
cause he  refused  to  remain  in  the  service  after  Georgia 
seceded;  and  among  the  effects  thus  appropriated  were 
some  of  the  identical  belongings  which  his  grandfather 
forfeited  to  the  State  and  which  were  subsequently 
restored." 


•Consult:  Ufa  of  Cominodore  Joitah  TUtnall,  br  Chartaa  C.  Jonea,  }r.. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


Brampton:  The  Home  of  Jonathan  Bryan 


NEAB  the  south  bank  of  the  Savannah  Eiver,  on  a 
gentle  emiDence  of  land,  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
illnstrious  old  patriot  who  first  owned  it,  was 
some  distance  from  the  city,  but  which  today  is  well 
viifain  the  enlarged  boundaries  of  Savannah,  stood  the 
fine  old  Colonial  mansion  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  patriots  of  Georgia.  He  called  his  beauti- 
fnl  country  seat  Brampton.  Here,  worn  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Bevolution,  including  an  ordeal  of  imprison- 
ment on  hoard  a  prison  ship  off  the  shores  of  Long  Island, 
the  sturdy  old  friend  of  liberty  breathed  his  last  on 
March  8, 1788,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  four-score  years. 
His  remains  are  entombed  in  a  large  brick  vault  occu- 
pying the  south-west  comer  of  the  family  burial  ground 
at  Brampton,  a  small  plot  of  land  fifty  by  forty  feet, 
sitnated  some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  The 
vault  forms  part  of  a  heavy  wall  of  brick  which  encloses 
the  sacred  area  of  gronnd  and  is  entered  by  an  iron  door 
on  the  west  side.  The  Savannah  Eiver,  only  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  murmurs  a  soft  requiem  to  the  old 
patriot  who  here  sleeps,  his  warfare  ended. 

As  an  embankment  was  thrown  up  against  the  south 
wall  of  the  enclosure  in  1864  it  is  supposed  that  the  burial 
ground  was  used  at  this  time  for  a  battery  by  the  Con- 
federates. During  the  occupation  of  Savannah  by  General 
Sherman  the  vault  was  opened,  doubtless  by  prowling 
soldiers  in  search  of  silver,  at  which  time  the  contents  of 
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the  tomb  were  somewhat  disturbed.  Jonathan  Bryan's 
wife  was  Mary  Williamson.  Brampton  was  settled  upon 
her  some  time  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Consequently 
when  her  husband  and  son  were  sent  to  Long  Island, 
she  was  not  molested  by  the  British.  In  after  years, 
Brampton  became  the  property  of  the  Williamson  family 
several  members  of  which  are  interred  in  the  burial 
ground;  but  the  wife  of  the  old  patriot  occupies  a  crypt 
in  the  vault  with  him.  Most  of  the  children  are  also 
entombed  here.  On  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
earliest  affairs  of  the  Colony,  no  less  than  for  his  part 
in  the  drama  of  independence,  Jonathan  Bryan  has  been 
aptly  called  one  of  the  principal  founders  and  fathers  of 
Georgia.  The  Brampton  estate  contains  600  acres  of 
land.  It  is  today  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
B.  Head  whose  mother  was  a  Williamson.* 


In  the  old  family  Bible  of  Jonathan  Bryan — perhaps 
the  most  ancient  relic  which  exists  today  in  the  State — 
appear  the  following  entries  penned  by  Mr.  Bryan  'a  own 
hand:  "The  year  1752  was  a  very  dry  summer,  the 
pastures  were  burned  up  and  void  of  grass  as  in  the  dead 
of  winter  and  the  cattle  were  watered  from  the  wells  for 
three  months."  "The  greatest  hurricane  we  have  had 
in  the  memory  of  man  was  in  the  year  1754,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  September,  and 
was  succeeded  by  another  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month."  "The  year  1756  was  a  dr>'er  and  severer  year 
than  the  year  1752  there  being  very  little  rain  from  the 
month  of  March  till  November  and  December."  "Janu- 
ary 3rd,  1749  was  the  greatest  frost  and  coldest  day  ever 
known  in  these  parts."  "Small-pox  broke  out  in  Savan- 
nah, April  1762."  "The  year  1760  memorable  for  that 
most  detestable  act  of  Parliament  called  the  Stamp  Act.*' 
"March  16th,  1766  was  the  time  of  the  great  freshet 
in  the  Eiver  Savannah."    "This  Bible  was  clasped  with 

•Letter  from  Mrs.  Juia  WallMe  Bryaa.  Dillon,  Oa.,  dktad  Ans.  S.  1911. 
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sUver  by  Mr.  Jamea  Deveanx  in  the  year  1747. "  "  Joseph 
Bryan,  son  of  Jogiah  and  Elizabeth  Bryan,  was  born  on 
the  18tb  of  Angnst  A.  D.  one  tboQsand  seven  hundred  and 
fleventy-three,  a  very  fine  promising  boy."  [This  grand- 
son in  after  years  became  a  member  of  Congress.] 


Caesar,  one  of  the  numeroas  slaves  owned  by  Jona- 
than Bryan  lived  to  be  a  centenarian.  But  long  before 
his  death  he  was  made  a  free  man  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  his  master.  Andrew,  a  son  of  the  old  ex-slave,  became 
a  noted  negro  preacher  of  Savannah  during  the  early 
ante-bellum  period.  The  following  brief  items,  copied 
from  the  records,  tell  a  story  of  some  interest.  First, 
Uie  death  notice  of  Jonathan  Bryan's  faithful  servant 
Caesar.  This  reads  as  follows:  "Nov.  27th,  1798. 
Savannah,  Ga,  Died  at  the  plantation  of  Col.  Wylly 
[son-in-law  of  the  late  Hon.  Jonathan  Bryan]  aged  103 
years,  negro  Caesar,  father  of  the  celebrated  Parson 
Andrew.  Caesar  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Bryan,  Esq.,  for  forty-two  years,  when  he  gave 
him  his  freedom." — ^In  Book  B.  Chatham  County 
Becords,  pp,  213,214,  dated  May  4th,  1789,  will  be  found 
an  entry  showing  where  William  Bryan,  planter,  son  of 
Jonathan  Bryan,  sets  free  Andrew,  a  former  slave  on  the 
estate  of  Jonathan  Bryan  and  by  division  of  estate  Wil- 
liam Bryan's  slave. — In  Book  N.  Chatham  County 
Eecords,  p.  117,  dated  Sept.  4,  1773,  there  is  an  entry 
showing  where  a  plot  of  ground  at  Yamacraw  in  what  was 
then  called  the  village  of  St.  Gall  was  deeded  to  William 
Bryan  and  James  Whitefield,  in  trust  for  a  black  man 
named  Andrew  Bryan,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  The 
consideration  involved  was  thirty  pounds  sterling.  On 
this  plot  of  ground  was  built  the  negro  church  of  which 
Andrew  Bryan  was  the  pastor  until  his  death.  As  an  item 
of  interest  for  the  future  historian,  this  fragment  illus- 
trative of  life  under  the  old  feudal  regime  at  the  South 
IB  worthy  of  preservation. 
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Joseph  Bryan,  a  distinguished  grandsoii  of  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  patriot,  brought  fresh  honor  to  the  old  ances- 
tral name  by  representing  Georgia  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine  the  hopes 
begotten  by  a  genius  of  rare  brilliancy  were  unfulfilled. 
In  this  respect  he  was  not  unlike  the  youthful  Hallam, 
beloved  of  Tennyson.  Educated  in  Europe,  be  crossed 
the  ocean  a  second  time  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a 
season  of  travel  on  the  continent  and  to  gain  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and  letters.  There  is 
ho  telling  to  what  heights  of  distinction  he  might  have 
attained  in  the  service  of  Georgia  had  not  his  career  been 
prematurely  shortened.  The  papers  of  the  day,  in 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Bryan,  dwell  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  of  eulogium  upon  his  manifold  accomp- 
lishments ;  while  John  Randolph,  of  Eoanoke,  an  intimate 
personal  friend  of  the  deceased,  paid  him  a  tribute  the 
wannth  of  which  told  how  close  he  was  to  the  tender 
heart  of  the  great  Virginian.  He  died  at  Nonchalance, 
his  residence  on  Wilmington  Island,  below  Savannah.  In 
compliance  with  directions  given  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
will,  he  was  entombed  in  a  vault  above  gromid,  at  his 
country  seat,  where  he  was  joined  in  the  sleep  of  death  by 
his  beloved  wife  within  a  very  few  years.  There  is  a 
marble  tablet  at  the  entrance  to  the  vault  which  bears 
this  simple  inscription : 


"Joseph  Bryan 

bora 

Aug. 

18, 

1773, 

and 

died 

Sept.  12,  1612.     Delia  Brytn, 

born  Mar 

4, 

1788, 

luid  died  Dee.  16, 

isas. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


The  Jews  in  Georgia:  An  Outline  History 


GEUBGIA'S  earliest  historic  annals  record  the 
presence  of  the  Jew  in  the  infant  Colony  of  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  records  furthermore  bear  witness 
not  only  to  his  mercantile  activities,  but  to  his  pioneer 
liardsbips  and  vicissitudes  in  an  untamed  wilderness,  to 
bis  religious  fervor  in  the  worship  of  Qod,  and  to  his. 
patriotic  zeal  in  the,  cause  of  American  independence.  The 
htuoane  experiment  of  founding  a  free  State  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
debtors  of  England,  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  a 
people  schooled  in  the  harsh  discipline  of  oppression 
since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  strange  to  say  it 
was  not  without  some  debate  that  the  benevolent  scheme 
of  Oglethorpe,  though  horn  of  an  impulse  of  humanity, 
was  made  broad  enongh  to  include  a  persecuted  race, 
from  the  loins  of  which  had  come  a  promised  Messiah 
wfaose  mission  was  to  redeem  a  lost  world. 

Od  July  11, 1733 — ^to  quote  an  authoritative  document' 
—4  tiny  vessel  rode  the  harbor  of  Savannah.  The  event 
WM  full  of  significance  for  the  future  of  the  State,  since 
it  not  only  brought  news  from  home  but  bore  fresh 
colonists  on  board  whose  racial  genius  was  to  constitute 
no  small  asset  in  the  building  of  a  commonwealth.  The 
aldp's  roster  included:  Benjamin  Sheftall,  accompanied 

•BCDM  Notea  of  th«  Borly  HlMory  ot  tbs  BhsftallB  of  Q^otglM.  by  BU- 
mmA  H.  Abrahams.  Baprinted  from  tho  Publications  ot  the  Amartcail 
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by  Ms  wife,  Perla  Shef tall ;  Dr.  Nunis,  with  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Nunis;  two  other  bearers  of  this  name,  Daniel  and 
Moses ;  Shem  Noah,  a  family  servant ;  Isaac  Nunis  Hen- 
neriqnes,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Henneriqnea,  also  a  son 
Shem;  Raphael  Bomal  and  Mrs.  Bomal,  his  wife;  David 
Olivera;  Jacob  Olivera;  Mrs.  Olivera,  the  latter's  wife, 
two  sons,  Isaac  and  David,  and  a  daughter,  Leah ;  Aaron 
Depevia;  Benjamin  Gideon;  Jacob  Costa;  David  Lopez, 
witii  Mrs.  Lopez,  his  wife ;  Mr.  Veneral ;  Mr.  Molena ; 
David  Cohen  and  Mrs.  Cohen,  his  wife,  three  danghters, 
Abigail,  Grace  and  Hannah,  also  a  son  Isaac;  Abraham 
Minis  and  Mrs.  Minis,  his  wife,  with  two  daughters,  Leah 
and  Esther;  Simon  Minis;  Jacob  Yowell;  and  Abraham 
DeLyon.  These  colonists  were  in  the  main  Portugese 
and  Spanish  Jews,  though  a  few  were  descendants  of 
English  refugees  from  Holland.  Dr.  Nunis,  whose  know- 
ledge of  medicine  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
settlers,  came  from  Portugal.  The  Sheftalls  were  of 
Bavarian  stock,  but  came  from  England.  Some  have 
claimed  that  the  first  native  Georgian  was  a  Jew — Philip 
Minis,  who  was  bom  on  the  bluffs  of  Savannah,  not  long 
after  the  vessel  dipped  anchor. 


The  Colony  of  Georgia  was  less  than  five  months  old 
when  the  new  comers  arrived.  Little  had  been  aeconii>- 
lished ;  and  there  was  the  usual  unrest  incident  to  pioneer 
beginnings.  The  welcome  which  the  Jews  received  was 
not  cordial.  Even  here — "in  the  vastness  of  an  untrod 
wilderness,  hushed  by  nature's  God" — an  old  prejudice 
which  sixteen  centuries  of  Christianity  had  not  uprooted 
caused  some  of  the  settlers  to  look  askance  at  the  new 
arrivals.  But  the  benign  influence  of  Oglethorpe  soothed 
the  discordant  elements.  There  was  no  room  for  bigotry 
in  the  heart  of  the  true  English  gentleman  who  founded 
Georgia ;  nor  was  there  any  excuse  for  intolerance  in  a 
great  State  whose  horizon  was  broad  enough  for  every 
faith  and  whose  motto  was  "non  sibi  sed  aliis."    Few 
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fragments  have  come  down  to  the  present  time  telling  of 
the  early  Colonial  life  of  these  settlers.  But  the  religions 
devotions  of  the  little  band  were  not  neglected.  They 
bronght  with  them  from  England  a  copy  of  the  Safer 
Torah,  in  what  was  called  a  "Hechal";  and  here,  in  a 
rade  home,  on  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  was  founded 
the  Congregation  Mickva  Israel.  In  1742,  when  Ogle- 
thorpe returned  to  England,  many  of  the  Jews  left 
Savannah,  some  of  them  going  to  Charleston,  where  there 
were  many  eo-religionists,  others  to  Philadelphia,  then 
the  center  of  Jewish  interests  in  America.  Prom  this 
time  until  the  Eevolutionary  period  the  Jewish  history 
of  Savannah  was  confined  to  the  records  of  three  fami- 
fies:  Sheftall,  Minis,  and  DeLyon. 

Tondee's  Tavern — afterwards  the  Cradle  of  Liberty 
in  Georgia — was  the  chief  rallying  place  of  the  town 
daring  the  Colonial  period,  a  social  as  well  as  a  business 
center,  where  tiie  older  people  quaffed  ale  and  the  chil- 
dren played  quoits.  Here  the  Union  Society  was  formed, 
an  organization  which  years  later  took  over  the  care  of 
Bethesda,  the  oldest  organized  charity  in  America, 
founded  by  the  great  Whitefield.  Three  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  this  society  were:  Peter  Tondee, 
a  Catholic,  Richard  Milledge,  an  Episcopalian,  and 
Benjamin  Sheftall,  a  Jew. 

There  was  no  burial  ground  set  apart  in  the  early 
days  for  the  settlers  of  Israelitish  faith,  barring  a  small 
family  plot  which  belonged  to  the  DeLyons.  It  is  a  local 
tradition  that  when  a  Jew  who  was  not  of  this  household 
died  in  Savannah,  application  was  made  for  the  use  of 
flie  DeLyon  burial  ground,  but  the  request  was  refused. 
This  is  said  to  have  greatly  angered  a  member  of  the 
race  who  was  destined  to  become  a  man  of  marked 
prominence  in  Georgia :  Mordecai  Sheftall.  Thereupon 
fldfl  gentleman  conveyed  to  certain  trustees  a  tract  of 
land  which  became  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Savannah  and 
coDtiDned  to  be  used  as  such  until  1850.  Here  today  lie 
buried  the  early  Sheftalls,  in  graves  which  are  marked 
by  well  preserved  tomb-stones.  ,  , 
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It  was  Israel  Zangwell  who  coined  the  fine  aphorism 
that  since  the  time  of  the  Ezodna  freedom  has  spoken 
with  the  Hebrew  accent.  Though  wedded  to  parsuita  of 
peace,  the  Jews  of  Georgia  were  not  alow  to  resent  the 
oppressions  of  England.  The  spirit  of  liberty  burned  in 
the  hearts  of  these  gentle  people  and  overmastered  the 
oommercial  instinct.  Mordecai  Sheftall,  bom  in  Savan- 
nah, December  16,  1735,  became  o'he  of  the  most  zealous 
of  the  patriots.  The  royal  proclamation  which  appeared 
in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  of  July  6,  1780,  proscribed  him 
as  a  "Great  Rebel,"  in  a  list  which  inelnded  the  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  two  Generals. 
When  the  theater  of  war  shifted  to  the  Sooth,  in  1779, 
Mordecai  Sheftall  was  commissioned  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  to  fill  the  office  of  Commissary  General  of 
Issues  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  His  son,  Sheftall  Shef- 
tall, became  his  deputy,  and  together  they  furnished  sup- 
plies to  the  soldiers.  The  large  sums  of  money  received 
and  disbursed  by  them  show  that  to  the  fullest  extent 
they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  State  anthorities. 

When  Savannah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in 
1779,  the  Sheftalls  were  captured,  put  on  board  a  prison 
ship,  and  transported  to  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies.  At 
first  they  were  consigned  to  a  common  jail  where  they 
suffered  great  privations  and  indignities,  but  they  were 
afterwards  released  on  parole.  With  other  prisoners  of 
war,  they  were  brought  at  a  later  period  to  Snnbnry. 
Here,  in  a  most  singular  manner,  the  charter  of  the 
TTnion  Society  was  saved  from  extinction.  It  was  pro- 
vided in  the  charter  that  unless  a  meeting  was  held  an- 
nually for  the  election  of  officers,  the  charter  itself  was 
to  he  forfeited.  Mordecai  Sheftall  remembered  this  pro- 
vision. With  three  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  who,  by  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  happened  to  be  members  of  the 
Union  Society,  he  managed  to  hold  a  meeting  before  tiie 
fime-limit  expired.  This  took  place  under  a  tree  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  first  Masonic 
Lodge  organized  in  Georgia.    By  virtue  of  this  timely 
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reftcne,  the  tree  became  known  as  Charter  Oak.  When 
exchanged,  Mordecai  Sheftall  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  War  in  Philadelphia,  a  Flap  Master  to  carry 
fnnds  and  provisions  to  General  Moultrie  for  the  desti- 
tute inhabitants  of  Charleston.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  faithfully  performed  the  tmst. 

After  the  Revolution,  he  was  the  victim  of  shameful 
ingratitude.  Prom  his  own  private  resources,  he  had 
spent  large  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  Gfeorgia 
troops.  When  there  were  no  funds  on  hand,  he  went 
into  bis  own  pocket  for  the  necessary  means;  but  most 
nnfortanately  when  the  British  entered  Savannah  the 
comnoissary  was  sacked  and  many  of  his  vouchers  des- 
troyed. Impoverished  by  the  war  and  broken  in  health, 
due  to  his  prison  life,  he  applied  to  the  general  govern- 
ment  for  reimbursement  of  expenditures ;  hut  the  demand 
WB8  not  honored.  Some  time  in  tbie  fifties — more  than 
half  a  century  later — his  heirs  presented  a  claim  to  the 
L^slature  of  Georgia ;  but  t}ie  watch-dogs  of  the  treas- 
ury managed  to  pigeon-hole  the  resolution.  To  quote  the 
terse  comment  of  Mr.  Abrahams:  "Ingratitude  is  not 
confined  to  individuals." 


The  old  patriot  died  at  his  home  in  Savannah,  on  July 
6, 1797,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  which 
his  liberality  had  set  apart  to  the  people  of  his  race. 
The  year  before  he  died,  his  fellow  citizens  of  Chatham 
honored  him  with  a  seat  in  the  General  Congress  which 
convened  at  Louisville,  then  the  capital  of  the  State. 
Sheftall  Sheftall  practiced  law  in  Savannah  until  1848. 
As  long  as  he  lived  he  continued  to  wear  Colonial  knicker- 
bockers; and  because  of  his  peculiar  style  of  dress  which 
he  refused  to  alter,  in  conformity  with  popular  taste,  he 
was  called  "Cocked-Hat  Sheftall."  On  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  President  Monroe  to  Savannah  in  1819  he  was 
an  honored  guest  at  the  banquet.  Dr.  Moses  Sheftall,  his 
Bon,  became  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Savannah,  a  sui^on 
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in  the  Chatham  Regiment,  and  a  judge  of  the  inferior 
court.  When  Washington  became  chief -magistrate  of  the 
nation,  in  1789,  Levi  Sbeftall,  then  president  of  the 
Hebrew  Congregation,  of  .  Savannah,  addressed  him  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  which  he  replied  at  some 
length,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Jews  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  prayin;? 
that  the  same  wonder-working  Diety  who  had  delivoreii 
them  of  old  from  the  band  of  the  oppressor  might  con- 
tinue to  water  them  with  the  dews  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  do  more  than 
trace  the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  colony  in  Georgia. 
But  true  to  the  heroic  precedents  furnished  by  the  race 
|n  Kevolntionary  times  the  descendants  of  the  old  patriots 
of  Hebrew  blood  were  prompt  to  enlist  in  1861;  and  not 
a  few  of  them  made  gallant  soldiers.  The  last  official 
order  of  the  Confederate  government  was  issued  to  a 
Jew — Major  Raphael  Moses;  and  there  were  few  Geor- 
gia regiments  in  which  men  of  Israelitish  stock  were 
not  enlisted.  The  famous  Straus  family  of  New  York 
was  identified  with  Georgia  from  1854  to  1856.  One  of 
the  members  of  this  household,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  became 
United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  holding  this  office  un- 
der three  separate  administrations.  He  was  also  the 
first;  American  citizen  of  Jewish  parentage  to  hold  a 
portfolio  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Isidor  and  Nathan  Straus,  his  elder  brothers, 
became  wealthy  merchants  of  the  metropolis,  men  of 
wide  sympathies  for  the  unfortunate,  and  of  many  noble 
philanthropies.  The  former  of  these,  Isidor,  perished 
at  sea,  on  board  the  ill-fated  Titanic,  in  1912. 
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Savannah'*  Revolutionary  Monuments 


DURING  tbs  visit  of  General  Lafayette  to  Savaanah, 
in  1825,  the  old  palladin  of  liberty  was  asked  to 
take  part  in  laying  ihe  corner-stones  of  two  monu- 
ments to  be  erected,  one  to  the  memory  of  General 
Natbanael  Greene,  in  Johnson  square,  and  one  to  t^e 
memory  of  Count  Pulaski,  in  Chippewa  square.  He 
yielded  assent;  and  on  March  21,  1825,  the  corner-stones 
were  duly  laid  in  the  places  designated,  General  T^afayette 
acting  in  aesociaition  with  the  Masonic  lodges.  Subse- 
quently donations  were  received  for  the  erection  of  these 
moiiuments.  The  sum  desired  was  $35,000,  for  the  rais- 
ing of  ■wduch  the  Legislature  authorized  a  lottery;  but 
the  enterprise  languishing  after  a  few  years  it  was  de- 
<3ded  to  erect  only  one  sibaft,  to  be  dedicated  in  common 
to  the  two  illustriours  heroes. 


Accordingly  the  first  monument  erected,  a  shaft  of 
(tranite,  fifty  feet  in  height,  was  called  the  "Greene  and 
Pulaski"  monument,  and  for  twenty-five  years  it  con- 
tinned  to  honor  the  two  heroes  jointly,  though  it  bore  no 
inseription.  Finally,  in  1853,  funds  having  been  raJBed 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  original  plan,  the  monument 
in  Johnson  square  IxH^ame  the  "Greene"  taommnent, 
and  a  shaft  to  Count  Pulaski  was  erected  elsewbere. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1885  that  it  bore  an  inscription. 
The  GvorgitL  Historical  Society  then  took  the  matter  in 
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'hand,  and,  with  tfie  aid  of  th«  city  authorities,  raised  the 
money  neected  for  tJie  tablets.  Both  made  of  bronze,  the 
one  on  the  south  side  portrays,  in  bas  relief,  the  full 
length  figure  of  General  Greene,  -wihile  the  one  on  tihe 
Dortti  side  reads  thus : 


"  MBJor-Gener&l  Nat-hansel  Greene,  born  in  Rhode 
Island,  1742,  died  in  Georgia,  17S6.  Soldier,  patriot^ 
aod  friend  of  Waahinf^n.  Thit  sbaft  has  been  reared 
by  the  people  of  Savannah  in  honor  of  his  great 
nervieeB  to  the  Ameri'can  Bevolution." 


On  November  14-,  1902,  the  remains  of  General  Greene 
having  been  found  in  the  Graham  vault,  after  long  searoli, 
in  the  old  (^olonial  burial  ground,  wei-e  re-interred  with 
impressive  ceremonies  under  the  Greene  monument.  The 
aiih«8  of  liis  son,  George  "Wanliington  Greene,  were  like- 
wise ocamnitited  to.tfhc  same  receptaole.  Directly  over 
the  spot  which  marks  the  last  reHting-place  is  a  wreath 
of  bronze,  there  placed  by  Savannah  C'ltapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  tlhe  American  Revolution  land  unveiled  at 
the  time  of  re-interment. 


■nwugh  it  was  designed  originally  that  bhe  monument 
to  ("ount  Pulaski  should  stand  in  Chippewa  square,  the 
oomer-JSftone,  on  October  11,  1853,  was  relaid  in  Mont- 
erey square;  and,  on  Jwrnrary  9,  1855,  the  superb 
structure  was  dedicated  with  impresedve  cerenwnies.  It 
is  fifty  feet  in  height;  a  column  of  solid  marble  resting 
upon  a  base  of  granite  and  Burnmimted  by  a  statue  of 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  holding  a  wreath  in  her  out- 
stretohed  hand.  On  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  base 
is  chiseled  an  inverted  cannon,  emblematic  of  loss  and 
mourning.  'Hie  eoats-of-anns  of  both  Poland  and  Geor- 
gia, entwined  with  branches  of  laurel,  ornament  the  cor- 
nices, while  the  bird  of  f  ree<lom  rests  upon  both.  Pulaski, 
on  an  elegant  tablet  of  bronze,  is  portrayed  in  the  act  of 
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faUing,  mortally  wounded,  from  his  horse,  at  the  time  of 
the  famoQS  seige ;  and  the  whole  is  a  work  of  consummate 
art  It  was  execnted  in  Italy  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  and  was 
considered  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  elegant  memorials 
in  America.     The  inscription  on  the  monument  reads: 


*  ■  Pulaski,  the  Heroic  Pole,  wbo  fell  mortallj 
wounded,  fighting  for  Americao  Liberty  itt  the  siege 
of  SavBDoah,  OetolieT  9,  1779." 


Underneath  the  monument,  soon  after  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone,  were  placed  what  at  the  time  were  sup- 
posed to  he  the  remains  of  the  gallant  foreigner.  These, 
having  been  exhumed  at  Greenwich,  on  Augustine  Creek, 
tlie  traditional  place  of  Pulaski's  burial,  were  placed  be- 
side the  corner-stone,  in  a  receptacle  specially  designed 
for  tbem.  The  conformity  of  the  remains  to  such  a  man 
as  Pulaski,  ascertained  upon  an  anatomical  examination 
by  medical  experts,  decided  the  commissioners  to  place 
tie  remains  beneath  the  structure.  [However,  there  are 
some  who  insist  that  Pulaski  was  buried  at  sea  and  that 
Ms  real  ashes  are  entombed  between  Savannah  and 
Charleston.]  To  Major  William  P.  Bowen  belongs  the 
chief  honor  of  the  project  winch  culminated  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold  was  the 
ehainnan  of  the  commission. 

Among  the  numerous  articles  deposited  in  the  comer- 
stone  was  a  piece  of  the  oak  tree  from  Sunbury,  under 
which  General  Oglethorpe  opened  the  first  Ijodge  of  Free 
Masons  in  Georgia,  and  under  which  also,  in  1779,  the 
charter  of  the  Union  Society,  of  Savannah,  was'  pre- 
served and  Mordecai  Sheftall.  then  a  prisoner  of  war, 
was  elected  president.  It  was  the  contribution  of  Mrs. 
Peria  Sheftall  Solomons.  Colonel  A.  R.  Lawton,  after- 
wards General,  was  in  command  of  the  various  military 
organizations  at  the  time  of  the  re-laying  of  the  comer- 
Btone.  Robert  E.  Launitz,  of  New  York,  was  the  designer 
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of  the  monument,  and  Bobert  D.  Walker,  the  sculptor. 
Bichard  B.  Cuyler  officiated  in  the  Masonic  rites. 


On  February  2,  1888,  in  Madison  square,  near  the 
handsome  new  DeSoto  hotel,  was  unveiled  the  superb 
monument  to  Sergeant  Jasper.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
famous  sculptor,  Alexander  Doyle,  who  at  the  age  of 
thirty  was  the  designer  of  more  public  monuments  and 
statues  than  any  other  man  in  America,  and  who  was 
credited  with  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  memorials  of  this 
kind  to  be  found  within  the  Union.  Surmounting  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  the  figure  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  heroic 
in  size  and  wrought  of  bronze,  is  portrayed  in  the  act  of 
seizing  the  colors  of  his  regiment.  It  reproduces  the 
heroic  scene  of  his  martyrdom,  on  the  Spring  Hill  re- 
doubt, during  the  siege  of  Savannah.  With  tiie  flag  in 
one  hand,  he  raises  his  gallant  sword  with  the  other,  to 
defend  the  emblem  of  his  country's  liberties.  The  in- 
scription on  the  monument  reads : 


"To  the  memory  of  Sergeuit  William  Jasper,  wbo, 
though  mort«Ilj  wounded,  rescued  the  colore  of  bia 
regiment,  in  the  assault  on  the  British  lines  about 
the  «it7,  October  9,  1779.  A  century  hae  not  dimmed 
the  ^Iot;  of  the  Irish -American  soldier  whose  last 
tribute  to  civil  libertj'  was  his  life.  1779-1879. 
Erected  by  the  Jasper  Monument  Association." 


Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States, 
en  route  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  honored  the  occasion,  by 
a  drive  through  the  city,  and  General  John  B.  Gordon 
■was  also  among  the  distinguished  visitors.  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Jasper  Association  were  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  Savannah,  including :  John  Flannery,  Peter 
W.  Meldrim,  John  R.  Dillon,  John  T.  Ronan,  J.  J.  Mo- 
Gowan,  John  H.  Estill,  George  A.  Mercer,  W.  O.  Tilton, 
Luke  Carson,  John  Screven,  Jordan  F.  Brooks,  Jeremiah 
Cronin  and  J.  K.  Clarke.  Though  not  as  large  as  either 
the  Greene  or  the  Pulaski  monument  it  is  quite  as  im- 
pressive, and  from  the  artistic  standpoint  is  unexcelled 
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by  any  memorial  in  the  Forest  City,  whose  monuments 
are  world-renowned. 


Near  the  site  of  the  present  Central  Railroad  depot 
vas  the  famous  Spring  Hill  redoubt  where  Count  Pulaski 
and  Sergeant  Jasper  fell  >mortal!y  wounded  on  October 
9, 1779,  during  the  ill-fated  seige  of  Savannah.  Superb 
monnments  to  these  immortal  heroes  have  been  erected 
on  Bnll  street,  the  city's  most  beautiful  thoroughfare.  In 
addition.  Savannah  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  B.  has  com- 
memorated the  heroic  sacrifice  which  they  made  to  liberty 
by  placing  a  tablet  on  the  hill.  Miss  Margaret  Charl- 
ton, daughter  of  Judge  Walter  G.  Charlton,  of  Sa- 
Tannah,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Harrison,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Isaac  Huger,  who  planned  the  assault  on  Spring 
Hill  redoubt,  unveUed  the  tablet.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished part  taken  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  Count 
D'Estaing,  the  French  government  deputed  a  special 
representative,  Viscount  Benoist  d'Azy,  an  officer  in  the 
French  navy,  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  Monsieur  Jusse- 
rand,  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington,  and  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  M.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  made  short  addresses. 


On  the  old  Augusta  road,  two  miles  above  Savannah, 
18  the  scene  of  one  of  the  boldest  captures  in  the  history 
of  the  Revolution :  Jasper  Spring.  Here  the  brave  Ser- 
geant Jasper  with  the  help  of  his  comrade-in-arms, 
Sei^eant  Newton,  rescued  six  American  soldiers  from 
tbe  British  officers  who  were  taking  them  as  prisoners 
of  war  from  Ebenezer  to  Savannah.  It  was  the  work  of 
stratagem ;  but  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  war  for  independence  a  feat  more  courageous.  The 
spring  has  ever  since  been  called  by  the  name  of  the 
gallant  Irishman  who  later  perished  at  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah. In  1902  Laehlan  Mcintosh  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R 
marked  the  site  by  placing  here  a  beautiful  memorial 
fonntain  to  remind  the  wayfarer,  while  quenching  his 
tbirst,  of  the  brave  exploit  with  which  this  little  spring 
IB  forever  associated  in  Georgia's  historic  annala.   . 


CHAPTER  XXII 


Mulberry  Grove:  The  General  Greene  Estate  Where 
the  Cotton  Gin  Was  Invented 


FOURTEEN  miles  above  Savannah,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  stood  the  dignified  old  manEtion  of 
General  Nathanael  Greene,  surrounded  by  2,170 
acres  of  the  best  river  bottom  land  in  Georgia.  Besides 
recalling  the  illustrious  soldier,  who  ranks  second  only 
to  "Washington,  the  Mulberry  Grove  plantation  was  the 
scene  of  Eli  Whitney's  great  invention;  the  Cotton  Gin. 
This  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  royal  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  Graham;  but  having  been  forfeited  to 
the  State  of  Georgia,  it  was  given  to  General  Greene  in 
appreciation  of  his  services,  in  expelling  the  British 
invader  from  Georgia  soil.  The  estate  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  a  statement  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, by  way  of  indemnification.  President  Washington, 
on  his  visit  to  Georgia,  in  1791,  stopped  at  Mulberry 
Grove  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  widow  Greene. 


The  dwelling  lemained  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation until  recent  years,  when  it  was  partially  wrecked 
by  a  storm,  after  which  it  was  not  rebuilt.  The  site 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  homestead  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Van  E.  Winckler,  At  the  time  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia  conferred  the  Graham  plantation  upon  Gen- 
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eral  Greene,  North  Carolina  voted  him  twenty-five  thous- 
and acres  of  land  on  Dnck  Biver  and  South  Carolina  gave 
him  an  estate  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds  sterli^  on 
Gdieto  Kiver.  He  choee  to  establish  his  residence  at 
Hnlberry  Grove,  even  in  preference  to  the  home  of  his 
birth  in  Rhode  Island;  and,  on  October  14,  1785,  he  left 
for  Georgia,  to  become  one  of  her  honored  and  beloved 


Begarding  Ms  life  at  Mnlberry  Grove,  one  of  his 
biographers,  William  Johnson,  says':  "His  time  was 
altogether  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  charming  family,  I 
the  cnltivation  of  his  land,  and  the  paternal  care  of  his 
slaves.  The  intervals  of  his  more  serious  employments  | 
were  agreeably  filled  by  a  select  library  and  by  a  spirited  i 
correspondence  with  Ids  numerous  friends,  as  well  in 
Borope  as  in  America ;  and  he  resigned  himself,  withont 
reserve,  to  the  enjoyments  of  his  fireside  and  to  the  inter- 
change of  civilities  with  his  numerous  and  wealthy  neigh-  . 
bors."  In  November,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  writes:* 
"We  fonnd  the  house,  situation,  and  ont-buildings,  more 
convenient  and  pleasing  than  we  expected.  The  prospect 
is  delightful,  and  the  house  magnificent.  We  have  a 
coach-house,  with  stables,  a  large  out-kitchen,  and  a  poul- 
try house  nearly  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  parted 
for  different  kinds  of  poultry,  with  a  pigeon-house  on  the 
top,  which  will  contain  not  less  than  a  thousand  pigeons. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  fine  smoke-house.  The  garden 
is  in  ruins,  but  there  are  still  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  it." 

Again,  in  the  month  of  April  following,  Gfeneral 
Greene  writes':  "This  is  the  busy  season  with  us.  We 
are  planting.  We  have  upwards  of  sixty  acres  of  com 
and  expect  to  have  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  rice.  The 
garden  is  delightful.   The  fruit-trees  and  flowering  dirubs 

■Wm.  Johuaon'B  Ufa  of  Nathan&el  Oreene.  Vol.  t,  p.  413,  ISti. 

TYtt  RemslDB  of  UKjoT'Oaneral  Nathanael  Oreoie,  a  Beport  of  tlie  SpMdkl 
Coonnlttte  at  the  Qenaral  AsMmbl;  of  Rbod«  Island,  etc.,  p.  IS,  ProTldaooa, 
B.  I.  Its*. 
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form  a  pleasing  variety.  We  have  green  peas  almost 
fit  to  eat,  and  as  fine  lettuce  as  ever  you  saw.  The  mock- 
ing birds  surround  us  evening  and  morning.  The  weather 
is  mild  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  progressing  to  per- 
fection. We  have  in  the  same  orchard  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  plums  of  different  kinds, 
pomegranates,  and  oranges.  And  we  have  strawberries 
which  measure  three  inches  round.  All  these  are  clever, 
but  the  want  of  our  friends  to  enjoy  them  with  us,  makes 
them  less  interesting."  General  Greene  was  destined 
never  to  see  the  fruit  then  blossoming  at  Mulberry  Grove. 


On  Monday,  June  12, 1786,  General  Greene's  presence 
was  required  at  Savannah.  He  made  the  journey,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  and  visited  the  home  of  Major 
Nathaniel  Pendleton,  one  of  his  aides  during  the  war; 
and  here,  under  the  roof  of  his  old  friend,  they  passed 
the  night.  On  the  next  morning,  they  started  early  for 
home,  intending  to  spend  the  day  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  Gibbons.  They  arrived  at  the  latter's  planta- 
tion early  in  the  forenoon  and,  after  breakfast,  the  gen- 
tlemen walked  into  the  rice-fleld  together,  to  view  the 
progress  of  the  crop,  in  wliich  GejiCral  Greene  was  much 
interested.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  but  General 
Greene  had  been  too  long  a  soldier  to  fear  any  danger 
from  the  warm  southern  sun.  On  the  way  home,  in  the 
evening,  he  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  head.  It 
grew  worse,  and  by  Thursday  his  forehead  was  very 
much  inflamed  and  swollen.  Major  Pendleton  fortunately 
arrived  on  a  visit;  and,  his  apprehensions  aroused 
by  an  obvious  depression  of  spirits  on  the  part  of  his 
old  commander,  who  seemed  loath  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation, he  urged  him  to  consult  a  doctor.  On  the  next 
morning  the  physician  arrived,  took  a  little  blood  and 
administered  some  ordinary  prescription,  but  the  inflam- 
mation increasing  another  physician  was  called  into  con- 
sultation.   The  disease,  having  now  assumed  an  alarming 
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aepeot,  it  vma  decided  to  blister  the  temples  and  to  let 
file  blood  freely ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  head  had  swollect 
greatly,  and  Itie  peitient  lapsed  into  a  total  stupor,  from 
irtiich  he  never  revived.  IWly  on  the  moiraing  of  Mon- 
day, November  19,  1786,  be  died. 

Graieial  Anthony  "Wayne,  ■wtooee  plantation  was  not 
far  distant,  hearing  of  tiie  illness  of  his  friend,  hastened 
to  his  bedside,  and  vas  mtih  him  wh^i  the  end  oame.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  James  Jackson,  the  latter  said :  "He 
was  great  as  a  soldier,  greater  as  a  citizen,  immaculate 
as  a  friend.  His  corpse  will  be  at  Major  Pendleton's 
tbis  nigbt,  the  funeral  from  thence  in  the  evening.  The 
greatest  honors  of  war  are  due  bis  rensains.  You,  as  a 
soldier  will  take  the  proper  order  «n  this  melancholy 
affair.  Pardon  this  scrawl;  my  feelings  are  too  much 
affected  because  I  have  seen  a  great  and  a  good  nmn 
die."  When  tiie  news  reached  Savannalh,  it  produced 
overwhelming  sorrow.  Preparations  were  'hastily  made 
to  do  full  honor  to  tbe  memory  of  the  distinguished  man 
and  to  surround  the  obsequies  with  the  dignity  befitting 
his  ihigh  rank  and  character.  On  Tuesday,  the  day  after 
Idb  death,  the  remains  were  taken  by  water  to  Savannaih, 
flience  to  the  borne  of  Major  Pendleton,  which  stood  on 
Bay  street,  next  to  the  oomer  of  Barnard  street,  and 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  In  front  of  this  'house,  the 
militia,  representatives  of  tbe  municipality,  members  of 
the  Society  o-f  the  Cincinnati,  and  many  persons  in  private 
aid  officifd  life,  received  the  body.  Flags  in  the  harbor 
were  towered  to  half-mast,  the  sbops  and  stores  in  towm 
were  dosed,  and  labor  of  every  kind  w-as  supended.  At 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  funeral  procession 
started  from  the  Pendleton  house  to  the  Colonial  Ceme- 
tery, belonging  to  Christ  Church;  the  artillery  in  Fort 
Wayne  firing  minate-guns  ae  the  long  lines  advances; 
the  hand  playing  the  solemn  "Dead  March  In  S&ul." 

On  readhing  the  burial  ground,  where  a  vault  had 
been  opened,  the  re^^ent  filed  to  right  and  left,  resting 
<«  arms  ontil  the  ^enal  train  had  passed  to  the  tomb. 
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Hen  the  Hon.  William  SteveiiB,  Judge  of  Qie  Superior 
Court  of  Cbatham  County  and  Onmd  Master  of  the 
Masons,  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  since 
there  were  no  clergTmen  in  the  town  at  this  time,  and, 
with  tremolons  voice,  read  the  fmieral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Then  Hie  body  was  placed  in  the 
vault;  the  files  closed,  with  three  general  discharges;  th» 
artillery  fired  thirteen  rounds,  and,  with  trailed  anus,  all 
slowly  and  silently  withdrew.  Although  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  people  attended  the  funeral  obsequies  and  partica- 
pated  in  the  deep  grief  which  followed  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  man,  the  place  of  bis  burial,  due  to  a  sm- 
gular  combination  of  circumstau'ces,  became  in  a  Utile 
more  than  thirty  years  unknown  to  the  local  authoritieB 
and  remained  for  over  a  century  an  unsolved'  enigma. 
See  Vol.  n.* 


■The  foUowlDK  blbllogrBphy  ma.)'  be  of  InterHt  to  atudenta;  "The  Ufa 
ot  Nathanael  Greene,"  b.  irork  In  three  volunea,  by  Q.  W.  Orseiie,  Nerw  York, 
lBS7-lBTi;  Nathanael  Oreehe.  a  blosmph;  In  the  "Great  Commander"  8«riMi, 
by  PraDcl*  v.  Greene.  New  York.  ISBS;  Lite  of  Nathanael  areane,  by  Wnn. 
Johnson:  The  Remains  o(  Major-General  Nathanael  Qreene;  a  Report  of  th« 
Joint  Special  Cominlttee  of  the  General  ABeemblr  of  Rhode  Island,  Prorl- 
denc«,  R.  I.,   isos:   Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States;  etc. 
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Fort  AugusU:  1736 


OVERLOOKING  the  Savannah  River,  from  the  rear 
of  St  Paul's  Ohuroh,  stands  a  cross  of  Celtic 
design  wbioh  marks  the  birth-place  of  the  present 
city  of  Augusta.  It  was  on  this  spot,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  that  the  great  founder  of  the  Colony  caused 
a  fort  to  be  erected  in  1736,  the  object  of  wbich  was  to 
protect  the  trading  post  establisihed  at  this  point,  in  the 
fall  of  1735,  and  to  divert  the  extensive  Cherokee 
and  Creek  Indian  trade  hitherto  monopolized  by  South 
Carolina.  In  honor  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whose 
royal  consort  afterwards  became  George  III,  it  was 
Aristened  Fort  Augusta,  ■Chough  it  was  sometimes  called 
King's  Fort.  It  was  not  a  large  aifair.  The  dimensions 
were  120  feet  each  way  and  the  walls  were  eon 
fltmcted  of  wood.  But  it  answered  tihe  purpose:  Augusta 
was  never  attacked  or  pillaged  by  the  savages.  Some- 
timee  they  came  quite  near;  indeed,  their  faces  often 
peered  through  the  dense  forest  across  the  river  and 
their  foot-prints  were  often  seen  in  the  nearby  traiJo, 
bat  they  never  ventured  to  hurl  a  torch  or  a  tomahawk 
against  the  village. 

At  first  the  garriaon  consisted  of  less  than  twenty 
men.  However,  with  tihe  increase  of  trade,  it  was  gradiu- 
aUy  etreugthened.  According  to  an  early  document  on 
the  state  of  the  Province,  dated  November  10,  1740,  and 
made  under  oath  it  was  estimated  that  two  thousand 
pack-horse  loads  of  peltry  were  brought  to  Augusta  an- 
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nnallj  aad  that  six  hundred  white  persons,  including 
servants,  were  engaged  in  the  traffic.  Thus  the  impor- 
tance of  Aaguata  as  a  trading  point,  even  from  *he  earli- 
est times,  is  clearly  shown;  and  William  Batrram,  the 
celebrated  English  natnralist,  Who  visited  the  place  twice, 
expected  it  to  become  the  metropolis  of  Georgia.  There 
was  no  commercial  intercourse  allowed  except  tlirougli 
licensed  traders;  warehouses  were  constructed  in  wliicJi 
were  stored  goods  suited  for  barter  with  the  natives  -,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Indians  began  to  iwme  to 
Augusta  in  large  numbers  from  t^e  most  distant  stretches 
of  tftie  wilderness. 

In  1739,  Ogletiiorpe  himself  visited  the  settlenient. 
It  was  on  his  return  trip  to  Savannah,  'after  tiie  famous 
conference  with  the  Indians  at  Coweta  Town,  and,  ex- 
hausited  with  his  long  journey  across  fjie  Province,  he 
sought  repose  in  Augusta,  where  he  'was  the  recipient  of 
marked  attention  from  tlie  inhabitants.  In  1763,  an 
Imiportant  gathering  was  held  in  A'ogusta  oalled  the  C\>n- 
gresB  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  to  wbieii  seven  hundred 
savages  came  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  tbe  CKtvernors 
of  Virginia,  of  North  Carolina,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
of  Oeorgia.  We  are  told  by  an  early  dironicler  that  the 
congress  adjourned  under  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  Fort 
Augusta,  and  tliere  was  doubtless  some  method  in  the 
compliment  of  Governor  Wright  when  he  ordered  the 
salute  to  be  fired.  It  gave  the  Indians  something  to 
remember.  It  sounded  a  note  of  warning,  and  the  moral 
effect  was  fine.  Says  Dr.  Williams,  a  former  reotor  of 
St.  Paul's,  on  the  occasion  when  the  site  was  marked  by 
the  Colonial  Dames:*  "Fort  Augusta  disohared  the 
very  highest  functions  for  which  military  armaments  axe 
intended.  It  kept  the  peace  i^rougbout  the  whole  Colo- 
nial time,  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  and, 
indeed,  until  1781.  It  fulfilled  its  first  purpose — a  mis- 
sion of  peace.    The  bloody  time,  the  time  of  tragedy. 
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came  later,  wh^i  we  took  those  guns  and  tamed  them 
Bgainst  one  another." 

On  the  mins  of  the  old  fort,  in  1901,  the  Colonial 
Dames  erected  the  handsome  memorial  tribute  which 
today  marks  the  historic  spot.  It  is  a  cross  of  Celtic 
design,  rongh-hewn,  perhaps  twelve  feet  in  height  and 
monnted  upon  a  base  of  granite  to  match  the  super- 
structure. At  the  base  rests  an  old  cannon,  one  of  the 
ancient  gnns  which  formerly  stood  upon  the  parapets. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  appropriate. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  fort  was  bmlt,  in  part  at 
least,  was  to  protect  the  house  of  worship  over  which  it 
kept  grim  and  silrait  watch  and  around  which  clustered 
the  mde  cabins  of  the  settlers.  Both  the  religions  and 
the  primitive  character  of  the  little  frontier  town  are 
charmingly  commemorated.  Inscribed  on  the  side  near- 
est the  church  are  the  following  words; 


This  stone  marks  the  site  of  the  Colonial  Fort  Augnsta, 
boilt  bj  order  of  General  Oglethorpe  and  the  truatees  in 
1736  and  known  durmg  the  Bevolution  aa  Port  Com- 
wttllia. 


St.  Paul's  Church  was  built  in  1750  under  a  curtain 
of  this  Fort. 

On  the  opposite  side,  facing  the  river,  the  inscription 
reads: 


"Erected  by  the  GeOTgiB  Society  of  CoIoni&I  Dames 
of  America,  November  ]901.  Virtuee  majorum  felice 
eonaervant. ' ' 


Dr.  Williams,  in  speaking  of  the  old  cannon  at  the 
base  of  the  monument,  said:  "To  my  mind,  it  is  the  most 
interesting  relic  in  Augusta.  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
old  fort — the  one  thing  which  was  here  in  1736  and  is 
here  today;  the  one  thing  which  puts  us  in  actual  touch 
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with  Oglethorpe,  for  it  was  here  when  he  eame  on  his 
visit,  in  1739,  and  when  he  wrote  a  letter  in  his  own  hand, 
dated  'Fort  Augusta,  in  Georgia.'  "  There  were  origin- 
ally eight  gnns  mounted  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort,  all 
of  which  were  bought  in  England  by  Oglethorpe  himself. 
Yet  this  one,  dismounted,  spiked,  rusting  from  long  dis- 
use and  old  age,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  early  frontier 
days  when  Port  Augusta  first  stood  upon  the  bluff. 
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(&toric  Old  St  Paul's 


OPPOSITE  one  of  tlie  curtains  of  the  fort,  in  1750, 
fourteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
garrison,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  most 
ancient  edifice  in  Aagnsta;  historic  old  St.  Paul's.  The 
present  house  of  worship  is  not  the  original  structure. 
Tvo  others  have  preceded  it;  but  aronnd  this  ancient 
land-mark  cluster  the  memories  of  a  hundred  eventful 
years.  Moreover,  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  earliest  rude 
building  in  which  religious  services  were  first  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  impressive  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and,  standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bustling  city, 
it  carries  the  imagination  bad£  to  the  time  when  the  old 
fort  rose  in  the  wilderness  to  protect  the  infant  settle- 
ment. Says  Dr.  Williams,  formerly  rector  of  the  parish  :* 
"It  was  appropriately  named  for  the  great  pioneer 
Apostle,  since  it  stood  on  the  frontier  line  of  civilization 
in  Georj^a,  and  was  not  only  the  first  church  but  for  over 
fifty  years  the  only  church  of  any  kind  in  Auguala.  Its 
rectors  were  of  course  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  first  of  the  number  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Copp  who  came  to  take  charge  in  1751.  He  found  the 
conditions  very  difficult,  lived  in  constant  fear  of  an 
Indian  invasion,  and  wrote  somewhat  doleful  letters,  but 
he  held  services  at  regular  intervals,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  better  class  of  people,  he  carried  the  gospel  into  the 

*3lory   ol   St.    Paal'a   Ferlah,   a   pamphlet,   by  Rev.   Chauncey   C.   Wl|. 
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neighboring  conntiy,  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1756  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Prink,  a  deli- 
cate man,  who,  in  spite  of  Ul-health,  went  everywhere,  re- 
enforcing  his  sermons  by  the  wholesome  power  of  exam- 
ple. Next  in  1767  came  the  Eev.  Edward  Ellington,  a 
missionary  in  the  severest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
seldom  at  home,  except  on  Sundays,  and  frequently  jour- 
neyed into  the  wilderness  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
He  was  followed  in  1771  by  the  Eev.  James  Seymour, 
who  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  throughout  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Revolutionary  War." 


"Baring  the  struggle  for  independence  the  fort  was 
three  times  taken  and  retaken  and  Mr.  Seymour  saw  the 
church  appropriated  first  by  the  Americana  as  a  barracks 
and  then  by  the  British  for  other  military  purposes.  The 
parsonage  house  he  willingly  allowed  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital  for  sick  soldiers.  The  old  churchyard  became  a 
battlefield,  drenched  with  the  blood  and  sown  with  the 
bones  of  the  slain,  and  the  church  itself  was  practically 
destroyed'  by  the  fire  of  an  American  cannon  mounted 
upon  a  tower  thirty  feet  high  and  raking  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  fort.  At  this  time,  having  been  occupied  and 
enlarged  by  the  British,  it  was  called  Port  Comwallis; 
and  it  was  this  stronger  fortification  which  was  beseiged 
in  1781  by  the  Americans,  under  "Light-Horse  Harry" 
Lee,  father  of  our  own  general,  Robert  E.  Lee.  Hunted 
down  by  a  mob  and  driven  into  a  swamp,  because  of  his 
loyalty  to  England,  he  escaped  after  many  privations  to 
Savannah.  When  hostilities  were  over,  he  was  invited 
to  return,  but  he  engaged  in  other  work  and  never  came 
back.  Meantime,  the  church  and  the  glebe  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  State.  The  property  of  St.  Paul's  then 
comprised  300  acres.  When  the  land  was  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  given  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Richmond  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1786  the  church  was  virtually  rebuilt  by  the 
town  authorities.    While  Episcopal  clergymen  still  ofBoi- 
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ated  in  St.  Paul's,  the  church  was  denied  titles  both  to 
the  building  and  to  the  ancient  burying  ground.  In  fact, 
in  1804,  the  churdi  was  rented  for  five  years  to  the  Pres- 
byterians and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia  tardily  restored  the  property  to  the  E^jisco- 
paiians."  Soon  after  the  transfer  was  made,  the  present 
handsome  old  edifice  was  built,  in  1819,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000,  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  the  Eev.  Edward  E.  Ford, 
who  ably  served  the  church  for  thirty  years,  dying  on 
Christmas  eve,  1862,  and  at  his  request  he  was  buried 
onder  the  altar  of  the  church.  Dr.  "Wm.  H.  Clarke  was 
then  rector  for  sixteen  years,  after  which  at  his  death  he 
was  given  like  honors  of  interment.  Dr.  Williams  became 
rector  in  1878  and  served  the  church  with  great  useful- 
ness for  28  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
resigned  his  office  to  labor  in  another  field.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  rector. 

Dr.  Williams  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1906.  At  the  same  time  a  tablet  was  erected  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  by  the  vestry,  commemorating  the 
events  of  which  it  became  the  historic  center  in  Colonial 
times.    Lettered  thereon  is  the  following  inscription: 


This  Tablet  coumeroonites  the  founding  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  A.  D.  1750,  nearby  the  King's  Fort  in  the  town 
of  Au^nsta,  in  the  Colonj  of  Georgia,  under  the  Engliab 
Crown, 

Also  the  faithful  services  of  its  Colonial  Bectoni:  Ber. 
Jonathan  Copp,  1751;  Rev.  Saoiiiel  Frink,  1T6S;  Bev. 
Edward  Ellington,  1767;  Rev.  James  Seymour,  1771- 
17S1;  MJsaionariea  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England  and  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagating  of  the  Ooepel  in 
Foreign  Parte. 


The  mortal  remains  of  Lieutenant-General  Leonidas 
Polk,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  commanding  officers 
of  the  Civil  War,  repose  underneath  the  sanctuary  of 
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St.  Paul's.  Beside  him  rests  his  wife.  While  engaged 
in  reconnoitering  on  Pine  Mountain  he  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  in  1864.  On  his  person  at  the 
time  of  hia  death  was  found  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
together  with  several  copies  of  Bishop  Quintard's  little 
work  entitled:  "Balm  for  the  Weary  and  the  Wounded," 
the  later  inscribed  with  the  names  of  various  brother 
officers  to  whom  he  intended  to  present  them.  He  was  an 
eminent  churchman  as  well  as  an  eminent  soldier,  holding 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  secession  the  high  office  of 
Bishop  of  Louisiana;  and  his  is  the  only  instance  on 
record  where  two  such  exalted  dignities  were  combined. 
He  was  the  Confederacy's  soldier-priest.  The  tablet  to 
bis  memory  on  the  walls  of  the  church  is  altogether 
unique.  Tt  was  made  in  Caen,  France,  and  was  the  gift 
of  the  officers  of  his  staff.    The  inscription  reads: 


Id  Memory  of  the  Right  Reverend  Lemii'dfts  Polk,  D. 
T).,  MiBBioimrj  Bisbop  of  tbe  8outh-Weet,  First  Bishop 
of  Louisiana  aad  Lieut-Oeoeral  in  the  Anay  of  the 
rojifc'lerate  States,  bom  April  10th,  1806,  fell  at  Pins 
Mountain,  Ga.,  Jnne  14th,  1864.  Behold  mj  witneaa  is 
in  Heaven  an<l  nij  record  is  on  High.- — Job.  IS:  19. 


Mr.  Richard  Tubman,  one  of  the  most  generous  bene- 
factors of  the  church  and  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens 
of  Augusta,  lies  buried,  at  his  request,  beneath  the  church 
and,  on  the  walls,  the  vestry  has  placed  to  his  memory 
an  appropriate  tablet.  The  memorial  of  Judge  John  P. 
King,  for  forty  years  president  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Georgia,  cov- 
ers the  south  wall  of  the  church.  Captain  John  Car- 
ter, an  officer  in  the  Continental  army  and  first  warden 
of  St.  Paul's  after  the  Revolution,  is  commemorated  with 
his  family  in  the  beautiful  doorway  to  the  Baptistry;  and 
all  around  there  are  memorials  of  noted  men  and  noble 
women,  whose  lives  have  formed  part  of  the  history  of 
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the  diiiTch.  The  original  oommiinion  service  of  silver, 
given  to  the  congregation  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony, 
waa  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  but  the  one 
new  in  nse  dates  back  to  1820.  From  year  to  yeair  the 
iriatorie  old  ohuroh  grows  richer  in  costly  and  precious 
mcmentoee  of  the  past.* 
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Meadow  Garden:  The  Htmie  of  Governor  Walton 


WITH  ttie  single  exception  of  old  St.  Paul's,  the 
moat  ancient  land-mark  of  Augusta  is  Meadbw 
Garden,  the  home  of  Governor  George  Walton, 
one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaraitlon  of  Independence 
frran  Gleorgia,  The  atmctare  Itself  is  mncli  older  than 
the  present  edifice  of  St.  Paul's,  the  latter  having  been 
built  in  1819 ;  but  eince  the  present  church  building  occu- 
pies iii6  site  of  Hie  originiJ  house  of  worship,  it  i's  conse- 
quently linked  in  assocdation  with  the  earliest  pioneer 
days.  Meadow  Garden  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Augusta  canal ;  and  here,  amid  surroundings  which  sug- 
gest an  era  of  inidastrial  enterprise,  wit^  lbs  ceaseless 
hum  of  spindles  and  with  its  mad  rus:h  after  things  mate- 
rial, this  qnainit  old  mansion  preserves  ttie  antique  look 
of  the  olden  times.  It  is  not  known  when  the  present 
building  was  erected;  but  Governor  Walton  was  living 
at  Meadow  Garden  in  1797,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment  made  in  letters  idiicib  have  been  preserved;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  from  Meadow  Garden  that  the  old 
patriot,  in  1804,  was  bom«  to  his  buriial.  T^e  remains 
of  Governor  Walton  were  first  interred'  in  the  Oottage 
Cemetery,  on  the  oM  Savannah  road,  some  seven  miles 
from  Augusta;  and  here  they  rested  until  1848  when  the 
'body  was  exhumed  land  placed  under  the  monument 
erected  to  the  Singers,  directly  in  front  of  the  court- 
house in  A'agnsba,  Tv^ere  today  sleeps  the  illustrious  citi- 
zffli  who  held  nearly  every  important  office  in  Georgia 's 
gift. 
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There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  entire  State  of  Georgia  a 
shrine  of  historic  memories  more  frequently  visited  by 
tonrista.  This  is  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  homes  in 
America  whose  eonneetion  with  the  Colonial  pericfd  can 
be  distinctly  traced.  It  was  here  that  much  of  the  social 
life  of  two  centuries  ago  centered.  Its  spacious  hallway 
—its  antique  furniture — its  open  fire-places — its  atmos- 
phere of  dignified  repose — these  all  bespeak  the  time 
when  knighthood  was  in  flower.  It  carries  the  imagina- 
tion back  to  the  days  when  the  belles  of  Augusta  danced 
the  minuet — to  the  days  when  the  powdered  wig  and  the 
knee-buckle  were  worn  by  an  old-fashioned  gentry  whose 
stately  forms  have  vanished.  The  abodes  of  most  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have  long 
gince  cmmbled  into  dust.  Time  has  not  dealt  kindly  with 
them;  but  around  the  hearthstones  of  Meadow  Garden 
still  linger  the  recollections  of  an  old  patriot  whose  name 
is  attached  to  the  immortal  scroll  of  freedom. 


It  is  not  invidious  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the 
credit  for  the  restoration  of  Meadow  Garden  belongs  to 
an  Augusta  lady  whose  unwearied  exertions  were  devoted 
to  the  cause,  without  a  moment's  rest  or  relaxation,  until 
snccess  at  last  crowned  it — Mrs.  Harriet  Gould  Jefferies. 
She  first  conceived  the  idea  soon  after  joining  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Eevolution,  during  the  infancy  of 
this  patriotic  order.  The  famous  old  land-mark  was 
rapidly  falling  into  decay,  when  Mrs.  Jefferies  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  task  of  preserving  it  became  literally 
her  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  her  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
She  first  turned  to  the  city  of  Augusta.  But  the  com- 
mercial spirit  was  dominant  in  its  councils.  The  town 
was  deaf  to  the  claims  of  its  old  Revolutionary  patriot. 
She  then  turned  to  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Here  another  defeat  was 
encountered.  But  she  retired  from  the  contest  only  to 
renew  the  gage  of  battle.  At  the  next  annual  meeting 
she  won.     The  opposition  was  pronounced.    Even  the 
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President-GeneTal  was  antagonistic;  but  the  majority 
was  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Jefferies.  Thus  the  home  of 
Oeorge  Walton  became  the  property  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution. 
In  due  time  the  old  Colonial  mansion  was  opened  to  the 
public,  its  original  features  having  been  fully  restored. 
The  wisdom  of  the  purchase  has  been  amply  justified  by 
results.  It  has  become  the  depository  of  many  precious 
relics  and  mementoes  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Nor  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jefferies  which  hangs  upon 
the  walls  accounted  among  the  least  of  the  treasures  of 
Meadow  Garden.  In  presenting  it  to  the  board  of  man- 
agement, an  eloquent  address  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Morgan,  one  of  ithe  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  national  organization. 
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The  Inventiwi  of  the  Cotton  Gin:  An  Authentic 
Account 


ONE  of  the  origin^  cotton  gina  invented  by  Eli 
"Whitney  was  for  years  in  the  possession  of  Judge 
Gamett  Andrews,  of  Washington,  Ou.  The  old 
relic  was  a  gift  to  the  owner  from  Oovernor  Matthew 
Talbot,  on  whose  extensive  plantation,  near  Washington, 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Smyrna  church,  the  first 
gin  house  in  Upper  Georgia,  if  not  in  t^e  entire  State, 
was  erected.  The  old  building  still  survives,  in  a  fair 
Btate  of  preservation,  though  as  late  as  1903  it  was  used 
as  a  n^ro  house.  Miss  Eliza  F.  Andrews,  bis  daughter, 
retains  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  the  old  gin.  Dur- 
ing her  girlhood  days  it  occupied  a  place  in  the  attic  of 
tiie  family  homestead  in  Washington  and  many  an  hour 
was  spent 'by  her  in  the  company  of  this  quaint  heir- 
loom, when  rainy  weather  kept  the  children  indoors.  The 
gin  was  eventually  lostat  an  agricultural  fair  in  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  story  told  by  Miss  Andrews  is  strictly  authentic. 
It  is  the  only  account  in  existence  which  purports  to  give 
the  inside  facts  of  Whitney's  great  invention.  Judge 
Andrews  and  Mr.  Phineas  M.  Nightingale,  a  grandson 
of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  lived  for  years  on  adjoin- 
ing plantations  and  it  was  from  the  latter  that  Miss 
Andrews  received  the  account  at  first  band. 

Eli  Whitney,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  time  of 
inventing  the  cotton  gin,  was  a  'guest  in  the  widow 
Greene's  household.    The  story  as  recalled  from  memory 
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by  Miss  Andrews  was  reduced  to  writing  years  later. 
It  was  also  verified  by  a  letter  dated  January  20,  1892, 
from  Mrs.  P.  M.  Nightingale,  then  an  old  lady  in  her 
eighty-second  year  but  with  her  mental  faculties  unim- 
paired. The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Nightingale  was  Mary 
King.  She  was  a  member  of  the  noted  family  of  New 
York  State  and  a  charming  old  gentlewoman.  Miss 
Andrews,  the  author  of  the  following  account,  is  ao 
eminent  Southern  educator,  who  has  achieved  wide  note 
in  the  realm  of  letters.  Her  father,  Judge  Gamett 
Andrews,  was  one  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished 
jurists.  The  author  wrote  her  first  account  of  the  inven- 
tion for  the  Scientific  America/n,  sometime  in  the  early 
seventies,  after  which  she  published  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  on  September  20,  1905,  an  article  on  the  part 
played  by  Mrs.  Miller  in  Whitney's  great  invention.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  cotton  gin  deservedly 
ranks  among  the  foremost  achievements  of  modern  times. 
It  riveted  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  the  South  and 
became  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Today  more  than  half  of  the  hutnan  race  is 
clothed  by  cotton  fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
been  stimulated  and  developed  by  the  cotton  gin.  Says 
Miss  Andrews: 


"Eli  Whitney,  at  the  time  of  inventing  the  cotton  gin, 
was  a  guest  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah,  Georgia, 
the  home  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  After  the  death  of  the  general,  his  widow  married 
Phineas  Miller,  tutor  to  Gen  Greene's  children,  and  a 
friend  and  college  mate  of  Whitney's.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  Yankee  visitor,  as  exhibited  in  various  amateur 
devices  and  tinkerings  about  the  premises,  inspired  the 
family  with  such  confidence  in  his  skill  that,  on  one  ac- 
casion,  when  Mrs.  Miller's  watch  was  out  of  order,  she 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Whitney  for  repair,  no  professional  watch- 
maker being  within  reach.  Not  long  thereafter,  a  gentle- 
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niAn  called  at  the  house  to  exhibit  a  fine  sample  of  cotton 
wool,  and  incidentally  remarked  while  displaying  the 
sample:  'There  is  a  fortmie  in  store  for  some  one  who 
will  invent  a  machine  for  separating  the  lint  from  the 
seed.'  Mrs.  Miller,  who  was  present,  turned  to  Whitney 
and  said:  'Yon  are  the  very  man,  Mr.  Whitney,  for  since 
you  succeeded  so  well  with  my  watch  I  am  sure  you  have 
ingennity  enough  to  make  such  a  machine.' 

"After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Whitney  confined  him- 
self closely  to  his  room  for  several  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  invited  the  family  to  inspect  his  model  for  a 
cotton  gin.  It  was  constructed  with  wire  teeth  on  a 
revolving  cylinder.  However,  there  was  no  contrivance 
for  throwing  off  the  lint  after  it  was  separated  from  the 
seed  and  it  wrapped  around  the  cylinder,  thereby  greatly 
obstmcting  the  operation.  Mrs.  Miller,  seeing  the  diffi- 
cDity,  seized  a  common  clothes  brush,  applied  it  to  the 
teeth,  and  caught  the  lint  Whitney,  with  delight,  ex- 
claimed: 'Madam,  you  have  solved  the  problem.  With 
this  suggestion,  my  machine  is  complete.'  " 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Nightingale,  widow  of 
Phineaa  M.  Nightingale,  of  Dungeness,  corroborates  in 
every  particular  the  account  given  by  Miss  Andrews.  It 
reai^  as  follows: 

Brunswick,  Ga,,  January  20,  1892. 
Dear  Miss  Andrews: 

I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  send  an 
earher  response  to  your  letter  about  Mr.  Whitney  and 
the  cotton  gin.  I  do  not  remember  much  about  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  visit  to  Savannah,  but  I  am  sure  of  a  few 
things.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  tutor  of  Mrs.  Greene's  chil- 
dren and  Mr.  Whitney  was  his  friend,  and  it  was  during 
Ha  residence  in  Mrs.  Greene's  house,  near  Savannah, 
that  he  undertook,  at  her  suggestion,  to  invent  a  machine 
that  would  separate  the  sea-island  cotton  seed  from  the 
but,  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  by  hand,  which 
was  a  very  slow  process.  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr.  Miller 
were  the  first  persons  to  whom  he  displayed  his  model. 
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It  lacked  one  thing — a  oontrivance  to  throw  off  the  lint 
when  separated  from  the  seed.  Mrs.  Greene  saw  the 
want  at  once  and,  snatching  np  a  clothes  bmah,  she  ap- 
plied it  to  the  teeth  and  canght  the  lint.  Mr.  Whitney 
was  delighted.  "Madam",  said  he,  "witii  your  sugges- 
tion, my  machine  is  complete.  Mrs.  Oreene  married  Mr. 
Miller  and  tiiey  built  the  Bnngeness  house,  i.  e.,  the  origi- 
nal mansion  finished  in  1803.  Qraieral  G-reene  had  selec- 
ted the  site  and  made  arrangements  for  building  before 
his  death.  With  my  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mart  K.  Nightingalb. 


."The  important  part  thus  played  by  a  woman  in  the 
history  of  the  cotton  gin  is  uoknown,  I  believe,  except  as 
a  family  tradition,  even  in  her  own  State.  My  father  was 
also  informed  by  a  gentleman  once  connected  with  Whit- 
ney in  business,  that  the  latter  obtained  his  first  idea  of 
the  invention,  from  a  machine  used  to  prepare  rags  for 
making  paper,  which  he  saw  on  a  wrecked  vessel.  Un- 
fortunately for  Mr.  Whitney,  the  prediction  with  regard 
to  the  fortune  in  store  for  the  future  inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin  was  not  realized,  for  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
Btant  lawsuits  against  infringements  of  his  patent  rights, 
and  lived  and  died  poor.  As  a  Georgian,  I  regret  to  say 
that  bis  adopted  State  has  never  bestowed  any  substan- 
tial token  of  appreciation  upon  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
by  which  she  has  so  largely  profited.  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Sonth  Carolina,  manifested  their  appreciation 
of  his  merits  by  substantial  donations,  while  Georgia — 
with  sorrow  I  write  it — has  been  worse  than  silent,  for 
her  juries  refused  him  verdicts  to  which  the  judges  de- 
clared him  entitled,  against  the  violators  of  his  patent. 

"So  uncertain  was  the  enforcement  of  the  patent  laws 
in  those  days  that  Whitney  resorted  to  the  same  expe- 
dient for  the  protection  of  bis  rights  that,  in  medieval 
times,  used  to  invite  charges  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft; 
I  mean  the  expedient  of  secrecy. 
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"About  the  year  1794  or  1795,  Whitney  established  a 
giimery  at  Smyrna  about  sis  miles  from  Wasington,  in 
Wilkes  County,  Georgia.  This  was  one  of  the  flrsl^  if 
not  the  very  first  cotton  gin  ever  worked  in  the  State. 
Together  with  his  partner,  a  man  named  Durhee,  he 
erected  at  this  place  a  large  cotton  store  house,  which 
m  1870  served  as  a  bam  for  Mrs.  Tom  Burdett.  The  gin 
house  had  narrow  grated  windows  so  that  visitors  might 
stand  outside  and  watch  the  cotton  flying  from  the  (pn, 
without  observing  the  operation  of  the  machine,  which 
was  concealed  behind  a  lower  screen.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  militia  muster  in  the  neighborhood,  the  rustic  batallion 
was  permitted  to  file  through  the  house,  while  Whitney's 
gin  was  in  operation,  and  see  the  flakes  of  cotton  thrown 
off  by  the  brushes,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  examine 
further. 


"Women  were  permitted  by  Whitney  to  enter  his  gin 
house  and  examine  the  machine,  if  they  liked,  as  they 
were  not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  betraying  the  secret 
to  builders — an  opinion  for  which  modern  females  of  the 
strong-minded  school,  will  no  doubt  bear  him  a  grudge — 
and  not  altogether  without  reason  when  we  consider  the 
material  assistance  he  received  from  a  woman  in  perfect- 
ing his  invention.  This  fact  of  the  free  admission  of 
women  was  used  to  advantage  by  Edward  Lyon,  a  smooth- 
faced yontb  residing  at  a  distance,  to  gain  admission  to 
Whitney's  establishment,  disguised  in  female  attire.  He 
communicated  the  secret  to  his  brother  John,  who  im- 
mediately set  to  work  and  produced  his  improvement  on 
Whitney's  invention,  in  the  shape  of  the  modem  saw  gin. 
The  saws  were  made  for  him  by  Billy  McFerrin,  an  Irish 
blacksmith  in  Wilkes  County,  who  died  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  This  was  the  first  gin  ever  made. 
The  saws  were  constructed  in  semicircles  and  fastened 
around  the  cylinder  in  pairs,  so  as  to  form  complete 
drcles  wlien  finished. 
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"As  early  as  1797,  a  gin  factory  was  established  in 
Georgia  by  a  man  named  McCload,  and  Whitney's  law- 
suits against  him  were  all  unsueeeasful.  An  old  gentle- 
man who  purchased  a  gin  from  MeCloud  told  my  father 
years  later  that  even  then  it  worked  as  well  as  new.  It 
was  propelled  by  water,  and  ginned  2,500  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  day.  Previous  to  this,  the  gin  in  ordinary  use 
was  an  arrangement  of  two  wooden  rollers,  revolving  in 
opposite  directions,  which  preceded  Mr.  Whitney's 
invention.  It  was  worked  by  hand,  and  ginned  only  from 
75  to  100  pounds  per  day,  and  a  man  had  to  be  constantly 
employed  in  taming  rollers,  the  friction  burnt  out  so  fast. 
This  machine  is  still  used  in  ginning  the  best  qualities  of 
eea-island  cotton,  the  advantage  being  that  it  does  not 
cut  the  staple  as  the  saw  gins  do. 

"The  honor  of  having  invented  the  first  cotton  gin  is 
sometimes  disputed  with  Eli  Whitney  in  favor  of  Mr, 
Bull,  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  who  settled  in  Colum- 
bia County,  Georgia,  and  introduced  the  saw  gin  there  in 
1795.  He  first  used  perpendicular  saws,  but  afterwards 
changed  them  for  circular  ones  in  imitation  no  doubt  of 
Whitney  and  Lyon.  Mr.  Bull  was  an  enterprising  and 
ingenius  man,  and  the  first  to  introduce  iron  packing 
screws  into  this  State.'  Costing  from  $1,500  to  $1,800 
these  were  so  expensive  that  they  were  soon  abandoned 
for  the  common  wooden  screw,  now  in  general  use  on 
plantations.  His  invention  of  the  perpendicular  saw  gin 
was — there  seems  to  be  no  doubt — independent  of  Whit- 
ney's, though  posterior  to  it,  the  latter  having  come  into 
operation  in  1793.  Thus,  though  Eli  Whitney  failed  to 
realize  the  profits  of  his  invention,  it  seems  clear  that  he 
must  be  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  at  least  the 
barren  honors." 

•Says  MIsB  Andrews  In  a  letter  to  the  author:  "Tho  only  Iron  pacKlnf 
■crew  of  thia  kind  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  was  Btid  In  use  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  plantation  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Toombs.  I  am  Incllnea  to  think 
It  was.  If  not  one  of  those  Introduced  by  Colonel  Bull,  at  least  made  upon 
hl«  model,  but  for  this  I  cannot  vouch.  I  am  trying  to  trace  It*  origin,  but 
without  much  headway,  I  (ear.  It  Is  consIderaUy  smaller  th«n  the  tall  old 
wooden  screws  that  were  bo  common  In  my  youth." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


War  Hill:  Where  the  Famous  Revolutionary  Battle  of 
Kettle  Creek  Was  Fought 


EIGHT  miles  west  of  Washington  is  War  Hill,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  Here, 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  February  14,  1779, 
a  deci.sive  victory  by  the  Americana  sounded  the 
deafh-knell  of  Toryism  in  Upper  Georgia.  The  ground 
on  which  this  crucial  engagement  was  fought  has  been 
acquired  for  memorial  purposes  by  Kettle  Creek  Chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  R.,  which  patriotic  organization  with  the 
help  of  'the  United  States  government,  will  furnish  it 
vifh  appropriate  markers  and  preserve  it  for  posterity 
as  a  monument  to  American  valor.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  battle-ground  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Eliza  Bowen,  the  accredited  historian  of  Wilkes :  "I  have 
myself  seen  the  battle-ground  of  Kettle  Creek,  which  is 
"D  a  plantation  now  belonging  to  Henry  Slaton.  There 
is  a  steep  blutf  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  which  is  to 
this  day  called  War  Hill,  by  people  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  north  side  is  a  low  meadow,  beyond  which, 
near  the  creek,  is  a  swamp,  part  of  which  was  then  cover- 
ed by  a  cane-brake.  Boyd's  men  were  killing  bullocks 
and  parehing  com  when  they  unexpectedly  heard  the  fir- 
ing of  pickets."  According  to  Miss  Bowen,  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  this  engagement,  were  only  500  strong,  while 
there  were  not  less  than  700  men  under  Colonel  Boyd. 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  Elijah  Clarke  camped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  is  now  the  Jordan  burial-ground, 
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near  Clarke's  Station,  where  several  of  the  members  of 
his  family  were  afterwards  buried.  The  old  soldier 
eventually  acquired  large  bodies  of  land  on  Kettle  Creek, 
and  today  all  the  ori^nal  deeds  and  titles  run  back  to 
him.  It  is  said  that  for  years  it  was  not  unusual  for 
parties  who  were  on  the  tramp  through  this  section  to 
pick  up  musket  balls,  old  bayonets,  old  gun-barrels  and 
other  odd  and  curions  relics,  which  recent  hard  rains  had 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  lat«  as  1876 
an  old  silver  coin  was  found  on  the  battle  field  of  Kettle 
Creek,  which,  according  to  last  accounts,  was  owned  by 
Henry  Slaton." 


Bishop  Stevens  in  Volume  II  of  his  authoritative  work 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek: 
Says  he* : 

"The  enemy  having  effected  a  passage  into  Georgia, 
Pickens  and  Dooly,  now  joined  by  Colonel  Clarke,  re- 
solved to  follow,  and  they  accordingly  crossed  the  Savan- 
nah on  February  12, 1779  and  camped  the  following  night 
within  four  miles  of  the  enemy.  Forming  the  line  of 
march  in  the  order  of  battle,  the  Americans  now  prepared 
once  more,  at  a  great  disadvantage  of  numbers,  to  contest 
with  the. Tories  for  the  supremacy  of  Upper  Georgia. 
Mudi  depended  on  this  battle.  If  Boyd  should  be  success- 
ful in  driving  back  the  Americans,  under  such  men  as 
Pickens  and  Dooly  and  Clarke,  he  might  rest  assured  that 
no  further  molestation,  at  least  for  a  very  long  time, 
would  follow,  and  all  would  yield  to  the  British  power; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Americans  be  Buc- 
ceesfnl,  it  would  not  only  crush  the  Tory  power,  already 
80  galling  to  the  people,  but  protect  them  from  further 
insult,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  American  courage,  which  a 
long  series  of  disasters  made  essential.  It  was  a  moment 
big  with  the  fate  of  Upper  Georgia. 

"Boyd,  with  a  carelessness  evincing  great  lack  of 
military  skill  apd  prudence,  had  halted  on  the  morning 
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of  tire  14th  of  February,  [1779],  at  a  farm  near  Kettle 
Creek,  in  Wilkes  County,  iiaving  no  suspicion  of  tlie  near 
approacb  of  the  Amerioans,  and  'his  army  was  disperseci 
m  various  directions,  killing  and  gathering  stock,  cooking 
aod  other  operations.  Ha\'ing  reoonnoitered  the  enemy  'a 
position,  the  Americans,  under  Pidtens,  advanced  in 
three  divisions:  the  right  under  Colonel  Dooly,  the  left 
nnder  Colonel  Clarke,  and  the  center  led  by  the  com- 
mander himself,  with  orders  not  to  fire  a  gun  until  within 
at,  least  thirty  paces.  As  the  center,  led  by  Pickens 
marched  to  the  attack,  Boyd  met  them,  at  the  head  of  a 
select  party,  his  hne  being  protected  by  a  fence  filled  with 
fallen  timber,  which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the 
troops  in  his  front.  Observing  this  half-formed  abatis, 
Pickens  filed  off  to  a  rising  ground  on  his  right,  and 
thence  gaining  the  fiank  of  Boyd  rushed  ujwn  him  with 
great  bravery — the  enemy  fleeing  when  they  saw  the 
leader  shot  down  before  them.  He  was  sustained  in  this 
charge  by  Dooly  and  Clarke,  and  the  enemy,  after  fighting 
with  great  bravery,  retired  across  the  creek,  but  were 
rallied  by  Major  Spurgen,  on  a  hill  beyond,  where  the 
battle  was  again  renewed  with  fierceness. 

"But  fVlonel  Clarke,  wath  ebout  filfty  Geoi^ians, 
having  discovered  a  path  leading  to  a  foi-d,  pu>sbed 
through  it,  tiiough  in  doing  so  he  eneoontered  a  severe 
through  it,  though  in  doing  so  he  eni-ountered  a  severe 
fire  and  hJs  horse  shot  down  under  him,  and,  by  a  cireuit- 
0118  route,  rose  upon  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Spurgen,  when, 
opening  a  deadly  fire,  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides,  fled,  and  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  victoi-s,  until 
the  conqueet  was  complete.  For  an  hour  and  a  lialf, 
under  great  disadvantage,  aud  against  a  force  almost 
doable,  had  the  Americans  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test, and,  though  once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if  tliey  must 
give  way,  especially  when  tlie  Tories  had  gained  the  hill, 
and  were  reinforced  under  Spurgen ;  yet  the  lUasterly 
stroke  of  Clarke,  with  his  few  brave  Georgians,  turned 
the  scale,  and  victory,  bloody  indeed  but  complete,  was 
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Capt.  Hngh  MeOall,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Kettle  Creek,  thus  describes  the  death  of  the  famous 
Tory  leader.  Saya  he:  "After  the  action  was  ended, 
Colonel  Pickens  went  to  Ctolonel  Boyd  and  tendered 
him  any  eervi'ces  which  his  preseDt  situation  would 
authorize,  end  observed  ihat,  since  his  wounds  ap- 
peared to  be  mortal,  he  would  recommaid  those  pre- 
parations which  approadting  death  required.  Boyd 
thanked  him  for  bis  civilities  and  inquired  the  result 
of  the  battle.  Upon  being  informed  that  victory  was  with 
the  Americans,  he  observed  that  it  would  have  been 
otherwise  if  he  had  not  fallen.  He  said  that  lie  had 
marched  from  his  rendezvous  with  eight  hundred  men, 
of  which  number  one  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded, 
or  deserted  at  the  Savannah  Eiver ;  and  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  action  there  were  seven  hundred  men  under  his 
oommand.  He  (had  the  promise  of  Colonel  Campbell  that 
MoQirtih,  with  five  hundred  men,  should  join  him  at 
Little  River,  about  six  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  same  evening  or  on  the  ensuing  day  and  he  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live, 
and  requested  that  Colonel  Pickens  would  leave  two  mon 
with  him  to  furnish  him  with  water  and  to  bury  him  after 
he  died;  also  that  Colonel  Pickens  would  write  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Boyd  to  inform  her  of  his  fate,  and  therewith 
send  her  a  few  articles  which  he  had  about  his  person. 
He  expired  early  in  the  night ;  and  his  requests  of  Colonel 
Pickens  were  faithfully  complied  with."'  From  the 
stand-point  of  an  eyewitness,  Captain  McCall  further 
informs  us  in  regard  to  this  battle  that  Clarke  and 
Dooly,  who  commanded  the  two  wings,  had  one  hun- 
dred men  each  and  that  Colonel  Pickens,  who  led  the 
center,  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  thus  making  the 
odds  four  to  seven  in  favor  of  the  British;  but  it  was 
neverttieless  ordained  that  victory  should  7>erch  upon 
the  American  arms. 

■History  of  Oeorsla,   Volume  I,  p.   SS>,  raprinted.  AUknUu   1>0S. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


Hutoric  Old  Midway:  A  Shrine  of  Patriotiim 


ON  the  old  military  road  between  Savannah  and 
Darien,  in  an  angle  which  it  here  makes  with  the 
road  to  Sunbury,  stands  an  anment  land-mark, 
built  of  wood,  two  stories  in  lieight.  To  the  outward 
eye  it  presents  few  attractions.  The  simple  taste  of  tbe 
Puritans  who  built  it  is  proclaimed  by  an  absence  of 
anything  which  even  remotely  suggests  artistic  design. 
ItB  austere  appearance  is  sternly  in  keeping  with  the 
rigid  Calvinistie  principles  of  the  devout  believers  who 
here  worshipped  and  who  took  no  little  pride  in  the  fact 
tliat  they  sprang  from  ancestors  who  belonged  to  the 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  Except  on  eommemmorative 
occasions,  the  building  is  no  longer  used;  and  those  of 
its  members  who  are  not  sleeping  underneath  the  live- 
oaks,  in  the  little  grave-yard  across  the  road,  are  scat- 
tered far  and  wide.  Before  tlie  war,  there  was  not  to  be 
fonnd  in  Geoi^a  a  community  of  thriftier  planters  than 
the  one  which  stretched  for  miles  in  every  direction 
aromid  this  sacred  center;  but  today  it  stands  amid  the 
abandoned  acres,  like  a  grim  sentinel  keeping  watch  over 
a  silent  past,  while  upon  it  from  one  Lord's  Day  to  an- 
oQier  there  broods  the  hush  of  an  unbroken  Sabbath.  Once 
each  year,  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  gather  in 
tbe  little  house  of  worship  or  on  the  green  ptaza  in  front 
of  it  to  revive  the  recollections  of  former  days,  some  of 
them  coming  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  continent. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  North  Star  casts  a 
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more  potent  spell  upon  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass than  does  this  hallowed  epot  apon  ihe  descendants 
of  the  early  Puritans  of  Georgia.  Nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  marvel.  The  loadstone  which  draws  them  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  famous  of  America's  patriotic  shrines: 
historic  old  Midway  Church. 


From  this  parental  stock  have  sprung  hmidreds  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation. 
It  has  produced  two  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, two  Generals  of  the  Bevolution,  besides 
numerous  officers  of  lower  rank,  two  Commodores,  one 
President  of  the  United  States,  three  United  States 
Senators,  four  members  of  Congress,  four  Governors  of 
Georgia,  and  at  least  six  judges  of  the  Superior  Court. 
In  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Province  the  first,  bold  stand 
for  independence  was  here  taken  and  the  Colonial  flag 
.on  Port  Morris  was  tlie  last  to  be  lowered  when  Georgia 
was  overrun  by  the  British.  Not  less  tiian  six  counties 
of  the  State  bear  names  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to 
the  Midway  settlement.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  scientists  were  natives  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John. 
The  list  also  inclades  two  University  Chancellors,  three 
Presidents  of  Female  Seminaries,  one  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  one  United  States  Minister  to  China, 
six  authors  of  note,  two  historians,  sLz  editors,  six  foreign 
missionaries,  and  scores  of  successful  business  men, 
together  with  a  host  of  other  notables  including  soldiers, 
statesmen,  educators,  inventors,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel.*  Can  any  other  religious  organi- 
zation in  America  exhibit  such  a  record  T  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  substantial  pabulum  upon  which  the 
offering  of  the  settlement  were  nourished,  the  empha- 
sis put  upon  moral  and  educational  values,  the  sturdy 

•History  of  Midway  ConsrecaUoiiBl  Cburoh,  by  Rst.  JamM  Stacy,  D.  D.. 
NewDan.  ISBB.  Under  the  head  of  Liberty  Couaty,  in  Part  t  of  thla  work 
the  eontrlbuUocs  ot  Midway  Church  are  dlMuued  miH«  In  detalL 
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examples  whioh  were  set  before  them,  and  the  fear  of 
God  which  was  an  ever  present  factor  in  the  lives  of 
these  devout  people.  To  what  depth  the  vital  truths  of 
relipon  struck  root  in  this  fertile  soil  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  eighty  two  clergymen  have  come  from 
the  Midway  settlement.  Fifty  of  these  have  been  Pres- 
byterians, seventeen  Baptists,  three  Episcopalians,  and 
thirteen  Methodists,  one  of  whom  attained  to  the  high 
oflSce  of  Bishop.  Included  among  the  early  pastors  of 
the  church  was  the  father  of  the  famous  New  England 
poet:  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Though  the  present  structure  is  not  th"  original  house 
of  worship,  this  time-honored  old  landmark:  is  neverthe- 
Ims  one  hnndred  and  twenty  years  old^an  ancient  chron- 
icler whose  records  testify  to  many  thrilling  scenes  en- 
acted in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  primitive  building  in  which  the  conj^regatiou  first 
communed  was  a  temporary  strnetnrG,  built  of  logs  and 
located  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
present  site,  near  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mallard. 
It  was  erected  in  1754,  when  the  number  of  settlers  was 
still  small,  but  sufficient  to  undertake  the  task.  Two 
years  later,  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  the 
present  site,  whereon  a  frame  edifice  was  built.  The 
ground  was  brought  for  the  aura  of  four  shillings  from 
John  Stevens,  whose  wife  signed  the  deed  with  him,  and 
the  area  of  land  conveyed  was  two  acres. 

Daring  the  Revolution,  this  structure  was  burned  to 
ashes  by  the  British  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Prevost.  It  was  fired  on  the  morning  of  November  27, 
1778.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  act  of  vandalism  was 
that  the  members  had  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  fortifi- 
cation by  erecting  about  the  church  a  stockade — a  precau- 
taon  which  was  certainly  justified  by  the  character  of  the 
t5me8.  Somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  early  pioneers 
wf  New  England,  these  stout  apostles  of  the  faith,  in 
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Betting  out  for  the  house  of  worship  did  not  forget  to 
take  flint  and  steel  with  them,  nor,  while  kneeling  in 
prayer,  to  keep  a  sure  hand  on  the  trigger.  The  next 
huilding  was  a  temporary  makeshift  like  the  first,  erected 
after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

It  was  not  until  1792  tiiat  the  present  structure  was 
huilt.  The  fact  that  skilled  lahor  and  good  material  were 
used  in  building  is  attested  by  the  excellent  state  of 
preservation  in  which  this  old  landmark  today  stands. 
It  was  surmounted  hy  a  plain  belfry  and  built  two  stories 
in  heighth  to  contain  a  gallery  in  which  there  were  seats 
for  the  colored  members,  and  which  was  reached  by  staire 
from  the  outside.  It  contained  a  high  pulpit  at  tiie  east 
side  with  an  old-time  sounding-board  overhead,  and  there 
were  three  doors  by  which  to  enter  it.  Some  fifty  years 
later  the  pulpit  was  moved  to  the  nortii  end,  at  which 
time  other  changes  were  made  in  the  interior.  Originally, 
there  were  numerous  little  cottages  built  around  the 
church  to  which  the  members  repaired  for  lunch  between 
services :  an  essential  arrangement  because  of  the  great 
distances  which  some  of  them  traveled;  but  these  have 
long  since  disappeared. 
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Franklin  C<dlege:  The  Oldest  State  University  in 
Amwica,  Chartered  in  1785 


TO  the  credit  of  the  youngest  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  be  it  said  that  it  heads  the  long  list  of 
American  c'ommonwealths  in  extending  State  aid 
to  higher  education.*  Georgia  was  the  first  State  in  the 
entire  Union  to  provide  by  legislative  enactment  for  an 
institution  of  learning  to  be  supported  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  popular  taxation  and  to  be  of  college  rant. 
This  step  was  taken  four  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  when  the  States  were  still 
boiind  together  by  the  loose  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  close  of  the  Revolotion  found  the  far-sighted  law- 
makers of  Georgia  looking  toward  the  future.  They 
reasoned  that  the  success  of  republican  government  de- 
pended in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people;  and  not  only  were  leaders  demanded  to  supply 
the  vacant  places  in  the  ranks  but  germinal  centers  of 
inflnence  were  needed  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
thought. 

Accordingly,  on  February  25,  1784,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  from  which  the  legal  conception  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  may  be  said  to  date. 

The  measure  in  question  provided  for  the  creation  of 
two  counties  amid  the  virgin  solitudes  of  the  State  to  be 
called,  respectively,  Washington  and  Franklin,  both  of 
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which  at  the  time  of  organization,  embraced  extensive 
areas.  It  was  furthermore  provided  that  in  each  of  these 
counties  20,000  acres  of  land  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  a  college,  the  laud  to  be  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  to  be  subdivided  into  seperate  tracts  or 
parcels,  containing  5,000  acres  each.  The  titles  to  the 
property  were  to  be  vested  in  the  following  well  known 
Georgians,  who  were  authorized  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  necessary  to  put  the  resolution  into  effect,  to- wit: 
John  Houstoun,  James  Habersham,  William  Few,  Joseph 
Clay,  Abraham  Baldwin,  and  Nathan  Brownson.  In 
pursuance  of  the  authority  given  to  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature these  gentlemen  proceeded  to  survey  the  lands. 

There  were  originally  eight  tracts.  But  one  of  these 
was  eventually  lost  to  the  State  when  the  boundary  line 
dispute  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  ad- 
justed. It  was  known  as  the  Keowee  tract  and  was  for 
years  a  bone  of  contention.  As  soon  as  the  surveys  were 
completed,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill,  approved 
January  27,  1785,  providing  in  formal  terms  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learning ;  and  this  act — 
drawn  by  Abraham  Baldwin — constitutes  the  charter  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
trustees  under  this  act  was  held  in  Augusta,  on  February 
13,  1786,  at  which  time  the  board  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing members,  to- wit:  Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Few, 
William  Glascock,  John  Habersham,  Nathan  Brownson, 
Hugh  Lawson,  and  Benjamin  Taliaferro.  Until  the  insti- 
tution was  formally  launched,  Abraham  Baldwin  was 
chosen  to  act  as  president.  This  position  he  held  until 
1801,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  During  this 
interval  of  fourteen  years  between  the  granting  of  the 
charter  and  the  opening  of  the  college,  there  was  little 
for  the  trustees  to  do  except  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in 
such  a  way  as  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
bnildings. 


Unfortunately,  at  this  early  period,  lands  were  cheap 
and  rents  uncertain.    To  show  what  lands  were  really 
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worth  at  this  time,  Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  informs  ns 
that  his  father,  John  Lnmpkin,  who  received  handBOme 
grants  of  land  from  the  State,  in  requital  of  his  services 
in  the  Revolution,  sold  400  acres  at  one  time  for  a  shot 
pn  and  an  equal  amount  later  for  a  saddle  horse.  Says 
Mr.  Hull :  "If  this  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  the  munificent 
gift  of  the  State  was  worth  at  the  time  it  was  made  only 
fifty  rifles  and  as  many  saddle  horses,  from  which,  how- 
ever, twelve  horses  should  be  deducted  for  the  5,000 
acres  lost'*  Bnt  impoverished  by  the  Revolution  there 
WB8  nothing  for  Georgia  to  give  except  lands,  in  which 
she  possessed  an  imperial  domain. 

On  one  of  the  tracts  of  land  the  trustees  in  1798  laid 
off  the  town  of  Greensboro,  at  which  time  one  thousand 
acres  were  offered  for  sale  or  lease  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  trustees  desired  to  locate  the  college  at 
Greensboro,  but  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  a  quorum 
together;  so  the  matter  drifted. 

B^ally,  a  body  called  the  Senatus  Academieus  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  and  the  trustees,  the  duty  of  which  body 
was  to  sit  in  review  upon  the  action  of  the  trustees,  with 
power  to  confirm  or  to  reject.  On  November  23,  1800, 
the  Senatus  Academieus  formally  organized  the  Univer- 
mty  by  the  election  of  a  president,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 
Mr.  Baldwin  recommended  for  this  position  Professor 
Josiah  Meigs,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  an  old  acquaintance 
whom  he  had  met  when  a  tutor  at  Tale.  Final  action 
was  not  taken  by  the  board  at  this  time,  but  Professor 
Meigs  was  elected  Professor  of  mathematics,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  might  be  asked  to  take  the  presidency 
later  on.  The  curriculum  of  studies  embraced  little  more 
than  the  classic  languages,  re-enforced  by  mathematics, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  lecture  on  mental  and  mora] 
philosophy;  but  this  small  segment  of  the  circle  of  know- 
ledge represented  the  whole  range  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
pioneer  days. 
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Withont  delay  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  select  a 
site  for  the  proposed  institution. 


Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  the  trustees  met  and, 
after  repeated  ballotings,  decided  to  locate  the  college 
somewhere  within  in  the  limits  of  what  was  then  Jacksou, 
now  Clarke  County;  and  accordingly  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  John  Milledge,  Abraham  Baldwin,  George  "Walton, 
John  Twiggs,  and  Hugh  Lawson  was  appointed  to  choose 
a  site  for  the  buildings.  During  the  summer  months 
thereafter  this  committee  met  at  Billup's  Tavern  ou  the 
Lexington  road,  and  proceeded  thence  to  visit  a  number 
of  localities,  At  last,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  they  chose  a 
site  belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  Eastey,  at  Cedar  Shoals,  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Oconee  River.  The  property  in 
question  was  not  embraced  within  the  lands  which  be- 
longed to  the  University  but  it  was  purchased  hy  Srr. 
John  Milledge,  who  deeded  the  same  to  the  University  as 
a  g^t.  There  were  633  acres  in  this  tract,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  heights  above  the  river  and  thickly  wood- 
ed with  luxuriant  forest  trees. 

As  an  appropriate  name  for  the  locality  which  was?  to 
become  the  State's  capitol  of  culture,  it  was  decided  by 
the  trustees  to  call  the  new  seat  of  learning  Athens. 

The  institution  itself  was  called  Franklin  College  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  New  England  philoso- 
pher and  statesman  who,  during  his  residence  abroa^l, 
acted  as  agent  for  Georgia  in  adjusting  Colonial  affairs. 

While  the  Legislature's  gift  of  land  to  the  University 
was  valueless  at  the  time,  it  eventually  yielded  to  the 
institution  an  income  of  $100,000,  in  addition  to  which  the 
donation  made  by  Governor  Milledge  produced,  first  and 
last,  something  like  $30,000,  and  proved  to  be  the  main 
dependence  of  the  college  at  sundry  times,  when  in  dire 
distress.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  built  upon 
the  Milledge  tract,  thus   providing   the   institution    an 
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income  from  the  sale  of  lots;  and  in  recognition  of  the 
debt  dne  to  her  earliest  benefactor  the  University  created 
the  Milledge  Chair  of  Ancient  Languagea,  which  still 


On  the  arrival  of  Professor  Meigs  in  Georgia  the  office 
of  President  "was  relinqmahed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  at  his 
8DggestioD  the  former  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Meigs  temporary  build- 
ings constructed  chiefly  of  logs  arose  in  the  virpn  wilder- 
ness; and  these  furnished  the  crude  beginnings  out  of 
which  the  present  beautiful  campus  has  flowered.  In  the 
fall  of  1801  the  college  was  formally  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  stodents.  Professor  Meigs  at  this  time  not  only 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  president  but  constituted  within 
himself  the  entire  corps  of  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  clearing  made  for  the  campus,  a 
street  was  laid  out  nnder  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Meigs,  lots  were  staked,  homes  commenced,  and  other 
steps  taken  looking  toward  the  evolution  of  the  future 
town.  The  first  settler  to  locate  in  Athens  was  the 
Reverend  Hope  Hull,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in 
Geoi^a.  He  came  from  Washington,  in  the  county  of 
Wilkes,  where  he  had  taught  a  select  school  for  several 
years  and  where,  with  great  unction  of  spirit,  he  had 
preached  the  doctrines  of  "Wesley.  If  he  was  not  at  this 
time  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  he  became  one 
later  and  continued  until  the  hour  of  his  death  to  be  the 
most  loyal  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  college,  bequeath- 
ing his  love  for  it  to  his  children  after  him.  In  1808,  he 
offered  to  build  on  the  campus  a  chapel  forty  by  fifty  feet 
in  dimensions,  if  the  board  would  give  $100  for  a  belfry, 
a  proposition  which  the  trustees  accepted;  and  accord- 
ingly a  chapel  was  erected  by  Mr.  Hull  which  served  the 
purpose  for  twelve  years.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  he  built  Hull's  Meeting  House — the 
fame  of  which  reached  up  and  down  the  whole  range  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains. 
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It  was  to  meet  immediate  needs  that  the  first  tem- 
porary structures  of  log  were  built  on  the  campus.  As 
soon  as  funds  could  be  provided  the  erection  of  per- 
manent quarters  was  commenced.  For  this  purpose  a 
loan  was  negotiated  from  the  State,  to  secure  which 
mortgages  were  given  to  lands  in  Hancock.  Luckily,  at 
this  time,  a  gift  in  cash  of  $1,000  was  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  Senator  James  Gunn,  of  Louisville,  Ga. ;  and  with- 
out delay  the  erection  of  the  building  afterwards  known 
as  Old  College  was  started,  under  the  supervision  of 
General  Jett  Thomas.  The  first  commencement  exer- 
cises were  held  under  a  hush  arbor,  on  May  31, 1804,  at 
which  time  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  the  following  graduates,  ten  in  number,  to- wit: 

Gibson  Clarke  Williun  H.  Jackson, 

Angustiu  S.  ClajrtoD,  Jamea  Jacksoo, 

Jeptha  V,  Harris,  Robert  Eutherford, 

Jared  Irwin,  ■William  Eutherford, 

Thomas  Irwin,  William  Williamson. 

Gibson  Clarke  was  a  s'on  of  the  old  Revolutionary 
hero.  General  Elijah  Clarke.  Augustin  S.  Clayton,  after- 
wards became  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  Irwin  boys  were  sons  of  Governor 
Jared  Irwin.  One  of  them  became  a  doctor.  The  Jackson 
boys  were  sons  of  Governor  James  Jackson.  Of  these, 
William  H.  Jackson,  was  afterwards  a  trustee  and  a  State 
Senator,  while  James  Jackson  was  a  professor  in  the 
college.  Jeptha  V.  Harris  became  a  trustee  and  a  Con- 
federate Colonel.  Williams  Eutherford  was  the  grand- 
father of  Professor  Rutherford,  who  long  filled  the 
chair  of  mathematics. 

Glancing  at  an  old  program  of  exercises,  it  appears 
that  Angusfin  S.  Clayton  read  a  poem  descriptive  of  the 
means  by  which  the  lands  of  the  Oconee  were  obtained. 
His  wonderful  gift  of  satire  seems  to  have  budded  at  an 
early  period.  He  became  the  most  brilliant 'of  Georgia *8 
ante-bellum  statesmen  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  Gibson 
Clarke  was  the  valedictorian.   It  fell  to  the  lot  of  William 
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H.  Jackson  to  deliver  the  salutatory  address;  Jeptha  V. 
Huns  pronotinced  an  oration  in  favor  of  liberty;  Robert 
Bntherf  ord  spoke  on  the  dignity  of  man ;  James  Jackson 
counseled  a  sentiment  of  gratitnde  to  France;  and 
William  Williamson  dilated  in  praise  of  representative 
government.  There  was  also  a  dialogue  in  which  several 
members  of  the  class  took  part.  At  commencement,  in 
1901,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  fotmal  opening 
of  Franklin  College  was  observed  with  impressive  cere- 
monies, at  which  time  the  centennial  oration  was  deliver- 
ed by  Jndge  Emory  Speer,  an  alumnus  of  tie  institution. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
Louisville:  Georgia's  First  Permanent  Capital 


AT  the  close  of  hostilities  with  England,  the  center 
of  population  in  Georgia  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Galphinton,  on  the  Ogeechee 
River;  and  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  up-country  settlements  in  reaching  Savan- 
nah, a  town  on  the  remote  sea-coast,  was  by  this  time  so 
great  that  the  desirability  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
government  to  some  point  further  inland  became  a  topic 
of  discussion.  On  January  26, 1786,  when  the  Legislature 
met  in  Augusta,  the  following  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  location :  Nathan  Brownson,  William 
Few,  and  Hugh  Lawson.  They  were  instructed  to  find 
a  site,  "most  proper  and  convenient,"  for  the  end  in 
view,  whereon  to  erect  public  buildings ;  and,  by  way  of 
further  stipulation,  was  added  the  clause,  "provided  the 
same  shall  be  within  twenty  miles  of  Galphin's  Old 
Town.*'  On  fulfillment  of  these  conditionB,  they  were 
authorized  to  buy  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and  to  lay 
out  a  part  thereof  in  a  town,  "which  should  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Louisville." 

However,  it  appears  that  little  progress  was  made 
toward  putting  this  measure  into  effect  for  several  years. 
There  were  various  difficulties  to  be  overcome  but  finally 
in  the  Constitution  of  1795  the  new  town  was  designated 
as  the  permanent  capital.  The  demoralized  condition  of 
the  State,  due  to  the  bitter  hand-to-hand  stru^le  with 
poverty,  in  the  years  which,  immediately  succeeded  the 
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Bevolntion,  was  doubtless  the  chief  canse  for  the  delay. 
Says  a  local  historian:*  "The  first  L^slature,- under 
the  Constitution  of  1777,  assembled  in  Savannah.  It 
assembled  there  partly  because  the  royal  governors  had 
always  lived  there  and  partly  because  it  was  the  largest 
town  in  the  State.  But  Savannah  was  never  officially 
prodaimed  the  capital.  In  December,  1778,  Savannah 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  from  then  until  January, 
1784,  the  Legislature  met  at  Augusta,  with  the  exception 
of  two  terms,' one  of  which  convened  at  Heard's  Port,  in 
Wilkes  county,  and  the  other  at  Bbenezer,  in  Effingham 
county.  In  January,  1784,  the  Legislature  again  met  in 
Savannah.  But  the  people  in  upper  Georgia  had  now 
discovered  the  great  convenience  «f  havii^  the  capital  in 
Angusta.  Accordingly  for  the  next  two  years  there  was 
constant  agitation.  Hence  the  act  in  1786  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  lay  off  a  town  within  twenty  miles  of 
Gaiphin's  Old  Town,  and  to  see  to  the  erecting  of  build- 
bigs  for  the  use  of  the  government.  There  were  delays, 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  to  the  death  of  the  contractor 
in  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  buildings  were  not  finally 
completed  until  March,  1796.  The  state-bouse  then 
erected  in  Louisville  was  the  first  one  ever  erected  by 
the  State.  It  was  near  the  center  of  the  town,  which  was 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia,  with  broad  streets 
running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  northeast  and 
southwest.  The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held 
in  Louisville  in  1796.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  the 
last  session  was  held  there,  but  a  report  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature,  printed  in  Louisville,  in  1805,  records  an 
act  passed  at  Louisville,  December  2,  1804,  '  to  make  the 
town  of  Milledgeville  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
of  this  State  and  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number  of  lots 
therein.'  Louisville  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  eapi- 
tol  as  late  as  1805,  as  it  evidently  took  months  at  least 
to  erect  the  buildings  and  to  prepare  the  town  of  Milledge- 
ville for  the  purpose. 
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"When  the  capital  was  removed  to  Milledgeville,  the 
state-house  was  turned  over  to  ti\e  county  of  Jefferson. 
It  waB  used  for  some  years  as  the  county  court  house 
but  finally  it  became  so  dilapidated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  replace  it  with  another.  This,  in  1894,  was  in  turn 
replaced  by  one  of  the  handsomest  court  buildings  in 
the  State,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Louisville  was  not  very 
prosperous  after  the  capital  was  changed  to  Milledgeville, 
until  the  Louisville  and  Wadley  Railroad  was  built  about 
1875,  connecting  the  town  with  the  Centrai.  Ever  since 
then  the  town  has  been  fairly  prosperous,  a  statement 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  supports  two  banks,  has  an 
oil  mill  and  a  guano  mixing  plant,  and  does  a  good  mer- 
cantile business.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
1,500."  To  the  foregoing  resume  it  may  be  added  that 
the  Louisville  Gazette,  founded  in  1796,  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  newspapers  of  Georgia.  The  handsome  oak  press 
used  in  publishing  the  Gazette  was  bought  in  England. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Georgia  Messenger  at 
Macon.  According  to  a  local  authority,"  when  the  pres- 
ent court  house  was  built  an  excavation  was  made  which 
disclosed  the  foundation  of  the  old  State  Capitol ;  and  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  this  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
plans  for  the  new  edifice. 

•Judge  W.  U  PtdlUpa,  or  LoulsvUle,  Qa. 
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Ute  Yazoo  Fraud:  An  Episode  of  Dramatic  Inetrest 
Recalled 


DURING  the  decade  which  measured  the  life  of 
Louisville  as  the  seat  of  govenunent  there  oc- 
carred  an  episode  the  dramatic  intensity  of  which 
has  doubtless  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
Georgia.  It  grew  out  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  specu- 
lators to  purchase  for  a  consideration  which  was  wholly 
inadequate — barely  more  than  a  cent  and  a  half  per  acre 
—the  entire  body  of  wild  lands  owned  by  the  State  in 
what  are  now  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  made  in  recent  years  to  con- 
done the  affair.  The  plea  has  been  advanced  for  the 
conspirators  that  the  lands  in  question  were  compara- 
tively worthless  to  the  State;  that  some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  day  were  involved  in  the  transaction  j  that  it  was 
before  the  era  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  when  there 
wag  little  litelibood  of  expansion;  and  that  it  impugns 
UDuecessarily  the  good  name  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 
But  this  defence  is  sbort'Sighted.  It  fails  to  take  into 
account  an  upheaval  of  the  public  conscience  which  made 
it  necessary  for  Qovemor  James  Jackson  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  an  unexpired  term 
of  four  years,  and  to  seek  election  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  vindicate  Georgia's 
honor.  But  the  story  is  best  told  in  the  language  of  one 
who  was  in  close  toucji  with  the  period.  Says  Dr.  White" : 
"Several  projects  for  the  sale  of  large  tracts  of  land  had 
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been  presented  at  different  times  to  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia.  In  1794  and  1795,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  conveying  to  four  assodationB,  viz.,  the  Georgia, 
the  Georgia-Miseissippi,  the  Upper  MissisBippi,  and  the 
Tennessee  companies,  35,000,000  acres  of  land  for  $500,- 
000,  lying  between  the  rivers  Mississippi^  Tennessee, 
Coosa,  Alabama,  and  Mobile.  The  bill  was  contested  in 
both  Honses.  It  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  in  the  Senate.  The 
sale  of  this  land  produced  much  excitement  through  the 
State,  for  it  was  known  that  all  who  voted  for  the  bill, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  directly  or  indirectly 
bribed.  On  their  return  home  they  were  met  by  their 
constitnents  with  marked  disapprobation,  and  it  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  one  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  killed  on  acconnt  of  his  vote." 


"From  the  very  beginning  of  this  villainous  scheme 
to  defraud  the  State  of  Georgia  of  her  western  territory, 
General  Jackson  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  defeat 
it.  By  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens in  the  State  and  by  communications  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  he  evinced  a  determination  to  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  the  agents  in  this  wicked  transaction.  No 
opportunity  was  permitted  to  pass  in  which  he  did  not 
show  himself  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
scheme,  whereby  the  Yazoo  adventurers  proposed  to  en- 
rich themselves.  In  the  discussions  which  be  had  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  doubtless 
allowed  his  feelings  to  get  the  ascendency  of  his  judg- 
ment. Naturally  excitable,  it  is  admitted  that,  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  he  often  employed  language 
to  which  his  best  friends  took  exceptions-,  bat  it  must  he 
remembered  that  the  Yazoo  speculators  left  no  method 
unemployed  to  lessen  his  reputation  in  Georgia.  As  early 
as  1794,  when  a  Senator  in  Congress,  he  was,  on  two 
different  occasions,  approached  by  a  man  exalted  in 
oflBce,  who  affected  to  be  his  personal  friend,  and  was 
offered  any  number  of  acres  he  might  require  even  to 
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half  a  million,  without  paying  a  dollar,  if  he  would 
embark  his  iniSuence  against  Uie  honor  and  interest  of 
Georgia.  Wlien  bribes  had  no  effect  upon  Mr.  Jackson, 
his  enemies  resorted  to  other  methods.  His  character 
was  assailed  and — we  may  add— his  life  often  placed  in 
jeopardy.  The  defeat  of  the  Yazoo  Act  was  the  absorb- 
ing subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  every  step  which  he  took 
he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  righteons 
cause.  Noble  man !  Heaven  willed  that  you  should  live 
to  see  your  efforts  to  defeat  this  scheme  of  unparalleled 
frand  crowned  with  success.  In  1795,  whilst  he  was  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  esped- 
ally  of  Screven  and  Chatham  counties,  requiring  his  aid 
to  oppose  the  machinations  of  the  Yazoo  speculators, 
earnestly  desired  him  to  resign.  He  complied  with  the 
request,  returned  home,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
L^slature,  became  a  member  of  the  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  conduct  of  the  former  body,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  to  General  Jackson  is  chiefly  due  the  credit  of  having 
this  odious  act  repealed.  The  whole  corruption  was 
overturned,  and  it  was  decided  to  obliterate  it  from  his- 
tory and  to  commit  the  very  records  of  it  to  the  flames." 
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Burning  the  tmquitous  Records  With  Fire  From 
Heaven 


THEEE  is  nothing  more  dramatic  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  than  the  scene  enacted  in  front  of  the 
old  capitol  building  in  Loaisville  when  the  iniqnit- 
ons  records  of  the  Yazoo  conspiracy  were  burned.  The 
traditional  aeconnts  of  this  affair  are  somewhat  variant. 
We  will  first  give  the  story  which  is  told  by  Dr.  White.* 
Says  he :  "  This  was  executed  in  a  solemn  manner.  Tra- 
dition informs'  us  that  when  the  public  functionaries  were 
assembled  in  the  State  House  Square  in  Lonisville  to 
commit  the  registers  of  dishonor  to  the  flames,  a  venera- 
ble old  man,  whose  head  was  whitened  with  the  frosts  of 
four-score  winters,  unknown  to  any  present,  rode  through 
the  multitude,  and  made  his  way  to  the  officers  of  ttie 
government.  Alighting  from  his  horse,  he  commenced 
an  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  led  there 
by  a  desire  to  see  an  act  of  justice  performed;  that  he 
did  not  think  that  earthly  fire  should  be  employed  to 
manifest  the  indignation  which  the  occasion  required,  but 
the  fire  should  come  from  heaven.  With  his  trembling 
hands,  he  took  from  his  bosom,  whilst  a  deathlike  silence 
prevailed  amidst  the  throng,  a  burning  glass;  and,  apply- 
ing it  to  a  heap  of  papers,  the  conflagration  was  com- 
pleted. Meanwhile  the  old  man  retired  nnperceived,  and 
no  traces  of  him  could  afterwards  be  found." 


■WHIM'S  BtaUsUc*  of  Q«oi«U.  p.  MT,  SktuiiwIi,  1S19. 
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Tbongh  Dr.  White  narrates  the  foregoing  legend,  he 
does  not  vouch  for  it,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  about 
the  account  which  makes  it  savor  of  myth.  The  accepted 
version  is  this:  After  deciding  to  commit  to  the  flames 
the  various  docmnents  involved  in  the  Yazoo  transaction 
there  was  an  adjonrnment  of  the  Legislature  to  the  area 
of  ground  directly  in  front  of  the  State  House,  where 
the  impressive  ceremonial  was  planned  to  occur.  In 
calling  down  the  Are  of  heaven  to  consume  the  mass  of 
papers,  a  sun  glass  was  used,  but  it  was  held  in  the  hand 
of  Gov.  Jackson  himself.  This  version  is  corroborated 
by  an  old  picture  which  Prof.  Lawton  B.  Evans*  has 
reproduced  in  his  School  History  of  Georgia  and  which 
is  doubtless  based  upon  the  recollection  of  Mr,  WUliam 
Fleming  of  Louisville,  who  witnessed  the  affair.  If  we 
can  imagine  the  picture  before  us — its  features  are  these : 
The  man  with  tiie  burning-glass  in  his  hands  is  James 
Jackson;  next  to  him  stands  Thomas  Glascock;  then 
John  Milledge.  The  man  on  the  right  is  William  Few, 
while  Jared  Irwin  stands  behind  the  messenger.  David 
B.  Mitchell  stands  behind  Jackson,  and  Peter  Early  be- 
hind Few.  Benjamin  Taliaferro,  David  Meriwether,  and 
David  Emanuel  were  also  present  on  this  occasion.  Be- 
fore dismissing  the  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  among 
those  who  have  considered  the  Yazoo  episode  somewhat 
overdone,  was  the  late  Colonel  N.  J.  Hammond,  than 
whom  there  never  lived  a  man  who  was  more  sensitive  to 
an  appeal  of  honor.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  Yazoo 
affair  the  heinous  crime  it  has  been  pictured  to  be  and 
was  disposed  to  think,  from  the  use  of  the  sun-glass,  in 
connection  with  other  dramatic  elements,  that  General 
Jackson — to  use  an  Americanism — was  playing  to  the 
^and-stand.  However,  Colonel  Hammond  does  not  voice 
the  popular  sentiment 

■History  of  Q^orgta,  for  Bchools,  p.  147,  New  York,  11(04. 
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The  Old  Slave-Maiket:  A  Solitary  Remnant  of  Feudal 
Days  in  IMxie 


ON  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  of  the  town 
of  Louisville  there  stands  one  of  the  most  historic 
little  structures  in  America :  the  old  slave-market. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  buildings  of  this  character  which 
time  has  spared.  Around  it  cluster  the  fading  memories 
of  an  old  regime;  and,  with  the  ancient  harper  in  "The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  it  seems  to  sing — 

A  stranger  fills  the  Stuart's  throne. " 

There  is  no  one  in  Louisville  who  can  recall  the  time 
when  the  old  slave  market  was  built.  The  presumption 
is,  therefore,  quite  strong  that  it  mnst  have  been  erected 
during  the  period  when  Louisville  was  the  State  capital 
and  when  the  town  promised  to  become  an  important 
commercial  center.  If  such  be  the  actual  fact,  it  is  not 
less  than  120  years  old,  for  Louisville  was  made  the 
capital  in  1795.  Indeed,  the  commissioners  to  locate  the 
town  were  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  first  steps  looking  toward  the  erection  of  government 
buildings  at  Louisville  were  taken  in  1786.  The  center 
of  population  at  this  time  was  Galphinton,  only  nine  miles 
distant;  the  planters  in  the  neighborhood  were  large 
slave  owners,  some  of  them  old  soldiers,  who  were  given 
extensive  tracts  of  land  for  services  in  the  war  with 
England,  and  the  erection  of  the  slave  market  can  be 
readily  assigned  to  this  remote  period  without  the  least 
violence  to  historic  truth. 
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The  wooden  character  of  the  building  does  not  weaken 
&B  strength  of  th^  l^pol^esis.  It  was  constinicted  of 
ttLe  best  qoslity  of  post  oak;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is 
tfifRcnlt  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  tough  fibres  of  w<hioh  the 
wood  ia  comiposed.  The  little  'Structure  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  where  abont  it  on  every  side  pulses  the 
life  current  of  the  old  town. 

On  market  days,  when  tiie  crowds  gather  from  the 
snrroimding  plantations  of  Jefferson  to  sftiop  in  the  vil- 
lage stores,  when  the  circus  comes  to  town  or  when  the 
campaign  orator  im>proves  the  opportunity  of  court  week 
to  stir  the  echoes  of  tihe  stump,  it  seems  to  wear  some- 
thing of  the  old  time  look  and  to  be  dreamily  reminiscent 
of  an  interest  which  it  once  attracted. 

For  years  after  the  late  war,  and  indeed  until  times 
qnite  recent,  it  was  cuBtomary  for  the  oflBcers  of  the  court 
to  conduct  \^a\  eales  at  the  old  slave  market  It  wia» 
probably  an  inheritance  from  the  days  v/hea  slave  prop- 
erty was  here  put  itpou  the  block  and  sold  under  tlie 
hammer.  But  there  was  no  wartant  in  law  for  the  some-, 
what  singular  departure  of  conducting  legal  sales  at  this 
place,  when  the  old  regime  of  slavery-  was  at  au  end. 
Consequently,  wJhen  an  issue  was  raised  in  regard  to  it. 
the  enstom  was  discontinued. 

"While  tiie  old  slave  market  at  LouisvUle  serves  no 
practical  purpose,  except  to  house  some  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  local  fire  department,  it  is  an  interesting 
memorial,  which  the  citizens  of  Ijouisville  will  doubtless 
take  <a  pride  in  preserving,  since  there  are  few  relics  of 
the  sort  left,  and  it  may  be  indeed  the  only  remnant  o£ 
this  kiad  which  still  remains — an  authenticated  fragment 
of  the  old  South. 
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Historic  Old  MiUedgeviUe:  Georgia's  Capital  for  More 
Than  Six  Decades 


UNLESS  an  exception  be  made  of  Savannah,  tbere  is 
not  a  community  in  tieor^a  around  -w^iich  cluster 
more  of  the  dramatic  elements  of  our  history  than 
around  the  famous  old  town  which  for  more  than  sixty 
eventful  years  was  the  seat  of  our  State  government : 
hiatorio  old  Milledgeville.  It  was  here  tlrat  the  great 
battle  of  the  giants  was  fougiht  on  the  issue  of  tlie  tariff, 
in  1829,  when  ForByth  ^d  Berrien,  both  of  them  superb 
orators,  led  the  opposing  sides  in  a  debate  which  lasted 
for  three  days.  It  was  here  tliat  the  great  palladin  oS 
liberty.  General  Lafayette,  was  entertained  at  a  banquet 
the  magnificence  of  which  in  some  respects  at  least,  has 
never  been  surpaseed.  It  was  liere  tlmt  Governor  Troup, 
in  defiance  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  sounded  the  first 
distinct  and  unequivocal  note  upon  the  subject  of  State 
rights  'and  single-handed,  in  an  unequal  (-ontest  of  power, 
brougiht  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  terms. 
It  was  here,  on  the  eve  of  secession,  fcliat  Stephens  and 
Toombs  and  Cobb,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia  on  the  great  soul-stirring  issues  of  the 
hour,  Stephens  opposing,  while  Toombs  and  Cobb  advo- 
cated, the  withdrawal  of  Georgia  from  the  Union.  li 
was  here  that  the  greatest  assembly  of  intellects  ever 
known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  State  was  convened  in  the 
famous  Secession  Convention  of  1861.  It  was  here  that 
the  final  act  of  departure  took  place ;  here  that  more  than 
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one  tbrilling  episode  of  the  war  period  occurred;  here 
that  more  than  one  dark  tragedy  of  the  era  of  Becon- 
stmction  was  enacted. 

Nor  did  Milledgeville  escape  the  fiery  scourge  of 
the  modem  Attilla — William  Tec-nmseh  Sherman. 

The  materials  of  an  epic  poem  are  to  be  found  in  the 
civic  records  of  this  single  Geoi^a  town. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  comer  of  the  nineteenth 
centnry  was  turned  that  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
State  capitol  from  Louisville  to  some  convenient  locality 
in  the  uplands  became  a  subject  of  legislation.  There 
were  two  reasons  which  seemed  to  recommend  this  course. 
In  the  first  place,  the  old  town  of  Louisville  had  de- 
veloped malarial  syniptoms.  In  the  second  place,  the 
tide  of  population  in  Georgia  was  rolling  rapidly  toward 
the  mountains.  Consequently,  no  sooner  was  the  new 
county  of  Baldwin  erected  out  of  the  lands  lately  ceded 
by  the  Indians  than  the  idea  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
government  to  this  locality  took  root.  It  was  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1804  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at 
Louisville  providing  for  the  change  in  question ;  hut  since 
it  was  necessary  to  erect  public  buildings  before  the 
transfer  could  be  actually  accomplished  more  than  two 
years  elapsed  before  the  Legislature  finally  met  at  the 
new  seat  of  power  on  the  uplands  of  the  Oconee. 

There  is  a  tonch  of  irony  as  well  as  of  pathos  in  the 
desismation  of  old  Louisville  as  the  "first  permanent 
capital  of  Georgia."  Neither  Auensta  nor  Savannah 
were  voted  the  compliment  of  this  high-sounding  phrase. 
Yet  both  enjoyed  for  a  longer  term  of  years  the  honor 
of  being  the  seat  of  government. 


To  establish  the  new  town  of  Milledgeville,  3,240 
acres  of  land  were  appropriated.  The  commissioners  who 
executed  the  trust  on  the  part  of  the  State  were:  John 
Bntherford,  Littleberry  Bostwick,  A.  M.  Devereaux, 
George  M.  Troup,  John  Herbert,  and  Oliver  Porter.  They 
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chose  a  site  delightfnlly  wooded  with  oaks  and  hickories, 
in  an  area  of  splendid  hills.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town  ran  Fishing  Creek,  then  a  stream  of  transparent 
crystal  threading  the  virgin  forest  like  a  skein  of  silver. 

The  new  seat  of  government  was  called  Milledgeville 
in  honor  of  Governor  John  Milledge,  the  great  patron 
and  friend  of  education.  If  the  honor  of  being  the 
"father  of  the  State  University"  belongs  to  Abraham 
Baldwin,  for  whom  this  county  was  named,  the  honor  of 
being  its  earliest  benefactor  belongs  to  John  Milledge, 
whose  personal  check  purchased  the  land  upon  which 
the  University  of  Georgia  was  afterwards  built.  He 
made  the  State  an  excellent  Governor  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  future  capitol  of  the  State  was  conceived 
in  an  educational  spirit,  since  both  the  town  and  the 
county  bear  the  names  of  men  who  were  apostles  of  light 
and  learning. 

Not  an  inanspicious  omen  for  the  town  which,  after 
losing  the  State  capitol,  in  years  to  come,  was  destined 
to  possess  two  great  intellectual  nurseries  in  which  to 
rear  the  youth  of  Georgia. 

On  an  eminence  which  seemed  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  a  large  square  was  reserved  for  the  capitol 
'  building;  and,  under  the  supervision  of  General  Jett 
Thomas,  the  handsome  Gothic  structure  which  became 
for  more  than  sixty  years  the  home  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  was  erected.  The  original  cost  of  the 
structure  was  not  in  excess  of  $fiO,000;  but  extensions 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  finishing  touches 
were  not  applied  until  1837.  It  was  a  building  of  great 
ornamental  beauty  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  reared, 
when  the  prevailing  types  of  architecture  were  simple 
and  unpretentious;  and  even  today  it  is  not  without  an 
aspect  of  impressiveness,  though  it  owes  much  no  doubt  to 
the  subtle  power  of  association.  It  was  here  that  the 
L^slature  met  for  the  first  time  in  1807  and  for  the 
last  time  in  1868;  and  during  the   long  interval  which 
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elapsed  between  these  two  dates  it  was  the  foimtaiD- 
sonrce  of  much  of  our  wisest  and  best  legislation,  the 
Btorm-center  of  many  turbulent  debates  in  ante-bellum 
days,  and  the  speechless  if  not  altogether  silent  wihiess 
of  many  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  the  history  of 
Georgia. 


So  redolent  indeed  with  historic  associations  is  the 
atmosphere  of  this  ancient  seat  of  hospitality  that  the 
very  streets  of  the  old  town  are  like  fragrant  aisles  in 
some  old  cathedral.  Every  Georgian  owes  it  to  his  State 
pride  to  visit  the  former  capital  at  least  once  a  year,  if 
for  Qo  other  purpose  than  to  inhale  the  sweet  aroma  of 
the  by-gone  years  and  to  enjoy  a  draught  of  crystal  from 
the  fountein  springs  of  patriotism.  There  is  scarcely 
ao  old  home  in  Milledgeville  whose  garrete  and  cellars 
are  not  stored  with  precious  heir-looms  of  the  ante-bellum 
period ;  nor  an  old  tree  whose  branches,  when  the  night 
wind  strikes  them,  are  not  melodious  with  the  highland 
airof  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

On  another  hill,  not  far  distant,  was  built  during  the 
incnmbency  of  John  Clark  the  fine  old  executive  mansion 
which  housed  the  Governors  of  the  State  for  at  least 
forty-eight  years  and  which  was  the  gay  scene  of  more 
than  one  brilliant  fete  in  the  spacious  days  when  pow- 
dered wigs  were  worn  by  the  gentry  of  the  old  regime. 

Georgia's  chief-magistrates  who  resided  at  Milledge- 
ville were:  Jared  Irwin,  David  B.  Mitchell,  Peter  Early, 
William  Rabun,  Matthew  Talbot,  John  Clark,  George  M. 
Troup,  John  Forsyth,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Wilson  Lump- 
kin, William  Schlej",  Charles  J.  McDonald,  George  W. 
Crawford,  George  W.  Towns,  Howell  Cobb,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  James  Johnson,  Charles 
J.  Jenkins  and  General  T.  H.  Ruger.  One  of  these, 
James  Johnson,  was  a  Provisional  Governor.  Another, 
General  T.  H.  Ruger,  was  a  Military  Governor.  David  B. 
Hitcbell  and  George  R.  Gilmer  each  returned  to  the  ex- 
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eentive  chair  at  Milledgeville  after  an  interval  of  several 
years.  On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  At- 
lanta in  1868,  the  old  capitol  bnilding,  after  undergoing 
needed  repairs,  was  converted  by  'the  State  into  an 
educational  plant  called  the  Middle  Georgia  Military  and 
Agricultural  college,  of  which  Professor  0.  R.  Horton 
is  today  President;  while  the  handsome  old  executive 
mansion  has  become  in  the  slow  evolution  of  time  one  of 
the  dormitory  buildings  of  the  Geor^a  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  of  which  Dr.  M.  M.  Parks  is  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  also  the  home  in  which  the  latter  resides. 
The  people  of  Milledgeville  have  found  no  little  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Atlanta  has  made  the  old  town  the  beneficiary 
of  these  splendid  schools.  Moreover  they  have  found 
some  solace  in  the  reflection  that  it  was  under  the  carpet 
bag  rule  in  Georgia  and  during  the  days  of  Beconatmc- 
tion  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Atlanta 
was  accomplished. 
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Mcintosh  Rock:  Where  the  Most  Famous  of  Gec^gia 
Treaties  Was  Made  With  the  Credcs 


DTJBING  the  year  1792,  when  this  locality  was  a 
wilderness,  Douglas  Watson,  a  scont  employed  by 
the  United  States  government  to  inspect  the 
frontier,  came  to  Georgia,  and,  while  passing  through 
diia  neighborhood,  happened  upon  a  little  spring  in  a 
dense  cane  bralie.  What  he  took  to  be  the  smell  of 
{^powder  gaided  him  to  the  spot;  bnt  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  from  a  fissne  in  the  rocks  that  this  pecnliar 
odor  of  brinastone  proceeded  he  quickly  left  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  superstitious  dread  of  consequences.  However, 
the  magic  waters  were  in  time  discovered  by  other  travel- 
ers and  soon  there  began  to  flock  to  Indian  Springs  a 
multitude  of  health-seekers.  It  is  said  that  the  medici- 
nal virtues  of  Indian  Springs  were  known  to  the  savages 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  1800,  General  William  Mc- 
intosh, the  famous  Creek  Indian  chief,  here  erected  a 
cottage,  80  it  is  said,  where  he  usually  spent  the  winter 
months.  Subsequently,  according  to  local  tradition,  a 
Mr.  Allison  built  here  a  double  log  cabin.  These  were 
the  earliest  structures  erected  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
both  were  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1823,  General  Mclntoab 
and  Joel  BaUey,  erected  the  first  hotel.  The  building  still 
stands  in  excellent  preservation  and  is  today  known  as 
the  Vamer  House.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
doors  and  mantels,  some  fine  specimens  of  hand-carving, 
done,  it  is  said,  with  a  pocket  knife  in  the  hands  of 
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General  Mcintosh.  The  famons  chief  was  well  known 
to  the  j^ests  who  frequented  the  establishment.  His  two 
wives  were  both  refined  and  handsome  women  of  the  foil 
Indian  blood. 


It  was  at  Indian  Springs,  on  January  8,  1821,  that  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Creeks  by  the  United  States 
government  under  which  the  remaining  lands  between  the 
Flint  and  the  Ocmnlgee  Eivers,  as  far  north  as  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  were  acquired  by  the  State  of 
Georgia,  excepting  (1)  one  hundred  acres  around  the 
springs,  (2)  sis  hundred  and  forty  acres  on  the  Ocmulgee 
River,  including  the  improvements  of  Mcintosh,  and  (3) 
a  tract  of  land  around  the  agency,  to  be  retained  by  the 
United  States  government  while  such  agency  continued. 
The  witnesses  to  the  treaty  were  as  follows:  Daniel  M. 
Forney,  of  South  Carolina  and  David  Meriwether,  of 
Georgia,  United  States  Commissioners;  J.  McIntoEfh, 
David  Adams,  and  Daniel  Newnan,  Commissioners  for 
CFeorgia;  and  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs,  head-men,  and 
warriors.  From  the  lands  acquired  at  this  time  five  large 
counties  were  immediately  formed,  viz.,  Dooly,  Payette, 
Henry,  Houston  and  Monroe,  each  of  which  was  m-  time 
subdivided  into  smaller  political  units. 


But  the  particular  event  for  which  this  locality  is 
famed  in  the  annals  of  Georgia  occurred  here  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1825.  This  was  the  signing  of  the  celebrated 
treaty  whereby  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Creek  Indians 
within  the  State  of  Georgia  were  ceded  to  the  whites. 
General  William  Mcintosh,  the  noted  chief  of  the  Cow- 
etas,  or  Lower  Creeks,  was  the  principal  actor  in  the 
historic  drama.  Governor  Troup's  first  cousin,  this  stal- 
wart half-breed  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character. 
His  warm  friendship  for  the  people  of  Georgia  had  been 
evinced  in  more  than  one  crisis  of  affairs.  But  within  the 
next  few  months  it  was  destined  to  cost  him  the  forfeitnre 
of  his  life,  at  the  hands  of  savage  foes.    With  the  clear 
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foresif^t  of  a  statesman,  General  Mcintosh  realized  only 
too  well  how  the  hitter  warfare  between  the  two  races  in 
Georgia  was  to  end.  Consequently  he  arged  npon  bis 
people  the  course  which  was  &ia11y  adopted.  It  not  only 
meant  peace  but  it  meant  an.  exchange  of  land,  io  fair 
equivalent,  acre  for  acre,  with  an  additional  snm  of  four 
hnndred  thonsand  dollars.  Besides,  it  meant  the  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  bloodshed ;  and  the  new  home  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  to  be  an  undisturbed  posses- 
sion .  To  the  arguments  of  Mcintosh,  the  Lower  Creeks 
listened;  but  the  Upper  Creeks,  who  resided  chiefly  in 
Alabama,  demnrred.  They  persisted  in  looking  upon 
Mcintosh  as  a  traitor  to  the  nation,  who  was  in  criminal 
league  with  the  whites.  But  the  counsels  of  the  latter 
prevailed;  and  at  Indian  Springs,  on  February  12,  1825, 
occurred  the  final  deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mal relinquishment  of  the  Georgia  lands  by  the  Creek 
Indians. 

But,  in  affixing  his  signature  to  the  treaty,  "William 
Mcintosh  signed  his  own  death  warrant  I 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  dramatic  incident  above 
narrated,  the  members  of  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  performed 
an  act  of  belated  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
chieftain.  On  the  well-known  rock,  near  the  Vamer 
House,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  compact  of 
agreement  ,they  unveiled  on  July  1,  1911,  a  tablet  of 
bronze  which  bears  the  following  inscription : 


"Here  on  Februftiy  12,  1825,  William  Uclutoah,  a 
obief  of  tbe  Creek  uatioo,  aigoed  tbe  treat;'  which 
ceded  to  the  State  of  Oeorgia  all  the'Creek  lands  west 
of  the  Flint  liver.  For  thU  act  he  was  savagel; 
murdered  bj  a  baud  of  Indian s  who  opposed  tbe 
treaty.  Placed  b;  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  B.,  A.  D.  1911." 


Jndge  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia,  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  occar 
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sion,  and  Hon^  G.  Ogdeh  Persone,  of  Forsyth,  welcomed 
the  visitors  in  an  eloquent  speech.  Others  who  took  part  in 
the  exercises  were,  Mrs.  William  H.  Yeandle,  Regent  of 
the  chapter;  Mrs.  John  M.  Graham,  State  Regent;  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Alfriend,  Dr.  J.  B.  Mack  and  others.  The  famous 
old  tand-mark,  Mcintosh  Rock,  was  deeded  to  the  chapter 
by  the  Vamer  family  of  Indian  Springs.  The  flag  pole 
was  contribnted  by  the  people  of  the  sorronnding  locality, 
inclnding  Flovilla  and  Jackson;  and  two  little  girls  of 
Indian  Springs  released  the  veil  which  disclosed  the 
beautiful  tablet  to  the  view  of  the  spectators. 


To  supplement  the  historical  facts  above  cited  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  the  United  States 
government,  in  1802,  agreed  to  pay  the  State  of  Georgia 
$1,250,000  in  cash  and  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to 
the  remaining  lands  within  the  borders  of  the  State  in 
return  for  a  deed  to  Georgia's  western  territory  between 
the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  Tears 
elapsed  before  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
redemption  of  this  pledge;  and  as  late  as  1823,  when 
Governor  Troup  came  into  office,  both  the  Creeks  and  the 
Cherokees  still  occupied  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Geor- 
gia. This  status  of  affairs  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
strong  message  to  the  State  Legislature  from  Governor 
Troup.  As  a  result  there  followed  a  set  of  vigorous  reso- 
lutions and  a  correspondence  with  the  Federal  authorities 
at  "Washington.  The  Lower  Creeks,  in  Georgia,  headed 
by  General  Mcintosh,  recognized  the  inevitability  of  the 
situation  and  favored  the  removal  westward.  The  Upper 
Creeks,  in  Alabama,  long  dominated  by  the  restless  *pii-it 
of  Alexander  McGillivray,  an  enemy  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  any  sale  of  lands.  Mc- 
Gillivray was  dead  but  the  scepter  of  his  influence  still 
ruled  the  forest.  It  was  furthermore  suspected  that  the 
Indian  agent,  John  Crowell,  was  an  instigating  cause  of 
this  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the  Upper  Cre^.    On 
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February  7, 1825,  the  head  men  of  the  nation  were  ealled 
to  meet  with  oommissioners  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. These  were  Duncan  G.  Campbell  and  James 
Meriwether,  both  Georgians.  In  response  to  the  call  there 
assembled  a  large  gathering  of  warriors,  to  whom  the 
eoiDimsBioners  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Judge  Lnmpklo  thus  narrates  what  followed;  "O- 
poth-le-yoholo,  as  speaker  of  the  nation,  on  behalf  of  Big 
Warrior,  head  chief,  made  an  impassioned  speech  in  reply 
to  the  commissioners,  declaring  that  no  treaty  coald  be 
made  for  a  cession  of  the  lands,  and  inviting  them  to 
meet  at  Broken  Arrow  (the  seat  of  the  general  council) 
three  months  later.  He  and  his  followers  then  went  home. 
On  Pebmary  12th  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Mcintosh 
party,  dealing,  however,  only  with  the  lands  in  Geoigta. 
The  government  agent  for  Indian  affairs  witnessed  the 
treaty  and  attested  it,  hot  the  very  next  day  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  a  letter  severely  criticising  it. 
Charges  were  freely  made  that  he  was  actuated  by  per- 
sonal and  political  hostility  to  Governor  Troup.  Never- 
theless, the  treaty  was  ratified.  It  provided  for  an  ex- 
change of  the  remaining  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  for  a 
like  quantity  of  land  of  equal  quality  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  and  that  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  should  not  'extend  beyond  the  first  of  September 
of  the  next  year.'  Great  excitement  arose  among  the 
Indians  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and  it  was  declared  by 
them  to  he  void,  on  the  ground  that  Mcintosh  and  his 
foUowers  had  no  authority  to  make  it.  Charges  and 
eomter-charges  were  made.  Mcintosh  and  his  party, 
were  threatened  with  death. 

"As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  ratified.  Governor  Troup 
VTote  a  letter  to  Mcintosh,  as  head  chief  of  the  Cowetas, 
asking  permission  to  survey  the  ceded  territory.  Mcin- 
tosh summoned  his  chiefs,  and  permission  was  given  to 
make  the  survey.  The  Indians  who  opposed  the  sale  were 
greatly  enraged.  A  general  council  condemned  Mc- 
hitoah  to  death.    A  body  of  men  undertook  to  cany  out 
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the  sentence.  They  went  to  his  house,  in  what  is  now 
Carroll  comity,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
April  30  (or  some  say  May  1)  1825,  set  fire  to  it.  They 
shot  him  and  another  Indian  (though  he  defended  him- 
self as  hest  he  could),  and  dragged  him  and  bis  oomrade 
out  and  Bcalped  them.  The  scalp  of  Mcintosh  was  bob- 
pended  on  a  pole  in  a  public  square  of  Ocfnskee.  They 
also  killed  his  son-in-law  Hawkins. 

' '  Feeling  ran  high.  The  legislature  ordered  the  snrvey 
of  the  ceded  territory  to  proceed.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  had  become  President,  directed  Governor  Troup  to 
stop  the  survey,  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Indians.  (Jovemor  Troup  refused,  declaring  that  'Gfeor- 
gia  owned  the  soil,  and  had  the  right  to  survey  it.'  "  The 
President  tiireatened  to  have  the  surveyors  arrested,  hut 
the  Governor  ordered  them  to  proceed,  indicating  a  pur- 
pose to  protect  them  from  interference.  Finally  the 
President  proposed  to  refer  the  treaty  to  Congress,  and 
the  survey  was  suspended,  not  as  admitting  any  right  of 
the  President  or  Congress  to  stop  it,  but  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  as  Governor  Troup  said. 


"In  1826  the  Federal  Government,  desiring  to  pacify 
the  Indians,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  thirteen  chiefs  of 
the  Creek  nation,  declaring  the  treaty  of  1825  canceled, 
and  making  a  new  treaty,  the  result  of  which  was  to  leave 
in  possession  of  the  Indians  a  large  tract  of  the  land 
(amounting  to  about  300,000  acres)  which  had  been  ceded 
xmder  the  treaty  of  1825,  postponing  the  giving  up  of 
possession  of  the  lands  ceded,  and  allowing  twenty-four 
months  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  Georgia  entered  a  protest,  and 
Governor  Troup  refused  to  recognize  the  new  treaty,  and 
ordered  the  surveyors  to  proceed.  He  declared  that  the 
vested  rights  of  Georgia  could  not  he  thus  taken  from  her. 
The  Indians  complained.  Correspondence  followed,  and 
finally  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  the  Governor  that 
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the  BUrveyore  mnst  be  kept  off  the  lands,  and  threatened 
that,  if  the  Governor  refused  to  stop  them,  military  force 
would  be  used.  This  brought  from  the  doughty  Gk)v.enior 
a  vigorous  answer,  in  ■whioh  he  said:  'From  the  first 
dedeive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be  considered  as  a  public 
oiemy,  and  with  leas  repugnance,  because  you,  to  wtiom 
we  ndght  oonetitutioQally  have  appealed  for  protection 
against  invasion  are  yourselves  the  invaders,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  unblushing  allies  of  savages  whose  cause  you 
have  adopted.'  Strong  words  from  a  Governor  to  a 
Secretary  of  War.  But  that  was  not  all.  T^e  Governor 
promptly  ordered  the  Generals  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
IKvisione  of  the  Georgia  militia  to  hold  these  commands 
in  readiness  to  reipel  any  invasion  of  the  State.  Matters 
were  reaching  an  acute  stage  when  Congress  was  guided 
by  conservative  counsels  and  recommended  liie  acquire- 
ment of  all  the  lands  held  by  the  Creeks  in  Georgia. 
The  chiefs  and  the  head  men  agreed.  Whereupon  the 
Creeks  were  paid  about  $28,000  in  money  and  given  a  lot 
of  blankets;  and  it  was  agreed  that  certain  sums  should 
be  expended  for  schools.  Thus  was  the  danger  of  an 
armed  clash  between  Georgia  and  the  United  States 
averted." 


To  the  foregoing  summary  of  facts  by  Judge  Lump- 
kin, it  may  be  added  that  two  officers  of  the  United  States 
government  were  dispatched  to  Georgia  by  the  Federal 
antiiorities  in  Washington;  Major  T.  P.  Andrews,  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  made  against  Crowell :  and 
6«aieral  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  to  represent  the  military 
arm  of  the  administration.  Both  came  with  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  proceeded  to  work  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Indian  agent.  But  Governor  Troup  was 
not  intimidated.  It  was  in  the  controversy  whioh  ensued 
th^  Georgia's  rock-ribbed  chief -magistrate  sounded  the 
famous  note  of  defiance;  "The  argument  is  exhausted. 
We  mnst  stand  by  our  armsl"  The  final  treaty  to  which 
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Judge  Lampkin  refers  was  concluded  at  the  old  Agency 
on  tiie  Flint,  where,  on  NovMnher  15,  1827,  the  disaffec- 
ted Upper  Creeks,  for  the  sum  of  $27,491,  agreed  to 
relinqniBh  the  remaining  Creek  lands  within  the  State 
limits.  Eighty-fonr  chiefs  and  head  men  were  parties  to 
thii  snrrender.  John  Cromwell  and  Thomas  L.  McKinney 
s^ed  the  compact  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment; and  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Qeorgia  was  bron^t  to  an  end.  Out  of  the 
land  acquired  by  the  State,  mider  the  treaty  of  Indian 
Springs,  which  in  the  last  analysis  proved  final,  the 
L^slature  of  Georgia  created  five  great  counties,  viz., 
Carroll,  Coweta,  Lee,  Muscogee  and  Troup  from  each  of 
which  others  were  subsequently  formed. 


Hop-o-eth-le-yo-ho-lo,  as  the  representative  of  Big 
Warrior,  the  Chief  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  attended  the 
couni^l  meeting  at  Indian  Springs.  He  was  the  siivtn- 
tongned  orator  of  the  tribe,  and,  on  this  ooeasion,  was 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  relinquishment  of  the  Creek  land's.  Sev- 
eral speeches  were  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings ;  and,  when  the  treaty  was  finally  signed,  he 
leaped  upon  the  large  rock  to  the  south  of  the  Vamer 
House,  and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  following 
fiery  outburst.    Said  he : 

"Brothers — The  Great  Spirit  has  met  here  with  his 
painted  children  of  the  woods  and  with  our  pale-faced 
brethren.  I  see  his  golden  locks  in  the  sunbeams.  He 
fans  the  warrior's  brow  with  his  wings  and  wbispers 
■  sweet  music  in  the  winds.  The  beetle  joins  his  hymn  and 
the  mocking-bird  his  song.  You  are  charmed.  Brothers, 
you  have  been  deceived.  A  snake  has  been  coiled  in  the 
shade,  and  you  are  running  into  his  month,  deceived  by 
the  double-tongue  of  the  pale-face  chief  Mcintosh  and 
drunk  with  the  fire  of  the  pale-faoe.  Brothers,  the  hmit- 
ing  grounds  of  our  fathers  have  been  etolen  by  our  chief 
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and  sold  to  the  pale-face,  whose  gold  is  in  his  poncb. 
Brofhers,  our  grounds  are  gone,  and  the  plow  of  the 
pale-face  will  soon  aptom  the  bones  of  our  fathers.  Bro- 
thers, are  yoa  tamel  Will  you  snbmitt  Hop-o-eth-Ie-yo- 
ho-lo  says  no  I"  Then  turning  to  Mcintosh  who  was  stand- 
ing vith  the  commisaioners  at  a  window,  some  few  feet 
distant,  he  exclaimed ; '  'As  for  yon,  double-tongued  snake, 
whom  I  see  through  the  window  of  the  pale-face,  before 
many  moons  have  waned,  your  own  blood  shall  wash  out 
the  memory  of  this  hated  treaty.  Brothers,  I  have 
spoken." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


New  Echota:  The  Last  Caintal  of  the  Southern 
Cherokeea 


DBIVEN  toward  the  sonth  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization  in  Tennessee,  the  center  of  popolation 
among  the  Cherokees  shifted  by  slow  degrees  to- 
ward the  mountains  of  North-western  Georgia.  There 
were  scattered  bands  in  the  adjoining  States,  especially 
in  Alabama ;  bnt  they  were  no  longer  numerons  in  either 
of  the  Carolinas.  !EVom  time  immemorial  the  citadel  of 
power  among  tiie  Cherokees  was  located  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  but  during  the  last  pathetic  yetirs,  New  Echota, 
in  Gordon  County,  Ga.,  became  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  nation.  This  famous  eld  Indian  town  was  situated 
at  the  point  of  confluence  between  the  Connesanga  and 
the  Coosawattee  Bivers,  some  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  present  town  of  Calhoun.  It  contained  a  population, 
at  the  time  of  removal,  not  in  excess  of  300  inhabitants, 
hut  the  town  had  then  commenced  to  lose  prestige.  The 
locality  is  still  marked  by  an  occasional  renmant  to  be 
found  here  and  there;  but  nothing  survives  at  this  late 
day  which  hears  any  sort  of  testimony  to  the  high  de^ee 
of  civilization  attained  by  the  Cherokees. 

It  was  during  the  days  when  New  Echota  was  the 
capital  of  the  nation  that  Seqnoya,  the  famoos  half-breed, 
invented  his  great  alphabet,  an  achievement  which  has 
been  the  wonder  of  scholars  in  both  hemispheres.  As  a 
result  of  this  mental  stimulus,  there  followed  an  immedi- 
ate awakening.    It  bore  ftnit  not  only  in  a  written  lan- 
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gnage  but  in  a  formal  code  of  laws;  and  the  Cherokees 
furtiiermore  organized  themselves  into  a  nation  modelled 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  pos- 
sessed a  Constitution.  They  adopted  wise  and  prudent 
measures.  They  organized  courts.  They  huilt  schools. 
They  encouraged  domestic  arts  and  manufactures.  They 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  There  was  not  a  race 
of  Indians  on  the  North  American  continent  which  could 
approach  the  Cherokees  in  refinement.  Bat  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation  flowered  too  late.  The  decrees 
of  fate  were  already  sealed. 

In  1802,  there  was  a  compact  made  between  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
whereby  the  remaining  lands  of  the  State  were  to  be 
deared  of  Indian  titles.  The  consideration  involved  was 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  ndw 
embraced  within  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
In  1819,  pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  Federal  aathori-  ■ 
ties  secured  quite  a  strip  of  land  in  North  Georgia  and 
induced  a  number  of  Cherokees  voluntarily  to  remove  to 
the  West,  giving  them  acre  for  acre,  by  way  of  fair  es- 
ehange  of  land.  Thereafter  for  several  years  nothing 
was  done.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cherokees  began  to  make 
rapid  strides.  They  expected  no  further  molestation.  ■ 
But  jnst  as  they  were  entering  upon  an  epoch  of  civil 
government,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dahlonega.  This  sounded  the  deathknell  of  the  Chero- 
kees. Coincident  with  the  startling  news  in  regard  to  the 
yellow  metal,  there  emerged  still  another  factor  which 
was  full  of  menace  to  the  poor  Indians.  It  was  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  frontiersman  who  possessed 
Uttle  patience  with  the  savages. 


At  first,  the  Cherokees  were  compactly  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  further  surrender  of  Georgia  lands.  But 
the  momentous  events  above  mentioned,  produced  a  di- 
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vision  of  seotiment.  Foreseeing  the  nltknate  outcome,  a 
party  was  formed  in  the  interest  of  removal.  It  was 
headed  hy  Major  Ridge,  his  son,  John  Bidge,  and  an 
educated  half-breed,  Elias  Boudinot,  who  edited  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix.  The  national  faction  was  headed  by 
John  Ho5s,  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation.  There  was 
war  to  the  knife  between  the  two  rival  camps.  Both  sent 
delegations  to  Washington.  Both  gave  vent  to  impas- 
sioned outbursts  of  oratory ;  but  iu  the  end  the  advocates 
of  removal  triumphed.  It  was  largely  by  strategran  that 
this  result  was  accomplished.  John  Boss  toward  the  last 
was  willing  to  treat  with  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
$20,000,000  indemnity  for  the  Cherokees ;  but  these  figures 
only  excited  derision.  Worn  by  the  protracted  warfare, 
the  savages  grew  impatient.  Numbers  of  them  came  over 
to  the  Ridge  side.  Widespread  demoralization  prevailed. 
To  escape  perseention  at  home,  John  Ross  transferred 
his  residence  to  Tennessee ;  hut  one  day  he  was  put  under 
arrest  and  brought  back  to  Georgia.  His  papers  were 
also  seized.  John  Howard  Payne,  the  famous  author  of 
"Home  Sweet  Home,"  then  an  obscure  investigator  who 
was  gathering  scientific  data  among  the  Cherokees,  was 
at  this  time  the  guest  of  the  fugitive  chief;  but  the  hostile 
Indians  were  no  respecters  of  persons.  He  was  given 
the  hospitalities  of  the  block  house,  in  company  with  his 
host,  and  detained  for  several  days  mitil  his  innocence 
could  be  established. 

The  presence  of  white  men  in  the  Cherokee  nation  was 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  especially  to  the  State 
authorities.  As  early  as  1830,  Georgia  extended  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  territory,  and  there  fol- 
lowed quite  a  chapter  of  incidents.  It  was  necessary  to 
put  even  missionaries  under  arrest;  for  there  were  not  a 
few  malicious  characters  who  assumed  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion in  order  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  savages  and  to 
sow  broadcast  the  seeds:  of  discord.  More  than  one  con- 
flict of  authority  between  State  and  Federal  governments 
occurred  at  this  crisis. 
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Bnt  it  was  the  Indians  thranselves  who,  in  this  in- 
stance, detained  John  Howard  Payne  on  the  t^arge  of 
suspicdon.  Besides  making  these  dramatic  arrestB,  the 
Bit^e  adherents  also  silenced  the  national  press;  and 
while  the  advocates'  of  removal  were  thus  dominant  in  the 
Cherokee  nation  by  virtue  of  highway  tactics,  the  treaty 
of  New  Echota  was  formerly  signed  and  execnted.  It 
was  on  December  29, 1835,  that  the  final  act  of  relinqnish* 
ment  occnrred.  General  William  Carroll  and  John  F. 
Schennerhom  were  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
TJnited  States  government.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Schennerhom  treaty  because  it  was  negotiated  in  the 
main  by  the  latter.  Though  the  national  leaders  did  not 
attend  the  council  meeting  at  New  Echota,  the  treaty 
was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Cberokees  ceded  the  whole  remain- 
ing territory  of  the  nation,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  together  with 
a  joint  interest  in  the  territory  already  occupied  by  some 
of  the  tribe,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Only  2,000  having  removed  by  May  26,  1838,  General 
Winfield  Scott,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  United  States 
soldiers,  was  ordered  to  New  Echota,  where  the  grim 
process  of  dispossessing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a 
race  of  people  who  constituted  the  original  occupants  of 
the  soil,  was  commenced. 

Most  of  these  enforced  exiles  could  both  read  and 
write,  and  not  a  few  of  them  professed  the  Christian 
religion  I 

However  necessary  it  may  have  been  to  the  welfare 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  to  dispossess  the  Indians 
—to  drive  them  out  under  the  lash  from  the  graves  of 
ancestors  whom  they  worshipped  and  from  the  door- 
steps of  homes  which  they  loved— it  has  left  an  ineffaca- 
ble  stigma  behind. 

On  arrival  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  victorious 
leaders  were  destined  to  enjoy  for  a  brief  season  only 
the  findts  of  trimnph.    Even-handed  justice  was  not  slow 
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in  commendiiig  the  poisoned  chalice  to  each  of  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  drama.  Major  Bidge  was  waylaid  and 
shot  cloBe  to  the  Arkansas  line ;  his  son,  John  Bidge,  was 
taken  from  bed  and  cnt  to  pieces  with  hatchets;  while 
Elias  Bondinot  was  treacherously  killed  at  his  home. 
These  three  men  snffered  death  on  the  same  day,  Jane 
22, 1839,  showing  the  deliberate  care  with  which  the  triple 
homicide  was  planned.  Factional  quarrels  not  only  be- 
tween the  two  political  parties  bat  also  between  the  new 
and  the  old  settlers  continued  to  menace  the  peace  of  the 
tribe  and  years  elapsed  before  anything  like  national 
unity  was  restored. 


Seqnoya's  wonderful  invention  produced  an  imme- 
diate effect  upon  Cherokee  development.  In  the  fall  of 
1824,  John  Arch,  a  young  convert,  made  a  manuscript 
translation  of  a  part  of  St.  John's  goepel,  which  was  the 
first  Bible  literature  in  which  the  diaracters  of  the  new 
alphabet  were  used.  Hundreds  of  copies  were  made,  and 
the  work  was  widely  disseminated.  Later  David  Brown 
completed  a  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 
Some  two  years  after  the  new  alphabet  was  completed, 
the  Cherokee  council,  having  decided  to  establish  a  news- 
paper, type  was  cast  in  Boston,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  noted  missionary,  Worcester,  who,  during  the 
winter  of  1827,  contributed  to  the  Missionary  Herald, 
five  verses  of  Genesis  in  the  new  syllabary,  this  being  the 
first  appearance  in  print.  Early  in  1828,  the  newspaper 
outfit  arrived  at  New  Echota,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix  appeared  on  February  21, 1828.  Elias 
Boudinot,  an  educated  Cherokee,  was  the  editor.  The 
first  printers  were  two  white  men,  Isaac  N.  Harris  and 
John  P.  Wheeler. 

It  was  in  a  log  house  that  this  pioneer  newspaper  of 
North  Georgia  was  edited  and  published.  The  outfit  was 
shipped  from  Boston  to  Augusta  and  transported  two 
hundred  miles  by  wagon.    Such  was  the  begimung  of 
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jonrnalism  in  the  Cherokee  nation.  After  a  precarions 
existence  of  some  bIx  years,  the  Phoenix  was  suspended, 
owing  to  the  hostile  action  of  the  Georgia  authorities; 
but  its  Buccessor  the  Advocate  arose  in  1844  at  Tahle- 
qaah,  under  William  P.  Ross.  Bibles,  hymn-books,  school 
books,  theological  works,  etc.,  were  also  printed  in  larfre 
nQmberB.  Besides  being  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  Korth  Georgia  and  the  first  newspaper  in  which  the 
characters  of  the  new  alphabet  were  used,  it  was  also  the 
first  newspaper  owned  and  edited  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  Simultaneously  with  the  decree  estab- 
lishing the  national  press  at  New  Echota,  the  Cherokee 
national  council,  on  July  26,  1S27,  adopted  a  constitution. 
John  Boss  was  president  of  the  convention.  The  choice 
of  principal  chief  fell  upon  Charles  R.  Hicks,  a  Moravian 
convert  of  mixed  blood,  but  he  was  soon  sncceeded  by 
John  Ross,  who  became  the  great  leader  of  the  national 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  removal,  and,  first 
and  last,  amid  the  turbulent  times  in  Georgia  and  throngh- 
ont  the  long  period  of  unrest  in  Indian  Territory,  he 
remained  steadily  at  the  helm,  a  devoted  servant  of  hie 
people  for  nearly  forty  years. 
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Under  the  Lash:  Pathetic  Inddenta  of  the  Removal 


TO  an  eminent  investigator,  Professor  Mooney,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  Indian  researches',  we  axe 
indebted  for  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Geo^a.  He  makes  no 
effort  to  soften  the  colors.  The  story  is  most  pathetic; 
and  even  at  this  late  day  some  of  the  incidents  cannot 
fail  to  melt  the  reader  to  tears.  Says  Professor  Mooney : 
"The  history  of  this  Cherokee  removal  of  1838,  as  gleaned 
by  the  author  from  the  lips  of  actors  in  the  tragedy,  may 
well  exceed  in  weight  of  grief  and  pathos,  any  other  pass- 
age in  American  annals.  EVen  the  much-sung  exile  of 
the  Acadians  falls  far  behind  it  in  the  sum  of  death  and 
suffering.  Under  the  orders  of  General  "Winfield  Scott, 
troops  were  stationed  at  various  points  throughout  the 
Cherokee  country  where  stockade  forts  were  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  corralling  the  Indians  preparatory  to  re- 
moval. From  these  forts,  squads  of  troops  were  sent  out 
to  SKarch  with  rifle  and  bayonet  every  small  cabin  hidden 
away  in  the  coves  of  the  mountains  and  to  make  prisoners 
of  all  the  occupants,  however  or  wherever  they  might  be 
found. 

"Families  at  dinner  were  startled  hy  the  sadden 
gleam  of  bayonets  in  the  doorway  and  rose  np  to  be 
driven  with  blows  and  oaths  along  the  weary  miles  of 
travel  leading  to  the  stockade.  Men  were  seized  in  the 
^elds  or  along  the  roads-   Women  were  taken  from  their 
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wheels  and  children  from  their  play.  Iq  many  cases,  on 
tnmitig  for  one  last  look  as  they  crossed  the  ridge,  they 
saw  their  homes  in  flames,  fired  by  the  lawless  rabble 
who  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  soldiers  to  loot  and  to 
pillage.  So  keen  were  these  outlaws  on  the  scent  that  in 
some  instances  they  were  driving  off  the  cattle  and  other 
stock  of  the  Indians  almost  before  the  soldiers  had  started 
their  owners  in  the  other  direction.  Syaiiematic  hnnts 
were  made  by  the  same  men  for  Indian  graves  to  rob 
them  of  the  silver  pendants  and  other  valuables  deposited 
with  the  dead.  One  of  the  Georgia  Volunteers,  afterwards 
a  Colonel  in  the  Confederate  service,  said:  'I  fought 
throngh  the  Civil  War.  It  has  been  my  experience  to  see 
meD  shot  to  pieces  and  slaughtered  by  thousands.  But 
the  Cherokee  removal  was  the  cruelest  work  I  ever  saw.' 

"To  prevent  escape,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  sur- 
round each  house,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  come  upon 
the  occupants  without  warning.  One  old  patriarch,  when 
thns  surprised,  calmly  called  his  children  and  grand- 
children around  him,  and,  kneeling  down,  bade  them  pray 
with  him  in  their  own  language,  while  the  astonished 
soldiers  looked  on  in  silence.  Then  rising  he  led  the  way 
into  exUe.  In  another  instance,  a  woman,  on  finding  the 
honse  surrounded,  went  to  the  door  and  called  up  the 
chickens  to  be  fed  for  the  last  time,  after  which,  taking 
her  infant  on  her  back  and  her  two  older  children  by  the 
hand,  she  followed  her  husband  with  the  soldiers. 

"All  were  not  thus  submiseive.  One  old  man  named 
Charlra  was  seized  with  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his 
three  sons,  together  with  the  families  of  the  latter.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  brutality  accorded  his  wife  who,  being 
nnable  to  travel  fast,  was  prodded  with  bayonets  to  hasten 
her  steps,  he  urged  the  other  men  to  join  with  him  in  a 
dash  for  liberty.  As  he  spoke  in  Cherokee,  the  soldiers 
understood  nothing  nntil  each  warrior  sprang  npon  the 
one  nearest  and  endeavored  to  wrench  his  gun  from  him. 
The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  one  soldier 
was  killed,  while  the  Indians  escaped  to  the  mountains. 
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Hundreds  of  others,  some  of  them  from  the  stockades, 
also  managed  to  escape  from  time  to  time  and  subsisted 
on  roots  and  wild  berries  mitil  the  hnnt  was  over.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  secure  these  fugitives,  General  Scott 
finally  tendered  them  a  proposition,  through  Colonel  W. 
H.  Thomas,  their  trusted  friend,  to  the  effect  that  if  tbey 
would  surrender  Charles  for  panishment  the  rest  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  matter  could  be  adjusted 
by  the  government.  On  hearing  of  the  proposition 
Charles  voluntarily  came  in  with  his  sons,  offering  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  his  people.  By  command  of  General 
Scott,  Charles,  his  brother,  and  his  sons  were  shot  near 
the  month  of  the  Tuekasegee,  a  detachment  of  Cherokee 
prisoners  being  forced  to  do  the  shooting  in  order  to 
impress  upon  the  Indians  the  fact  that  they  were  help- 
less. From  these  fugitives,  who  were  thus  permitted  to 
remain,  originated  the  eastern  band  of  Cherokees. 


"When  nearly  17,000  Indians  had  thus  been  gathered 
into  the  stockades,  the  work  of  removal  began.  Early 
in  June  several  parties  aggregating  about  5,0iX)  persons, 
were  brought  down  by  the  troops  to  the  old  agency  on 
the  Hiawassee  at  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  to  Boss's  Landing,  now 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  to  Gunter's  Landing,  now  Gtm- 
tersville,  Ala.,  where  they  were  put  opon  steamers  and 
transported  down  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  to  the  further 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  journey  was  continued 
by  land  to  Indian  Territory.  The  romoval,  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year,  was  attended  by  such  sickness  and 
mortality  that,  by  resolution  of  the  Cherokee  national 
council,  Ross  and  other  chiefs  submitted  to  General  Scott 
a  proposition  that  the  Cherokees  be  allowed  to  move 
themselves  in  the  fall,  after  the  sickly  season  was  ended. 
This  was  granted  on  condition  that  all  should  start  by 
October  20th,  except  the  sick  and  the  aged.  Accordingly 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  Cherokee  council  to  take 
charge  of  the  emigration;  the  Indians  being  organized 
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into  detachments  averag:mg  1,000  each,  with  the  leaders 
in  charge  of  each  detachment  and  a  sufficient  nmnber  of 
wagons  and  horses  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way,  the 
remainder,  enrolled  at  about  13,000,  including  negro 
slaves,  started  on  the  long  march  overland  in  the  fall. 

"Those  who  thus  migrated  imder  the  management  of 
native  officers,  assembled  at  Battle  Snake  Springs,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Hiawassee  river,  near  Charleston, 
Teun.,  where  a  final  council  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  old  constitution  and  laws  in  the 
new  home.  Then  the  long  procession  of  exiles  was  set  in 
motion.  Some  went  by  the  river  route,  but  most  over 
land.  Crossing  to  the  north  side  by  a  ferry,  they  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  the  sick,  the  old,  and  the  infants, 
with  the  blankets,  cooking  pots,  etc.,  the  rest  on  foo<t  or 
on  horse.    The  number  of  wagons  was  645. 

"It  was  like  the  march  of  an  army,  regiment  after 
r^;iment,  the  wagons  in  the  center,  the  officers  along  the 
line,  and  the  horsemen  on  the  flank  and  at  the  rear.  After 
crossing  the  Tennessee  river,  at  Tucker's  Ferry,  they 
moved  toward  Nashville,  where  the  Cumberland  was 
crossed.  Thence  to  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  where  the  noted 
chief,  White  Path,  who  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  de- 
tachments, fiickened  and  died.  His  people  buried  hi'm  by 
the  roadside,  with  a  box  over  the  grave,  and  streamers 
around  it,  so  that  the  others,  coming  on,  might  note  the 
spot  and  remember  him.  Somewhere  further  along  this 
march  of  death — for  the  exiles  died  by  tens:  and  twenties 
eaek  day — the  devoted  wife  of  John  Ross  sank  down, 
leaviiig  him  to  go  on  with  the  bitter  pang  of  bereavement 
added  to  heart-break  at  the  ruin  of  his  nation.  The 
Ohio  was  reached  at  a  ferry  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  army  passed  through  Southern  Illinois, 
mitil  the  great  Mississippi  was  reached,  opposite  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  with 
the  river  running  full  of  ice,  so  that  several  detaclunents 
were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  on  the  eastern  bank  for 
the  channel  to  clear. 
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"In  talking  with  old  men  and  women  at  Talleqaali, 
the  author  fonnd  that  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century 
had  not  sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  miseries 
of  this  halt  beside  the  frozen  river,  with  hundreds  of  sick 
and  dying  penned  up  in  wagons  or  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  with  only  a  blanket  over  head  to  keep  out  the 
January  blast.  The  crossing  was  made  at  last  in  two 
divisions  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  at  Green's  Ferry,  a 
short  distance  below,  when  the  march  was  through 
Missouri  to  Indian  Territory,  the  later  detachments 
making  a  circuit  through  Springfield,  because  those  who 
had  gone  before  had  killed  off  all  the  game  along  the 
direct  route.  At  last  the  destination  was  reached — the 
journey  having  occupied  six  months  of  the  hardest  part 
of  the  year. 

"It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  statement  of 
the  number  of  Cherokees  who  died  as  the  result  of  the 
removal.  According  to  official  figures  those  who  removed 
under  the  direction  of  Koss  lost  over  1,600  on  the  jour- 
ney. The  proportionate  mortality  among  those  who  pre- 
viously removed  under  military  supervision  was  proba- 
bly greater.  Hundreds  died  in  the  stockades  and  in  the 
waiting  camps,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  rations  furnished, 
which  were  of  flour  and  other  provisions  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed.  Hundreds  of  others  died  on  arri- 
val from  sickness  and  exposure.  Altogether,  it  is  asser- 
ted, possibly  with  reason,  that  over  4,000  Cherokees  died 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  removal.  On  reaching  Indiap 
Territory,  the  emigrants  at  once  set  about  building  houses 
and  planting  crops,  the  government  having  agreed  under 
the  treaty  to  furnish  them  with  rations  for  one  year  after 
arrival.  They  were  welcomeij  by  the  Arkansas  Chero- 
kees, kinsmen  who  held  the  coxmtry  under  previous  trea- 
ties. These,  however,  being  regularly  organized,  were 
not  disposed  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  goTemmental 
authority  of  the  new  comers.  Jealousies  developed  in 
which  the  minority  or  treaty  part  of  the  emigrants, 
headed  by  Hidge  took  sides  with  the  old  settlers,  against 
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the  Boas  or  national  party  which  outnumbered  the  others 
nearly  three  to  one;  and  then  followed  the  tragic  sequel." 


On  Jane  22,  1839,  Major  Bidge,  his  son,  John  Bidge, 
and  Eliaa  Bondinot,  suffered  the  penalty  of  havii^  advo- 
cated the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  West.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  great  political  excitement  that  the  three-fold 
act  of  murder  was  perpetrated,  but  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  whole  affair  was  deliberately  planned.  The 
report  made  by  the  Indian  agent  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
two  days  after  the  occurrence,  gives  the  following  par- 
tionlars:  "The  murder  of  Boudinot  was  treacherous  and 
cruel.  He  was  assisting  some  workmen  in  building  a 
new  house.  Three  men  called  upon  him  and  asked  for 
medicine.  He  went  off  with  them  in  the  direction  of 
Worcester's,  the  missionary  who  keeps  medicine,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  Boudinot 'a.  When  they  were 
abont  half  way,  two  of  the  men  seized  Boudinot  and  the 
other  stabbed  him,  after  which  the  three  cut  him  to  pieces 
with  knives  and  tomahawks.  This  murder  having  oc- 
curred within  two  miles  of  the  residence  of  John  Boss, 
his  friends  were  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  charged 
to  hia  connivance,  and  at  this  moment  there  are  600 
armed  Cherokees  around  the  dwelling  of  Ross  assem- 
bled for  his  protection.  The  murderers  of  the  two  Bidges 
and  Boudinot  are  certainly,  of  the  late  Cherokee  emi- 
grants and  of  course  adherents  of  Ross  but  I  cannot  yet 
believe  that  Ross  has  encouraged  the  outrage.  He  is  a 
■  man  of  too  much  good  sense  to  embroil  his  nation  at  this 
critical  time;  and  besides,  his  character,  since  I  have 
known  him,  which  is  now  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
pacific.  Boudinot 's  wife  is  a  white  woman,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  as  I  understand.  He  has  six  children.  The 
wife  of  John  Ridge  is  a  white  woman,  but  from  whence 
or  what  family  I  am  not  informed.  Boudinot  was  in 
moderate  circumstances.  The  Bidges  both  father  and 
son,  were  rich." 
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John  Boss,  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  transaction, 
though  it  was  doubtless  in  accordance  with  a  law  of 
the  tribe,  similar  to  the  one  under  which  the  brave 
chief  of  the  Creeks,  General  William  Mclntoah,  suffered 
death.  Moreover,  the  national  council  afterwards  de- 
clared the  murdered  men  to  have  been  outlaws,  and  also 
pronounced  null  and  void  the  treaty  of  New  Echota. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Georgia  lands  was  reasserted ;  but 
at  this  stage  the  TJnited  States  government  interfered. 
Chaotic  conditions  prevailed  for  several  months.  At 
last,  however,  the  breech  was  healed.  At  a  generid  con- 
vention in  which  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Cherokees  were  represented,  together  with  both  the  Bidge 
and  the  Boss  factions,  the  whole  tribal  connection  was 
declared  to  be  one  body  politic  under  the  name  of  the 
Cherokee  nation.  On  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees, 
the  compact  of  agreement  was  signed  by  John  Boss, 
principal  chief,  George  Lowrey,  president  of  the  council, 
and  Going  Snake,  speaker  of  the  council,  with  thirteen 
others.  For  the  Western  Cherokees  it  was  signed  by 
John  Looney,  acting  principal  chief,  George  Guess,  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  fifteen  others.  On  September  6, 
1839,  Tallequah  was  made  the  capital  of  the  nation.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
convention  composed  chiefly  of  Eastern  Cherokees,  but 
it  was  finally  ratified  by  the  old  settlers  at  Fort  Gibson, 
on  June  26, 1840,  an  act  which  completed  the  re-union  of 
the  nation." 

■For  tbe  facta  eonUiIned  In  this  article  tbe  writer  Is  Indebtsd  In  Ui« 
malD  to  a  work  entitled:  "Mytha  end  L-eeendB  of  the  Cberokeet,"  by  Jama* 
Mooney,  of  the  BthnoIoBleal  Bureau,  Waablngton.  D.  C.  The  work  Is  «m. 
bodied  In  Vol.  lis.  Houae  DocumenUi. 
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Harriet  Gold:  A  Romance  of  New  Echota 


ON  a  knoU  overlooking  the  site  of  New  Echota  there 
is  still  to  be  seen  a  lonely  wayside  grave  around 
which  cluster  the  incidents  of  a  pathetic  tale  of 
the  wilderness.  When  Elias  Bondinot  was  attending  the 
Moravian  Mission,  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  he  met  and  loved 
Harriet  Gold.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  they  were 
married,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  her  father  and 
brother,  who  little  relished  the  thought  of  her  alliance  to 
an  Indian,  even  though  of  mixed  blood.  But  she  took  the 
step  with  her  mother's  fall  permission.  It  was  an  affair 
of  the  heart  which  the  latter  could  well  understand, 
despite  the  separation  from  home  and  the  life  of  isolation 
among  an  alien  people  which  it  necessarily  involved.  So 
the  happy  couple  came  to  Georgia  to  live;  and  here  in 
the  course  of  time  they  were  visited  by  Mrs.  Gold,  who 
found  her  daughter  well  provided  with  domestic  comforts 
and  little  disposed  to  complain. 

With  true  missionary  zeal,  the  young  bride  soon  be- 
came intent  upon  the  task  of  bettering  the  conditions  of 
life  among  tile  Indians.  She  founded,  sometime  in  the 
early  thirties,  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Gordon  County ; 
and  to  her  husband  who  was  editor  of  the  Phoenix,  she 
was  both  a  companion  and  a  helpmeet.  She  did  much  for 
the  uplift  of  the  tribe,  and  the  life  which  she  lived  among 
them,  though  brief,  was  one  of  beautiful  unselfishness. 
When  John  Howard  Payne  was  imprisoned  in  the  block- 
house, she  frequently  went  to  see  him,  making  his  bonds 
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less  burdensome  by  her  sympathetic  attentione.  The  story 
goes  that  he  taught  her  to  sing  his  famous  air  of  "Home 
Sweet  Home;"  and  however  reconciled  she  may  have 
been  to  her  lot  by  reason  of  the  one  thing  needful  to  make 
it  rosy  there  were  doubtless  minor  chords  of  love  in  her 
heart  which  sounded  a  sad  response  when  her  memory 
reverted  to  her  old  home  in  far  away  Connecticut. 

But  satisfied  though  she  was  with  the  man  of  her 
choice,  the  days  of  her  joyful  wedlock  were  numbered. 
Stealthily  the  fingers  of  disease  began  to  clutch  at  the 
vital,  cords.  Perhaps  she  foresaw  the  bolt  which  was 
destined  to  dfescend  upon  the  Cherokees.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  read  the  future  at  this  troublous  hour.  There 
was  scarcely  a  moment  when  her  husband's  life  was  not 
in  danger.  The  nation  was  divided  into  rival  camps. 
The  anxieties  incident  to  this  vexed  period  may  have 
been  too  severe  for  an  organism  attuned  to  gentler  sur- 
roundings. At  any  rate  she  faded  day  by  day ;  and  one 
afternoon  in  midsummer  they  bore  her  to  the  hillside, 
where  a  slab  of  marble,  yellow  with  age,  still  marks  the 
spot.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  broken  hearted  man  who  survived  her  bending 
over  the  low  mound,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
West,  and  reading,  through  tear-filled  eyes,  the  following 
inscription* 

"To  the  memory  of  Haitiet  Buggies,  tbe  wife  of 
Thomas  Elias  Boudinot.  She  was  tbe  daughter  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  and  Eleanor  Gold,  of  Cornwall, 
Cuun.,  where  she  wa^  born  June  1,  1S05,  and  died  at 

r   Ec.hota,  Cherokee  Nation,  August  12,  1S36. 
seelt  a  rest  beyond  the  skies." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 


Dahlonega:  Once  the  Center  of  Gc^d-Mining  AcHvitiei 
in  America 


THOUGH  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Georgia,  ac- 
cording to  White,  was  made  on  Duke's  CYeek,  in 
Habersham  Coonty,  in  1829,  it  is  generally  believed 
in  Lumpkin  County  that  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  this 
State  was  made  some  time  previous  to  the  above  date, 
on  the  Calhoun  property,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Dali- 
tonega.  Prof.  S.  "W.  MeCallie,  Georgia's  present  State 
Geologist,  makes  this  remark  in  connection  with  the  claim. 
Says  he:'  "This  early  discovery  is  substantiated  by  living 
witnesses;  but  whether  It  antedates  the  find  at  Duke's 
Creek  is  an  open  question.  It  appears  quite  probable 
that  the  early  discoveries  followed  each  other,  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that  it  is  now  practically  impossible  to 
derade  definitely  the  question  of  priority.  However,  at 
present,  ttie  best  information  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
Hake's  Creek."  If  not  the  place  where  the  yellow  metal 
was  first  discovered  in  Georgia,  it  very  soon  became  the 
center  of  the  greatest  mining  operations  in  Georgia ;  and 
the  mines  at  Dahlonega  contained  the  larges  deposits  of 
predouB  ore  known  to  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  precision  when 
the  tidian  word  "Dah-lon-e-ga,"  was  first  coined;  but 
ttie  meaning  of  it  is  "yellow  money."  Whether  it  was 
first  applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  place,  or  whether  it 
was  nsed  by  them  merely  as  an  expression  which  caogbt 
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the  fancy  of  the  whites  is  equally  problematical.  The 
(fiscovery  of  gold  in  North  Georgia  operated  as  a  spur  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  the  Cherokeesr  toward  the  "West. 
It  is  created  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  white  popula- 
tion to  possess  themselves  of  the  red  man's  home  among 
the  mountains,  and  they  began  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  most  imperious  tones,  to  redeem  the  old 
agreement  of  1802.  The  complications  of  the  following 
years  were  only  the  malarial  symptoms  of  this  same 
gold  fever;  and  while  the  final  outcome  was  divinely 
ordered  in  furtherance  of  wise  ends  it  was  destined  to 
leave  a  scar  upon  our  history  which  time  has  not  effaced. 
As  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  Indians  was  aocomp- 
Ushed,  the  United  States  government,  in  1838,  established 
at  Dahlonega  a  branch  mint,  which,  continuing  in  opera- 
tion, until  1861,  coined  1,381,748  pieces  of  gold  valued  at 
$6,115^69. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Parks  by  whom  the  yellow  metal  was 
first  discovered  on  what  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  great  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  tvb» 
still  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dahlonega  as  late  as 
1894.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Jlr.  P.  J.  Moran, 
the  famous  staff  currespondent  and  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  visited  the  gold  fields  of  Lumpkin  for  tlie 
purpose  of  preparing  an  arti<:le  for  the  press.  Here  he 
found  Mr.  Parks.  The  old  man  was  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  but  his  eyes  still  retained  a  glint  of  the  old  fire  which 
lit  (hem  in  his  youthful  days  when  he  first  discovered  gold 
in  the  hills,  liie  story  which  he  gave  Mr.  Moran  is  sub- 
stantially reproduced  from  the  newspaper  files  of  1894. 
Said  the  aged  argonaut : 

"It  was  just  by  accident  that  I  came  across  it.  I  was 
deer  hunting  one  day,  when  I  kicked  up  something  which 
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canght  my  eye.  I  exammed  it  and  decided  that  it  was 
gold.  The  place  belonged  to  Kev,  Mr.  Obarr,  who,  though 
a  preacher,  was  a  hard  man  and  very  desperate.  I  went 
to  the  owner  and  told  him  that  I  thought  I  conld  find  gold 
on  his  place,  if  he  would  give  me  a  lease  of  it  He  laughed, 
as  though  he  did  not  believe  me,  and  consented.  So  a 
lease  for  forty  years  was  written  oat,  the  consideration 
of  which  was  that  I  was  to  ^ve  him  one  fourth  of  the 
gold  mined.  I  took  into  partnership  a  friend  in  whom  I 
could  confide.  I  went  over  to  the  spot  with  a  pan,  and, 
turning  over  some  earth,  it  looked  like  the  yellow  of 
an  egg.   It  was  more  than  my  eyes  could  believe. 

"The  news  went  abroad.  Within  a  few  days  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  world  must  have  heard  of  it,  for  men  came 
from  every  state.  They  came  afoot,  on  horseback,  and  in 
vagons,  acting  more  like  crazy  men  than  anything  else. 
All  the  way,  from  where  Dahlonega  now  stands  to  Nnck- 
lesville,  there  were  men  panning  out  of  the  branches  and 
making  holes  in  the  hillsides.  The  saddest  man  in  the 
conntry  was  preacher  Obarr,  from  whom  I  had  leased  the 
land.  He  thought  the  lease  was  a  joke;  but  he  now 
learned  that  it  was  something  serious.  One  day  he  came 
to  me  and  said : 

"  'Mr.  Parks,  I  want  your  tease.' 

"  'But  I  will  not  sell  it  to  you,'  I  replied. 

"  'Why  not,'  he  asked. 

"  'Well,'  I  answered,  'even  if  I  were  willing,  it  is  now 
ont  of  my  power ;  for  I  have  taken  a  partner,  and  I  know 
he  would  never  consent  to  it,  I  have  given  him  my  word 
and  I  intend  to  keep  it.' 

"  'You  will  suffer  for  this  yet,'  said  Obarr  menacingly, 
aa  he  went  away. 

"Two  weeks  later,  I  saw  a  party  of  two  women  and 
two  men,  approaching.  I  knew  it  was  Obarr 's  family, 
intent  upon  trouble.  Knowing  Obarr's  fondness  for  liti- 
Sfation,  I  warned  my  men  to  be  prepared  for  action,  but 
to  take  no  offensive  step. 

"  'Mr.  Parks,'  were  Obarr's  first  words,  'I  want  the 
mine.' 
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"  'If  yon  were  to  offer  me  ten  times  its  value,'  I 
replied,  'I  wonld  not  aell  it  to  yon.' 

"  'Well,  the  longest  pole  will  knock  off  the  persim- 
mon,' said  he  with  an  implied  threat. 

"At  the  same  moment,  Mrs.  Obarr  broke  the  slnice- 
gate  to  let  out  the  water.  There  was  a  laborer  in  the 
ditch,  and  the  woman  threw  rocks  in  the  water,  in  order 
to  Bplash  him.  Failing  to  make  the  man  aggressive,  she 
burst  into  tears;  whereupon  her  son  advanced  to  attack 
him.  I  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  flung  him  back. 
Then  the  party  went  off,  swore  out  warrants  against  us, 
and  had  us  all  arrested.  This  was  all  done  for  intimida- 
tion, but  it  failed  to  work.  The  next  thing  I  heard  was 
that  Obarr  had  sold  the  place  to  Judge  Underwood,  who, 
in  turn,  sold  it  to  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  Sonth 
Carolina.  Then  I  lost  my  fortune.  Senator  Calhoun 
wanted  to  buy  my  lease,  and  I  sold  it  for  what  I  thought 
was  a  good  price.  The  very  month  after  the  sale,  he  took 
out  24,000  pennyweights  of  gold,  and  then  I  was  inclined 
to  be  as  mad  with  him  as  Obarr  was  with  me.  But  gold 
mining  is  like  gambling — all  luck." 


According  to  the  late  Professor  W.  S.  Yates,  who  was 
at  one  time  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  an  expression 
which  Mark  Twain  has  made  classic  in  two  hemispheres 
originated  at  Dahlonega.  Says  Professor  Yates:  "One 
of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  flush 
times  was  Dr.  M.  F.  Stevenson,  an  amateur  geologist  and 
mineralogist,  who  was  full  of  the  belief  that  Georgia  was 
one  of  the  richest  mineral  States  in  the  Union.  When,  in 
1849,  the  miners  around  Dahlonega  gathered  to  take 
action  on  the  project  of  deserting  the  mines  in  Georgia 
and  going  in  a  body  to  the  new  fields  of  California,  this 
earnest  believer  in  Georgia*3  great  mineral  wealth  mount- 
ed the  court-hoase  steps  in  Dahlonega,  and,  addressing  a 
crowd  of  about  200  miners,  plead  with  them  not  to  be 
tnmed  by  the  stories  of  the  wondrous  discoveries  in  Cali- 
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foniia,  but  to  stick  to  the  Georgia  fields,  wMch  were  rich 
iB  possibilities.  Pointing  to  Findley  Bidge,  which  lay 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  he  exclaimed:  "Why  go  to 
Califomial  In  that  ridge  lies  more  gold  than  man  ever 
dreamt  of.  There's  millions  in  it."  This  last  sentence 
was  caught  np  by  the  miners  and  taken  with  tiiem  to 
California,  where  for  years  it  was  a  by-word  among  them. 
It  remained  for  Mark  Twain,  who  heard  it  in  common 
nee,  in  one  of  the  mining  camps  of  California,  to  broad- 
cast it  over  creation  by  placing  it  in  the  month  of  his 
world-renowned  character,  Colonel  Mnlberry  Sellers.*'* 

■Oold  Depoalta  of  QaorglA,  Bullstki  1-A,  pp.  111-176.  AtUnt*.  is>s. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Sequoya:  The  Modem  Cadmus 


SEQUOYA,  -the  noted  Indian  half-breed,  who  invented 
the  Cherokee  alphabet,  lived  at  one  time  near  the 
village  of  Alpine,  in  Chattooga  County,  not  far  from 
the  present  Alabama  line.  The  first  newspaper  ever 
printed  in  Sequoyan  characters  was  edited  and  published 
at  New  Echota,  in  Gordon  County,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Coosawattee  and  the  Connasauga  Rivers.  Sequoya 's 
invention  marked  the  rise  of  culture  among  the  Chero- 
kees,  the  only  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  North  American 
continent  who  possessed  a  written  language  and  who 
boasted  an  organized  national  existence,  founded  upon 
Constitutional  law.  In  the  opinion  of  linguistic  scholars, 
the  invention  of  Sequoya  is  one  of  the  ^eatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  intellect.  The  celebrated  red-wooc( 
trees  of  California,  the  most  colossal  giants  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest,  have  been  christened  the  Sequoias,  in  honor 
of  this  gifted  Indian's  wonderful  invention.*  It  is  not 
an  inappropriate  tribute  to  the  almost  extinct  race 
which  produced  the  original  occupants  of  the  soil  that 
the  greatest  of  red-wood  trees  should  commemorate  the 
greatest  of  red  men.  Dr.  H.  A.  Scomp,  the  author 
of  the  following  article,  was  for  years  professor  of  Greek, 
in  Emory  College,  at  Oxford,  Ga.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  preparing  a  comparative  dictionary  of  the 
Muskogee  languages,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C.    He  is  an  emi- 
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nent  literary  critic,  and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of 
the  day  on  the  subject  of  Indian  antiquities. 


"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  who  has  ever 
lived  on  Georgia  soil  was  neither  a  politician,  nor  a 
soldier,  nor  an  ecclesiastic,  nor  a  scholar — bnt  was  merely 
a  Cherotee  Indian,  of  mixed  blood.  And,  strange  to  eay, 
this  Indian  acquired  permanent  fame,  neither  expecting 
it  nor  seeking  after  it.  He  himself,  never  knew  the  full 
meaeure  of  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame; 
never  knew  the  full  value  of  his  work,  nor  the  literary 
chasm  which  be  bad  bridged ;  never  knew  that  in  his  own 
little  tribe  he  had  solved  a  literary  problem  till  then 
unsolved  in  all  the  realm  of  linguistic  science. 

"Seqnoya,  or  Sikwayi — known  to  the  whites  as  George 
Guest,  Guess  or  Gist,  was  bom  at  Taskigi,  Tennessee,  a 
Cherokee  town,  probably  about  1760.  He  was  the  fruit 
of  one  of  those  illieit  connections  so  common  among  the 
more  civilized  tribes.  Sequoya's  paternal  ancestor  has 
been  variously  surmised:  by  some  he  (Sequoya)  was 
regarded  as  the  son  of  a  German-Indian  trader;  by  others 
his  father  was  thought  to  be  an  Irishman;  while  still 
others  have  held  him  to  be  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Gist, 
afterwards  famous  for  his  activity  in  the  American  Revo- 
lotion. 

"We  are  not  well  advised  as  to  Sequoya's  part  in  the 
stmggle  for  independence,  nor  in  the  later  troubles  of  the 
Cherokees  with  the  whites.  We  have  strong  reasons  for 
Bupposing  that  in  his  heart  he  bore  in  those  days  little 
good  will  to  his  pale-faced  kinsmen.  At  all  events  he 
owed  nothing  to  English  letters  and  little  to  the  arts  of 
dvihzation. 

"Sequoya  spent  his  earlier  years  like  most  of  his 
tribesmen  in  hunting  and  in  peltry  trading ;  until  on  one 
of  his  hunting  trips  he  was  by  accident  injured  and  was 
thereafter  a  cripple  for  life.  Thus  debarred  from  active 
work,  he  was  still  able  to  make  various  and  distant  ex- 
peditiona  in  a  search  other  than  that  for  wild  beasts. 
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"Even  as  a  hnnter  Sequoya  was  noted  for  Mb  inven- 
tive genius  and  extraordinary  mechanical  skill.  He  was, 
too,  a  craftsman  in  silverwork  and  indeed  a  kind  of  Indian 
Tnbal-Cain  in  the  fashioning  of  metals.  His  maiming 
had  caused  the  development  of  his  reflective,  undevelop- 
ed mentality.  Although  totally  unacquainted  with  letters, 
his  quick  ohserving  powers  very  early  made  him  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of  the  power 
of  the  printing  press  among  the  whites,  although  he  had 
little  love  for  the  pale  faces.  What  could  the  Cherokee  do 
to  appropriate  to  himself  this  wonderful  power  which 
Sequoya  felt  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion T 


"It  would  be  a  most  interesting  study  to  follow,  if 
possible,  the  mental  processes  of  this  child  of  nature  in 
his  long  quest  of  means  to  an  end  in  working  out  his 
problem  for  his  nation.  He  bad  no  model  for  a  guide, 
not  even  a  blind  Indian  trace  in  the  wilderness,  for  no 
predecessor  had  ever  blazed  a  way  which  might  serve 
even  for  suggestion.  A  real  or  a  mythic  Cadmus  had  an 
immortality  covering  at  least  thousands  of  years,  for 
bringing  to  Greece  an  alphabet  representing  sixteen  ele- 
mentary sounds — ^mere  breathings  or  ejaculations,  of  the 
human  voice,  though  severally  representing  nothing.  But 
Sequoya  had  never  beard  of  Cadmus,  nor  of  his  invention 
— if  the  first  alphabet  was  really  of  Phoenician  origin. 

Hieroglyphs  or  hierograms — even  had  Sequoya  ever 
dreamed  of  these — would  not  have  answered  his  purpose. 
The  ideograph,  or  idea-bierograph,  could  not  work  in 
Cherokee,  for  the  Indian  has  never  recognized  the 
abstract.  Mere  picture  writing  was  too  complicated  for 
the  needs  of  ordinary  life,  and  practicality  was  Sequoya 's 
gospel.  Nor  did  the  symbolic  hieroglyph  offer  anything^ 
better.  Thousands  of  symbols  would  be  necessary  to 
furnish  expression  for  even  a  limited  language  and  how 
could  these  ever  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  people 
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and  made  of  any  practical  utility.  If  Sequoya  ever 
thought  of  symbolism  for  his  system,  he  doubtless  soon 
gave  up  the  idea.  Phonetics  seemed  to  offer  something 
better,  and  to  this  field  the  Indian  genius  soon  devoted 
his  exclusive  attention.    •    •    • 


"Happily  Sequoya  knew  nothing  of  ancient  phonetics'; 
he  undertook  to  deal  with  sounds  not  with  ideas.  Had 
he  undertaken,  like  the  ancients,  to  represent  ideas  by 
symbols,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  could  never  have 
reached  his  proposed  end;  could  never  have  developed 
his  idea;  could  never  have  found  a  workable  system  of 
character  representation.  Turning  into  the  field  of  real 
phonetics^  or  abstract  sounds  divested  of  all  connection 
with  ideas  or  word-representatives — this  wonderful  child 
of  the  forest  set  himself  to  the  task  of  counting  up  and 
ealendarizing — pardon  the  word — ^the  separate  sounds 
found  in  the  Cherokee  language. 

"These  he  reckoned  at  eighty-five  in  number.  Arrived 
at  this  point  his  work  was  already,  for  the  most  part, 
aceompUshed.  The  inventing  of  eighty-five  character- 
representatives  for  these  eighty-five  distinct  sounds,  was 
a  much  lighter  task.  But  what  infinite  toil  and  research 
to  examine  all  the  words  of  his  language  with  their  con- 
stituent sounds  or  syllables,  resolve  them  and  find  a  key 
for  representing  them.  Cadmus,  nor  any  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  Chinaman,  nor  other  ancient  nor  modern  had 
ever  reached  any  such  solution  to  the  literary  problem. 

"For  about  twelve  years  he  labored  at  his  strange 
taek,  and,  as  usual  with  men  of  real  genius,  was  ridiculed 
hy  his  people,  who  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  his 
hizarre  life  and  studies.  He  is  usually  pictured  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  bending  over  his  work;  though  we  can  . 
give  DO  credit  to  the  nicotine  for  any  part  of  his  inven- 
tion. For  untold  centuries  the  Indians  had  used  their 
tobacco  for  offerings,  for  the  cubing  of  diseases,  for  seal- 
ing treaties,  and  for  nerve-soothing  around  their  camp- 
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fires.  Bat  we  have  never  read  of  anything  of  intellectual, 
moral,  or  physical  worth  as  a  probable  result  of  this 
devotion  to  their  native  weed,  the  chief  of  narcotics. 


"But  Sequoya  won  at  last.  In  1821  the  Cherokee 
couQcit  adopted  the  new  syllabary,  and  the  nation,  with 
great  enthusiasm,  set  about  to  learn  it.  Id  a  few  months 
thousands  of  them  could  read  and  write  Sequoyan  with 
facility.  The  Cherokee  boy  made  no  mistakes  in  his 
spelUng.  His  written  language  had  no  silent  letters,  no 
ambiguous  sounds,  to  deal  with.  Sequoya  was  now  in 
high  feather  among  the  people  who  had  once  derided 
him. 

"In  1822  he  went  to  those  Cherokees  who  had  already 
settled  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  teach  these  also  the  new 
system,  and  the  ne^ct  year  be  established  his  permanent 
home  with  these  western  tribesmen.  The  practicability 
of  the  new  system  was  soon  put  to  the  proof,  for  in  1824 
parts  of  the  Bible  were  published  in  Sequoyan  Cherokee, 
and  in  1828  the  first  North  American  Indian  periodical — 
the  Cherokee  Phoenix — began  to  be  published  at  New 
Echota,  the  Cherokee  capital,  near  the  present  Rome  in 
NortJi  Georgia. 

"The  Phoenix — published  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  Sequoyan — ran  until  October,  1835,  when  the 
general  forced  migration  of  the  tribe  to  the  trans- 
Mississippi  brought  about  its  suspension.  Elias  Boudi- 
not  was  its  editor. 

"Several  other  periodicals  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  Cherokee  Messenger,  in  1844,  published  at  the  Bap- 
tist mission,  Park  Hill,  I.  T.,  and  entirely  in  Cherokee; 
The  Cherokee  Advocate,  in  1844,  a  weekly,  partly  in 
,  English  and  partly  in  Cherokee;  The  Cherokee  Almanac, 
an  annual  now  of  many  years '  standing,  and  various  other 
current,  or  permanent  publications  have  since  appeared. 

"Sequoya's  worth  was  now  appreciated  by  his  peo- 
ple.   In  1828  the  western  Cherokees  sent  him  to  Washing- 
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ton  to  negotiate  in  their  betalf  with  the  government,  and 
when  the  eastern  and  western  Gherokeea  were  united  in 
their  new  home,  he  became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  organ- 
izing of  the  tribal  government. 


"Bnt  he  was  still  a  dreamer  and  an  idealist.  The  con- 
ception of  a  common  Indian  language  with  a  common 
grammar  and  a  common  syllabary,  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  he  visited  many  tribes  searching  for  these  com- 
mon linguistic  elements  for  aboriginal  uniformity. 

"He  probably  never  realized  the  need,  as  preliminary 
to  his  generalization,  for  individual  and  native  investiga- 
tors to  do  for  their  respective  tongues  what  he  himself 
had  done  for  Cherokee,  viz.:  to  first  reduce  these  dialects 
to  syllabaries  with  character  representatives,  out  of 
which  a  large  system  of  common  phonetics  might  be  pro- 
duced, though  we  fail  to  see  how  a  common  written  lan- 
guage could  have  been  the  outcome. 

"In  China  twenty  totally  different  vernaculars  have 
a  common  literary  language;  but  this  is  due  to  a  common 
system  of  word,  or  idea,  representation,  e.  g.,  the  ideo- 
graphs for  horse,  cow,  dog,  etc.,  may  be  universally  recog- 
nized while  the  words  severally  expressing  these  ideas  in 
thevarions  dialects  may  be  widely  different  and  mutually 
nnintelligible. 

"But  in  a  system  of  sound  characters  the  ideas  are 
whollv  wanting,  and  unrelated  to  the  sounds.  Sequoya 
went  in  his  old  ape  in  quest  of  a  lost  Cherokee  tribe  which, 
according  to  tradition,  had  settled  somewhere  in  the  west. 
In  Argust  1843,  he  died,  near  San  Fernando,  Tamaulipaa, 
Mexico,  the  most  extraordinary  literary  genius  of  perhaps 
all  the  ages. 


"It  is  curious  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  and  the 
probable  outcome  of  Sequoya's  remarkable  invention, 
eould  it  have  had  fair  play  for  two  or  three  centuries 
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among  the  Cherokees.  What  could  it  have  accompliBhed 
alone  and  unhampered  among  these  tribesmen  1  To  what 
degree  of  civilization  might  they  have  attained  with  their 
syllabary  alone  to  help  them  in  science  and  artst  Of 
course  we  must  allow  as  preliminary  its  author's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  whites  and  the  suggestion  and  the 
spur  thus  afforded  to  him,  without  which  he  would  never 
have  undertaken  the  creation  of  a  literary  system.  Bat 
this  much  given,  and  then  the  permanent  segregation  of 
the  Cherokees  from  the  whites, — what  of  the  resultt 

"Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Cherokees  would  by 
themselves  have  reached  a  high  stage  of  civilizationf 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  a  general  knowledge  of  letters 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  t  Such  peoples  have  uni- 
formly attained  to  a  high  stage  of  advancement  on  every 
line.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that  the  Cherokees  would 
have  furnished  an  exception  to  this  universal  ethnic  rule. 
But  Sequoya's  system  never  had  opponmity  for  full  de- 
velopment. The  English  language,  the  English  school, 
the  English  book  and  periodical, — held  the  Cherokee  in 
their  clasp.  The  pressure  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
But  suppose  the  Cherokees  with  their  syllabary  left  alone 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  forest, — they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  become  the  Athenians  of  this  Western 
world,  while  the  other  red  men  would  have  been  the 
'Barbarians'  despised  by  these  American  Hellenes."* 

•The  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Vol.  XVI,  Atlanta,  1«lt. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 


WoodUwn:  The  Home  of  William  H.  Crawford 


THREE  miles  from  the  town  of  Lexington,  on  the 
ontskirts  of  the  village  which  bears  his  name  and 
reached  by  a  branch  line  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
between  Union  Point  and  Athens,  is  the  old  home  of 
William  H.  Crawford:  Woodlawn.  It  is  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  conmionw«alth,  for  the  man  who  here  spent 
his  last  days  was  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  and  one 
of  tiie  most  titanic  figures  of  his  time  in  Georgia. 
Prom  the  pen  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  CTraw- 
ford  has  come  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  domestic  life  of 
file  illnatrioTis  statesman  and  incidentally  it  portrays  the 
old  home  in  which  the  happiest  hours  of  his  eventful 
career  were  spent.  The  anthor  of  the  sketch  was  Joseph 
Beckham  Cobb,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  statesman, 
"niomas  Willis  Cobb,  for  whom  Cobb  County  was  named. 
The  latter  was  Mr.  Crawford's  most  intimate  friend; 
and  the  former,  when  a  boy,  often  visited  the  Crawford 
home  near  Lexington.  With  sympathetic  tonrh  lie  de- 
scribes the  return  of  the  wan  and  emaciated  statesman 
to  Georgia,  at  the  close  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle 
for  the  Presidency,  his  pallid  face,  his  bent  figure,  all 
in  painfnl  and  tragic  contrast  with  the  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, who,  in  1813,  an  Apollo  of  physical  beauty,  had 
Aanned  and  delighted  the  Court  of  Napoleon.  Says 
Mr.  Cobb:*  Disease  had  robbed  him  of  the  fine  appenr- 
anee  and  majeetic  carriage  wbidi  had  so  impressed  every 
one  who  knew  him  in  the  zenith  of  his  career.  The  eom- 

•T^lma*  Honra,"  bj  JoMpb  BMkh&m  Cobb.  GoOqIc 
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manding  intellect  which  had  won  tlie  'reverenre  of  a. 
nation  no  longer  shone  with  original  splendor.  Ilo  was 
in  fact  the  mere  shadow  or  wreck  of  what  he  had  been. 
Some  who  hastened  to  see  him  with  eager  eyes  came 
away  saddened  and  down  cast,  when  they  called  to  imml 
the  vast  difference  between  the  Crawford  of  1813  ;md 
the  Crawford  of  1825.  All  had  heard  of  his  illness,  bnt 
no  one  was  prepared  to  witness  such  a  change :  he  could 
scarcely  see,  he  spoke  with  great  difficulty,  and  even  with 
apparent  pain;  his  walk  was  almost  a  hobble  and  his 
whole  frame  evidenced,  on  the  leaat  motion,  that  its 
|)ower  and  vigor  liad  been  seriously  assaulted." 


Mr.  Cobb  continues:  "Woodlawn  was  his  next  and 
last  stage;  and  the  family  entered  its  gromids  with  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  of  exiles  returning  frora  a  painful 
banishment.  It  was  a  retired,  peculiarly  rural  spot,  un- 
adorned with  costly  or  imposing  structures,  and  boasted 
of  no  artificial  embellishments  of  taste;  everything  around 
partook  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  illustrious  owner.  It 
was  fronted  with  a  magnificent  forest  of  oaks,  through 
which  the  mansion  was  approached  from  the  main  road, 
along  a  romantic  and  winding  avenue,  just  wide  enougit 
for  vehicles  to  pass  with  convenience.  In  the  rear  opened 
an  extensive  clearing  wiiii-h  formed  the  plantation,  dot- 
ted here  and  there  with  pea<'h  and  apple  orchards,  and 
afforded  an  excellent  prospect  of  hill  and  meadow :  around 
and  through  the.se.  meandered  a  clear  little  brook,  which 
found  its  source  in  a  delightful  spring  only  a  few  yards 
distant  from  tlie  mansion,  and  which  lent  a  charming 
appearance  to  the  whole  scene.  The  garden  bloomed 
with  an  abundance  of  shrubbery  and  of  choice  and  tender 
frnit  trees,  which  were  planted  and  tended  by  Crawford, 
with  the  help  of  the  elder  children  alone,  and  smiled  i:i 
the  lumrianfe  and  gaiety  of  its  numerous  flower  beds. 
A  rich  carpet  of  blue  grass  covered  the  lawn  in  front ; 
and  here,  of  a  calm  evening,  beneath  the  shade  of  an 
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ancient  oak,  might  be  seen  frequently  gathered  the  entire 
family,  the  retired  statesmaii  himself  always  in  the  midst 
and  ever  the  liveliest  and  happiest  of  the  gronp.  The 
ffl^nories  of  the  past,  laden  alike  with  greatness  and 
with  gloom,  seem  now  to  have  faded  to  mere  secondary 
and  subordinate  importance.  The  quiet  joys  of  domestic 
life,  nnmized  with  aught  which  could  mar  the  loveliness 
of  home,  spread  content  throughout  the  family  circle, 
and  enlivened  the  secluded  homestead  with  a  warmth  of 
affection  and  harmony  too  pure  and  too  substantial  to 
be  compared  with  the  fleeting  pleasures  and  with  the 
ephemeral  honors  of  politics." 


The  last  resting-place  of  the  great  Georgian  who  nar- 
rowly missed  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American 
people,  who  served  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
who  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
sleeps  in  the  family  burial-ground  adjacent  to  the  man- 
sion. The  grave  is  marked  by  no  impressive  memorial, 
but  over  it  is  a  horizontal  slab  of  marble,  raised  perhaps 
two  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  stone  is  chiseled  the  following  epitaph : 

"Sacred  to  the  tnemoi7  of  William  H.  Crawford;  born 
the  24th  daj  ol  February,  1TT2,  in  Nelson  County, 
Virtciuia;  died  tha  15th  day  of  September,  1834,  in 
Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia.  In  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  aa  Miuiater 
to  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  Bench, 
he  nas  alike  incfependent,  energetic,  fearless,  and  able. 
He  died  aa  he  had  lived — in  the  service  of  his  eonntiT — 
and  left  behind  him  the  unimpeachable  fame  of 
honest  man. ' ' 
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CHAPTER  XLII 


Hutoric  Old  Wesleyan:  The  First  Female  College  to 
Confer  Diplomas 


TO  the  city  of  Macon,  Georgia,  belongs  the  unique 
distinction  of  possessing  the  mother-school  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Perhaps  there 
are  institutions  whose  pioneer  work  for  the  Intellectnal 
emancipation  of  the  sex  date  further  back,  but  an  investi- 
gation will  show  that  they  possessed  no  anthority  to 
confer  degrees.  The  first  college  in  the  world  chartered 
for  the  express  purpose  of  awarding  diplomas  to  women 
was  undoubtedly  historic  old  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
at  Macon.  It  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  public 
attention,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was 
directed  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  fair  sex.  At  first 
the  various  Legislatures  of  the  country  were  averse  to 
chartering  even  academies  which  were  designed  exclu- 
sively for  women  and  Georgia  was  one  of  the  very  first 
States  to  abandon  this  policy  of  discrimination.  In  1827, 
the  Legislature  chartered  the  first  female  academy  onder 
State  patronage  at  Harmony  Grove,  now  Commerce,  Ga., 
in  Jackson  County,  but  it  soon  ceased  to  exist.  The 
time  was  not  ripe  for  such  an  innovation.  Colonel  Dun- 
can G.  Campbell,  of  Wilkes,  was  the  pioneer  champion 
in  Georgia  of  the  new  crusade.  When  a  yoimg  man  he 
taught  a  select  school  for  girls  in  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton, and  as  early  as  1825  he  advocated  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature the  wisdom  of  chartering  a  college,  but  he  failed 
of  BQCcess.    In  1835,  his  son-in-law,  Daniel  Chandler, 
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made  an  address  at  the  TTniversity  of  Georgia,  in  which 
he  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  admission  of  the  fair 
sex  to  the  same  edncational  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded to  men  and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  there  was  not  a  collepre  in  the  world  which  con- 
ferred degrees  npon  women.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Chandler 
created  a  deep  impression. 

It  also  bronght  results.  His  views  were  heartily  en- 
dorsed in  Macon,  and  when  a  movement  was  launched  to 
establish  a  female  academy  in  the  young  town,  Rev. 
Elijah  Sinclair  suggested  that  the  wide-awake  people 
of  Macon  bnild  a  female  college  instead.  There  came 
an  immediate  response  to  this  proposal.  The  Ocmnlcp' 
Bank  agreed  to  subscribe  $25,000  to  the  fund,  in  the  event 
the  Legislature  granted  the  charter,  and  other  pledges 
of  support  were  offered.  The  outcome  was  that  a 
charter  was  finally  granted  by  the  Legislature,  on 
December  10,  1836,  giving  legal  existence  to  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  the  name  by  which  the  pioneer  school 
was  first  known.  In  due  time,  the  buildinars  were  com- 
pleted, on  a  scale  somewhnt  extensive.  There  followed 
a  rush  of  patronage,  but  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837 
involved  some  of  the  larjrest  subscribers.  The  builder 
closed  his  lien.  The  college  was  put  upon  the  market. 
At  this  stage  pf  the  proceedings,  Dr.  George  P.  Pierce, 
afterwards  Bishop,  stepped  upon  the  scene,  bought  the 
college  for  Georgia  Methodists,  and,  under  the  banner 
of  the  church,  reorganized  it  as  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege. Without  an  endowment,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  the  institution  afloat.  But  friends  arose,  and 
fortune  smiled. 


The  first  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  1840  and 
the  first  diploma  was  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  class 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Katherine  E.  Benson.  She 
was  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  receive  a  college 
degree.    Bishop  Pierce  resigned  in  1841.    But  be  con- 
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tinned  to  work  for  the  college  in  the  field.  Dr.  "W.  H. 
Ellison  Bocceeded  him.  Then  came  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Myers.  Two  other  presidents  next  took  diarge  in  snc- 
cessioD,  Dr.  0.  L.  Smith  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Bonnell.  Finally 
the  noted  Dr.  W.  C.  Bass  was  called  to  the  helm,  and  for 
twenly-five  years  shaped  the  destinies  of  Wesleyan. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  Mr.  George  I. 
Seney,  the  noted  philanthropist  of  New  York,  befriended 
the  institution.  He  first  gave  it  $50,000,  then  he  after- 
wards increased  this  amount  to  $125,000.  It  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the  earliest  bene- 
factors of  the  college  was  a  wealthy  planter  of  Houston 
County,  Mr.  James  A.  Everett.  He  first  bought  a  number 
of  scholarships'  conditioned  upon  the  adoption  of  the  col- 
lege by  Georgia  Methodists,  and  then,  in  1845,  he  lifted  a 
mortgage  upon  the  institution  of  $10,000.  These  bene- 
factions, having  been  rendered  at  the  start,  though,  small 
in  amounts,'  were  far-reaching  in  ultimate  results.  The 
Seney  gift  was  bestowed  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  then  president  of  Emory 
College  at  Oxford.  In  1894  a  well  equipped  chemical 
laboratory  was  installed,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
two  members  of  the  faculty,  Prof.  Charles  0.  To'wnsend 
and  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry.  The  present  handsome  four- 
story  brick  building  was  completed  in  1900,  and,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  then  president  of  Wesleyan,  was 
christened  Roberts  Hall.  Hon.  Dupont  Guerry,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Macon,  was  next  called  to  the  helm. 
He  was  the  first  layman  to  be  vested  with  the  duties  of 
this  high  office,  and,  though  the  institution  prospered 
under  Mr.  Guerry,  he  returaed  after  a  few  years  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  "W.  N.  Ainsworth  suc- 
ceeded him;  but  resumed  the  pastorate  in  1912.  Dr.  C.  R. 
Jenkins  is  the  present  executive  head;  and,  under  him, 
old  Wesleyan  Female  College  is  enjoying  a  degree  of 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 


CSiickamauga:  One  of  the  Bloodiest  Battle-Fields  of 
Modem  llines  Becomes  a  National  Park 


OCCUPYING  an  area  somewhat  larger  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  once  sanguinary  battle- 
field of  Chickamanga  has  been  converted  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parks  to  be  found  anywhere  on 
the  continent.  The  tract  of  land  embraces  over  7,000 
luxuriantly  wooded  acres,  the  jurisdictional  rights  to 
which  have  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the 
Federal  government ;  and  the  extensive  grounds  have 
since  been  threaded  by  magnificent  drive-ways  and 
adorned  by  many  exquisite  memorials  to  the  heroic  dead 
of  both  armies.  It  was  Gen.  Henry  V.  Boynton,  of  Ohio, 
who,  in  a  letter,  dated  August  17,  1888,  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  converting  this  historic  battle-ground  into  a 
park  similar  to  the  one  at  Gettysburg'.  The  proposition 
everywhere  met  with  the  heartiest  endorsement  from  the 
old  soldiers ;  and  in  due  time  there  was  a  joint  meeting 
between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  which  resulted  in  the 
Chickamauga  Memorial  Association,  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  bill  to  create  the  park  was  introduced  in 
1890  by  Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  then  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress^.    It  was  duly  enacted  into  law ; 


■Dedication  ot  tlie  CblckunBuga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park,  Sept, 
iB-10,  ISVS.  Rsport  of  tbe  Joint  Committee  of  ConKress,  compiled  by  H.  V. 
Bornton,  p.  BIT,  address  of  Qeo.  Chas.  H.  Ororvenor.  WashlnKton,  D.  C,  ISfla. 
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but,  in  addition  to  the  Chickamanga  battle-ground,  it 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  the  historic  fields  around 
Chattanooga,  the  whole  to  form  a  system  connected  by 
splendid  roads  and  to  be  known  as  the  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  Military  Park.  Such  was  the  pressure  of 
patriotic  sentiment  brought  to  bear  upon  the  national 
law-makers  that  little  opposition  was  encountered  in 
either  House.  Though  embraced  in  one  system  there  are 
today  virtually  two  parks — one  for  Georgia  and  one  for 
Tennessee. 

With  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  of  dedication, 
Lu  which  some  of  the  leading  pablie  men  of  the  nation 
took  part,  Chickamauga  Park  was  formally  opened,  on 
September  19,  1895.  Gen.  John  M.  Pabner,  of  Illinois, 
and  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  On  the  following  day  occurred  the  exercises 
of  dedication  'at  Chattanooga.  Besides  the  central  pro- 
grams around  which  the  chief  interest  revolved,  there 
were  meetings  held  by  numerous  military  commands  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  dedication  of  State  monu- 
ments. When  the  park  was  opened,  there  were  only  eight 
States  whose  memorial  tributes  were  ready  for  dedica- 
tion; but  the  number  since  then  has  been  more  than  treb- 
led. In  addition,  the  positions  of  the  various  commands 
have  been  indicated  by  haudsome  markers.  The  Georgia 
State  monument,  unveiled  on  May  4,  1899,  with  an  elo- 
quent oration  by  one  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished  sons, 
Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Black,  of  Augusta,  stands  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  field,  near  the  historic  Lafayette  road.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  superb  memorials  on  the  entire  field  of 
battle,  surpassing  even  the  colossal  shafts  erected  by  New 
York  and  Ohio.  The  massive  column  of  granite,  rising 
to  a  lofty  height,  is  surmounted  by  the  bronze  figure  of 
a  private  soldier.  He  stands  on  a  flowered  capital  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  Confederate'  flag.  There  are  three 
figures  in  bronze,  at  the  base  of  the  column,  on  the  mas- 
sive granite  pedestal.  These  represent  the  three  branches 
of  the  service  engaged  in  the  action  and  guard  the  three 
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faces  of  the  monument.  In  tlie  center  of  the  group  stands 
an  infantryman;  on  his  left  a  cannoneer,  and  on  Ms  right 
a  trooper.  Jnet  back  of  the  infantrTman,  embedded  in 
the  shaft  is  a  metal  plate,  representing  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  monumeat  is  a  consummate  mas- 
terpiece of  art,  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  visits 
the  park;  but  the  inscription — supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Major  Joseph  B.  Gumming,  of  Augusta — is 
not  less  exquisite  than  the  monument  on  which  it  shines 
like  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water.  On  a  metal  plate, 
beneath  the  figure  of  the  infantryman,  these  words  are 
inscribed : 


"To  the  lasting  memoT;  of  all  her  sons  who  fought  on 
this  flold — those  who  fought  and  lived  and  those  who 
foDght  and  died,  those  who  gave  much  and  those  who 
gave  all — Georgia  erects  this  monument. 


General  John  B.  Gordon,  the  "Chevalier  Bayard  of 
the  Confederacy,"  afterwards  United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  Governor  of  the  State,  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  familiar  from  earliest 
boyhood  with  the  site  of  the  future  battle-ground.  For, 
not  long  after  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to 
the  "West  his  father  settled  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
where  might  still  be  seen  the  footprints  of  the  red-skin 
warriors  who  had  fished  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  little 
mountain  stream.  Says  General  Gordon* ;  "Every  local- 
ity now  made  famous  by  the  stupendous  struggle  between 
the  Confederate  and  Union  armies  was  impressed  upon 
my  boyish  memory  by  the  legends  which  associated  them 
with  deeds  of  Indian  braves.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  field  was  the  old  Boss  Hoase,  built  of 
hewn  logs,  and  formerly  the  home  of  John  Boss,  a  noted 
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Cherokee  chief.  Tn  this  old  building  I  had  often  slept 
at  night  on  my  yonthfol  joumeyings  with  my  father 
through  the  sparsely  settled  region.  Snodgrass  Hill,  the 
Gordon  and  Lee  Mills,  around  which  the  battle  raged, 
the  Lafayette  road,  across  which  the  contending  lines  so 
often  swayed,  causing  it  to  be  called  the  "bloody  lane," 
the  crystal  Crawfish  Spring,  at  which  were  gathered 
thousands  of  the  wounded — these  bad  all  been  perfectly 
familiar  to  me  for  years." 

Continuing  he  observes:*  "An  American  battle  which 
surpassed  in  its  ratio  of  carnage  the  bloodiest  conflicts 
in  history  outside  of  this  country  ought  to  be  better  un- 
derstood by  the  American  people.  Sharpsburg  or  Anti- 
etam  had,  I  believe,  a  larger  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded  than  any  other  single  day's  battle  of  our  war: 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  larger  than  any 
in  the  world's  wars.  Chickamauga,  however,  in  its  two 
days  of  heavy  fighting,  brought  the  ratio  of  losses  to  the 
high-water  mark.  Judged  by  percentage  in  killed  and 
wounded,  Chickamauga  nearly  doubled  the  sanguinary 
records  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz;  was  two  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  that  sustained  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  Malplaquet;  more  than  double  that  suffered 
by  the  army  under  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  terriffic 
slaughter  at  Coutras ;  nearly  three  times  as  heavy  as  the 
percentage  of  loss  at  Solferino  and  Magenta;  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  Napoleon  at  Wagram  and  about  ten 
times  as  heavy  as  that  of  Marshal  Sase  at  Bloody  Ean- 
coux.  Or,  if  we  take  the  average  percentage  of  loss  in 
a  number  of  the  world's  great  battles — Waterloo,  Wag- 
ram,  Valmy,  Magenta,  Solferino,  Zurich,  Lodi— we  shall 
find  by  comparison  that  Chickamauga 's  record  of  blood 
surpassed  them  nearly  three  to  one.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  it  was  due  to  the  longer  range  of  our  rifies  nor 
to  the  more  destructive  character  of  our  implements  of 
warfare;  for  at  Chickamauga  as  well  as  in  the  Wilder- 
ness and  at  Shiloh,  the  woodlands  prevented  the  hostile 


•Ibid,  los-ioo. 
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lines  from  seeing  each  other  at  great  distances  and  ren- 
dered the  improved  arms  no  more  effective  than  wonid 
have  been  rifles  of  short  rauge.  There  is  bnt  one  possible 
explanation:  the  personal  character  and  the  consecrated 
courage  of  American  soldiers." 


To  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  battle  by  General 
Gordon,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add  the  scholarly  opinion 
of  Professor  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  American  historians."  Says  be: 
"The  name  'Chiekamanga'  has  been  said  to  mean  'Valley 
of  Death,'  perhaps  in  allusion  to  some  wholesale  Indian 
slaughter  of  long  ago.  However  that  may  be,  the  place 
bad  now  fairly  earned  such  a  sombre  epithet.  In  its 
dimensions  and  in  its  murderonsness  the  battle  of  Chieka- 
manga was  the  greatest  battle  fought  by  our  western 
armies,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  times.  In  otir 
Civil  War  it  was  exceeded  only  by  Gettysburg  and  the 
Wilderness;  in  European  history  one  may  compare  it 
with  such  battles,  as  Neerwinden,  or  Malplaquet,  or 
Waterloo.  At  Shiloh  and  Stone  river  there  were  about 
80,000  men  engaged,  and  in  each  the  total  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  were  about  20,000.  the  opposing  armies  and 
the  losses  in  each  case  being  nearly  equal.  At  Chieka- 
manga there  were  not  less  than  130,000  men  engaged, 
and  the  total  losses  in  killed,  wonnded,  and  missing 
amonnted  to  nearly  37,000."  To  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  a  Virginian,  though  a  Federal  officer,  who  saved 
the  Union  army  from  utter  rout  on  this  occasion  and 
who  acquired  thereby  the  famous  sobriquet  which  he 
afterwards  bore.  Professor  Fiske  pays  this  tribute:  "The 
annals  of  war  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  grander 
spectacle;  and  in  the  years  to  come,  S'o  long  as  American 
children  are  taught  to  love  the  flae,  may  they  also  be 
taujrht  to  revere  the  glorious  name  of  Thomas,  the  Rock 
of  Chickamaaga." 

•Tha  Hlntadppl  VaHer  In  tbe  CIvU  Wu.  by  Jobn  Flako,  pp.  Its-u*, 
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Kennesaw  Mountain:  Once  a  Peak  of  the  Inferno 


TWO  miles  to  the  oorth  of  Marietta,  on  the  line  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  looms  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  land-marks  of  (Georgia:  hiar- 
torio  Kennesaw  Mountain.  There  are  few  names,  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  which  have  come  to  be  more 
classic,  by  reason  of  the  associations  of  battle.  Even  to 
the  mere  physical  eye  it  is  an  object  of  intense  interest. 
For  miles  in  every  direction  it  dominates  the  landscape. 
Its  peculiar  shape,  not  nnlike  the  himips  of  a  dromedary, 
its  great  height,  and  its  singular  isolation,  give  it  an 
aspect  of  strange  impressiveness.  There  is  little  to  sug- 
gest bloodshed  in  the  calm  look  of  majesty  which  it  today 
wears.  Bnt  on  June  27,  1864,  General  Sherman  under- 
took to  storm  these  heights.  The  result  was  a  clash  of 
arms  to  which,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  conflict,  in  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  in  the  superhuman  courage  displayed  by 
the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  there  are  few  engagements 
which  can  furnish  a  parallel.  From  the  gaping  wounds  of 
the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  fell  in  this  terrific  on- 
slaught it  is  said — perhaps  with  a  touch  of  hyperbole — 
that  streams  of  crimson  rolled  down  the  mountain  in 
perfect  torrents,  cutting  deep  ruts  in  the  soft  earth  and 
forming  pools  where  they  gathered  at  the  bottom. 

Bat  the  Federals  were  repulsed.  In  the  plan  of  bat- 
tle, there  were  two  assaults  to  be  made  upon  the  Con- 
federate lines.  McPherson  was  to  attack  at  Little  Km- 
pes^w  and  Thomas  was  to  give  battle  at  a  point  one  nidle 
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to  the  South.  General  Shennaa  was  growing  desperate. 
TTp  to  this  point  he  had  been  ontwitted  by  Johnston. 
Each  day  found  him  farther  removed  from  his  base  of 
sapplies,  without  having  inflicted  any  serious  loss  upon 
the  enemy,  while  Johnston  was  hourly  drawing  nearer 
to  the  Confederate  citadel.  It  was  high  time  for  some 
decisive  and  bold  stroke  to  be  made.  The  manenverings 
about  Kennesaw  Mountain  had  been  in  progress  for 
weeks.  Johnston  was  well  entrenched.  But  Sherman 
was  determined  to  rout  him  from  his  stronghold.  The 
following  is  his  brief  report  of  the  battle:  "The  two 
assaults  were  made  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  both  failed,  costing  us  many  lives,  including 
G^ierals  Harker  and  McCook.  Our  aggregate  loss  was 
3,000,  while  we  inflicted  comparatively  little  loss  upon 
the  enemy,  who  lay  behind  his  well-formed  breast- 
works." 


Professor  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  North- 
ern man,  in  speaking  of  Shennan'a  march  to  the  sea, 
contributes  the  following  luminous  paragraph  to  tthe 
story  of  Kennesaw  Mountain.  Says  he:*  "It  remained 
for  Sherman  to  avail  himself  of  his  numerical  superiority  ' 
to  outflank  his  antagonist  and  push  him  back  by  turning 
his  strong  positions  one  after  another.  This  work  was 
done  in  masterly  fashion  until  by  slow  degrees  Johnston 
was  driven  back  to  Atlanta.  During  all  this  time,  from 
May  5,  to  July  17,  the  two  armies  were  almost  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  there  was  frequent  skirmishing,  but 
little  waste  of  life,  except  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  June 
27.  On  this  occasion,  mindful  of  his  primary  object, 
Sherman  tried  the  eflfeot  of  an  assault  but  desisted  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  losing  faster  than  Johnston.  The 
Union  army  lost  3,000  men,  the  Confederates  scarcely 
500." 
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Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  battle, 
within  a  brief  compass,  is  given  by  Lawton  B.  Evans. 
Says  he:*  "Early  in  Jane,  the  two  armies  were  a.flrain 
face  to  face,  the  Federals  at  Acworth,  the  Confederates 
at  Marietta.  Johnston  occupied  a  strong  position  among 
the  mountains,  and  Sherman  tried  to  break  through  his 
lines  by  assault.  The  fighting  continued  here  for  twenty- 
three  days,  from  June  9  to  July  3,  in  which  Johnston 
drove  back  the  Federal  forces  every  time  they  were 
hurled  against  him.  The  Confederate  General,  Leonidas 
Polk,  was  killed  on  the  summit  of  Pine  Mountain,  while 
looking  over  the  lines.  During  part  of  the  time,  these 
extended  across  Kennesaw  Mountain,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  battle  there  fought  was  derived.  Satisfied 
that  he  could  not  win  a  victory  by  fighting,  Sherman  re- 
turned to  bis  old  plan  and  sent  General  James  B.  Mc- 
Pherson  to  flank  Johnston  by  crossing  the  Chattahoochee 
Eiver  east  of  Marietta.  But  Johnston  was  not  to  be 
caught.  Drawing  his  forces  out  of  danger,  he  crossed 
the  river  ahead  of  his  enemy,  leaving  naught  behind.  By 
this'  time  he  had  been  fighting  for  seventy-four  days  and 
had  lost  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  while  Sherman  had 
lost  twenty-five  thousand,  a  force  equal  to  half  the  army 
of  Johnston."  Professor  Joseph  T.  Derry  in  his  "Story 
of  the  Confederate  States"  is  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  foregoing  account.  Kennesaw  Mountain  was  a 
Marengo  for  the  Confederates  but  a  Waterloo  for  the 
Federals. 

■BIstoiT  of  Oeorgfa,  bj  Lawton  B.  Bvana,  p.  2To,  New  York,  isoi. 
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The  Old  Heard  House:  Where  the  Last  Meeting  of  the 
Confederate  Cabinet  Was  Held 


ON  May  5, 1865,  in  the  old  Heard  house,  in  Washing- 
ton, Ga.,  oecnrred  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet.  It  is  a  somewhat  nniqne  and 
Eongnlar  coincidence  that  almost  on  the  same  spot — 
eighty-five  years  before — the  State  authorities  of  Geor- 
gia, refngeeing  from  the  British,  here  found  an  asylum 
at  Port  Heard — thus  making  the  town  of  Washington  a 
place  of  refuge  for  two  separate  and  distinct  govern- 
ments. This  old  land-mark  of  Washington  formerly  stood 
facing  the  present  court-house  square,  but  was  demol- 
ished in  1904  to  make  way  for  the  new  court-house 
buUding — an  act  of  desecration  which  shows  the  progress 
of  commercialism  even  in  this  citadel  of  historic  memo- 
ries. It  was  built  in  1824  by  General  B.  W.  Heard,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Washington ; 
and  for  years  the  old  building  was  used  as  a  branch  of  the 
Georgia  State  Bank  of  Savannah.  Here,  in  a  room  occn- 
pied  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Eobertson,  then  cashier  of  the  bank, 
Mr.  Davis,  met  for  the  last  time  the  members  of  his 
official  household,  prior  to  the  final  act  of  dissolving  the 
"storm-cradled  nation." 

We  quote  the  following  brief  account  from  Mr.  Sto- 
vaU's  biography  of  General  Toombs*.  Says  he:  "Gen- 
eral Toombs  repaired  to  his  home  in  Washington,  and, 
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on  May  4,  1865,  Jefferson  Davis,  his  Cabinet  and  his 
staff,  having  retreated  from  Bicbmond  to  Danville, 
thence  to  Oreensboro,  N.  C,  and  Abbeville,  S..  C,  rode 
across  the  country  with  an  armed  escort  to  Washington, 
Ga.  Here,  in  the  old  Heard  house,  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Confederate  Cabinet  was  held.  The  members  sepa- 
rated and  the  civU  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
passed  into  history.  There  were  present:  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  Secretary  of  War;  John  H.  Eeagan,  Post- 
master-General; and  the  members  of  the  Presidient's 
staff.  Mr.  Davis  was  worn  and  jaded.  He  looked  pale 
and  thin,  but  was  plucky  to  the  last.  After  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  Johnson  he  wanted  to  keep  up  the  warfare  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  in  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  he  was  finally  persuaded  that  the 
Confederacy  mnst  cease  to  struggle.  On  the  public 
square  of  Washington,  the  little  brick  house,  with  its  iron 
rail  and  its  red  walls,  [1892]  is  still  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor  as  the  spot  where  the  Davis  government  was  dis- 
solved. It  was  a  dramatic  fate  which  terminated  its 
existence  at  the  home  of  Robert  Toombs.  He  had  been 
present  at  its  birth.  His  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  revolution.  He  had  served  in  the  Cabinet 
and  on  the  field,  he  had  been  pressed  for  the  position  of 
its  chief  magistrate,  and  now,  in  the  shadow  of  his  own 
roof  tree,  its  concluding  council  was  held." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 


The  Old  Chenault  Home:  In  the  Neighborhood  of 

Which  Occurred  the  Famous -Raid  on  the 

Confederate  Treasure  Wagons 


TWELVE  miles  east  of  Washington,  on  the  old  stage 
road  to  Ahheville,  S.  C,  there  stands  a  qnaint  but 
well  preserved  stmeture  of  the  antebellimi  typft 
known  as  the  old  Chenault  home.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  landmarks  in  a  region  of  country  unusually  rich  in 
historic  traditions.  The  events  in  which  it  figured  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  are  still  freshly  remembered 
in  Wilkes,  though  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragic  drama 
have  long  since  disappeared  behind  the  scenes.  Perhaps 
it  is  best  to  tell  the  story  in  the  language  of  one  vho, 
if  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  occurred,  was,  at  the  time, 
a  resident  of  Wilkes,  old  enoagh  to  recall  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  incidents  we  are  about  to  set  forth. 
Our  authority  for  this  account  is  Krs.  T.  M.  Green,  of 
Washington,  Ga.  Says  she:*  "I  do  not  know  how  many 
generations  have  lived  in  the  old  Chenault  home,  bnt  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  still  occupy  it.  In  1805,  old 
Dionysius  Chenault,  a  Methodist  preacher  of  hij^  stand- 
ing, held  sway  over  a  large  plantation,  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  was  an  oracle  for  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. The  house,  a  fine  old  ante-bellnm  mansion,  crowns 
a  gently  rising  slope,  as  one  travels  the  old  stage  road  be- 
tween Washington  and  Abbeville,  S.  C. ;  the  same  road — 
crossing  the  Savannah  Eiver  at  Lisbon — over  which  our 

*CMl*oUana  ot  Joseph  Babenluun  Cbapter,  D.  A.  B., 
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ancestors  of  the  Bevolntion  travelled  from  Vii^inia  and 
North  Carolina  into  Wilkes  County;  the  same  road,  too, 
over  which  Jefferson  Davis  took  his  flight  from  Bichmond 
to  the  Sonth ;  and  it  was  here,  at  the  old  Chenanit  home, 
that  Krs.  Davis  was  entertained  as  she  preceded  her 
husband  by  a  few  days. 

"Dionysius  Chenault  was  an  old  time  Georgia  planter. 
He  lived  in  great  affluence,  surronnded  by  his  broad, 
fertile  acres,  and  served  by  his  sleek,  well-fed  negroes. 
He  was  also  much  given  to  hospitalitT*.  His  daughters 
were  great  country  belles,  and  Chenault's  tent,  at  the 
old  Wheat  camp-meeting  grounds,  furnished  the  head- 
quarters for  whatever  was  going  on  in  a  social  way.  In 
short,  no  better  people  lived  in  Wilkes,  or  in  the  world, 
than  the  Chenaults. 


"On  a  day  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1865,  abont  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  train  of  five  wagons  moved 
slowly  out  of  Washington  on  the  Abbeville  road.  They 
were  bound  for  Richmond,  Va.,  and  were  occupied  by 
five  well-dressed,  city-bred  men,  besides  five  wagoners, 
one  of  which  number  was  a  negro.  The  wagons  were 
covered  with  white  canvass  and  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  an  emigrant  train  or  a  party  of  North  Carolina  apple 
venders.  Slowly  they  toiled  along,  picking  their  way  be- 
tween ruts  and  gullies  cut  in  the  road  by  the  passing  of 
two  'great  armies.  At  night-fall,  having  come  only  12 
miles,  they  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  home  of  Dionysius 
Chenault.  They  asked  permission  to  camp  for  the  night 
and  were  given  the  use  of  a  large  horse-lot  fenced  in  on 
all  sides,  with  a  double  gate  opening  at  one  end.  The 
sturdy  old  planter  bade  them  welcome  and  offered  them 
such  refreshments  as  lay  in  his  power,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  at  this  time,  Georgia  was  under  the 
rule  of  a  military  depotism  and  Wilkes  was  trampled 
barren  by  the  passing  of  both  Confederate  and  Federal 
troops  through  her  borders. 
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"Onr  travellers  prepared  for  the  night  hy  drawing 
their  wagons  close  together  in  the  center  of  the  field  and 
by  stabling  their  horses  in  the  empty  sheds.  Across  the 
road  and  through  the  woods,  campfireB  were  glimmering. 
Bands  of  straggling  Confederates  were  resting  here  and 
there,  and  troops  of  well-armed  Union  soldiers  were 
moving  hither  and  thither.  By  and  by,,  the  moon  rose 
fall  and  clear,  and,  ontside  the  enclosure,  a  solitary  horse- 
man was  seen.  He  was  in  full  Federal  uniform,  with  bars 
on  his  coat  denoting  the  rank  of  an  officer.  He  was  well- 
mounted,  and  the  sabre  of  a  cavalryman  hung  by  his  side. 
Oar  travellers  noted  his  appearance  with  some  alarm,  for 
he  was  evidently  taking  an  inventory  of  the  camp.  How- 
ever, he  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  came,  and  after 
several  hours  of  watching,  the  wagoners,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  fell  asleep. 


"These  wagons  contained  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion,  belonging  to  certain  Virginia  banks.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  this  story  to  go  into  details  of  the  affair  further 
than  concerns  the  Chenaults.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
treasure  had  been  concealed  in  Washington  for  weeks. 
The  guardians  of  it  had  obtained  from  General  Upton,  at 
Augusta,  an  order  for  its  safe  conduct  back  to  Eichmond 
and,  armed  with  this  passport,  they  hoped  to  make  their 
way  quietly  without  arousing  suspicion,  across  the  gap, 
over  to  Abbeville,  where  tbey  hoped  to  land  it  safely  on 
board  freight  cars  bonnd  for  Richmond. 

"While  they  were  wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  suddenly 
the  camp  was  aroused  by  cries,  and  shouts,  and  cursings. 
At  the  same  time,  a  .party  of  horsemen  dashed  through 
the  gate,  up  to  the  wagons,  and  upon  the  sleeping  travel- 
lers. Besistance  was  useless.  The  surprise  was  complete 
Bankers  and  drivers  were  captured,  and  the  treasure 
train  plundered.  It  was  said  afterwards  that  the  men 
waded  ankle  deep  in  gold  and  silver.  The  raiders  filled 
their  haversacks  and  their  pockets.    They  tied  bags  of 
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gold  to  the  pommels  of  their  saddles.  They  went  away  so 
heavily  laden  that  they  were  compelled  to  throw  away 
mnch  of  their  booty  by  the  wayside.  The  negro  driver 
took  to  the  woods  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  released 
unhnrt,  after  the  robbers  were  sorfeited  with  gold. 

"When  a  report  of  the  outrage  reached  Washington 
next  day  General  E.  P.  Alexander  raised  a  company  of 
men  and  went  to  the  rescue.  Bnt  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  except  to  gather  up  the  fragments.  Many  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  were  camped  in  the  neighborhood, 
hearing  the  noise  and  believing  the  stories  circulated  by 
the  raiders  that  it  was  Confederate  treasury  money, 
helped  themselves  liberally,  but,  when  told  that  it  was 
private  property,  much  of  it  belonging  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  Vii^nia  soldiers,  they  at  once  turned  it  all 
over  to  General  Alexander.  The  money  was  kept  under 
guard  for  several  days,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  bankers 
might  be  able  to  take  it  back  to  Bichmond.  Bnt,  alas, 
The  town  was  soon  put  under  Federal  control  and  one 
General  Wilde  made  commander.  He  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  existence  of  the  treasure  than  he  took  possession  of 
it,  and  not  one  dollar  was  ever  returned  to  the  rightful 
owners. 


"Stories  began  to  circulate  about  this  time  concerning 
fabulous  sums  of  money  concealed  on  the  Chenanlt  plan- 
tation. It  was  said  that  boxes  and  bags  of  gold  had  been 
sunk  in  the  Savannah  river.  It  was  told  that  the  Chen- 
aults  had  thousands  of  dollars.  These  tales  were  brought 
by  negroes,  and,  of  course,  the  yankees  believed  them. 
Hundreds  of  arrests  were  made.  These  were  the  days 
of  the  freedman's  bureau  and  if  a  negro  entertained  a 
gmdge  against  a  white  man,  all  that  he  needed  to  do  was 
to  make  a  report  to  the  bureau.  General  Wilde  set  up  his 
court  A  detail  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  the  Chenaxilt 
home  for  purposes  of  search.  Things  were  done  which 
I  blush  to  tell.    One  feature  of  the  inquisition  was  the 
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Btripping  of  helpless  and  innoceat  young  women,  wlio 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  The 
whole  Chenanlt  family,  besides  many  others,  were  brought 
to  Washington  and  imprisoned.  Mrs.  Chenaolt  at  the 
time  was  carrying  a  young  infant,  but  no  mercy  was 
shown  her  on  account  of  her  condition.  The  citizens  went 
to  General  Wilde  and  besought  him  to  allow  Mrs.  Chen- 
anlt and  the  other  female  prisoners  to  be  taken  to  private 
homes  and  held  under  bond,  but  the  request  was  refused. 
Old  Dionysius  Chenault,  his  son  and  his  brother,  were 
strung  up  by  the  thumbs,  in  order  that  treasure  which 
they  never  possessed  might  be  extracted  from  them.  This 
torture  of  the  men  took  place  in  the  hearing  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters ;  and  Mrs.  Chenault,  in  her  imhappy 
condition,  was  forced  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  both  her 
son  and  her  husband.  With  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
they  were  racked  by  cruel  treatment  imtil  their  arms 
reached  over  their  heads.  Old  Dionysius  Chenault  fain- 
ted, and  they  cut  him  down  to  keep  him  from  dying,  under 
the  ordeal. 

"What  became  of  the  money t  About  $75,000  was  re- 
covered by  General  Alexander.  Also  $10,000  or  more 
was  found  secreted  among  the  negroes,  and  the  raiders 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  off  an  equal  amount.  The 
wagons  started  with  $250,000  or  $300,000.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  for  years  and  reports  were  constantly 
starting  up  of  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure.  Even  to 
this  day  negroes  may  sometimes  be  seen  plowing  among 
hollow  stamps  and  fallen  trees,  or  fishing  in  the  Savannah 
river  for  bags  of  gold.  For  it  was  told  at  the  time  that 
the  robbers  had  concealed  much  treasure,  expecting  to 
return  for  it  when  the  opportune  moment  arrived;  but 
if  they  ever  came  they  left  no  tracks  by  which  they  could 
afterwards  be  traced. 
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Origin  of  the  Umted  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 


GENERAL  John  B.  Gordon,  on  April  30,  1886,  first 
used  an  expression  which  was  destined  to  become 
historic — "The  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy." 
He  was  escorting  to  Georgia's  capital  the  aged  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  who  was  to  be  the  city's 
guest  of  honor  at  the  unveiling  exercises  of  the  Ben  Hill 
monument.  Mr.  Davis  was  accompanied  on  this  trip  by 
his  gifted  daughter,  Winnie,  then  in  the  prime  of  her 
youthful  beauty  hut  still  unknown  to  fame  as  an  author. 
From  Beauvoir  to  Atlanta  the  journey  was  one  continu- 
ous ovation.  Enthusiastic  crowds  everywhere  greeted  the 
distinguished  party;  and  at  each  stop  calls  were  made 
for  the  President  to  speak.  He  was  too  feeble  to  respond 
to  these  requests,  but  he  always  gave  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  see  him.  When  the  train  reached  West 
Point,  Ga.,  Mr.  Davis  was  quite  exhausted.  Here  General 
Gordon  stepped  to  the  rear  platform  holding  Winnie 
Davis  by  the  hand  and  after  explaining  why  Mr.  Davis 
could  not  speak  in  response  to  a  call  said :  ' '  But  I  wish  to 
introduce  to  you,  Winnie  Davis,  the  Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy."  It  is  said  that  loud  cheers  rent  the  air 
on  the  presentation  of  Miss  Davis  to  the  assemblage  at 
West  Point ;  and  dating  from  this  dramatic  moment  she 
was  ever  afterwards  known  by  this  familiar  souhriqnet. 

At  the  unveiling  exercises  in  Atlanta,  on  May  1, 1886, 
Dr.  B.  D.  Spalding  led  Miss  Davis  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  where  Henry  W.  Grady,  as  master  of  cere- 
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monies,  introdaced  her  once  more  to  the  people  as  the 
Datighter  of  the  Conf ederaoy ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
oonntry,  seizing  upon  the  felicitons  expression,  soon  made 
it  famous  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  was  most  peculiarly 
appropriate  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  only 
the  daughter  of  the  great  ex-Confederate  chieftian  but 
was  born  in  the  old  Confederate  "White  House,  in  Rich- 
mond, during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  The  dis- 
tinction which  she  enjoyed,  therefore,  was  unique;  and 
after  her  death,  some  twelve  years  later,  when  ambitious 
candidates  for  her  title  were  multiplying  in  number,  with 
the  prospect  of  serioos  complications,  it  was  finally 
settled,  by  a  pronomiced  public  sentiment,  that  as  the 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  she  could  have  no  successor. 


The  movement  to  oi^anize  the  daughters  of  Confed- 
erate soldiers  and  sailors  into  patriotic  orders,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  various  Memorial  AsRociations,  was 
first  launched  sometime  in  the  early  ninetiea;  and  the 
credit  for  having  pioneered  the  movement  is  quite  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Gkiodlett,  of  Nashville, 
TemL  It  is  probably  not  true  that  Mrs.  Goodlett  organ- 
ized the  first  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. TTiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Caasidy,  of 
St.  Louis,  anticipated  her  by  several  months  in  organizing 
a  chapter  under  this  particular  name.^  Several  other 
movements  to  organize  the  daughters  into  local  bands 


<It  Is  true,  that  Mrs.  Canldy,  of  St.  Lools.  Ho.,  had  Mvenl  montba  be 
rore  organized  a  Chapter  ol  DaughterB  of  Cenfederao7i  and  she  ahauM  have 
the  hcBor  of  organMng  the  Drat  ChapUr  under  that  name.  Uts.  t^  H. 
Balnea,  of  Savannah,  Oa.,  was  then  preparing  to  organize,  the  thou^t 
having  oome  to  her  unauggested.  .yet  It  was  Mrs.  Ooodlett's  pnbUo  notice  in 
a  Nuhvllle  paper  that  started  the  movement,  «od  she  should  be  entitled  to 
the  bailor  and  given  the  name  of  Founder.  Attthority  for  this  statement, 
Hn.  Raines'  letter  to  Mrs.  Qoodlett,  dated  Savuinah,  Oa.,  April  is,  lasi. 
Article  In  the  Athens  (Oa.)  Banner,  of  April  IS,  1911,  by  Mlse  Ulldred  Ruth- 
erford, historian-general,  U.  D.  C. 
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were  also  made  about  this  time.*  But  Mrs.  Goodlett  was 
the  firsf  to  attract  public  attention  in  anything  like  a 
general  way  to  the  wwrk  in  which  she  was  engaged.  This 
she  did  in  the  spring  of  1894,  through  the  medium  of  an 
article  in  the  Nashville  papers;  and  her  conspicuous 
prominence  in  the  movement  from  this  time  forward, 
especially  in  urging  the  daughters  throughout  the  South 
to  organize  themselves  into  local  chapters,  seems  clearly 
to  entitle  her  to  the  pioneer  honors. 

But  the  idea  of  federation— the  germal  suj^estion 
out  of  which  grew  the  vast  order  today  known  as  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy— was  first  made 
by  a  Georgia  lady :  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  of  Savannah.^  It 
was  she  who  brought  forward  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
welding  the  scattered  chapters  into  one  compact  and 
powerful  organization;  and,  while  the  priority  of  Mrs. 
Goodlett's  claims  as  the  forerunner  of  the  movement  and 
as  the  first  executive  head  of  the  national  order  are  not 
to  be  questioned,  it  seems  that  Mrs.  Raines  is  clearly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.'     The  suggestion  that  one  badge 


'It  is  also  true  that  Ulsslsiitpp),  under  tbe  leaderahlp  of  Mra.  Josie  Frtuer 
fappleman,  had  orKanizea  the  Fidelia  CIrcl«,  Daughters  of  tho  Confederacy, 
und  MrB.  Kate  Cabell  Cunio  had  a  Chapter  ot  DauBhtere  of  the  Contederacy 
organized  at  Dallas,  Texas,  to  build  a  Confederate  monument,  and  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  bad  a  band  of  children  named  DauaftiterB  ol  the  Confederacy, 
und  ihere  nas  a  Chapter  at  Albemarle,  Va.,  all  formed  about  the  same  time, 
Iti  1894.  but  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  movement  to  extend  the  work  to 
ciher  states  was  made  until  Mrs.  Raines  sugxested  and  Mri.  Ooodlelt  eetud 
the  thought,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Raines  carried  It  into  eiecuUon.  Article  In 
Ihe  "Athens  (Ga.)  Banner"  of  April  SB,  1018,  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford. 
historian- general,  U.  D.  C. 

■So  while  the  movement  started  with  lira.  Goodlett,  Ihe  Founder  of  the 
Daughters  of  Confederacy  Chapters,  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  of  Savannah,  Ga.. 
must  be  given  Ihe  credit  for  suggesting  the  uniting  of  Chapters  of  all  stales 
into  one  body,  hence,  she  should  be  given  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  the 
United  Daughters  ot  the  Confederacy,  and  for  suggesting  one  name  and  one 

The  authority  for  this  etatement  Is  Mrs.  Goodlett's  letter  to  Mra.  Raines. 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  April  SI.  18*1: 

'It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Charter,  Regula- 
tions and  Rules  of  our  Ladles  Aux't.  of  the  Confederate  Home,  and  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  you  wish  to  organlie  an  Aux'l.  under  the  name  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Contederacy,  which  1  think  Is  thK  propar  nam*,  and  as 
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and  one  name  be  used  by  the  variona  chapters  came  from 
her.  Mrs.  Baines  organized  a  chapter  at  Savannah,  soon 
after  Mrs.  Goodlett  began  her  initial  labors  in  Nashville, 
thongh  she  had  contemplated  this  step  at  an  earlier 
period. 

On  September  10,  1894,  a  meeting  called  by  Mrs. 
Goodlett,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Baines,  was  held  in 
Nashville,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  npon  some  basis 
of  union  for  tiie  several  chapters ;  and  there  were  present 
at  this  meeting,  the  members  of  the  Nashville  chapter, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Myers,  a  visiting  friend  from  Texas,  and  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Baines,  of  Savannah.  The  meeting  was  called  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Prank  Cheatham  Bivonae,  U.  C.  V.,  and 
it  was  Mrs.  L.  H.  Baines  who  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
the  new  order,  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  which  she  obtained  from  John  P.  Hick- 
man, secretary  of  the  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac. 

The  officers  chosen  were  Mrs.  Caroline  Goodlett,  pre- 
sident; Mrs.  L.  H.  Baines,  vice-president;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Uyers,  whose  place  was  afterwards  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Kate  Cabell  Carrie,  vice-president;  Miss  May  White,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
H.  Massey,  treasurer.  The  objects  of  the  organization 
were  to  be :  Memorial,  Historical,  Benevolent,  Edaca- 
tional,  and  Social.  It  was  first  called  the  National  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  but  at  the  Nashville  convention, 
in  1896,  it  was  changed  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  on  motion  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

jtn  ao  TWT  Bvproprtatdy  retnarkod.  we  abould  hava  on*  nam*  and  ona 
batfn  all  over  th«  South." 

Alao  lira.  P.  a.  Robert's  report:  Hrs.  Robei^  of  Ulsaourt,  was  appointed 
to  aMura  documentarr  erldeace  from  Mrs.  Ooodlett  and  Ura.  Ralnea.  Thta 
waa  bonestl7  and  (olrty  done,  without  bias  or  prejudice.  The  following'  Is 
bar  report: 

"BasolTed:  That  the  documentarr  evidence  furolabed  In  the  caae  ohleBy 
hy  Mkv.  Ooodlett's  own  lettere  prove  thai  Mra.  Li.  H.  Raines,  of  Georgia, 
Urn  snsB'Bated  the  plan  of  uniting  all  the  women  of  the  South  In  one  organt- 
lallon  whicb  haa  developed  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy." 
(Artiele  In  the  "Athens  (Qa.)  Banner"  of  April  it,  IBIS,  hr  UUa  Mildred 
Bntherford,  blatorian-gsnaral,  V.  D.  C) 
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Origin  of  Uke  Southern  Oom  of  Honor 


THERE  is  nothing  more  sacred  to  the  he^rt  of  the 
Confederate  veteran  than  his  Cross  of  Honor.  It 
is  something  which  he  can  transmit  to  his  children. 
It  testifies  to  his  heroism  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  com- 
ing from  the  gentle  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  it 
possesses  for  him  a  value  more  precious  than  rubies.  The 
originator  of  this  beautiful  idea  was  a  lady  of  Athens: 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cobb  Erwin.  The  daughter  of  an  illus- 
trious statesman  and  soldier,  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  she  was 
one  of  the  first  to  lay  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the 
heroic  dead  and  to  lend  her  loving  aid  to  the  erection  of 
monuments.  But  the  sense  of  an  unfulfilled  obligation  to 
tiie  living  heroes  of  the  South  weighed  upon  her  heart, 
until  finally  like  an  inspiration  there  flashed  into  her  mind 
this  thought :  why  not  bestow  upon  the  old  soldiers  of  Lee 
an  emblem  of  some  kind,  like  the  famous  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor!  The  suggestion  was  received  with  tho 
most  enthusiastic  approval.  At  a  meeting  of  the  TTnited 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in 
1898  it  took  the  assemblage  by  storm,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  President  to  procure  designs,  Mrs. 
Erwin,  with  characteristic  modesty,  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  background.  She  was  placed  on  the  committee,  bnt 
withdrew.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Richmond,  Va., 
the  emblem  proposed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Gabbett,  of  At- 
lanta, was  adopted;  while  at  the  same  time  the  ofiBce  of 
Custodian  of  the  Cross  of  Honor  was  bestowed  upon  her. 
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Miss  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  served  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Erwin  on  the  committee.  The  other  raemhers  were:  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Gahbett  and  Mrs.  Helen  Plane,  both  of  Atlanta. 
The  oonunittee  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  given  au- 
thority to  formulate  rules.  "When  the  idea  was  finally 
perfected  it  was  made  to  include  not  only  veterans  but 
also  descendants  of  deceased  Confederate  soldiers  and 
sailors.  In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Erwin,  the  first  Cross  of 
Honor  bestowed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
was  awarded  to  her  distinguished  husband,  Judge  Alex- 
ander S.  Erwin,  of  Athens;  and  if  any  other  veteran 
received  his  trophy  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  organizaiion.* 

•The  wrlter'B  authorltr  'or  these  facts  la  two-told:  (l)  The  Uinute«  of 
the  Nintb  Annu&l  HeatinK  of  the  U.  D.  C,  held  at  New  Orleuu,  November 
lt-l&,  leoz;  and  (!)  The  Raaolutlong  adopted  by  Ihe  CobbDeloney  Camp 
at  ConfederaM  Vet»sns,  at  Athens,  Qa.,  In  May,  l«QQ.  publlihed  u  the  time 
and  a)*o  rei^lnted  in  the  "Athena  Banner"  ol  April  St,  1012. 
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Copte  Hill:  The  Home  of  Paul  H.  Hayne 


FOURTEEN  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the  line  of  the 
Georgia  Railway,  near  Qrovetown,  where  it  occu- 
pies an  isolated  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  pine  har- 
rens,  stands  an  odd-looking  hungalow  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  area,  has  been  given  a  name  Fitill  fragrantly 
familiar  to  the  world  of  letters — "Copse  Hill."  It  was 
for  many  years  the  sylvan  home  of  the  Southern  laureate, 
Paul  H.  Hayne.  Though  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  a  scion  of  cue  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  Palmetto 
State,  Mr.  Hayne  came  to  Georgia  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  "War.  In  the  bombardment  of  Charleston,  his  beau- 
tiful home  was  destroyed  by  fire,  including  his  ample 
library  and  many  precious  heir-looms.  _  With  the  few 
fragments  which  he  saved  from  the  wreck,  he  betook  him- 
self to  this  quiet  retreat.  His  health  was  always  fragile, 
and  he  hoped  to  find  balm  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
adopted  home.  Here  he  resided  with  his  family  until  his 
death.  In  this  rudely  constructed  little  cottage,  many 
if  not  most,  of  his  poems  were  written.  From  the  wood- 
land paths  near  by  through  which  he  loved  to  wander 
he  caught  his  out-door  inspirations;  and  here  amid  hard- 
ships and  trials  he  struggled  with  disease  and  sang  his 
songs  until  Copse  Hill  became  a  famous  spot,  "hallowed 
by  the  glorifying  glamour  of  genius." 


There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  the  home  of 
Mr.  Hayne,  but  none  more  vivid  than  the  one  which  the 
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poet  himaelf  gives  in  speaking  of  a  visit  made  to  him  in 
Qie  smnmer  of  1866  by  'William  Qilmore  Simma.  He 
calls  it,  "an  extraordinary  shanty  which  seemed  to  have 
been  tossed  by  a  supernatural  pitchfork  upon  the  top  of 
the  most  desolate  of  hills,  and  there  prompted  by  some 
devilish  cantrip-slight  to  build  itself  into  nnconUi  ngli- 
nesa.'"  The  interior  accommodations  were  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  external  characteristics,  for  the  poet  adds' : 
"If  memory  serves  me  right,  we  had  three  mattresses 
and  a  cot,  and  for  supplies  a  box  of  hardtack,  two  sides 
of  bacon,  and  fourscore,  more  or  less,  of  smoked  herring. 
Of  cooking  utensils  there  were  a  frying-pan,  a  gridiron, 
with  three  bars,  and  a  battered  iron  pot,"  Tears  after- 
ward Maurice  Thompson  visited  Hayne.  The  cottage  had 
been  somewhat  improved  by  the  deft  hand  of  Mrs.  Hayne, 
but  it  was  still  "an  arid  perch  for  a  song-bird,  this  windy, 
frowsy,  barren  hill."  The  chairs,  the  table,  the  shelves, 
had  been  made  of  dry-goods  boxes.  In  the  main  room, 
not  only  the  walls  but  the  ceiling  overhead  wore  ornamen- 
tations made  to  add  effect  with  pictures  from  illustrated 
jonmals.  Hayne's  writing  desk,  at  which  he  stood  to 
make  his  poems,  had  been  a  carpenters  work  bench.  Says 
Dr.  Edwin  Mins':  "In  this  simple  home — almost  as 
crude  as  Thoreaa's  hut  on  Walden  Pond — ^Hayne  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  only  once  or  twice  going  on  a 
visit  to  hia  native  city,  and  once  as  far  as  New  England 
to  see  the  poets  with  whom  he  had  such  intimate  corres- 
pondence and  to  whom  he  had  written  some  of  his  traider- 
est  poems — at  once  the  expression  of  his  interest  in  poetic 
art  and  of  his  broad  national  spirit.  Here  he  received 
visits  from  young  poets  to  whom  he  extended  advice  and 
gave  inspiration.  Here  also  he  exchanged  letters  with 
such  far  away  English  poets  as  Swinboume  and  Tenny- 
son. Perhaps  no  Southern  poet  ever  carried  on  anch  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  so  many  distingnished  men 

'U-tmry  of  Southern  Utarature,  Vol.  V,  p.  I2eB.    Sketch  ol  th«  poet  19 
Bdwla  Hlnu,  Atlanta,  1007. 
•Old,  ties. 
IbU.  IMt-tlTO. 
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of  letters."  In  1882,  the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Hayiie 
were  iasued  from  the  press  of  D.  Lothrop  and  Co.,  of 
Boston. 


Major  Charles  W.  Hnbner,  of  Atlanta,  himself  a  poet 
of  rare  gifts,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  noted  lanreate 
and  was  at  his  bedside  during  Ms  last  hours.  He  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  childlike  trust,  of  the  sublime  faith,  of 
the  beautiful  resignation  which  characterized  the  pathetic 
scene  of  farewell.  He  also  attended  the  funeral,  in  com- 
pany with  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  and  James  B.  Bandall, 
kindred  spirits  and  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased  poet. 
Says  Major  Hubner,  in  speaking  of  the  impressive  obse- 
qtdes:*  "The  whole  city  was  in  mourning.  The  people 
not  only  admired  him  as  a  poet  but  also  loved  him  as  a 
man  whose  life  illustrated  the  best  qualities  of  the  chiv- 
alrous race  from  which  be  sprang,  for  his  heart  was 
constantly  animated  by  a  passionate  and  insistent  love 
for  tbe  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  A  very  touching 
feature  of  the  funeral  day  was  the  presence  of  several 
thousand  children,  who  lined  tbe  streets  as  the  sorrowful 
procession  passed  on  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  children  testified  tfi  their  love  for  their 
distinguished  friend  and  verified  the  sweet  sentiment  of 
one  of  his  own  lines:  'The  children  loved  him,  so  he 
sleeps  in  peace.'  "  As  yet  tbe  grave  of  Mr.  Hayne  is 
unmarked  by  any  memorial  stone,  though  it  is  heantifuHy 
kept.  In  the  possession  of  the  Hayne  Circle  of  Augusta 
there  is  now  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  lamented  poet.  Doubtless  the  members  hope  to  in- 
crease the  sum  on  hand.  At  any  rate,  the  city  of  Augusta 
will  not  be  long  without  a  monument  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character  to  the  silent  laureate  of  the  South. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hayne,  the  poet's  son,  himself  also 
a  poet  of  reputation,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  writes 
thus  in  regard  to  Copse  Hill.    Says  he:  "It  is  much  in 

'.  HubDM,  Naw  Toric  utd 


,  Cookie 


the  condition  in  which  my  parents  left  it,  except  that  I 
have  not  the  means  to  keep  it  in  ship-shape  as  a  sailor 
wonld  say.  Most  of  my  father's  library  is  there,  and  I 
keep  the  place  insured.  Edmnnd,  an  old  servant,  is  the 
only  care-taker  I  have,  and  he  shares  my  hope  that  I  may 
never  he  compelled  to  let  (topse  Hill  pass  into  other 
hands."* 

•I^ltar  wHttan  by  Ur,  Hayne  to  llie  author  of  tbla  work. 
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Richard  Henry  Wilde:  Augusta's  Monument  to  the 
Author  of  the  "Summer  Rose." 


THOUGH  neither  Hayne  nor  Randall  have  yet  been 
honored  with  civic  monumeDte,  there  stands  on 
Greene  street,  in  the  dtj  of  Augusta,  a  substantial 
shaft  of  marble  bearing  the  name  of  another  Georgia 
poet :  Richard  Henry  Wilde.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, an  oraor  of  no  mean  distinotion,  an  author  whose 
work  on  Torquato  Tasso,  in  two  volumes,  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  a  lawyer  who  possessed  rare  ^fts  as  an 
advocate ;  but  Mr.  Wilde  is  today  remembered  chiefly  by 
reason  of  a  fragment  which  he  composed  in  an  idle  mood : 

"My  life  is  like  tbe  Bununer  rose. 
That  opeua  to  the  morning  sky 
But  ere  ttie  Bh&dea  of  evening  doie 

le  scattered  on  tlie  gToand  to  die. 
But  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed 
As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see; 
But  none  sfeall  weep  a  tear  for  me." 

"Uy  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf, 

That  tremblea  in  the  moon 's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  U  frail,  iu  date  ie  brief— 
Bestless  and  soon  to  paas  awa;. 
Tet  ere  the  leaf  shaU  fall  and  fade 
The  parent  tree  shall  monm  its  shade. 
The  wind  bewail  the  leafleaa  tree; 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me." 
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' '  Mjr  life  is  like  the  print  nkich  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 
Soon  as  tbe  rising  tide  shall  beat 

This  track  will  vaiueh  from  the  sand, 
Bnt  still,  as  grierlng  to  efface, 
AU  vestige  of  the  human  race. 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  mourns  the  sea, 
Bat  none  diall  ere  lament  for  me." 


Lord  Byron  pronounced  this  poem  the  finest  from  the 
pen  of  an  American  anthor,  and,  though  we  possessed 
no  literature  of  which  to  speak,  in  the  time  of  "Childe 
Harold,"  the  tribute  is  none  the  less  expressive  of  the 
bard's  enthusiasm.  Mr.  "Wilde  wrote  other  poems  of 
merit ;  in  fact,  the  above  poem  is  incorporated  in  one  of 
greater  length;  but  nothing  frora  the  pen  of  the  author 
will  compare  with  this  gem.  Because  of  the  fact  that  he 
seldom  dropped  into  verse  and  was  a  man  absorbed  in 
other  lines  of  work,  there  were  various  claimants  to  the 
authorship.  Moreover,  he  was  made  the  victim  of  a  prac- 
tical joke  by  a  classical  scholar  of  Savannah,  who  trans- 
lated it  into  ancient  Greek,  copied  it  on  a  yellow  parch- 
ment, and  gave  it  to  an  old  clergyman  whom  he  wished 
to  deceive,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  poem  written  by 
Alcaeus,  who  lived  six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The 
alleged  discovery  of  an  ancient  document  created  quite 
a  furor  in  the  world  of  letters.  But  the  whole  affair  was 
explained  afterwards  by  Mr.  Anthony  Barclay,  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  the  trouble,  whose  desire  for  amusement 
produced,  for  the  time  being,  a  sensation  which  involved 
both  hemispheres  and  deceived  even  the  elect. 


Mr.  Wilde  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  September  24,  1789;  but  coming  to 
Amenca  at  an  early  age  he  located  in  Augusta  for  the 
practice  of  law  and  attained  to  the  highest  public  honors^ 
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Losing  bis  seat  in  Congress  by  reason  of  Whig  reverses, 
he  spent  three  years  in  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  gathered 
the  materials  for  bis  famous  work  on  the  mad  Italian 
poet.  Later  he  moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became 
the  first  professor  of  constitntional  law  in  the  University 
of  Louisiana.  Bat  on  September  10, 1847,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  yellow  fever.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Geor- 
gia and  interred  on  the  Sand  EUls,  but  were  sabsequently 
exhumed  and  taken  to  the  city  cemetery  in  Augusta, 
where  they  now  repose.* 


On  the  Greene  street  monument  to  Mr.  Wilde  appear 
the  following  inscriptions: 


(West) 

EICHAED   HENRY   WILDE. 

Born  Sept.  24,  1789.  Died  Sept.  10,  1847. 

(South) 

Poet — Orator — Jnriet — Eiatorian — StkteBinaii 

(East) 

"Hy  Ufa  is  like  tbe  aommer  roae 

That  opena  to  the  momiug  akj 
Bat  ere  the  ehadee  of  evening  close 
Is  Scattered  on  the  ground  to  die." 
(North) 
Erected  bj  the  Eaj^e  LjteraT^  Circle, 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  1896. 


*  Consult:  "RemlnlBcencea  of  Famoua  OeorcUne,"  b7  Lucdan  Liimmr 
JCiiigbt,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  XV,  Atlanta,  IBOT;  "WUMa  Summer  Bom,"  mn 
autheatlo  account  of  the  orlsln,  mystery  and  exiilaiiatJoii  of  Hon.  R.  a. 
WUde'a  alleced  placiarlam.^y  Antbeny  Barclay,  Ebu..  Savannah.  1871;  Lewis 
P&Tke  Chamberlalne,  In  eketch  of  the  poet.  Vol.  xm,  Ubnur  of  Southern 
Uterature,  p.  BTSe  et  eeq.,  Atlanta.  leOR. 
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Torch  HiU:  The  Home  of  Dr.  Frands  O.  Ticknor 


FIVE  miles  soath  of  ColnmbuB,  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  country  for  leagues  around,  stood  the 
home  of  Dr.  Francis  0.  Ticknor,  the  famous  Geor- 
gia poet,  whose  lyrics  of  the  Civil  War  period  today 
rank  among  the  American  classics.  He  called  the  place 
"Torch  Hill"  because  of  an  Indian  tradition  which  made 
it  the  scene  of  a  battle,  fought  in  the  early  days,  by  tordi- 
light.'  Settling  here  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Bosalie 
Nelson,  whose  father  was  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1812 
and  later  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  Dr.  Tick- 
nor made  "Torch  Hill"  his  home  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  and  here,  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1874, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two,  he  sheathed  his  golden  pen 
forever.  The  sarroundings  were  most  exqaisite.  Says 
Paul  H.  Hayne,  in  speaking  of  the  plantation  abode  of 
his  comrade  in  song:'  "Anything  more  picturesqae  than 
the  view  therefrom  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  The 
hoDse  overlooks  for  miles  on  miles  the  Chattahoochee 
Valley,  full  of  waving  grain-fields  and  opulent  orchards. 
With  the  poet's  love  of  everything  sweet  and  pure  and 
natural,  he  soon  surrounded  his  home  with  flowers  and 

'  Mr.  John  T.  DbtIb,  of  Cotumliua,  !■  the  prMent  owner  of  Torch  HUl. 
The  wiglns]  home  place  built  by  Dr.  Ticknor  has  been  destroyed,  but  tke 
oW  buggy  house  sHll  remains  ana  the  big  cedara  are  also  tha«.  Just  north 
or  the  old  home  site  Hr.  Davis  has  built  two  handsome  summ^  dwelllnn. 

'  Paul  H.  Hayne,  In  hiB  Introductory  Notice  to  The  Poems  of  Pnutk  O. 
Ticknor.  If.  D..  Philadelphia,  ISTe. 
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fruits.  In  the  spring  and  summer  I  have  heard  it  de- 
scribed as  a  perfect  Kden  of  roses;  while  towards  auttimn 
the  crimson  foliage  and  blushing  tints  of  the  great  mel- 
low apples,  especially  if  touched  by  sunset  lights,  caused 
the  "Hill"  to  gleam  and  glitter  as  with  the  colors  of 
fairy-land.  Hero,  in  this  peaceful , nest,  Tickoor  lived 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  exceptionally  blessed 
in  his  domestic,  relations,  though  more  than  once  the 
Bark  Presence  whom  no  mortal  can  shun  entered  his 
household  to  leave  it  for  a  season  desolate.  Here  he 
dreamed  high  dreams  and  beheld  pleasant  visions.  Art 
opened  to  his  soul  not  one  alone,  hut  several  of  her  fairest 
domains.  He  was  a  gifted  musician,  playing  exquisitely 
upon  the  flute,  and  a  draftsman  of  the  readiest  skill  and 
taste.  Still  I  picture  him  always  as  pre-eminently  the 
poet,  with  every  natural  endowment  purified  and  streogth- 
ened  by  scholarly  culture." 


Dr.  Ticknor  was  an  active  physician.  It  was  only  at 
intervals,  when  he  could  snatch  a  moment's  leisure  from 
his  professional  engagements,  that  he  resigned  himself 
to  his  poetic  moods.  He  caught  most  of  his  ins]Mrations 
in  going  the  rounds  of  his  country  practice,  for,  in  travel- 
ing over  the  familiar  roads,  his  mind  was  free  to  wander, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  best  poems  were  drafted  on  the 
backs  of  his  prescription  'blanks.  Perhaps  his  most 
famous  poem  is  "Little  Giffen."  But  scarcely  inferior 
to  this  rare  gem  is  his  "Virginians  of  the  Valley."  Dr. 
Ticknor's  style  is  terse.  Says  Mr.  Hayne:*  "Mostpoets 
dally  with  their  conceptions  but  this  one  seizes  his  idea 
at  once,  thrusts  it  into  a  position  of  strong  relief,  fastens 
it  there  and  is  done.  Technically  speaking  his  style  is 
dynamic."  With  respect  to  "Little  Giffen,"  Dr.  Al- 
phonso  Smith  observes:  "In  the  simplicity  of  its  pathos, 
the  intensity  of  its  appeal,  and  the  dramatic  compressioa 
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of  its  thought,  it  ranks  among  the  best  short  poems  of 
American  literatare."  For  many  years  Dr.  Tidtnor  was 
nnnoticed  in  the  anthologies.  At  last,  however,  he  has 
come  into  his  own,  and  there  are  today  few  np-to-date 
collections  of  verse,  in  any  wise  representative  in  char- 
acter, from  which  the  author  of  "Little  Giffen"  is 
excladed. 


On  Friday,  March  1, 1912,  the  pnpils  of  the  Colnmhns 
High  School,  instead  of  observing  Arbor  Day  in  the 
Tisnal  manner,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  sig- 
nalize the  fact  that  a  poet  of  Colambns  was  not  without 
honor  in  his  home  town ;  and,  on  thi  s  occasion,  a  memorial 
tablet  of  marble  was  nnveiled  to  Dr.  Ticknor,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  South 's  lyric  singers, — thus  attesting, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  charm  of 
melody  which  this  unforgotten  wizard  stilt  weaves.  The 
program  began  with  a  recitation  by  Miss  Mary  Lou 
Downing,  who  gracefully  rendered  one  of  Dr.  Ticknor's 
poems,  after  which  a  splendid  paper  on  the  poet  was  read 
by  Mr.  Albert  Peacock.  The  size  of  the  tablet  is  eighteen 
by  twenty-four  inches.  It  occupies  a  place  of  prominence 
in  the  lower  hall  and  contains  the  following  brief  in- 
scription: 1 


Erected  to  the  memory  of  Francia  Orray  Ticknt 
by  the  cIbbs  at  1912. 
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St  Elmo:  Its  Memories  of  Augusta  Evans  Wilson 


HALF  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of  Colmmbiis,  at  an 
elevation  of  some  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
Broad  street,  loom  the  picturesqae  towers  of  St. 
Elmo  Institute,  a  school  of  wide  note  for  the  education 
of  Sonthem  ^rls.  It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  splendid 
oaks  and  elms,  while  the  adjacent  grounds  contain  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  a  lake  spanned  by  artistic  bridges,  a 
swimming  pool,  a  tennis  court,  and  numerous  other  out- 
door attractions.  The  handsome  building  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  a  covered  colonade,  in  which  there  is 
ample  room  for  exercises  when  the  weather  is  inclement. 
Captain  James  J.  Slade,  one  of  Georgia's  veteran  edu- 
cators, is  the  official  head  of  the  institution.  Here  the 
gallant  General  Henry  L.  Benning — "Old  Rock"  of  Con- 
federate fame — wooed  and  won  his  beautiful  bride.  But 
the  picturesque  environment  is  also  fragrant  with  the 
associationa  of  a  writer,  famous  throughout  the  land — 
Augusta  Evans  Wilson.  It  was  here  that  she  often  visited 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Seaborn  Jones;  and  years  afterwards, 
when  the  school  was  named  for  her,  she  wrote:  "Many 
of  the  happiest  years  of  my  girlhood  were  spent  in  this 
lovely  home,  and  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  com- 
pliment of  linking  St.  Elmo  with  the  grand  old  mansion 
which  is  endeared  to  me  by  hallqwed  and  precious  recol- 
lections." 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Columbus.    She  was  bom 
at  Wynnton,  a  little  suburb  of  the  town,  on  May  8, 1835. 
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The  stately  home  in  which  the  great  Sonthem  novelist 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  was  afterwards  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Louis  F.  Garrard;  but  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Wilson 's  birth  it  was  the  home  of  her  grandmother,  Jane 
Vivian  Howard.  On  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  the  future 
novelist  removed  to  Texas  with  her  father;  and  here,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  she  wrote  "Inez,*'  a  story  of  the 
Alamo,  supposed  by  some  critics  to  he  her  best  produc- 
tion. Mrs.  Seaborn  Jones,  the  young  author's  aunt,  was 
then  living  in  the  old  home  today  occupied  by  Captain 
Slade's  school.  At  this  place,  Miss  Evans  became  a  visi- 
tor before  completing  the  manuscript  of  "St.  Elmo," 
and  the  unfinished  story  was  read  to  her  aunt  for  appro- 
val. It  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  the  author  to 
miite  the  two  principal  characters  of  the  sliory,  St.  Elmo 
and  Edna  Earl,  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock;  but  in  deference 
to  the  critical  judgment  of  her  aunt,  she  amended  the 
plot  to  this  extent.  Captain  Slade  bought  the  handsome 
old  mansion  from  the  Jones  estate,  and  here  he  opened 
a  select  school  for  young  ladies  to  which  most  appropri- 
ately he  gave  the  name:  "St.  Elmo.'" 

'Theas  tacts  In  resard  to  St.  Elina  were  obtained  by  Ctdonel  Charlea  J. 
Swift  from  Colonel  Robert  Howard,  a  Arat  coubId  of  the  famous  noTellat. 
and  embodied  In  a  letter  dated  Ifay  >,  1S1«. 
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Sidney  Lanier:  Macon's  Memorial  to  the  Master- 
Minstrel 


ON  October  17,  1890,  the  poet's  birthday,  there  was 
nnveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies,  in  the  public 
library  of  his  native  city,  a  bronze  memorial  bust 
of  the  illustrious  bard  who  has  immortalized  in  literature 
the  "Song  of  tiie  Chattahoochee"  and  the  "Marshes  of 
Glynn."  The  bust  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
famous  original,  placed  by  admirers  of  the  poet  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  scene 
of  Lanier's  last  labors.  On  the  occasion  of  tiie  un- 
veiling there  assembled  in  Macon  an  intellectual  host 
to  pay  homage  to  one  of  the  master-  minstrels  of  his 
time.  The  late  Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill  delivered  the 
principal  oration,  while  the  memorial  ode  was  read  by 
William  H.  Hayne,  of  Augusta,  the  gifted  son  of  Paul 
H.  Hayne,  the  noted  laureate.  There  were  also  tributes 
of  song  from  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  of  Macon,  and 
from  John  B.  Tabb,  of  Baltimore.  President  D.  C.  Gil- 
man,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  sent  a  letter  which 
was  read  at  the  exercises,  extolling  the  rare  genius  of 
the  illustrioiis  dead.  The  handsome  bust  was  presented 
to  the  city  of  Macon  by  a  kinsman,  Mr.  Charles  Lanier. 

Though  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  an  in- 
valid from  the  time"  of  his  imprisonment  at  Point  Lookout, 
the  poet  was  an  unwearied  toiler.  Besides  his  poetry,  he 
wrote  a  novel  entitled:  Tiger  Lilies;  two  volumes  of 
essays;  two  volumes  of  lectures;  a  book    on    Florida; 
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three  books  for  boys ;  a .  volnme  of  letters ;  and  two 
volnmes  of  exceptionally  suggestive  criticism."  He  pos- 
sessed a  passion  for  maliiematios ;  was  a  ransician  as  well 
as  a  poet;  became  famous  as  a  player  on  the  Ante;  and 
while  a  lectnrer  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Peabody  Orchestra  of  Baltimore.  He  lacked  some 
of  the  qualities  of  the  popular  singer,  and  donbtless  will 
never  be  acclaimed  hy  the  masses ;  but  each  year  deepens 
the  solid  foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
his  fame  is  grounded.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  wide  of  the 
mark  to  call  him  the  poet's  poet.  His  little  volume  of 
verse  is  today  critically  studied  in  the  great  universities 
of  Europe;  and  by  estabUshuig  the  fundamental  unity 
between  music  and  poetry,  twin-arts,  whose  inspirational 
fires  are  mingled  in  his  rythm,  Lanier  has  achieved  a 
distinction  in  the  realm  of  letters  which  pats  biui  in  the 
class  with  Tennyson  and  makes  him  one  of  the  monntam- 
peaks  of  song. 


But  this  bust  of  the  poet,  though  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
an  adequate  memorial  to  the  great  Lanier.  Something 
better  is  expected  of  his  home  town.  Something  more 
pretentious  is  needed — a  fountain  in  one  of  the  parks  or 
a  statute  on  one  of  the  central  thoroughfares  of  trade — 
to  attest  the  pride  in  which  Macon  cherishes  the  memory 
of  her  bay-crowned  child  of  genius.  It  was  here  that  he 
romped  in  boyhood — here  that  he  found  his  bride — ^here 
that  the  earliest  inspiralious  of  his  muse  were  caught  and 
here  that,  in  the  latest  moments  of  life,  the  tendrils  of 
his  love  still  twined.  Recently  the  History  Club  of  Macon 
has  launched  a  movement  to  erect  in  the  poet's  native 
city  a  monument  worthy  of  his  fame :  and  the  following 
representative  ladies  constitute  the  memorial  committee : 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Davis,  chairman;  Mrs.  James  Callaway, 
Jr.,  vice-chairman ;  Mrs.  I.  H.  Adams,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cloald, 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Gambrell,  Mrs.  George  E.  Hatcher,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Houaer,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Malone,  Miss  Erin  O'Neal,  Mrs. 
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Alexander  Proudfit,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stamps,  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
W.  Lane,  es-officio.  These  ladies  intend  to  leave  no  stone 
nntamed  until  a  monument  to  Sidney  Lanier  is  built  in 
Macon.  They  will  also  no  doubt  place  a  tribote  of  some 
kind  over  his  unmarked  grave  in  Green  Mount  Cemetery, 
in  Baltimore.  At  present  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
poet  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  ivy,  not  an  inappropriate 
emblem  for  the  couch  of  one  whose  songs  are  immortal, 
nor  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  bowed  farewell  when  among  the  mountain  pines  of 
Weatem  North  Carolina,  an  invalid  no  longer,  "he  soared 
away,  singing  'Sunrise.'  " 


Major  Charles  "W.  Hubner  gives  ns  the  following  sym- 
pathetic pen-picture  of  the  lamented  singer.  Says  he:" 
"In  person,  Lanier  was  the  ideal  poet.  Tall  and  slender, 
graceful  in  his  movements,  dignified  yet  gentle  in  his 
demeanor.  His  features  were  expressive  and  classic  in 
outline,  his  eyes  were  clear,  large,  and  soulful,  his  voice 
was  soft  and  musical,  and  his  presence  attracted  atten- 
tion at  once  and  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  man  far  above 
the  common  standard."  To  this  description  it  may  be 
added  that,  later  in  life,  he  wore  a  heard  of  silken  texture, 
which  reached  quite  to  his  waist.  Major  Hubner  also 
narrates  the  following  incident:  "The  first  time  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lanier  was  in  Atlanta 
and  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  a  mutual  friend.  He  had 
stopped  for  the  day  in  this  city  while  on  his  way  to 
Macon  from  San  Antonio,  where  he  had  spent  a  few 
months  for  his  health.  There  was  an  entertainment  to 
be  given  in  one  of  the  public  halls  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  and  he  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. Together  we  left  the  hotel  and  walked  to  the  hall. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  audience  and  played  in  his 
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usxial  masterly  manner  several  beaufifnl  airs  on  his 
flute.  The  audience  was  thrilled  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
playing,  and,  in  response  to  an  insistent  encore,  he  played 
the  familiar  air  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  with  lovely 
variations  of  his  own  composition.  When  the  entertain- 
ment was  over  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  He  invited  me 
to  his  room,  where,  after  discussing  art  in  jteneral,  we 
drifted  into  metaphysics.  I  was  amazed  at  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers  of  Germany, 
whose  works  he  had  studied  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
intensely  warm  and  imaginative  nature  He  gave  full 
play  to  his  splendid  faculties,  and,  like  the  Theban  eagle, 
he  touched  the  crests  of  the  loftiest  heights  of  nhilosophie 
thought.  We  took  no  note  of  time,  so  profoundly  absorbed 
were  we  in  the  discussion,  and  it  was  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  we  reluctantly  par<ed.  It  was  an 
ambrosial  night,  the  recollection  of  which,  coupled  with 
the  melodious  voice  and  the  spirifnelle  face  of  him  who 
long  ago  has  joined  the  'choir  invisible,'  lingers  inefface- 
ably  in  my  mind  and  In  my  heart." 


Sidney  T^anier  was  bom  at  Macon,  Qa.,  February  3, 
1842  and  died  near  Tryon,  N.  C,  September  7,  1881. 
Enfeebled  by  long  suffering  he  decided  to  test  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  gamp  life;  and  in  the  far-famed  Land  of  the 
Sky  he  pitched  his  tent  under  the  mountain  pines.  But 
he  failed  to  find  the  elusive  elixir.  One  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite poems  was  dedicated  to  his  devoted  wife  whose 
steadfast  loyalty  never  once  failed  him  through  the  hours 
of  darkness.  The  poem  is  entitled:  "My  Springs."  His 
last  production  was  "Sunrise,"  a  prophetic  apostrophe 
to  the  morning  whose  dews  were  already  glistening  iipon 
his  brow.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  strong  mentality  of 
the  noted  household  from  which  the  poet  sprang  that 
much  of  his  genius  was  shared  by  his  gifted  brother, 
Clifford  Lauier,  who  also  takes  high  rank  among  the 
sweet  singers  of  the  South.    But  his   poems  lack  the 
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ereatiTe  power  and  the  wonderful  imaginative  sweep 
which  belong  to  those  of  the  former.  Richard  LeQ-al- 
lienne,  the  noted  French  critic,  has  paid  unstinted  tribute 
to  Lanier's  genius,  while  the  London  Times  has  adjudged 
him  "the  greatest  master  of  melody  among  the  American 
poets." 

But  the  analytical  mind  of  Chancellor  Hill  has  given 
us  the  keenest  appreciation  of  his  gifts ;  and  some  of  the 
brilliant  fragments  of  the  address  delivered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor at  the  unveiling  are  herewith  reproduced.  Says  he: 
"Sidney  IJanier  sings  the  psalm  of  his  own  life  in  the 
'Song  of  the  Chattahoochee.*  Manifold  hindrances  up- 
rose at  every  step  to  deflect  or  bar  his  course,  set  toward 
poetry  as  the  mountain  brook  was  set  toward  the  sea. 
He  is  the  type,  in  a  nineteenth  centary  way,  of  the  union 
of  musical  and  poetic  functions  in  the  old  time  bard  or 
minstrel.  He  is  the  poet  of  a  passionate  purity,  belong- 
ing to  the  White  Cross  movement  of  a  later  time — the 
knightly  order  of  Sir  Qallahads.  In  an  age  of  material- 
ism he  has  sung  the  finer  things  of  the  spirit.  He  has 
enriched  poetry  with  the  revelation  of  aspects  of  nature 
hitherto  unsung.  He  was  the  first  to  gather  his  inspira- 
tion from  marshes  and  from  fields  of  com.  Wherever  he 
went — Tampa,  Brunswick,  Chester — he  carried  starry 
stuff  about  his  wings  and  enriched  his  temporary  home 
with  the  pollen  of  his  songs.  The  'peddler  bee,'  the 
'gospeling  gloom  of  live-oaks,'  the  'marsh  plants  thirsty- 
cnpped  for  rain,'  the  'myriad-prayer'  of  leaves,  'with 
palms  upturned  in  air,'  the  mocking-bird,  'trim  Shakes- 
peare ofthe  tree' who 'summed  the  woods  in  song' — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  rare  felicities  of  phrase  which  glow 
throughout  the  little  green  volume  of  poems.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  a  beritage  for  all  time;  and  in  words  which 
I  quote  from  Chief -Justice  Bleckley,  himself  a  poet: 
'His  fame  which  is  now  a  mere  germ  may  one  day  grow 
to  he  a  tall  cedar  in  the  poetic  Lebanon.'  "" 

•RainliUBcencaB  of  Famoua  Qwrglaiu,  by  U  U  Knight,  Vol.  L  p.  Tit, 
AtlatiU,  iBOf. 
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Rome  I^oneers  the  Way  in  Honoring  the  Women  of 
the  Confederacy 


ON  the  main  business  thoronghfare  of  the  city  of 
Borne  there  stands  a  monument  of  the  moat 
nniqne  historic  interest.  l£  embodies  a  sentiment 
peculiar  to  the  South;  and,  though  other  commun- 
ities have  since  followed  the  chivalrous  example  set 
1^  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Rome,  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  city  in  the  land  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy  belongs  to  this  beautiful 
metropolis  of  the  hills."  The  shaft  was  unveiled  on  June 
3,  1910,  the  birthday  of  President  Jefferson  Davis.  It 
rests  upon  a  monolith  of  Georgia  marble,  ten  feet  square 
by  four  feet  thick,  the  largest  solid  block  ever  quarried 
at  Tate.  From  the  center  of  this  stone  rises  the  hand- 
some shaft,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  group  of  figures, 
the  work  of  sculptor  J.  "Wolz,  of  Savannah,  One  scene 
depicts  the  reception  of  news  from  the  front:  a  mother 
reading  to  her  child  a  letter  in  which  the  sad  story  is  told 
of  the  father's  heroic  death  in  battle.  The  other  group 
portrays  a  woman  in  the  act  of  ministering  to  a  wounded 
soldier.  There  are  two  inscriptions  on  the  monument. 
One  is  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Chief  Executive  of 


■At  Fort  Um.  a.  C.,  there  Is  ft  amall  monumuit  which,  oa  ths  authority 
at  tin.  J.  B.  HMk,  of  thia  plaoe.  was  unveiled  several  rears  prior  to  the 
am  at  Rom*.  ICra.  Uack  Is  the  widow  of  the  famous  PT«sbjrt*rIan  Vifati- 
nllrt.  Dr.  J.  B.  HMk. 
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the  nation,  Dr.  Woodrow  "Wilson,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Kome.    This  inscription  reads : 


"To  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  fidelity, 
whose  parity,  whose  courage,  whose  gentle  geaias  in 
love  and  in  counsel,  kept  the  home  secure,  the  fkmily 
a  school  of  virtue,  the  State  a  court  of  honor;  who 
made  of  wai  a  season  of  heroism  and  of  peace  a  time 
of  healiog;  the  guardians  of  our  tranquility  and  of 
nor  strength." 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monument  is  the  following 
inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Eev.  G.  A.  Nunnally,  D.  D., 
formerly  President  of  Mercer  University,  at  Macon. 


"To  the  woman  of  the  Confederacy:  She  was 
obedient  to  the  Ood  she  adored  and  faithful  to  every 
vow  she  made  to  man.  She  wae  loyal  to  the  country 
she  so  well  loved,  and  upon  ite  altar  laid  hufband, 
lire,  and  son.  The  home  she  loved  to  serve  was  gracnd 
with  sincerit]''  of  life  aod  devotion  of  heart.  She 
reared  her  sons  to  unBelfiBh  chivalry  and  her  daughters 
to  spotless  purity.  Her  children  delight  to  give  her 
honor  and  love  to  speak  her  praise." 


It  was  at  a  meeting  of  Fioyd  Camp  No.  469  of  the 
United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  during  the  Spring 
of  1909  that  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy  was  first  projected.  The  idea 
proved  to  be  inspirational.  It  fired  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm,  and  there  was  not  a  man  present  who  was  not 
thrilled  and  electrified.  Fifteen  members  of  the  camp 
guaranteed  the  necessary  amount,  which  was  $4,500.  In 
less  than  one  month  the  contract  was  awarded;  and  be- 
fore the  completion  of  another  year  the  monument  was 
unveiled.  Mr.  C.  C.  Harper  was  the  commander  of  the 
camp  during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign.    Mr.  P.  M. 
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ON   BROAD  STREET,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  HOME. 
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Nixon  succeeded  him,  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Maddoz,  as  adju- 
tant It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  people  of  Borne 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  patriotism  made  by  these 
young  men.  They  were  captivated  with  the  idea  of  being 
the  first  city  in  the  Sonth  to  do  honor  to  the  women  of 
the  Confederacy;  and  such  was  the  tidal  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm upon  which  the  movement  was  launched  that  every 
element  of  the  city's  population  was  only  too  eager  to 
take  part  in  raising  the  funds. 


General  Clement  A.  Evans,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  was  prevented  by 
what  proved  to  be  the  old  hero 's  last  Dlness  from  attend- 
ing the  exercises  of  unveiling  on  June  10,  1910;  but  he 
was  represented  on  this  occasion  by  Hon.  Lucius  L. 
Middlebrooks,  of  Covington,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
organization  and  a  gallant  soldier.  The  address  of  the 
occasion — a  gem  of  rare  eloquence — was  delivered  by 
Judge  Moses  Wright,  of  Rome.  On  behalf  of  the  city, 
Mayor  T.  W.  Lipscomb  accepted  the  monument  in  a  neat 
speech.  Hon.  S.  A,  Cunningham,  of  Nashville,  editor  of 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Nunnally,  of 
Rome,  were  also  upon  the  program  for  short  addresses ; 
while  a  poem  by  Major  Chas.  W.  Hubner,  of  Atlanta, 
was  a  feature  of  the  impressive  ceremonies.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Nixon,  commander  of  the  local  camp  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  drew  the  veil;  and  as  the  sunbeams  fell  upon 
the  finished  work  of  the  artist  there  arose  from  the  vast 
assemblage  the  most  tumultuous  outburst. 

The  monument  stands  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and 
Third  Streets  in  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  busy  town. 

Here  where  the  multitudes  gathei',  it  suggests  not  only 
the  part  which  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  played 
in  the  bloody  drama  of  war  but  bespeaks  also  the  chival- 
rous attitude  toward  them  of  the  young  men  of  Rome 
who  have  ever  given  to  the  fair  sex  the  knightliest  allegi- 
ance of  honor. 
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It  was  the  distingnished  Cliatmeey  M.  Depew,  of  New 
York,  who  observed  that  the  Civil  War  in  America  fur- 
nished no  connterpart  to  the  Sonthern  woman.  Exposed 
to  the  perils  of  invasion,  in  an  area  of  country  over- 
run by  the  Northern  armies,  it  was  her  lot  to  keep 
sleepless  vigil  at  countless  firesides,  where  neither  the 
comradeship  of  the  camp  nor  the  music  of  the  dram  could 
cheer  her  in  hoars  of  loneliness.  The  historian  has  ren- 
dered due  credit  to  the  boys  in  gray  who — half-clad  and 
half-fed— battled  through  four  long  years  against  the 
world  in  arms.  But  the  heroic  women  of  the  South  who 
were  the  constant  inspiration  of  Lee's  men  at  the  front 
have  not  fared  so  well. 

What  they  suffered  and  sacrificed  has  never  been  cast 
into  cold  type. 

But  the  world  has  never  witnessed  greater  fortitude 
or  greater  faith. 

It  is  due  to  the  Confederate  woman  that  throughout 
the  South  today  there  are  thousands  of  monuments  to  the 
Confederate  soldier.  She  has  been  the  devoted  priestess 
at  the  shrine  of  his  ashes — the  jealous  guardian  and 
protector  of  bis  fame ;  and  she  has  been  too  busy  thinking 
of  him  to  bestow  any  thought  upon  herself.  But  it  will 
henceforth  be  the  pride  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  to  remem- 
ber the  heroic  "War-Queen  of  Dixie;  and  to  the  young 
men  of  Borne — the  banner-hearers  in  this  new  crusade  of 
chivalry — ^mnst  be  awarded  the  premier  honors. 


We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  from  the 
address  of  Judge  Wright  the  following  paragraph.  Said 
he:  "This  favored  city,  Mr.  Mayor,  will  never  know  an 
hour  in  all  her  history  comparable  to  this  hour  when  she 
unveils  to  the  world  lie  first  monument  to  the  mothers  of 
men.  May  it  stand  forever,  the  highest  expression  of  the 
love  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and  of  the  old  heroes  of  the 
grey.    May  it  stand  forever.    It  coold  never  stand  firmer 
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in  storm  driven  honrB  than  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy stood  during  the  war's  wild  years  of  the  sixties. 
Mtfy  it  stand  forever.  But  no  day  will  ever  bend  above 
it  with  blue  skies  clearer  and  pnrer  than  the  spirit  en- 
shrined  therein.  May  it  stand  forever.  Bnt  no  night 
will  ever  bend  above  it  where  clustered  stare  will  glorify 
the  gloom  more  beautifully,  more  divinely,  than  have  the 
virtQes  of  the  Daughters  of  the  South  glorified  all  the 
nights  of  our  grief  and  softened  all  the  years  of  oar 
sorrow." 
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The  Mark  Haima  Home:  Where  the  MdCinley  Presi- 
dential  Boom  Was  Latmched 


SIXTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  political  wheel 
of  fortune  rotated  William  McKinley  into  the 
White  House  in  Washington ;  but  the  world  has  not 
forgotten  the  meteoric  campaign  of  1896.  It  was  an 
epoch-making  fight.  The  tall  figure  of  the  peerless 
Nebraskan  in  this  heated  contest  began  to  loom  for  the 
first  time  across  the  western  plains.  His  conquest  of  the 
Chicago  convention  was  the  wonder  of  modem  politics. 
Nothing  to  equal  the  dramatic  effect  of  his  marvelous 
Cross  of  Gold  speech  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history 
of  conventions.  To  this  very  day  there  are  Democrats  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  who  look  upon  Bryan  as  a  mere 
dreamer,  who  deplore  the  great  scenic  battle  which  he 
waged  for  free  silver,  at  the  famous  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one,  who  call  him  an  apostle  of  discontent,  and  who 
belittle  his  splendid  abilities.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
he  was  the  herald  of  a  new  era  in  national  politics.  Nor 
can  it  be  gainsaid  that  the  campaign  of  1896  was  the 
cradle  of  the  present-day  progressive  movement.  Mr. 
Bryan's  eloquence  lashed  the  masses  into  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm.  The  spell  of  his  personality  was  felt  in  the 
crowded  centers  of  population  and  in  the  sparsely  settled 
rural  districts.  The  money-power  was  panic  strickrai 
with  alarm.  Wall  Street  stood  aghast.  The  program  of 
the  Republican  organization  seemed  to  be  queered.  And 
altogether  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  cam- 
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^aign  in  wWch  the  rattle  of  coin  has  played  a  more 
spectaeolar  part;  bnt  despite  the  combined  activities 
of  the  trusts  to  defeat  him  Bryan  might  still  have  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  had  it  not  been  for 
the  shrewd  generalship  of  a  man  to  whom  the  country  at 
lai^e  still  needed  an  introduction  when  the  campaign 
opened  but  whose  name  was  destined  to  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  hamlet — Marcus  A.  Hanna. 


On  North  Dawson  street  in  the  city  of  Thomasville 
stands  the  historic  winter  home,  in  which,  according  to 
every  sign  of  the  zodiac,  were  laid  the  plans,  the  outcome 
of  which  was  Mr.  Bryan's  imdoing.  It  seems  a  triflle 
singular  that  the  State  which  put  Mr.  Bryan  in  nomina- 
tion at  Chicago,  under  circumstances  which  no  one  can 
ever  forget,  should  furnish  an  asylum  to  his  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  wherein  they  might  intrigue  to  compass 
his  defeat.  But  while  this  little  by-play  of  polities  was 
in  Oeor^a  it  was  not  of  G-eo^a.  It  came  from  a  source 
entirely  outside  and  remote.  Mr.  Hanna  was  a  practical 
business  man  of  large  wealth  whose  business  operations 
ramified  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  and  brought  him  rich 
returns  from  commercial  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
was  also  something  of  a  slate-maker  in  Buck-eye  politics. 
For  years,  Mr.  Hanna  had  been  an  intimate  personal 
friend  to  Major  McKinley,  a  creditor,  so  it  is  said,  for 
certaia  large  sums  of  money,  which  the  latter  had  bor- 
rowed from  him,  without  compromise  of  honor;  and 
it  was  due  almost  solely  to  the  adroit  manipulation  of  this 
masterful  strategist  tiiat  the  nomination  of  Major  Mc- 
Ejnley — then  Governor  of  Ohio — was  accomplished  at  St. 
Louis.  The  next  move  on  the  political  chess-board  was 
the  reciprocal  act  of  the  nominee  in  choosing  his  campaign 
manager;  and  finally  to  end  the  game,  there  was  to  he 
a  seat  for  Mr.  Hanna  in  the  President's  Cabinet;  or, 
what  he  most  desired — the  coveted  toga.    Worthy  the 
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brain  of  a  Richelien  was  this  brilKant  stategy  of  the 
Ohio  coal  baron. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  the  commonly  accepted 
belief  that  the  whole  plan  of  campaign  which  resulted  in 
putting  Governor  McKinley  into  the  White  House,  was 
concocted  in  the  town  of  Thomasville,  among  the  fragrant 
pines  of  the  Georgia  lowlands.  During  Mr.  Hanna's 
occupancy  of  the  North  Dawson  Street  mansion,  in  the 
winter  of  1895-6,  Mr.  McKinley  was  an  honored  guest  of 
the  Hannas ;  and  thither  also  flocked  other  members  of 
the  Grand  Old  Party  whose  love  for  the  game  of  politics 
was  not  only  well-known  bnt  notorious.  As  pre-arranged, 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKinley  took  place  in  June  and 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  followed  in  November.  For 
a  time  the  issne  hung  in  suspense.  The  Nebraskan's  fiery 
eloquence  threatened  to  upset  the  plans  of  Mr.  Hanna.  It 
was  furthermore  discovered,  after  the  nomination  was 
made,  that  it  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  a  coincidence  which  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  nominee's  marked  facial  resemblance  to  Napoleon, 
caused  some  forebodings  in  the  Bepublican  ranks.  But 
if  there  was  any  virtue  in  tiie  omen,  it  only  served  to  bring 
him  Wellington's  luck.  Mr.  Hanna  was  the  best  adver- 
tised man  in  the  country,  while  the  campaign  lasted,  due 
chiefly  to  the  famous  cartoons  of  Homer  Davenport,  in 
which  some  of  his  physical  peculiarities  were  most  amus- 
ingly caricatured  and  he  was  made  to  vaunt  himself  in 
clothes  bespangled  with  the  omnipresent  dollar-mark. 
Meeting  the  artist  one  day  when  the  iight  was  over,  Mr. 
Hanna  said  to  him : 

"Davenport,  I  admire  your  execution,  bnt  hang  your 
conception." 


It  was  nnder  the  terms  of  a  lease  from  the  owners 
that  Mr.  Hanna  occupied  the  North  Dawson  street  man- 
sion during  the  winter  which  preceded  Mr.  McKinley's 
election.    The  house  was  leased  in  the  following  year  to 
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Judge  Lynde  Harrison,  one  of  the  executors  of  H.  B. 
Plant,  the  founder  of  the  Plant  system  of  railroads. 
Since  then  the  historic  place  of  abode  has  remained  un- 
occupied. It  is  owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late  John  W, 
Masury,  of  New  York,  a  formerly  well-known  manufac- 
turer of  paints.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
is  supposed  to  have  played  a  stellar  part  in  the  eventful 
campaign  of  1896,  it  has  become  the  most  conspicuous 
land-mark  in  Thomasville:  an  object  of  very  great  inter- 
est to  sight-seers  and  of  no  small  local  pride  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  statements  herein 
made  may  be  purely  conjectural;  but  sifting  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  jt  still  remains  that  Mr.  Hanna  leased  the 
Thomasville  home  for  the  winter  season  preceding  Mr. 
McKinley's  nomination;  that  he  here  played  the  host  not 
only  to  Mr.  McKinley  himself  but  to  some  of  the  big 
political  king-bees  of  the  Republican  party  who  came 
here  to  buzz;  and  that  when  the  election  was  over  he 
qnietly  stepped  from  a  business  office  on  the  lake  front, 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  a  seat  of  historic  renown 
in  the  American  House  of  Peers. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 


Mount  Berry:  How  the  Sunday  Lady  Won  the 
Mountains 


ON  the  eve  of  Constantine 's  great  victory,  near 
Rome,  Italy,  he  saw  suspended  in  the  sky  a  croBs. 
The  dream  only  amused  his  followers.  Bnt  the 
triumph  which  he  gained  over  the  Roman  legions,  on  the 
day  succeeding,  gave  Christianity  to  Caesar's  vast 
empire.  The  taunt  of  Josepirs  brethreo  has  been  re- 
peated many  times:  "Behold  (liis  dreamer!"  But  there 
came  a  sequel  to  the  scene  at  Potlian  when  Joseph  sat 
upon  Pharaoh's  throne;  and  he  was  then  able,  in  a  time 
of  need,  to  fill  the  sacks  of  his  incredulous  brethren  from 
the  rich  granaries  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  that 
an  age  wedded  to  material  things  is  slow  to  compute  (he 
value  of  a  vision.  On  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  Ga.,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  a  gentle  daughter  of  the  Southland  began 
to  dream.  Out  of  the  low  area  of  flat-woods  which  lay  in 
front  of  her  home,  on  the  Summerville  road,  there  arose 
in  her  mind's  eye  the  beetling  towers  of  a  great  school  of 
learning;  but  to  no  one  else  was  the  sight  revealed  at 
this  time  except  to  Martha  Berry.  It  was  not  to  be  a 
school  for  the  indulged  off-spring  of  wealthy  parents  who 
lived  in  cities.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  a  school  for 
country-reared  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  was  elsewhere  denied.  Its  special 
purpose  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  lived  in 
the  sparsely- settled  folds  of  the  great  mountain  ranges. 
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The  dwellers  in  these  isolated  parts  are  too  widely 
flcattered  to  afford  the  luiury  of  schools.  Few  of  them 
know  what  an  education  means,  for  tiiey  are  ignorant  of 
the  barest  English  rudiments.  The  Bible  is  sometimes 
found  among  them  but  nsnally  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
library  is  the  current  almanac.  They  live  in  rudely  built 
log  cabinsj  snrroonded  by  sterile  patches  of  washed  land 
and  perdied  in  the  most  whimsical  fashion  npon  the  steep 
declivities.  Neighborhoods  do  not  exist  in  the  mountains, 
at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  term ;  and  taxation, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  ignorance  from  the 
monntaineer's  humble  hearthstone  spells  extortion  to  men 
whose  little  parcels  of  ground  on  the  flinty  hill-sides  yield 
at  best  only  a  pitiful  harvest.  Often  the  paltry  sum  of 
$50  in  cash  is  the  utmost  which  one  of  these  simple  men 
of  the  back-woods  ever  sees  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  mountain  roads  are  proverbially  bad, 
and,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  there  exist  the  conditions  of  an 
-effectual  blockade.  So  there  are  good  reasons  why  the 
public  school  Systran  has  never  taken  root  in  the  hills. 
Bat  the  soul-hunger  of  this  vast  uncultivated  region  is 
most  intense  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  here  a  noble 
work  for  humanity  is  limitless. 


The  Southern  mountaineers  come  of  prond  stock. 
They  cannot  be  treated  as  mendicants.  T^ey  are  red- 
blooded  Anglo-Saxons;  in  the  main  liberty-loving,  law- 
abiding.  God-fearing  men.  There  is  no  foreign  ad- 
mixture in  the  veins  of  this  sturdy  race  of  giants,  some 
of  whom  inherit  the  traditions  of  gentleness  from  the 
most  ancient  sources.  They  boast  no  tables  of  descent. 
But  they  bear  names  some  of  which  suggest  fendal 
manors  and  family  crests ;  and,  behind  tanned  and  n^ged 
faces,  in  strongly  defined  lineaments  of  character,  they 
exhibit  the  hall-marks  of  noble  ancestral  seats.  They 
repel  as  an  insult  any  proffer  of  help  for  which  they  can 
•  give  no  fair  equivalent.    Charity  is  a  word  unknown  to 
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the  .lexicon  of  the  mountameer;  and  he  is  more  inde- 
pendent on  a  cmet  of  bread  than  many  a  gloved 
princeling  is  with  a  dukedom.  Some  of  them — perhaps 
most  of  them — are  diamonds  in  the  rongh.  They  only 
need  the  lapidary's  art  to  polish  them  into  jewels,  fit 
for  any  setting.  The  problem  which  this  little  woman 
nndertook  to  solve  by  an  educational  experiment  was 
how  to  make  this  reserve  strength  effective.  At  the  foot 
of  Mount  Lavender  she  unfurled  her  crusader's  flag.  It 
was  a  modest  beginning.  There  were  few  to  follow  her 
at  the  start  but  she  went  forth  in  the  might  of  a  brave 
spirit,  resolved  to  rescue  this  walled  citadel  of  the  back- 
woodsmen from  the  grasp  of  ignorance; — in  a  word,  to 
win  the  mountains. 


It  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  the  inspiration  of  such 
a  purpose  should  have  come  to  one  circumstanced  like 
Martha  Berry.  The  high  station  in  life  to  which  this 
daughter  of  a  patrician  household  was  bom  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  makes  it  seem  almost  incongruoiis 
tliat  a  girl  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  to  whom 
an  ungratified  wish  was  something  almost  foreign, 
should  come  through  such  a  tutelage  to  be  adversity's 
best  friend.  The  culture  of  generations,  flowering  in 
a  well-stored  intellect,  to  which  the  graces  were  kind 
enough  to  add  beauty  of  person  and  winesomeness  of 
manner,  only  served  to  create  tastes  for  intellectual  em- 
ployments and  to  open  spheres  of  conquest  which  were 
most  alluring  and  brilliant.  But  Martha  Berry  was  an 
unspoiled  favorite  of  fortune.  The  vision  of  pale  and 
wan  little  faces,  framed  in  a  rude  door-way  of  the  moan- 
tains,  made  the  most  dazzling  offers  of  the  social  realm 
seem  like  the  glitter  of  mere  tinsel,  while  the  voices  which 
called  ever  and  anon  from  the  far  hills  brought  to  her  ear 
the  honest  ring  of  pure  gold.  She  found  her  life's  work 
in  the  humble  needs  of  the  mountaineer's  neglected  child. 
Nor  was  Florence  Nightingale  or  Clara  Barton  called  by 
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a  dearer  sense  of  duty  to  a  more  heroic  service  on  tbe 
field  of  battle. 

Ab  the  sequel  will  show,  Miss  Berry  was  a  -bom 
oi^anizer.  She  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
dreamer  of  dreams — a  'builder  of  castles  in  the  air.  She 
was  a  doer  of  deeds.  She  was  in  fact  a  pioneer  whose 
mission  was  to  blaze  a  highway  through  an  unbroken  for- 
est and  to  re-enforce  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  a  new  element  of  strength,  reclaimed  from 
the  great  heart  of  the  G-eoixia  mountains.  There  was  not 
a  school  in  the  State  for  pupils  of  this  character — at  least 
opened  to  them  on  like  terms^until  Miss  Berry  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Today  they  are  numerouB.  The  State  of 
Georgia  has  established  eleven  district  schools,  each  of 
them  occupying  a  definite  geographical  area'  and  organ- 
ized npan  the  Berry  model;  but  the  whole  north-west 
comer  of  the  State  has  been  recognized  by  the  law- 
makers  as  Miss  Berry's  rightful  domain.  If  the  labor  of 
starting  a  school  for  the  mountain  boys  and  girls  was 
one  of  condescension  on  her  part,  she  only  stooped  to 
conquer. 


To  sketch  in  a  very  few  words  the  story  of  how  she 
CMne  to  start  the  Berry  school,  it  happened  in  this  way : 
Just  in  front  of  her  old  home,  on  the  Summerville  road, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  of  forest  trees,  there  stood 
a  little  mud-daubed  shack,  built  of  rough  logs.  It  was 
not  unlike  a  hundred  other  structures  to  be  encountered 
in  a  day's  journey  through  the  mountains;  but  it  was 
destined  to  witness  a  rare  bit  of  history-making  in  the 
educational  annals  of  Georgia.  This  little  shack  had 
served  the  purpose  of  a  play-house  for  Miss  Berry  in  her 
childhood  days;  and  afterwards,  impelled  doubtless  by 
the  romance  of  association,  she  had  transformed  it  into  a 
comfortably  fitted  den,  where  imdisturbed  she  could  bring 
her  work-lmsket  to  hold  converse  with  the  whispering 
leaves  and  to  catch  the  inspirations  of  nature  while  she 
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busily  plied  her  needle  and  thread.  In  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  it  seems  that  the  divinity  whirli  presides 
over  human  affairs-— to  quote  in  substance  an  apt  remark 
— ^was  in  tins  way  only  placing  Miss  Berry  on  a  plane 
of  understanding  with  the  other  cabin-dwellers  on  the 
distant  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Whether  for  idling  or 
for  working  the  cabin  was  a  favorite  resort,  in  which 
many  a  pleasant  hour  was  apent  in  the  companionship  of 
her  day-dreams. 

While  thus  engaged  one  Sunday  afternoon,  the  laugh- 
ter of  young  people  wandering  in  the  grove  near  by  came 
merrily  ihrongh  the  open  window.  They  proved  to  be 
children  from  Possum  Trot,  a  hamlet  some  eight  miles 
distant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lavender.  Asked  what  they 
usually  did  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the  answer  came  back : 
"Nothing."  Thereupon  Miss  Beri^  invited  them  to  re- 
turn on  the  following  Sunday,  at  which  time  she  promised 
to  tell  them  some  stories  from  the  Bible.  TTiey  came  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  some  of  them  re-enforced  by 
older  members  of  the  family,  even  to  aged  grand^parents 
who  with  them  had  tramped  the  long  distance  on  foot. 
The  Sunday  school  grew  from  Sabbath  to  Saibbath.  Not 
only  the  children  but  the  grown-ups  hung  breathlessly 
npon  the  words  of  Miss  Berry  as  she  told  them  in  an 
artless  manner  the  old-fashioned  truths  of  religion. 

Bat  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  teacher  that  her 
pupils  needed  instruction  on  other  lines ;  and  she  planned* 
a  day  school  for  which  she  built  a  more  commodious 
stnieture  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  building  to 
which  additions  were  made  as  the  interest  grew  and 
which  became  in  time  a  marvelous  freak  of  architecture, 
a  sort  of  patch  work  palace.  The  little  school-house  was 
furnished  at  the  start  with  rude  desks  made  from  dry- 
goods  boxes.  Speaking  afterwards  of  her  experience  in 
the  work  at  this  time,  Miss  Berry  said :  "It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  the  children  of  the  mountain  to  come  with 
clean  hands  and  I  resorted  to  a  strat^em.  I  brought  a 
microscope  whioh  I  had  formerly  used  in  botanical  work 
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and  invited  them  to  make  an  iospection  under  the  glass. 
The  result  was  that  they  hegan  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
having  the  cleanest  hands  and  the  neatest  nails." 

Only  a  few  months  elapsed  before  the  building  was 
outgrown.  Then  the  thonght  occurred  to  her  of  establish- 
ing a  chain  of  schools  in  the  near-by  mountain  districts. 
The  first  of  these  to  mark  the  growth  of  her  widening 
inflnence  was  established  as  Possum  Trot.  As  she  would 
come  riding  up  behind  old  Roney,  the  Sunday  school 
horse,  there  would  break  from  the  lips  of  the  children  a 
glad  shout:  "Here  comes  the  Sunday  Lady!";  and  so  the 
whole  mountain-side  commenced  to  acclaim  Miss  Berry. 
Other  schools  were  subsequently  started  at  convenient 
points;  but  the  teacher  was  always  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  name  of  her  first  missionary  out- 
post and  in  the  picturesque  language  of  the  locality  she 
became  to  every  one — "The  Sunday  Lady  of  Possimi 
Trot."  Nor  was  the  title  in  the  least  distasteful.  There 
was  nothing  at  which  to  take  offence ;  and,  besides  indicat- 
ing the  particular  part  of  the  moimtains  in  which  she 
labored,  it  imparted  a  distinct  touch  of  sacredness  to  her 
high  mission. 


But  the  problem  of  how  to  better  the  conditions  of 
hfe  in  the  mountains  was  not  to  be  solved  by  a  chain  of 
schools.  On  visiting  her  pupils  in  the  remote  cabins  from 
which  they  came,  the  Sunday  Lady  found  that  what  was 
needed  most  for  the  uplift  of  these  children  was  better 
home  surroundings.  Thereupon  the  idea  occurred  to  her 
of  establishing  a  school  of  industry  where,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  Christian  culture,  the  pupils  might  be  taken  to 
board  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year;  and 
where  the  dignity  of  toil  might  be  taught  them  by  ob- 
jective illustration.  She  tried  to  interest  her  friends 
IB  the  project  but  without  success.  Some  ridiculed  it; 
others  in  a  vein  more  serious  entreated  her  to  give 
it  up.    But  she  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  difficulties. 
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Drainng  again  upon  her  personal  funds,  she  proceeded 
to  build  a  ten-room  dormitory,  for  which  a  clearing  was 
made  in  a  thicket  of  woods,  some  few  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  school-house.  When  completed  she  ehria- 
tened  it  Brewster  Hall,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brewster,  a  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford  and  a  devoted 
co-worker,  who  shared  the  Sunday  Lady's  earliest  labors. 

This  was  the  nucleus  for  her  industrial  school.  But 
she  (Ud  not  stop  here.  G-oing  to  a  safe-deposit  box  in 
which  she  kept  her  papers,  she  drew  therefrom  an  old 
deed.  It  was  something  which  she  held  most  sacred,  for 
when  a  little  girl  of  twelve  it  waa  given  to  her  by  an 
idolized  father.  But  could  she  put  it  to  a  better  useT 
Here  were  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  sturdiest 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  Qeorgia  were  to  be  molded. 
The  nation's  reserve  strength  lay  in  the  undeveloped 
sinews  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  only  needed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  was  in  them.  Nor  could  they  well 
have  asked  less.  They  were  the  lineal  descendants  of 
men  who  musket  In  hand  went  forth  from  these  hills  to 
fight  the  battles  of  King's  Mountain  and  Kettle  Creek 
and  YorktowD.  They  were  inheritors  of  the  purest  strain 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  to  be  found  on  the  continent  and 
they  belonged  to  a  race  of  people  who  built  empires  and 
lifted  the  torch  of  civilization  and  fought  the  battles  of 
human  liberty  for  more  than  ten  centuries.  To  give  them 
an  eqnal  start  in  life  was  not  only  a  sheer  act  of  justice 
to  them  but  a  service  of  patriotism  to  the  State. 

Armed  with  the  deed  in  qaestion,  the  Sunday  Lady 
next  sought  a  lawyer's  office.  Even  here  she  encountered 
hesitation.  Bat  she  gave  the  lawyer  to  understand  that 
if  he  needed  assistance  in  making  a  simple  transfer  of 
property  she  was  ready  to  call  some  one  else  into  con- 
sultation. Without  further  ado  a  document  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  she  deeded  to  a  board  of  trustees  part  of  her 
patrimony,  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  be  held  by 
them  for  the  use  of  the  poor  hoys  and  girls  of  the  monn- 
tains.    On  the  tract  of  land  wMch  she  thus  conveyed  to 
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the  tmsteefl  waa  inclnded  both  the  domitory  aad  the 
litQd  school-house.  It  was  Miss  Berry's  idea  from  the 
•very  start  to  give  instmction  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys, 
hut  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  be^  with  boys.  They  conld  redace  the  operating 
expoiBes  of  the  school  by  performing  tha  required  labor 
and  they  were  better  prepared  for  roughing  it  during  the 
pioBeer  stages  of  the  experiment.  Bat  Miss  Berry  after- 
wards smilingly  said  that  she  did  not  know  at  this  time 
how  mneh  boys  conld  eat.  When  the  dormitory  was  well 
mader  way,  the  Sunday  Lady,  putting  old  Boney  into 
harness,  started  for  the  monntains  in  qnest  of  recmita ; 
and  she  foond  them. 


On  January  13,  1902,  the  date  fixed  for  the  formal 
opcmiBg  of  the  school,  five  boys  appeared  npon  the  scene 
with  trunks  in  which  scanty  wardrobes  were  none  too 
securely  confined.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
of  boarders  was  increased  to  eighteen.  It  was  found  by 
close  calculation  that  a  boy's  board  and  keep  was  worth 
$100  per  annum.  He  was  required  to  pay  only  half  this 
amount  in  cash.  The  rest  was  to  be  paid  in  labor.  If  for 
any  good  reason  he  conld  make  no  paymeat  in  money,  he 
was  not  on  this  aocoont  denied  the  privileges  of  the 
stdiool  but  was  allowed  to  do  odd  jobs,  by  which  to  redeon 
Us  obligations  in  full.  Work  of  every  kind  was  to  be 
dme  by  the  pupUs — even  down  to  eooking.  There  was 
to  he  no  hired  help.  But  the  putting  of  this  plan  into 
effect  involved  some  difKculties.  For  strategic  reasons, 
lliss  Berry  decided  to  put  tihe  hardest  task  first 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  Sunday  Lady,  "we  are  going 
to  wash  dothes.  I  will  show  yon  how.  Then  each  boy  is 
to  wash  his  own  garments."  There  was  a  painful  silence, 
for  a  fall  moment.  Then  the  eldest,  a  giant  in  size,  but 
a  child  in  knowledge,  spoke : 

"No,  Koa'sm",  said  he,  "I  ain't  never  seen  no  man- 
kind do  no  waehin'  an'  what's  more  I  ain't  going  to  do 
none.*' 
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There  was  a  distinct  challenge  in  the  boy's  accent. 
The  idea  of  doing  either  a  woman's  work  or  a  negro's 
work  was  repngnant  to  the  virile  masculine  natures  of 
these  stont  young  Anglo-Saxons.  But  Miss  Berry  was 
prepared  for  the  mutinous  outbreak. 

"If  you  wUi  not  do  the  washing,"  said  she,  "you  may 
watch  me  while  I  do  it  for  you." 

Straightway  into  the  tub  went  the  soft  ivory  arms 
of  the  gentle  woman.  The  boys  watched  her  in  blank 
amazement.  They  began  to  look  sheepish  and  to  betray 
a  conviction  of  guilt.  At  last  when  she  bent  heavily  be- 
side the  tub  to  rest  for  a  moment,  breathing  a  deep  sigh  of 
weariness,  the  rude  mountaineer  (Rivalry  of  the  oldest 
boy  was  touched,  and  be  blurted  out:  "I  ain't  never  seen 
it  done,  but  I'm  a-goin'  to  wash  thran  clo'es."  Miss  Berry 
was  elated.  In  this  battle  of  the  wash  tubs  she  had  won 
a  victory  which  made  the  snccess  of  the  manual  school 
certain.  She  had  firmly  established  the  princiole  upon 
which  the  institution  was  to  be  conducted.  The  rest  was 
bound  to  follow  as  day  follows  night. 


Thus  the  Berry  School  was  opened.  It  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ever  since.  The  Sunday  Lady  has 
sacrificed  domestic  interests  to  share  the  lot  of  her  boys, 
incnrring  by  this  course  the  well-meant  censure  of  some 
of  her  most  cherished  friends.  But  she  ha^  followed  the 
lead  of  strong  convictions,  with  the  result  that  she  has 
witnessed  a  miracle  of  growth  performed  on  the  land 
which  she  once  owned.  Today  there  are  scores  of  hand- 
some buildings  on  the  beautiful  campus.  In  1909  a  girl's 
school  was  added  to  the  plant.  Without  an  exception,  the 
numerous  structures  represent  the  labor  of  the  boys,  who 
have  reared  them  under  competent  supervision.  They 
have  also  laid  out  the  walks  and  beantified  the  grounds. 
Everything  of  a  practical  nature  is  here  taught:  domestic 
arts,  cooking,  dairying,  weaving,  basket-making,  fancy- 
work,  carpentry,  agriculture,    architecture,    medianicB. 
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The  motto  of  the  institution  is  happily  in  accord  with  its 
declared  objects — "Be  a  lifter  not  a  leaner."  There  are 
200  pnpils,  with  a  faenlty  of  20  teachers,  in  the  school  for 
boys ;  80  pnpils,  with  a  faenlty  of  6  teachers,  in  the  school 
for  girls.  These  figures  could  easily  be  donbled,  if  the 
capacity  of  the  school  were  adequate  to  meet  the  demand 
for  accommodations.  Nor  can  there  be  found  within  the 
State  of  Qeorgia  a  manlier  set  of  boys  or  a  finer  lot  of 
girls.  One  sees  at  tbe  Berry  School  few  faces  on  which 
the  impress  of  character  is  not  distinctly  stamped ;  and 
if  he  visits  the  little  dormitory  rooms  in  wbicb  the  pnpils 
live  he  will  be  filled  with  amazement  to  find  how  tidily 
the  apartments  are  kept  and  what  delicate  refine- 
ment is  bere  displayed  by  these  children  of  the  moan- 
tains.  Nothing  bizarre  or  tawdry — nothing  common.  It 
is  marvelous  how  quick  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  gentle- 
ness is  the  pure  blood  of  clean  young  lives. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  brinj^g  some 
stranger  from  a  distance  to  inspect  the  workings  of  the 
Berry  School,  and  he  is  invariably  charmed  by  what  he 
sees.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  be  thorough.  There  is 
no  time  lost  in  idleness;  and  great  emphasis  is  put  upon 
small  economies.  The  most  careful  record  is  kept  of 
every  job  of  work  assigned  and  of  every  piece  of  material 
used.  Overalls  are  the  only  uniforms  worn  by  the  pupils. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  is  strict  but  in  no  sense  harsh. 
The  most  punctilious  code  of  politeness  is  exemplified  in 
the  social  life. of  the  institution  and  the  law  of  love 
makes  everything  work  in  harmonious  adjustment,  with- 
out the  least  fiaw  or  friction. 

'Hiere  has  been  no  change  in  the  ideals  with  which  the 
school  started.  It  is  characterized  by  tbe  same  sweet  and 
wholesome  spirit  which  it  breathed  in  the  pioneer  days. 
During  the  decade  which  has  come  and  gone  a  thousand 
pnpils  have  been  enrolled.  Nor  does  any  one  need  to  be 
told  that  the  school  has  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the 
mountains.  Its  transforming  touch  has  been  felt  at 
«tf)in-firesides  three  hundred  miles  away;  and  from  the 
wbIIb  of  the  Berry  School  boys  and  girls  have  gone  forth 
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as  iDissioiiaries  of  culture  to  work  mjraolee  oi  Bwiai 
bettermeoit  among  a  people,  in  whose  ragged  independ- 
ence lies  the  Bepnblic's  best  hope.  Up  and  down  IdM 
monntains  rmi  the  golden  tiireads  of  Misa  Berry's  worJc 
and  in  safe-gnarding  the  fibres  of  the  Bine  Bidge  she 
is  tightning  the  nation's  moral  back-bone.  Some  of  her 
graduates  have  attained  to  high  positions,  bnt  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  Sunday  Lady  whose  gentle  hand  first 
lifted  them  np,  and  in  the  mountaineer's  simple  way  they  . 
bestow  npoti  her  the  same  knightly  homage  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  gave  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Over  2,000  acres  of  land  are  today  embraced  in  the 
ample  domain  over  which  the  Sunday  Lady  presides  at 
Mount  Berry.  The  approach  to  the  campus  is  throng  a 
broad  driveway  bordered  with  green  hedges  and  over- 
arched by  stately  shade  trees  planted  in  long  regimental 
rows.  The  improvements  represent  an  invested  capital 
of  $200,000,  besides  which  there  is  also  an  endowment 
fund  amounting  to  half  this  sum,  a  marvelous  achieve- 
ment for  a  woman  who  almost  single-handed  has  wrought 
this  noble  work  for  the  neglected  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians. 


But  the  const  is  not  exhausted.  The  burden  of  rais- 
ing annually  the  sum  of  $35,000  to  pay  the  numing  ex- 
penses of  the  school  likewise  devolve  npon  Miss  Berry— 
a  task  in  itself  for  Hercules.  The  money  has  oome  in 
small  amounts.  There  have  been  no  large  ctmtribntione. 
Bnt  she  has  never  failed  to  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet 
and  not  a  dollar  of  indebtedness  has  ever  been  incurred. 
She  cannot  and  does  not  beg.  To  one  of  her  tenxpera- 
mpnt  the  necessity  of  making  an  appeal  in  public  is  am 
ordeal  equivalent  almost  to  crucifixion ;  and  to  the  rescue 
of  a  brave  woman  struggling  alone  under  such  a  load 
the  chivalry  of  a  continent  ought  to  rash  with  fnnds 
ample  to  meet  the  demands  of  growth  and  to  mafee  the 
work  of  the  institution  perpetual.  She  cannot  always 
liear  these  responsibilities.    It  is  the  marvel  of  tire  taaiM 
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what  she  has  already  done  at  Mount  Berry.  Today  there 
is  not  a  comer  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  to  which 
the  fame  of  the  Sunday  Lady  has  not  penetrated.  It  has 
even  challenged  the  admiration  of  Europe.  Miss  Berry 
has  been  the  guest  of  the  nation's  Fresideot  at  the  White 
House  in  Washing^ton.  She  has  overcome  her  native 
timidity  to  such  an  extent  that  she  has  more  than  ooce 
melted  assembly  halls  at  the  North  to  tears  by  the  simple 
story  of  what  she  has  done  with  small  means  and  of 
what  she  expecte  to  do  "when  her  ship  comes  in." 

Ei-President  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  his  former 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  GifFord  Pinchot, 
visited  the  school  in  1910,  only  to  leave  it  a  most  enthusi- 
astic and  powerful  advocate.  "William  G.  McAdoo,  the 
great  metropolitan  en^neer,  said  in  a  talk  to  the  pupils 
not  long  ago:  "I  would  rather  have  been  the  founder  of 
this  school  than  to  have  built  the  Hudson  River  tunnels." 
In  a  somewhat  similar  vein  of  compliment  a  well-known 
journalist,  after  visiting  the  school,  wrote  an  article  in 
which  he  avowed  that  Martha  Berry  was  the  first  woman 
to  make  him  sorry  that  he  was  bom  a  man. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  tributes  are  in  any  wise 
misplaced  or  ill-deserved.  The  Sunday  Lady  has  made 
herself  a  true  conservator  of  the  State's  undeveloped 
resources;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  final  analysis, 
there  is  more  of  the  essence  of  real  statesmanship  in  the 
service  which  she  has  done  the  commonwealth  by  estab- 
lishing this  school — woman  though  she  be — than  in  many 
a  volume  of  statutes  which  the  General  Assembly  has 
enacted.  She  is  here  training  men  who  will  some  day 
have  the  power  of  the  veto ;  and  what  is  best  of  all  she  is 
making  future  Senates  for  Georgia  out  of  materials 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected.  Her  work  is  unique. 
It  has  nobly  answered  the  call  of  the  hills.  But  tiie  ulti- 
mate fmition  of  the  Sunday  Toady's  dream  stands  re- 
vealed only  to  the  omniscient  eye  of  the  Great  Seer  who, 
in  the  diminutive  cup  of  the  acorn,  can  measure  the  gigan- 
tic shadow  of  the  coming  oak. 
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OiraWl  ky  IiSBUIatlT*  Aet,  DeceiiAMT  is,  tB18,  out  of  tteair  VandB 
jiacotla.Ud  team  tha  iCiMka  bf  Ek^Oovamor  DftTld  B.  UUoball,  In  the  Bune 
Tear.  Whoa  lint  organlEed  Appllns  emhraced  Clinch,  Jeff  Davla,  Pierce 
snfl  Wa««  Oountlee,  an<l  In  pert  Cberlton,  Edhola  end  Wayne.  KBined  for 
Oolonal  -Daniel  jhppUng,  of  the  mar  of  isit,  »  native  OeoTRliui.  Buiey, 
the  oounty-seat,  o&med  tor  Wilson  Bezley,  an  early  settler,  who  oeme  to 
GeoTsta  from  North  CarolliUL' 

Colonel  Daniel  Appling  tbs  perhaps  tlie  most  distin- 
gnished  officer  of  Georgia  in  the  second  war  with  Ting- 
land,  though  barely  twenty-seven  when  he  earned  his 
lanrels.  He  was  bom  in  Colombia  County,  Ga.,  AugpiEt 
25, 1787 ;  and,  in  honor  of  his  family,  an  old  one  in  this 
section,  the  connty-seat  of  Coltanbia  still  bears  the  name 
of  Appling.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  prominence 
in  the  pioneer  days  of  Upper  Geor^  and  a  member  of 
the  conveotion  of  1795  to  revise  the  State  Constitntion. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  yonng  Appling  entered  the  TTnited 
States  army  as  a  Lieutenant;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
war  of  1812  that  he  was  ^ven  an  opportxmity  to  win  Ms 
martial  spurs.  As  soon  as  hostilities  began,  he  received 
orders  to  repair  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  New  Tort.  He 
hastened  northward  without  delay;  and,  in  the  battle  of 
Sandy  Creek,  on  Hay  30,  1814,  acMeved  the  gallant 

lAnthMlty:  Mr.  P.  S.  Oonuu^  Piwldent  of  tlie  3aalar  BaoklBS  Go. 
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record  npon  which  his  fame  as  a  soldier  today  rests.  T^ie 
following  account  of  Ms  part  in  tiie  engagement  has  been 
preserved:'  "Captain  "Woolsey  left  the  port  of  Oswego, 
OQ  May  28,  in  charge  of  eighteeo  boats  with  naval  stores, 
destined  for  Sackett's  Harbor.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Appling,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
rifle  regiment  and  abont  the  same  nmnher  of  Indians. 
They  reached  Sandy  Creek  on  the  next  day,  where  they 
were  discovered  by  the  British  gun-boats,  and  in  couBe- 
quence  entered  the  creek.  The  riflemen  were  immediately 
landed  and,  with  the  Indians,  posted  in  an  ambuscade. 
The  enemy  ascended  the  creek;  but,  in  an  effort  to  land 
a  detachment  upon  the  banks,  an  unforeseen  difficulty  was 
encountered.  The  riflemen  from  where  they  were  con- 
cealed suddenly  confronted  the  new  arrivals  and  poured 
so  destructive  a  fire  upon  them  that,  in  ten  minutes  they 
surrendered  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  including  two 
post  Captains  and  two  Lieutenants.  On  the  part  of  the 
Americans  but  one  man  was  lost  Three  gun-boats  were 
captured,  besides  several  small  vessels  and  equipments. 
After  this  affair,  Appling  was  breveted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  *' 


Daniel  Appling's  There  were  several  other  engage- 

Sword:  an  Heirloom,  menta  in  which  this  distinguished 
officer  figured  with  equal  credit.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Georgia;  and  on 
October  22,  1814,  the  General  Assembly  pfissed  a 
resolution  in  which  "the  heroic  exploits  of  the  brave 
and  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel  Appling"  were 
commended  la  the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Governor  was  requested  to  have 
purchased  and  presented  to  this  native  son  an 
elegant  sword  suited  to  an  officer  of  his  grade.  Bnt 
Colonel  Appling,  on  March  18,  1818,  at  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  before  the  above 
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resolution  was  carried  into  effect.  He  left  no  children. 
At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  which  the  General  Ass^nbly  of 
Georgia  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  young  officer's 
fame.  It  was  ordered  further  that  the  sword  be  pur- 
chased at  once  and  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the 
Executive  Chamber.  This  was  done ;  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  it  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  State  capi- 
tol.  In  1880,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
McBaniel,  the  General  Assembly  made  the  Georgia  His- 
torical Society  of  Savannah  the  custodian  of  this  price- 
less heir-loom  . 


Holmesville,  the  original  county-seat  of  Appling,  was 
situated  on  land  belonging  to  Solomon  Kennedy,  one  of 
the  original  pioneers.  The  town  was  made  the  county- 
seat  by  le^slative  enactment,  on  December  8, 1828.  Snb- 
sequently  the  court  house  was  removed  to  Baxley,  after 
which  Holmesville  began  to  decline.  Today  the  very 
name  of  the  little  village  is  forgotten. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original 
settlers  of  Appling  were:  Nathan 
Dean,  John  Taylor,  Henry  Taylor,  Silas  0.  Quin,  Moses 
Vick,  John  Johnson,  John  Hawkins,  John  Smith,  D. 
Bedish,  D.  Smmnerall,  K.  Strickland,  Samuel  Sellers, 
John  Pervis,  A.  Eason,  Q.  Moody,  John  Roberson,  Jesse 
Carter,  Samuel  Carter,  Thomas  Woods,  R.  Swilley,  S. 
Swilley,  B.  George,  the  Mobleys,  the  Halls,  the  Wilsons, 
and  the  Overstreets. 

Malcolm    Morrison   was   also   an    early   settler    of 
Appling. 
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Created  by  LedflbUlre  Act,  December  i!,  ISEG,  from  Early  County.  *t 
whlohi  tbne  It  embraced  Doufherty,  MtoheU.  eod  a  pMt  of  UiUan.  NMued 
tor  Colonel  Jobn  Baiter,  of  the  ReToluUnn.  Newton,  the  couDty-aeat,  named 
for  Sergeant  John  Newton,  wbo,  with  the  tallant  Juper,  mede  a  tamoua 


Colonel  John  Baker  was  a  noted  patriot  He  eame 
of  the  famous  Dorohester  Colony  of  Pnritaiis  in  St. 
J(^.'s  Parish.  He  first  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a 
manhsr  of  the  Provincial  Congreas  in  Savannah  on  Jnly 
4,  1775,  at  Tondee'a  Tavern.  He  afterwards  organized 
the  St.  John's  Bifilemen,  of  which  he  became  the  Cap- 
tain; took  charge  of  the  fort  at  Snnhnry  which  he  put 
in  readiness  to  withstand  an  attack;  and  tiien  marched  at 
the  head  of  seventy-five  miUtiamen  to  sarpriae  Qie  enemy 
at  Fort  Wright  on  the  St.  Mary's.  Bne  to  the  treachery 
of  McGirth,  wbot  at  this  time,  began  bis  notorious  career 
as  a  Tory  t^  stealing  a  lot  of  horses,  Colonel  Baker'  was 
forced  to.  retreat  from  the  latter  stronghold..  However, 
he.  was  quite  successful  in  a  nmnber  of  subsequent  opera- 
tions in  the  neighbMhood  of  Midway  Meeting  Honse  and, 
on  one  occasion,  made  a  capture  of  ofScers,  including  five 
Captains  and  three  Lieutenants.  We  next  find  Colonel 
Baker  in  Savannah,  on  March  3,  1776,  in  company  with 
Captain  James  Seveven,  demanding  the  release  of  Cap- 
taim  Bice,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
while  attempting  to  di»nantle  some  vessels  at  Savannah 
wharf. 


How  a  Duel  on  At  Bull  Town  Swamp,  in  Liberty  County, 
HerBeback  was  Colonel  Baker  was  severely  wounded. 
Prevented.  On  recovering,  he  agam  put  his  life  in 

jeopardy  by  a  resort  to  the  field  of  honor. 
As  the  result  of  a  personal  disagreement  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  fighting  a  duel  on  horse-back  with  Major 
John  Jones;  but  unexpectedly  when  the  hour  for  com- 
bat   arrived    General    Screven    appeared    upon    the 
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scene.  Knowing,  the  liigk  Bpirit  of  these  men  and 
drea^ng  the  result,  he  b^ged  them  to  desist,  pleading 
the  comitry'a  sore  need  and  reminding  the  combatants 
lliat  it  was  no  time  for  brother  officers  to  fight  each  other 
when  the  cause  of  Hberty  was  imperiled.  This  appeal 
was  effective.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  prevailed  over 
ffie  ^sire  for  personal  redress,  and  there  was  no  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Subsequent  to  the  Bevolution,  Colonel 
Baker  fought  against  the  Indians  under  General  James 
Jackson.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Liberty  County,  Qa., 
on  June  3,  1792,  and  was  interred  in  the  old  barial 
ground  at  Sonbory,  but  the  exact  spot  of  his  interment 
cannot  at  the  present  time  be  identified.  Hon.  William 
Hard^i,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  the 
Librarian  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  of  Savan- 
nah, is  among  the  descendants  of  this  distinguished 
soldier. 


The  Battle  of  One  of  the  hardest  fought  battles 

Chickasawhachee.  of  the  Creek  Indian  War  occurred 

in  this  comity,  in  1836,  the  battle  of 
Chidiasawhachee,  so  called  from  a  creek  of  this  name.  It 
seems  that,  after  the  burning  of  Boanoke,  in  Stewart 
Connty,  the  red  sldas,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
penetrated  into  the  depths  of  Chickasawhachee  Swamp, 
where  they  took  possession  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  dense  tanglewood.  Two  small  companies  of  militia 
followed  the  trail  of  these  Indians  to  the  sonlii,  finding 
that  a  number  of  murders  had  been  committed  by  them 
upon  helpless  women  and  children.  Later  they  were 
re-inforced  by  the  arrival  of  other  troops;  and,  while 
some  of  tiiem  penetrated  into  the  swamp,  others  re- 
mained along  the  edges  in  order  to  guard  the  narrow 
passage  ways  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  savages. 
In  the  engagement  which  followed,  on  July  3, 1836,  there 
was  some  terrifle  fighting.  It  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  at 
close  rai^;  bnt  -the  Indians  were  dispersed,  and  most 
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of  them  were  either  captured  or  killed  before  reaching 
Florida.  There  were  only  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
Geoi^a  troops  wounded  in  this  engagement  and  only 
one  man  killed.  Says  White:'  "The  consequences  of 
this  action  were  t-ery  important,  as  it  prevented  the 
junction  of  a  hand  of  brave  and  experienced  warriors 
with  the  Seminoles,  who  were  then  giving  the  general 
government  much  trouble  in  Florida.  Although  the 
troops  engaged  in  it  were  militia,  without  experience  or 
discipline,  they  behaved  with  great  coolness  and  bravery." 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  pioneer  settlers 
of    Baker    included    the    Tinslys,    the 
Howar(fe,  the  Halls,  the  Bobbys,  the  Wheelers  and  the 
Jamigans. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  he  added  the  names  of 
the  first  Grand  Jurors,  empanelled  in  1827,  as  follows : 
John  S.  Porter,  John  Kell,  Stephen  Johnson,  Curtis 
NeUums,  John  Kelly,  William  Kemp,  John  Dennard, 
Berrajah  Joyner,  Robert  Kelly,  Benjamin  Keaton,  Henry 
Smith,  Nathan  Griflfin,  John  L.  W.  Spears,  Asa  Fescue, 
Thomas  Howard,  Hillary  Hooks,  John  Gillion,  Patrick 
Sessum,  Charles  S.  Miller,  James  J.  Goodwin,  Josepb 
Hollaway. 

Hon.  Moses  Port  was  the  presiding  Judge  nnd 
Thomas  F.  Whittington  the  Clerk.  On  acooont  of  the 
orderly  condition  of  the  coimty  there  were  no  grievances 
to  present,  whereupon  the  court  adjourned. 


Gov.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Baker  where  he  owned  an  extensive  plantation. 

•HIatorlMl  C«n«eUoM  of  G«orgi«,  BaImt  Cotrnfr.  8«raiii«Ii.  lait. 
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Nelson  Tift,  the  founder  of  Albany,  purchased  large 
tracts  of  pine  land  in  what  was  then  Baker  and  became 
the  foremost  pioneer  citizen  in  this  section  of  Qeorgia. 
He  also  represented  the  State  in  Congress. 

Archibald  Odom,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in 
Baker,  at  the  age  of  84.  Here  also  lived  Young  Allen, 
a  man  of  some  note  in  the  early  days.  He  represented 
Baker  in  Uie  famous  Tariff  Convention  at  Milledgeville 


BALDWIN 

Crcfttad  by  LeglaUtiTe  Aet.  Mar  n.  isoi-  Nuii6d  tor  Hon.  Abmhun 
Baldwin,  a  dlatlngulahed  UnltMl  StAtea  Senator  from  Oaorgia,  a  mamber  of 
the  Continental  CoogresB,  and  author  of  the  bill  to  eitabllah  the  flrst  State 
TJnlvenlty  In  America.  At  the  ctoae  of  the  lone-protraated  Oconee  War, 
Georgia  acquired  from  the  Creek  Indian*,  by  the  treaty  ot  1801.  at  Fort 
Wilkinson,  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  were  soon  ther«Btter  divided  Into 
three  larso  couDtles:  BaldwtD,  Wayne  and  Wilkinson,  from  each  of  which 
smaller  ones  were  subsequently  formed.  Baldwin  when  flrst  organised.  In 
ISOt,  Included  Jasper,  Jones,  Morgan,  Putnam  and  a  small  part  of  Twiggs. 
Uniedgeville,  the  county-Heat  of  Baldwin,  was  tor  mora  than  sixty  j«an  the 
State  capital  of  Qeorgia.  Named  for  Hon.  John  Mlltedge,  a  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  who  became  Governor  of  the  State,  a  member  of  Congresa,  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  a  generous  friend  and  patron  of  eduea- 
Oon.  He  was  a  native  of  Savantiah  ajid  a  deseendant  of  John  UiUedge,  who 
came  to  America  with  Oglethorpe  In  ni».  Oovemor  Mllledge  deeded  to  the 
State  Untvarslty,  then  known  bb  Franklin  College,  a  large  traet  of  land,  aa 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Athens  Is  today  buUt, 

Abraham  Baldwin  was  bom  at  Guildford,  Conn., 
November  6,  1754  and  died  in  "Washington,  D.  0.,  March 
4,  1807,  while  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  came  to  Georgia,  in  1784,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Gfeneral  Nathanael  Greene,  to  practice  law.  Be- 
fore removing  to  the  South,  he  had  been  a  tutor  at  Tale, 
a  student  of  divinity,  and  a  Chaplain  in  the  Continraital 
Army.  His  prestige  as  a  scholar  brought  him  at  once 
into  prominence ;  and  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
latnre  within  three  months  after  his  arrival.  Says  Dr. 
G.  R.  Glenn:*  "When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature 
the  providence  of  his  coming  to  Georgia  began  to  be 
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revealed.  His  dream  of  a  great  commonweailth  was  one 
of  ednoated  constituents.  He  drew  a  charter  for  a  com- 
plete flystem  of  State  edncation,  wiih  a  great  UniTersity 
at  the  head  and  coimnon  schools  at  the  base,  to  be  rap- 
ported  by  State  taxation.  The  charter,  bom  in  the 
brain  of  this  militant  educationalist  and  adopted  hy  the 
State  before  the  Federal  Constitution  had  been  ratified, 
baa  come  do-wn  to  ns  practically  unaltered.  His  provis- 
ions,  one  after  another,  have  been  pnt  into  execution  by 
successive  le^slation  until  now  the  system,  as  outlined 
by  Baldwin  in  1784  is  well  nigh  complete.  Only  one  pro- 
vision indeed  remains  to  be  added,  viz:  the  provision 
for  secondary  schools  in  each  county  of  the  State."  Mr. 
Baldwin  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  first  State 
University  in  America;  and  he  setred  as  the  oMci^  head 
of  this  instittrtion  for  fourteen  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  former-co-laborers  at  Yale, 
Professor  Josiah  Meigs,  who  was  cihosen  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. In  1785,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  chosen  by  the 
Le^slature  to  represent  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress; and  he  remained  thereafter  oontinnonsly  in  the 
public  service  imtil  his  death.  With  Wm.  Few,  in  1787, 
he  signed  the  Federal  Constitution  for  G}«orgia,  and 
in  the  debates  of  the  Continental  Oongrees  he  largely 
helped  to  mold  the  conservative  sentiment  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  upper  legislative  branch  of 
the  government.  He  lacked  only  two  years  of  completing 
his  second  term  as  United  States  Senator  when  his  bril- 
liant career  of  usefulness  came  to  an  end;  and  he  was 
buried  near  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  General  James 
Jackson,  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  on  Qie  banks  of 
the  Potomac. 


Ante-Bellum  Days      To  accommodate  the  members  of 
Recalled.  the  Legislature  and  the  hundreds 

of  visitors  who  were  drawn  to 
Milledgeville,  several  substantial  hotels  were  built  The 
most  pretentious  of  these  was  Lafayette  Hall,  a  strnoture 
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at  'bridk  f rontioog  Jefferson  and  Hancock  streets.  It  con- 
tained ihirty-one  rooms  and  cost  $25,000,  an  enormons 
gam  far  tins  wirly  period.  Eagle  Tavern,  on  Wayne 
stiBet,  was  another  famons  inn  which  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  Imsiness  district.  Jackson  Hall,  to  the  east  of  the 
StKte  House,  was  long  a  favorite  gathering  place  of  the 
notables.  There  was  also  the  Planter's  Hotel,  to  which 
not  a  few  of  the  wealthy  nabobs  resorted ;  the  Manraon 
^Smae,  whidi  was  named  for  the  Governor's  place  of 
renAence,  and  sooree  of  smaller  establishments. 

The  first  ttulding  ereoied  in  Milledgeville  stood  on 
Franklin  street  and  was  constructed  of  logs  in  1804.  The 
first  frame  honse  was  bnilt  by  Gfeneral  Scott — for  whom 
Scottsboro  was  named — on  the  comer  of  BVanklin  and 
Elbert  BtreetB,  where  it  stood  for  more  than  seventy- 
fire  years. 

Some  time  before  the  war  the  comity  Court  Honse 
WB8  destroyed  by  fire,  involving  the  loss  of  many  iropor- 
tairt  doomnents,  bnt  fortunately  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Ordinary  were  preserved.  These  throw  a  num- 
her  of  interesfing  side-lights  npon  the  early  life  of 
Milledgeville.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,*  the  first 
IfofihocGst  ehnrch  was  bnilt  in  1807.  It  occnpied  a  lot 
giJanted  by  the  State,  on  the  capitol  square.  In  1827  it 
WB8  waperaeded  by  the  present  handsome  structure. 
Oflier  denominations  were  likewise  ^ven  lots  on  the 
pnWic  sqnare,  inclnding  the  Presbyterians,  the  Episco- 
palians, and  the  Baptists ;  bnt  when  the  building  which 
bdonged  to  the  last  named  flock  burned  to  the  ground  the 
congregation  rebuilt  on  "Wayne  street.  The  Roman 
Catholics  erected  a  neat  brick  structure  on  Jefferson 
street 

But  notwithstanding  the  religions  tone  thus  given  to 
the  town,  there  was  much  dissipation,  due  to  the  none 
too  abstemious  example  set  by  some  of  the  foremost 
public  men  of  Geor^a  at  this  time. 
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Both  the  game  of  poker  and  the  code  dnello  were 
liberally  patronized  by  the  votaries  of  politics.  Heated 
discussions  often  oeenrred  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels. 
w<here  debates  ending  in  blows  were  of  frequent  oocor- 
rence;  but  with  the  old-time  gentry  the  final  oourt  of  ap- 
peals was  the  field  of  honor.  These  were  the  times  when 
the  State  was  divided  into  feudal  camps  between  Clarke 
and  Troup;  when  the  atmosphere  was  inflamed  by  the 
omnipresent  tariff  wrangle  of  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion;  and  when  strong  men  ordinarily  sedate  and  calm 
were  aiwept  into  a  frenzy  of  passion  by  the  oncoming 
storm  of  the  Civil  War. 


Original  Settlers.  As  gathered  from  various  sources,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Baldwin  were  as  follows :  Colonel 
Seaborn  Jones,  General  John  Scott,  GJeneral  W.  S.  San- 
ford,  Colonel  Zachariah  Lamar,  John  Rutherford,  Robert 
Rutherford,  James  Barrow,  Dr.  Tomlinaon  Fort,  Seaton 
Grantland,  Fleming  Grantland,  Miller  Grieve,  Goodwin 
Myrick,  Daniel  Tucker,  Harper  Tucker,  Dr.  Samuel 
"Wliite,  Dr.  Samuel  Boykin,  William  Sanford,  A.  Green^ 
Thomas  Napier,  William  Napier,  Peter  Fair,  James  Hay- 
good,  Charles  Wright,  William  Williamson,  Walton  Har- 
ris, Augustin  Harris,  W.  D.  Jarrett,  Daniel  Fluker,  Green 
Jordan,  Matthew  Butts,  Arthur  Butts,  William  Deve- 
reaux,  Leroy  Greene,  and  Elijah  Moore. 


The  Banquet  to 

General  La  Fayette.  Volnme  II. 


The  Great  Anti- 
Tariff    Convention : 
Forsyth  and  Berrien 
Wrestie    in    Debate 
for  Three  days.  <  ..      Vplnme  H. 
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Famous  Newspapers     It  is  doubtful  if  newspapers  have 
of  MilledgeviUe.  ever  wielded  a  more  powerful  in- 

fluence in  State  politics  than  during 
the  days  when  the  Southern  Recorder  and  the  Federal 
Union  dominated  the  field  of  Georgia  journalism.  They 
were  brilliantly  edited  by  men  who  were  strangers  to  the 
word  fear;  who  were  as  skillful  in  handling  sword  or 
pistol  as  in  wielding  the  pen;  and  who  literally  made 
and  unmade  public  men.  The  times  were  controversial. 
Feeling  ran  high;  and  the  diction  of  the  editorial  page, 
though  cast  in  the  purest  of  English  molds,  fairly  bristled 
like  the  bayonets  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  The  earliest 
of  the  newspapers  of  MilledgeviUe  was  the  Journal.  It 
was  founded  in  1809  by  Seaton  Grantland,  in  association 
with  his  brother,  Fleming ;  and  for  ten  years  it  proved  a 
most  effective  agent  in  shaping  .  public  opinion.  The 
bitter  feud  between  Clarke  and  Crawford,  which  made 
the  State  a  daily  battle-ground,  was  then  at  its  height, 
affecting  for  weal  or  for  woe  the  destiny  of  every  man 
in  politics.  The  sympathies  of  the  Qrantlands  were  with 
William  H.  Crawford,  since  they  were  both  native 
Virginians. 

In  1819  Fleming  Grantland  died.  Grieved  by  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  Seaton  Grantland  sold  the  paper  which 
they  had  jointly  founded ;  but  during  the  year  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Richard  McAllister  Orme  and  founded 
the  famous  Southern  Recorder,  which  almost  from  the 
start  developed  the  powers  of  a  king-maker.  The  first 
popular  election  for  Governor  of  Georgia  took  place  in 
1825  and  the  triumph  of  the  Troup  ticket  at  the 
ballot  box  was  credited  to  the  dominant  influence  of  this 
sheet.  Seaton  Grantland  remained  at  the  editorial  helm 
until  1833  when  he  relinquished  his  interest  to  Miller 
Grieve,  a  kinsman  by  marriage,  the  latter  having  wedded 
his  niece.  Prom  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Southern 
Recorder,  Seaton  Grantland  was  sent  to  Congress,  a 
proof  of  the  powerful  sway  which  he  exercised  over  the 
affeetionB  of  men  in  his  district. 
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Bat  the  paper  lost  nothing  in  the  way  of  presUge 
under  Miller  Grieve.  He  wielded  a  trenchant  and  vigor- 
ons  pen,  and  was  moreover  a  man  of  strong  character. 
He  remained  at  the  editorial  helm  for  twenty  years,  and 
throughout  this  entire  time  was  associated  witii  Richard 
McAllister  Orme,  much  of  whose  time  was  given  to  the 
business  affairs  of  the  paper,  bat  who  wrote  an  occaaional 
leader  with  powerful  effect.  The  Southern  Recorder  was 
styled  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Whig  party  in  Geoi^a 
and  the  second  election  of  George  E.  Gilmer  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship was  undoubtedly  won  in  the  editorial  sanetam 
of  this  great  newspaper.  The  Federal  Union  was  founded 
some  time  after  the  Southern  Recorder  and  was  ecfited 
from  1830  to  1835  by  the  accomplished  John  A.  Cnthbert 
When  the  State  capital  was  removed  to  Atlanta,  the 
political  ascendancy  of  Milledgeville  was  lost  and  the  two 
papers  were  afterwards  nnited,  forming  the  Union- 
Recorder,  which  is  still  published  at  Milledgeville,  where 
it  divides  the  local  field  with  the  News,  a  paper  owned 
and  edited  by  the  McAuliffes. 


Georgia's  Greatest 
Assemblage  of  Intel- 
lects: The  Secession 
Convention.  VolnniA  II. 


Baldwin  in  the         Eight  miles     from    Milledgeville,    in 
Revolution.  a  grove  of  forest  oaks,  is  the  grave 

of  an  old  Revolutionary  patriot — ■ 
Major  Jacob  Gumm.  He  was  an  officer  not  only  in  the 
first  but  also  in  the  second  war  with  England,  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  records  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  both 
struggles.  The  place  of  his  burial  has  been  marked  by  the 
Nancy  Hart  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  with  a  handsome 
stone,  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department.  The 
stone  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  white  marble,  four  feet 
in  height,  and  is  set  upon  a  granite  base,  the  latter  a 
gift  of  the  Chapter. 
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On  August  18,  1911,  the  exercises  of  nnveUing  took 
plaee  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  spectators.  The 
day  was  an  ideal  oae.  In  addition  to  the  specially  iatited 
gaests  conveyed  to  the  place  in  aatomobiles,  there  were 
also  a  nomber  of  people  gathered  from  the  countryside,' 
eager  to  witness  the  impressive  ceremonies. 

Kfrs.  Mary  Howell  Scott  sketched  in  brief  words  the 
story  of  the  movement  to  obtain  the  marker  from  the 
United  States  government.  Miss  Cora  Qtunm,  a  great- 
granddaughter  read  a  paper  on  the  life  of  her  diatin- 
goished  ancestor;  President  M.  M.  Parks,  of  the  QeoEgia 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  made  an  eloquent  talk  on 
patriotiRn;  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Charlton,  of  Savannah, 
followed  with  an  earnest  plea  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric shrines.  Ten  descendants  of  the  old  Bevolntionary 
soldier  were  present.  It  was  to  be  r^retted,  however, 
that  his  son,  Jacob  Gnmm,  Jr.,  was  prevented  by  the 
infinnities  of  extreme  old  age  from  attending  the  exer- 
cises. He  lacked  only  two  years  of  the  caitury  mark ;  and, 
while  his  bent  figure  might  have  added  something  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  occasion,  it  was  nevertheless  an 
event  of  great  solemnity,  and  one  long  to  be  remembered. 


James  Barrow,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  a 
soldieT  of  the  Revolution,  who  served  at  Valley  Porge, 
Qermantown,  Brandywine  and  Savannah,  settled  in 
Baldwin  soon  after  the  new  county  was  opened.  He  died 
in  Milledg«ville  at  the  age  of  73.  His  wife  was  Patience 
Crmshaw,  a  lady  of  Virginia  parentage.  One  of  his 
grandaoufi,  Hon.  Pope  Barrow,  became  a  United  States 
Sraator.  Another,  Dr.  David  Crenshaw  Barrow,  was 
cafied  in  1906  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
Qeor^. 


It  is  perhaps  known  to'  a  few  only  that  within  a  short 
distance  of  Hilledgeville,  at  Beckom's  Mount,  on  the 
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edge  of  what  is  called  the  "Big  GuUey"  lies  buried  an 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Maj.  Samuel  Beekom. 
During  the  dark  days  of  the  struggle,  when  added  to 
the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Tarleton  were  the  atrocities 
of  Indian  warfare,  he  not  only  stood  bravely  in  the 
breach  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  but 
guarded  with  sleepless  vigilance  the  few  white  settlers 
in  this  part  of  the  State  from  the  Indians.  The  following 
item  of  history  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Nancy 
Hart  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  concerning  Major  Beekom. 
Sometime  previous  to  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians 
at  Fort  "Wilkinson,  Major  Beekom  was  in  charge  of  the 
fort,  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Word  came  one  day  of 
a  proposed  raid  of  the  Indians  and  Major  Beekom,  taking 
a  few  men  with  him,  went  out  to  warn  the  settlers  and 
to  obtain  re-inforeements.  He  left  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  sufScient  garrison  to  protect  the  fort  ontil  his 
return.  But  either  he  was  mis-informed  of  the  time  of 
the  attack,  or  the  Indians  learning  of  his  absence  rushed 
the  attack  on  the  fort.  At  any  rate  Major  Beekom 
returned  to  find  the  garrison  in  ruins  and  all  massacred, 
including  his  young  wife,  with  three  little  children, 
the  youngest,  an  infant  of  seven  months.  At  first  he  wb.s 
prostrated  with  grief  but  like  the  brave  man  he  was, 
he  eventually  resumed  his  duties  and  continued  to  guard 
the  Bettiers  from  Indian  assaults  until  relieved  of  his 
command  a  number  of  years  later.  For  his  services  to 
the  coimtry  he  was  granted  an  estate  near  Milledgeville 
which  he  named  " Beekom 's  Mount,"  where  he  died  an 
old  man.  The  Legislature  erected  a  monument  over  his 
grave  as  a  mark  of  the  State's  appreciation  of  his  gallant 
record  as  an  officer.  Major  Beekom  married  a  second  time 
late  in  life ;  and  of  his  second  marriage  there  were  several 
childrrai.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Big  Gully  is  said  to 
be  caving  toward  the  grave  of  the  old  patriot,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Nancy  Hart  Chapter  to  remove  the  ashes  of 
Major  Beekom  to  the  cemetery  at  Milledgeville;  and 
steps  in  this  direction  have  already  been  taken. 
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James  Thomas,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  near 
Milledgeville,  in  1844,  well  advanced  in  years.  For 
meritorions  conduct  on  the  field  he  received  a  sword  from 
General  Nathanael  Greene,  his  superior  officer.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  Confederate  Brigadier- General, 
Bryan  M.  Thomas.  The  roll  of  patriots  of  '76  includes 
also  "William  Anderson  and  Samuel  Slaughter,  hoth  of 
whom  are  bnried  in  Baldwin.  Abner  Hammond,  a  Bevo- 
Intaonary  patriot  died  at  Milledgeville  and  Wm.  A.  Ten- 
nille  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  while  a  resident  of 
Baldwin,  in  1814. 


Incidents    of    Sher- 
man's Visit.  Volume  II. 


Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity: Where  Lanier 
was  Educated. 


Near  the  site  of  Oglethorpe  University  was  established 
m  1837  the  Georgia  State  Sanitarium,  an  institution, 
which,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plants  of  this 
character  in  the  South.  Forty  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased on  which  to  erect  the  original  structure,  and  in 
1842  the  building  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  Medical  services  were  at  first  rendered  by 
the  trustees  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
among  which  number  was  Dr.  Tomlinson  Fort,  Dr.  B.  A. 
White,  and  Dr.  George  D.  Case;  but  on  account  of  the 
increased  demands  upon  the  time  of  these  busy  men  the 
office  of  resident  physician  was  created,  and  Dr.  David 
Cooper  was  chosen  to  fill  this  position.  He  remained  in 
charge  until  1846,  when  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Green  succeeded 
him;  and  it  was  under  this  splendid  or{!:nnizer  that  the 
institution  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  began  to 
develop  upon  broad  lines.    Dr.  Green  was  an  exceptional 
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man.  His  father  was  an  Inah  exile,  who,  haying  joined 
the  ill-fated  rebellion  of  1798,  betook  hiTnaftlf  for  safefy 
to  America,  on  the  final  collapse  of  the  patriotic  aprising 
which  bronghit  the  noted  Bobert  Emmet  to  the  scaffold. 
The  refugee  was  a  man  of  culture  who  became  a  professor 
in  the  State  University  at  Athens  and  bequeathed  to  Ms 
son  a  rich  inheritance  both  of  intellect  and  of  .paitriotism. 
Dr.  Green  remained  conUnuously  in  charge  of  the 
asylTua  as  resident  physician  and  superintendent  until  the 
time  -of  his  death,  in  1879 ;  after  an  mtbroken  tenure  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  main 
hallway,  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanitarium  has  been  placed 
a  tablet  of  marble  which  bears  the  following  testinuuy  to 
lus  virtues : 


Id  meinoi?  of  ThomBa  Htsgerald  Qia«o,  H.  D., 
bom  DM«mber  25,  1804,  died  VtibToaij  13,  1878. 
Thirtf-ttiTee  jmze  of  tiis  life,  devoted  witb  a  npreme 
aSectioQ,  UQwuriod  es&I,  and  aidnoos  labor,  as 
resident  ph7«ician  and  Baperistendeiit  of  tbia  inatita- 
tion,  Oeorgia'a  greatert  charitT',  boar  iritnew  to  hia 
CbiiaUan  obaraeter  u  a  pb^ai^n  and  philautbropiat 
Bei«aeo  moomB  bia  loaa,  bnmanitT-  ieT«Tea  bia  name, 
religion  embalnis  bis  memoir.  Erected  by  ordw  of 
the  board  of  trneteea,  1679." 


In  1803,  a  penitentiary  was  established  at  MiUedge- 
ville ;  but,  on  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital  to  Atlanta, 
it  was  superseded  by  the  notorious  convict  lease  system. 
The  latter  la  turn  was  finally  abolished,  in  1908,  as  the 
result  of  sensational  investigations;  and  since  then  the 
convicts  of  the  State  have  been  put  to  work  upon  the 
public  highways.  In  1897,  the  Prison  Commission  of 
G-eorgia  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  with  a 
view  to  the  betterment  of  existing  conditions,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  board  was  the  establishment  near 
Milledgeville  of  a  State  Farm,  embodying  certain  refor- 
matory features. 
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Scottaboro,  a  town  four  miles  to  the  B<nt£h  of  Milledlge- 
Tffle,  was  named  for  General  John  Scott,  an  officer  of  the 
State  militia. 


Port  Wilkuuon.  Scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  this 
famons  stronghold  which  stood  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Oconee  Biver,  three  miles  to  the  sontii 
of  Uilledgeyille.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  important 
treaty  of  1802.  At  this  time,  an  extensive  area  of  land 
embraced  between  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmnlgee  Rivers 
was  ceded  to  the  State  by  the  Creek  Indians,  also  a  tract 
Bonth  of  the  Altamaha.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
the  Federal  government  thiongh  the  following  commis- 
sionera :  James  Wilkinson,  Andrew  Pickens,  and 
Benjamin  Hawkins.  It  was  signed  by  forty  ehiefs  aad 
warriors,  on  Jnne  16,  1802,  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  January  11, 1S03.  The  laniis  acquired 
by  the  State  under  this  compact  were  organized  into  three 
parent  counties:  Baldwin  Wayne  and  Wilkinson. 


Near  the  coart  honse  sqnaxe,  an  artistic  monumw.t 
to  the  Confederate  dead  was  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Chajpter  of  the  t.  D.  C. 


TnKi  Noted  Scbooli    Under  an  act  c^  the  General  As- 
of  HiBedgcvtUc.  sembly,  approved  October  14,  1879, 

the  old  State  Capitol  bnilding  at 
Uilledgeville — the  most  historic  stnictnre  in  the  State — 
beeoMe  the  property  of  the  Middle  G«orgia  Military  and 
A^coltnml  College  and  entered  npon  a  new  career  of 
samoe  to  tke  commonwealth.  The  name  of  the  ii»titn- 
tion,  by  reason  of  certais  organic  changes,  became  in 
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1901  the  Georgia  Military  College,  a  title  by  which,  it  is 
still  known.  The  presidents  of  the  institution  have  been 
as  follows:  Dr.  H.  S.  Dndley,  1880-1882;  D.  M.  Cone, 
acting,  1882-1883;  Dr.  W.  F.  Cook,  1883-1885;  D.  M. 
Cone,  acting,  1885-1886;  General  D.  H.  Hill,  1886-1889; 
Major  J.  Colton  Lines  1889-1892;  Colonel  J.  C.  Wood- 
ward, 1892-1896;  William  E.  Reynolds,  1896  to  1912; 
and  0.  B.  Horton,  1912  to  date.  The  Georgia  Military 
College  is  one  of  the  best  educational  plants  in  the  State. 
The  discipline  is  strict,  the  standard  of  scholarship  high, 
and  the  moral  tone  unsurpassed. 


In  the  summer  of  1889,  the  Georgia  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  came  into  existence  by  an  act  of  the 
State  Le^slature.  Hon.  William  Y.  Atkinson,  then  a 
representative  from  Coweta  Comity,  afterwards  Gover- 
nor, was  the  author  of  the  bill  to  establish  this  great 
institution.  The  comer  stone  of  the  main  building  was 
laid  with  impressive  ceremonies,  on  November  27,  1890, 
and  the  college  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception 
of  pupils,  on  September  30, 1891.  The  usefulness  of  this 
great  school  to  the  State  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
most  thorough  test.  It  stands  today  a  monument  to  the 
practical  statesmanship  of  the  far-sighted  ^an  who,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Much  is  also  due  to  the  splendid  power  of 
organization  which  the  first  executive  head  of  the  institn- 
tion,  Professor  J.  Harris  Chappell,  brought  to  the  helm 
of  affairs.  Dr.  M.  M.  Parks,  tiie  present  executive  head 
of  the  institution,  took  charge  in  1903;  nor  could  the 
mantle  of  authority  have  fallen  upon  worthier  shoulders. 
Dr.  Parks  is  broadly  equipped  by  scholarship,  travel,  and 
experience  for  the  duties  of  his  high  position,  and  under 
him  the  command  to  halt  haa  never  once  been  given.  The 
famous  old  executive  mansion,  which  for  years  sheltered 
the  Governors  of  Georgia,  is  now  one  of  the  dormitories 
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of  this  institntioD.    It  also  contains  the  office  of  Dr. 
Parks. 


Baldwin's  Distin-  In  addition  to  the  long  line  of  Gover- 
guished  Residents,  norg  who,  from  1807  to  1868, 
sojonmed  officially  at  MilledgeviUe, 
there  were  many  distinguished  Georgians  who  were 
pennanent  residents  of  the  town.  Governor  David  B. 
Mitchell,  for  whom  a  county  in  Georgia  was  named  and 
who.  twice  filled  the  executive  chair,  lived  and  died  in 
MilledgeviUe.  Thomas  P.  Games,  a  native  of  Maryland, 
came  to  MilledgeviUe  for  the  practice  of  law  soon  after 
the  seat  of  government  was  located  at  this  place. 
He  represented  Georgia  in  Congreas,  from  1793 
to  1795,  in  association  with  Abraham  Baldwin  and 
Oeorge  Matthews.  He  was  the  first  Judge  of  the 
Western  Circuit,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1798,  and  a  commissioner  to  run  the  line 
between  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  town  of  Cames- 
ville,  in  Franklin  County,  was  named  for  him;  also  the 
Games  road,  an  important  highway  in  the  early  days, 
nmning  from  Augusta  northward. 

General  Jett  Thomas  was  a  resident  of  MilledgeviUe. 
Be  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812,  under 
Geaieral  Floyd,  and  afterwards  became  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  militia.  He  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  first  buildipgs  occupied  by  Franklin  College  at 
Athens,  after  which  he  took  the  contract  for  the  State 
House  at  MilledgeviUe.  Thomas  County  was  named  for 
this  eminent  Georgian. 


Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr.,  father  of  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  statesman  of  the  same  name, — ^himself  a  man 
of  rare  attainments,  styled  the  great  Judge  Lamar, — 
lived  and  died  at  MilledgeviUe. 

Major  Joel  Crawford  also  lived  here.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  a  member  of  Congress  for 
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four  jears,  and  a  commiBnoner  to  surrey  the  boondary 
line  between  Geor^a  and  Alabama.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  candidate  for  Governor.  Major  Crawford  died  on  bis 
plantation  in  southwest  Georgia,  near  tbe  present  town 
of  Blafeely. 

Beaton  Grantland,  who  represented  Geoi^a  in  Con- 
gress from  1835  to  1839,  was  a  distingnisbed  resident  of 
Mille(^ville.  He  was  for  years  editor  of  tiie  Southern 
Recorder,  a  paper  which  he  founded  in  association  witti 
BSehard  McAllister  Orme.  The  late  Finning  O.  da- 
Kgnen,  one  oS  the  most  brilliant  men  of  Georgia,  .was 
Ms  grandson. 

Dr.  T«mlin&on  Fort  'lived  here.  His  father,  Artfaor 
Port,  was  a  patriot  of  76,  sat  in  the  Ooimcil  of  Safety, 
served  on  the  field,  and  took  an  active  part  in  simpiiig 
Mrly  State  legislation.  Dr.  Fort  raised  a  compaoDy 
during  the  War  of  1812,  went  to  the  front,  and  wias 
crip^ed  for  life  by  a  wound  received  in  the  'tnee.  ffo 
was  afterwards  twice  elected  to  Congress. 


Judge  Iverson  L.  Harris,  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  for  two  years,  was  a  resident  of  Milledgeville. 
Judge  E.  H.  Pottle,  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  also  lived 
here.  Two  of  his  sons  have  lately  risen  to  distinction-' 
J.  R.  Pottle,  of  Baxley,  the  newly  appointed  Judge  of  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  and  J.  E.  Pottle,  of  Milledgeville, 
Solicitor-General  of  the  Northern  Circuit  and  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Qeor^a. 

Here  lived  Judge  Daniel  B.  Sanford  a  gallant  soldier 
and  a  much  beloved  citizen  for  whom  the  local  camp  of 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  was  named. 

Dr.  Samuel  K.  Talmage  was  for  years  President  of 
Oglethorpe  University,  an  institution  of  learning  located 
near  Milledgeville.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  noted  Brook- 
lyn divine. 

Brigadier-General  George  P.  Doles  lived  here.  He 
wiat  killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  on  June  2,  1864,  at  the  age 
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of  33,  one  of  the  yoongest  of  Confederate  of5eere.  He 
vas  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Qeorge  F.  Fierce.  The  list  of 
^tingnished  residents  also  inolndes,  Miller  Greeve,  who 
SDOoeeded  Seatim  Grantland  as  editor  of  the  SoutherH 
Recorder;  Augustas  H.  Kenan,  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate OimgresB :  William  H.  Torrence,  Hines  Holt, 
Bobert  Entherford,  and  William  Y.  Hansell,  nO'ted  law^ 
yers ;  Zachariah  Lamar  and  Leonidas  Jordan,  planters 
The  amassed  large  fortnnes,  and  scores  of  others  too 
DomeroDB  to  mention  in  detail. 


BANKS 


Cr«att«d  l>]r  IieslalatlTB  Act,  December  II,  I8SS,  from  parts  o(  two  coun- 
Uea:  HAberAun  mid  Franklin.  Named  for  Dr.  Richard  Banks,  one  of  the 
■Boat  noted  practitioners  of  medicine  on  tbe  frontier  of  Upper  aeorslB. 
Homar  !•  the  oonnty-seat.     Origin  ot  the  name  unauthentlcated. 

!^<diaTd  Banks  was  a  noted  antebellum  snrgeon.  His 
profflBaional  circuit  is  said  to  have  embraced  an  area  of 
one  himdred  square  miles;  and  he  wielded  an  influence 
possessed  by  few  men  in  public  life.  He  was  bom  in 
Elbert  County  in  1784.  At  the  University  of  Geoi^a  he 
was  a  class-mate  of  the  great  jnrlst,  Hon  Joseph  Henry 
Lumpkin;  and  after  receiving  his  diploma  from  Athens 
he  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  man  of  extreme  modesty  settled  in  the 
little  comitry  village  of  Ruckersville  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession; bat  so  proDoonced  was  his  skill  as  a  surgeon, 
that  he  soon  became  known  throughout  Upper  Georgia, 
while  he  attended  numbers  of  patients  in  South  Carolina. 
He  was  veritably  a  knight  of  the  saddle-bags,  spending 
Qie  greater  part  of  his  time  on  horse-back.  He  was  found 
as  «£ten  at  the  bedeides  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich;  and, 
tboBgh  his  fees  were  sometimes  large,  he  never  made 
them  an  object.  Li  1832,  he  removed  to  Gainesville, 
where  be  resided  until  his  death  in  1850.  The  Federal 
gowrmotait  often  employed  Dr.  Banks  to  visit  the  Chero- 
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kee  Indiane,  and  he  earned  the  gratitnde  of  the  red  men 
hy  some  very  marvelons  cures.  He  was  notably  succesB- 
fol  in  operations  upon  the  eye,  removing  a  number  of 
caitaracts,  and  was  almost  unrivalled  in  lithotomy  cases. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  stated  to  a  friend  that 
out  of  sixty  cases  of  the  latter  character  only  two  were  un- 
successful. It  was  due  to  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  masses  that  when  a  new  county  was 
created  in  1858  out  of  the  territory  over  which  he  trav- 
eled the  people  insisted  upon  calling  it  Banks,  in  his 
honor- 


Original  Settlers.    See    Habersham    and   Franklin,   the 
parent  counties,  from  which  Banks  was 
formed. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added  these  names:  P. 
C.  Key,  Joshua  Owens,  Logan  Pgrkins,  W.  E.  Bell,  S.  W. 
i^ruett,  and  a  number  of  others. 


Created  by  LeglslaUTe  Act,  December  S.  1B31,  from  Cherokee  Countr. 
It  waa  flrst  called  Caae,  Id  bonor  ot  OeneraJ  Lewis  Cass,  of  Ulcblgan.  But 
tbe  subtequent  views  cT  asDeral  Cass  on  the  Issue  of  slaTBiy.  oausad  k 
MVulston  of  teellOK  at  the  South;  aud  on  December  B,  ISOl,  tba  name  ot  the 
county  was  changed  to  Bartow,  Id  honor  of  the  Illustrious  hero  of  Ifanaaaas, 
Colonel  FTancU  S.  Bartow.  Cartersrllle.  the  county-seat,  was  nani*d  tor 
Faiish  Carter,  Esq.,  tbe  wealthiest  of  Georgla'a  ante-bellum  land-ownnra. 
When  flrst  organiied  the  county  Included  a  part  of  Gordon. 

Francis  S.  Bartow:  Francis  S.  Bartow  was  an  impas- 
"I  Go  to  Illustrate  sioned  advocate  of  State  Bights. 
Georgia."  Young,  magnetic,  eloquent,  bis  voice 

was  raised  with  dramatic  power 
from  more  than  one  platform  in  favor  of  secession ;  and 
wherever  he  spoke  he  fired  his  auditors  into  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm.    He  was  a  gifted  member  of  the  Savannah 
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Bar  and  a  conspicuoua  figure  in  the  military  drcles  of  tiie 
State.  On  the  eve  of  seoession,  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany, the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry,  he  participated  in 
the  famous  seizure  of  Fort  Pnlaski.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  he  resigned  Ms  seat  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, at  Montgomery,  to  plmige  at  once  into  the  vortex 
of  arma.  Colonel  Isaac  W.  Avery,  a  member  of  the  gal- 
lant band  who  accompanied  him  to  Virginia,  tells  the 
pathetic  but  splraidid  story  in  the  following  terse  para- 
graph. Says  he:"  "President  Davis  called  the  Con- 
federate Congress  together  on  April  29,  1861,  when  im- 
mediately an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  enlistment 
of  troops  for  the  war.  Francis  S.  Bartow,  chairman  of 
the  military  committee,  was  Captain  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany in  Savannah,  the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry,  of 
which  the  writer  was  a  member.  The  company  was 
oi^anized  in  1850.  Capt.  Bartow  was  in  communication 
with  the  company,  and  as  soon  as  the  act  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  troops  was  passed,  he  communicated  the 
fact  to  his  company  by  telegraph.  Thereupon  a  meeting 
was  promptly  called.  The  writer  well  remembers  the 
spirit  of  that  meeting.  Amid  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  and 
excitfflnent  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  tender- 
ing the  company  for  the  war  to  the  President.  The  tender 
was  flashed  over  the  wires  in  hot  haste,  and  the  accep- 
tance was  sent  back  as  quickly,  Capt.  Bartow  immediately 
seeking  Mr.  Davis.  To  this  superb  company  of  young 
men,  scarcely  one  of  whom  was  married,  an  organization 
made  up  of  the  best  young  citizens  of  Savannah,  sons 
of  her  old  and  honored  families — belongs  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  company  in  the  entire  Confederacy 
to  give  its  services  to  the  South  for  the  whole  war.  The 
company  left  for  Virginia,  on  May  21,  1861,  escorted  to 
the  depot  by  the  entire  soldiery  of  Savannah,  together 
wiih  swarming  throngs  of  citizens.  Amid  salvos  of 
artillery  and  shouts  of  approval  from  the  assembled 
popnlace,  the  train  moved  off  with  this  splendid  young 
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organization.  Th«y  bore  aims  belonging  to  tbe  State 
and  carried  them  without  the  consent  of  the  execoiiTa. 
Thia  rape  of  the  gnns  elicited  a  tart  correspondence  be- 
tween Gov.  Brown  and  Capt.  Bartow,  in  whidi  some 
harsh  things  were  said  on  both  sides,  which  probably 
each  of  these  patriotic  goitlemen  would  have  wished 
nnwritten.  Qov.  Brown  contended  for  the  State's  author- 
ity. Capt.  Bartow  repelled  what  he  regarded  an  aasanlt 
upon  his  patriotism.  In  his  letter  he  nsed  an  expression 
which,  in  connection  with  his  early  and  g^oriona  death  at 
Manassas,  bec^ne  a  marked  utterance.  He  said:  'I  go 
to  illnstrate  Georgia.'  All  of  these  incidents-'^hfi  par- 
ticipation in  the  seiznre  of  Port  Pnladri,  the  forcible 
taking  away  of  the  State's  gans,  the  controreisy  over 
them,  the  fact  that  the  company  was  the  first  to  enlist  fov 
the  war,  Capt  Bartow's  high  positiwi  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  all  tended  to  make  the  Oglethorpe  Light  In- 
fantry, of  Savannah,  a  company  of  note.  Together  wiitii 
other  troops  it  was  subsequently  organized  into  the  8th 
Georgia  regiment,  and  Capt.  Bartow  was  made  ColoneL 
The  sui^eon  was  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  so  proDflinant  in 
Georgia  politics,  who  afterwards  presented  a  handsome 
portrait  of  Bartow  to  the  Young  Men's  Library  Aasooia. 
tion  of  Atlanta.  The  regiment  was  finally  commanded  by 
Colonel  Lncins  M.  Lamar,  a  handsome  and  gallant  officer. 
It  made  an  excellent  record  of  service,  on  the  maidiT  in 
camp,  and  in  battle,  meeting  every  patriotic  rei|aire- 
ment." 


Bamsley  Gardens: 

A  Lost  Arcadia.  Page  27. 


Sbellman  Heights :  A 
Romance  of  Sher- 
man's March.  Page  31. 
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"Bill  Arp":  How  How  Major  Charles  H.  Smith— long 

Major  Smith  Found  a  resident  of  Cartersville— began 
His  Pen-Name.  (^    ^^^^    ^^^^   tl,g    pen-name    of 

"Bill  A)rp"  is  best  .told  in  the  words  of  the  noted  hmnorist 
himself.  "Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1861,"  says  the 
monntain  philosopher,  "when  onr  Southern  boys  were 
banting  for  a  fight  and  felt  like  they  could  whip  all  crea- 
tion, Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  ns  all 
to  disperse  within  thirty  days  and  to  quit  cavorting 
around." 

"I  remember  writing  an  answer  to  it  as  though  I  was 
a  good  Union  man  and  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  was 
willing  to  disperse  if  I  could,  but  it  was  almost  impossible, 
for  the  boys  were  mighty  hot  and  the  way  we  made  up 
onr  military  companies  was  to  send  a  man  down  the  lines 
with  a  bucket  of  water  and  if  a  fGllow  sizzed  like  a  hot 
iron  in  a  slack  trough  we  took  him,  and  if  he  didn't  sizz 
we  didn't  take  him;  but  nevertheless,  notwithstanding, 
and  80  forth,  if  we  could  possibly  disperse  within  thirty 
days  we  would  do  so,  but  I  thought  he  had  better  give  us 
more  time,  for  I  had  been  out  in  an  old  field  by  myself 
and  tried  to  disperse  and  couldn't." 

"I  thought  tlie  letter  was  right  smart  and  decently 
sarcastic,  and  so  I  read  it  to  some  of  my  friends  and  they 
seemed  to  think  it  was  right  smart,  too.  About  that  time 
I  looked  around  and  saw  the  original  Bill  Arp  standing 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  eagerly  listening.  As  he  came 
forward  he  said  to  me: 

"  'Squire,  are  you  going  to  print  that!'  " 

"  'I  reckon  I  will.  Bill,'  said  I." 

"  'What  name  are  you  going  to  put  to  it  '  asked  he." 

"  'I  don't  know  yet,'  said  I.  *I  haven't  thought  about 
a  name.' " 

"Then  he  brightened  up  and  said:  'Well,  Squire,  I 
widi  you  would  use  mine.  'Them's  my  sentiments';  and 
I  promised  him  I  would.  So  I  did  not  rob  Bill  Arp  of  his 
good  name,  but  took  it  on  request." 
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On  the  Trails  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Oarters- 
ville,  of  which  religions  body  Major  Smith  was  for  years 
a  mling  elder,  there  was  nnveiled  to  the  memory  of  the 
noted  hmnorist,  in  1908,  a  handsome  memorial  tablet,  on 
which  the  following  inscription  was  placed: 


■'Cbaries  H.  Smitih,  <BiU  Arp.'  1S2B-1903.  Autboi, 
Philosopher,  Bojal  Arch  Mason,  Oonfederate  Soldier, 
Chrifltiui.  Hia  pen,  ao  like  binuelf,  Softened  and 
Sweetened  Life  to  Unnumbered  Tbonsands.  God  Beat 
his  Loved  and  Loving  Heart." 


To  the  west  of  Cartersville  is  the  former  old  conntry 
home  of  General  P.  M.  B.  Young,  the  famous  soldier, 
congressman,  and  diplomat.  It  was  purchased  by  hia 
father  from  an  old  Indian  Chief.  The  residence  which 
today  occupies  the  site  is  a  handsome  structure  of  red 
brick,  with  massive  white  colmnns  in  front,  surrounded 
by  a  luxurant  grove  of  forest  oaks. 


Ruins  of  the  Fa-  Three  miles  from  Cartersville,  on  the 
moua  Cooper  Iron  Etowah  River,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Works.  famous  old  Cooper  Iron  Works.    At 

the  present  time  large  trees  are  grow- 
ing inside  the  dismantled  buildings,  and  desolation  riots 
where  once  stood  the  pioneer  industrial  establishment  of 
North  Georgia.  Something  like  $500,000  was  invested  at 
this  place  which  boasted  of  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory,  a 
store  with  a  full  supply  of  goods,  together  with  houses 
for  five  hundred  laborers,  and  a  stone  mill  with  a  capacity 
for  grinding  per  day  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour. 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  the  founder  of  this  immense  plant  whidi 
embraced  twelve  thousand  acres  in  extent,  was  a  native 
of  Hancock  County,  where  he  was  bom,  on  April  29, 1800, 
□ear  the  old  town  of  Powelton.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 
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Semmole  war  in  1836  he  organized  a  battalion  and  was 
given  the  eommission  of  Major.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  State  Sights  and  on  this  platform  was  elected  to 
Congress  for  two  successive  terma  first  as  a  Whig  and 
then  as  a  Democrat.  This  somewhat  anomolous  condition 
of  a£fair8  was  not  dne  to  any  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Maj.  Cooper  bnt  to  pending  issues  which  caused  a 
split  in  the  Georgia  delegation.  Whether  at  the  bar,  in 
politics  or  in  business,  Maj.  Cooper  was  an  avowed  leader, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  both  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  and  the  Georgia  Railways ;  and  to 
connect  with  the  former  he  built  with  his  own  means  a 
branch  line  t-o  his  works  at  Etowah.  Besides,  he  was  a 
prime  factor  in  the  building  of  the  Cartersville  and  Van 
Wert  Bailroad,  afterwards  extended  to  Cedartown. 
Major  Cooper  possessed  marvelous  foresight.  When  a 
location  was  first  chosen  for  Mercer  University,  sometime 
in  the  thirties,  he  advocated  Whitehall,  a  village  which 
then  stood  where  Atlanta  today  stands.  But  Penfield  was 
chosen,  and  the  institution  thus  failed  to  acquire  property 
which  was  afterwards  worth  millions.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Major  Cooper  that  the  currency  of  the  Confederate 
government  should  have  been  based  upon  cotton  and  that 
every  bale  of  this  staple  product  should  have  been 
bought  and  held  as  a  fund  for  redeeming  obliga- 
tions. He  attained  to  the  patriarchal  limit  of  life  and 
^ed  at  Glen  Holly,  Ms  country  home,  six  miles  northeast 
of  Cartersville,  and  was  there  buried. 


Kingston:    Story  of 

the  Old  Beck  Home.  Volume  II. 
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How  Bishop  Heber's  Some  ten  years  before  the  Civil 
Great  H3nnn  was  Set  War,  Dr.  Francis  B.  Goulding,  the 
to  Music.  noted   author,   on   account   of  the 

precarious  health  of  his  wife,  came 
to  Kingston  from  his  former  home  at  Darien  on  the  Geor- 
gia coast.  But  the  pure  mountain  air  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Mrs.  Goulding  grew  no  better  and  in  1853 
died,  leaving  six  children.  She  is  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Kingston.  The  maiden  name  of  this  excellent  lady  was 
Mary  Howard.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  Reverend  Charles 
Wallace  Howard,  an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar,  who 
resided  at  Spring  Bank,  near  Kingston.  There  is  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Goulding  which  possesses  an 
international  interest.  While  living  in  Savannah,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  yonng  man  named  Lowell 
Mason,  then  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  banks.  At  her  request, 
the  latter,  who  had  quite  a  talent  for  musical  composition, 
set  to  music  Bishop  Heber's  renowned  hymn,  "Prom 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains";'  and  Captain  B.  L.  (Joald- 
ing,  her  son,  owns  the  original  copy  of  the  song,  just  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  sifterwards  noted  Dr. 
Mason.  Possessing  a  fine  soprano  voice,  Mrs.  Goulding 
sang  the  hymn  in  the  choir  of  the  old  Independent  Pres- 
byterian church,  in  Savannah,  soon  after  tiie  music  was 
composed,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  presen- 
tation to  the  world  of  an  air  which  is  now  famliiar  to 
both  hemispheres  and  is  sung  by  millions  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  While  Dr.  Goulding  was  engaged 
in  teaching  school  at  Kingston  he  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  preparing  a  work  on  the  "Instincts  of  Birds  and 
Beasts,"  in  connection  with  which  he  frequently  corres- 
pomled  with  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Harvard.  It  is  thought 
that  he  wrote  "The  Young  Marooners"  before  coming  to 
Kingston.  Dr  Goulding  invented  the  first  sewing  machine 
ever  used  in  Geoi^a. 


■The  tltle-i>Bg<e  of  the  piece  of  idusIc  In  Captain  Gouldlnc'a  p 
rettds:  "From  Qreenland'B  Icy  Mountalne.  a,  Ulsaloiuur  Hymn,  by  the  lkt« 
BUhop  Heber.  of  Calcutta,  compoaed  and  dedicated  to  Hlaa  Uary  W.  How-' 
ard,  ol  SaTannata,  Oa.,  by  Lowell  Uaaon."  Published  by  Oeo.  WIlUi;  Jr., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Spring  Bank.  Here  the  Eeverend  Charles  \\'al!ace 
Howard,  estahlished  the  first  school  iu 
North  Georgia,  after  the  removal  of  the  (,'herokee  Indians. 
This  pioneer  of  education  waa  an  extraordinary  man.  It 
is  said  that  as  an  orator  he  could  have  sustained  biin»elf 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  though  not  a  young  man,  he  enlisted  among 
the  very  first;  and  his  parole,  dated  Kingston,  Ga.,  May 
12,  1865,  shows  that  he  wa.s  one  of  the  last  to  lay  down 
bis  arms.  He  held  the  rank  of  Captain  when  the  war 
ended.  Eeleased  from  military  service  his  first  move- 
ment was  to  obtaiji  an  order  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  coal,  iron,  and  oil  formations  of  North  Geor- 
gia. Traveling  on  horseback,  he  made  an.  exhau8ti.ve 
search  through  this  section,  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  The 
Caitral  of  Georgia  today  climbs  Lookout  Monntain  to 
Durham,  one  of  his  many  discoveries.  He  ended  his  re- 
port with  tbese  prophetic  words:  "Buried  in  her  moun- 
tains, Georgia  holds  in  reserve  for  us  her  priceless 
treasures  of  coal  and  iron.  By  the  creation  of  new 
values  we  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  values  we 
have  lost." 

As  a  roiinister  of  the  gospel,  this  noted  clergyman  and 
scholar  performed  a  unique  work  early  in  life  by  re- 
organizing the  famous  old  Huguenot  church,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  The  original  house  of  worship  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1745,  after  which  the  congregation  scattered  to 
various  quarters.  One  hundred  years  later,  in  1845,  the 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  the  Reverend  Charles  Wallace 
Howard  was  called  from  Georgia  to  gather  together  once 
more  the  scattered  band  of  believers.  How  well  and  how 
wisely  he  did  it  is  told  on  a  page  inscribed  to  him  in  the 
records  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  of  Charleston, 
in  whidi  the  highest  tribute  is  paid  to  his  achievements. 
Captain  Howard  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  October  10, 
1811  and  died  in  Ellerslie,  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Qa.,  Dec. 
25, 1876.  He  was  buried  on  the  east  brow  of  the  Mountain 
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but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  family  burial  ground 
at  Spring  Bank.  His  sister  Mary  became  the  first  wife  of 
the  noted  Dr.  Francis  E.  Goulding.  Miss  Ella  Howard 
Bryan,  who  under  the  pen-name  of  "Clinton  Danger- 
field"  contributes  to  the  leading  high-class  periodicals  is 
a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Howard.  His  daughter  Sarah 
inherited  the  old  home  place  at  Spring  Bank. 


Adairsville.  Twelve  miles  north  of  Kingston  is  Adairs- 
ville,  a  town  of  historic  memories.  It  con- 
tains among  other  things  an  interesting  old  land-mark, 
the  story  connected  with  which  is  as  follows:  "When 
Charles  Hamilton,  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  was  quartered  in  an  ele- 
gant old  Spanish  villa  which  belonged  to  the  noted  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna.  He  was  captivated  by  the  architecture 
of  the  romantic  old  building;  and  when  in  after  years  he 
reared  a  home  for  himself  at  this  place  he  planned  it 
upon  the  Mexican  model,  reproducing  in  every  essential 
feature  the  home  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  old 
Hamilton  place  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  I«wis  Gaines. 
Adairsville  was  named  for  the  famous  Indian  family  of 
Adairs.  Major  John  Lewis,  an  officer  in  the  American 
Revolution,  is  buried  two  miles  north  of  Adairsville,  in 
the  old  Octhcaloga  burial  ground,  on  the  road  between 
Adairsville  and  Calhoun.  The  grave  of  the  old  soldier  Is 
neatly  marked. 


Cassville,  the  old  county  seat  of  Cass  County,  was 
the  home  of  Brigadier-General  William  T.  Wofford,  who  . 
is  here  buried.  When  General  Thomas  B.  R.  Cobb  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  it  was  Colonel 
Wofford  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  command.  He  was 
in  charge  at  the  Department  of  North  Georgia  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  last  resting  place  of  Colonel 
Warren  Akin  is  in  this  noted  old  town. 
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Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White  the  original  settlers 
of  Bartow  were:  Colonel  Hardin,  Z. 
B.  Hargrove,  John  Dawson,  D.  Irvine,  T.  G.  Baron, 
Robert  Patton,  Lewis  Tnmlin,  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  John- 
Bons,  the  Wyleys,  and  others. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  the  name  of  James 
Hamilton  who  owned  in  large  part  the  land  upon  which 
Cartersville  was  built.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Colonel  D.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Kome.  Wm.  M.  Thompson,  a 
corporal,  and  John  Wetzel,  a  private  in  the  War  of  the 
Eevolntion,  were  both  living  in  what  was  then  Cass 
County  when  they  were  granted  Federal  pensions,  the 
former  in  1848,  the  latter  in  1838. 


Prehistoric 
Memorials. 

Curious  Relics 
Taken  from  the 
Tumuli. 

Testimony  of  a 
Skeleton. 


The  Mound  Build- 
ers :  An  Unsolved 
Problem.  Volume  II. 


Bartow's  Distin-  There  is  not  a  cotinty  in  Geor^a 
guished  Residents,  which,  in  proportion  to  population, 
surpasses  Bartow  in  the  names  of 
distingnisbed  residents.  Men  eminent  in  widely  different 
spheres  of  activity  have  lived  here,  some  of  whom  have 
achieved  reputations  international  in  extent.    The  world- 
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renowned  evangelist,  Sam  P.  Jones,  lived  in  Cartersville. 
Unsurpassed  by  any  preacher  of  bis  day,  he  was  not  only 
a  platform  humorist  but  a  master  player  upon  the 
chords  of  emotion.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
most  profound.  Formerly  a  dissipated  man,  he  devoted 
his  life  to  fighting  the  liquor  traffic  and  to  preaching  the 
gospel.  Pelton's  chapel,  the  little  country  church  in 
which  he  was  first  converted,  still  stands.  Wherever  he 
preached  he  drew  thousands,  surpassing  in  this  respect 
even  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Nor  was  he  without  honor  at 
home,  where  an  auditorium  was  built  for  him,  in  which  he 
preached  to  vast  multitudes.  Some  criticised  what  they 
called  his  vulgarisms ;  hut  no  one  questioned  his  genius 
or  his  power.  Death  overtook  Mr.  Jones  on  the  train 
while  en  route  to  his  home  in  Cartersville  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  his  wedding. 

William  H.  Stiles,  who  represented  Georgia  in  the 
twenty-eighth  Congress,  was  Charge  d'Affairs  of  the 
United  States  at  Vienna,  and  wrote,  in  two  volumes,  a 
History  of  Austria,  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
Cartersville.    The  town  of  Stilesboro  was  named  for  him. 

Mark  A.  Cooper,  who  built  the  first  iron  works  in 
North  Georgia,  lived  six  miles  above  Cartersville,  on  the 
Etowah.  He  was  a  Major  in  the  Seminole  War,  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
He  was  also  a  pioneer  of  railway  development. 


Major-General  P.  M.  B.  Young  lived  near  Cartersville. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  cavalry  officer  of 
brilliant  prowess,  and  the  youngest  division  commander 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  one  of  the  very  firat 
Democrats  to  represent  Georgia  in  Congress  after  the 
war,  serving  from  18fi8  to  1874,  and  was  afterwards  Com- 
missioner to  the  Paris  Exposition.  President  Cleveland, 
during  his  first  administration,  made  him  Consul  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  again  in  189.S  Minister  to  Gautamala  and 
Honduras. 
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Brigadier- General  William  T.  Wofford  lived  near 
Caasville.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  North  Georgia. .  He  succeeded  Gen. 
T.  R.  E.  Cobb  at  Fredericksburg.  During  the  carpet  bag 
regime  he  was  elected  to  Congress  but  was  not  seated. 

Warren  Akin,  a  distingiiiahed  lawyer  and  planter, 
who  opposed  Joseph  E..  Brown  for  Governor,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  Congress,  lived  here.  His  son,  John  W. 
Akin,  edited  with  Judge  Howard  Van  Epps,  a  number  of 
law  digests  and  became  President  of  the  Georgia  Senate. 
He  was  an  accomplished  orator.  Two  other  sons  have 
also  become  prominent,  T.  Warren  Akin,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Paul  P.  Akin,  of  Cartersville.  Bishop  Warren 
A.  Candler  was  named  for  this  distinguished  Georgian. 


Amos  T.  Akerman,  a  man  of  Northern  birth  but  a 
Georgian  by  adoption,  who  fought  gallantly  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  though  he  opposed  secession,  and  who  be- 
came Attorney  General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Grant, 
lived  and  died  in  Cartersville.  Because  he  refused  to 
pervert  the  powers  of  his  office  he  was  virtually  forced 
from  the  Cabinet  by  the  moneyed  interests.  Though  a 
Republican  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Geor^a  Demo- 
crats. No  one  ever  questioned  either  his  integrity  of 
character  or  his  talents. 

Major  Charles  H.  Smith,  famous  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  South  as  "Bill  Arp" — Geor- 
gia's rustic  philosopher  and  humorist —  lived  at  Carters- 
ville. It  was  during  the  days  of  Reconstruction  that 
Major  Smith  began  to  write  for  the  press  in  tiie  back- 
woods vernacular  of  the  Georgia  cracker.  He  sounded 
the  first  cheerful  note  which  was  heard  amid  the  gloom. 
His  letters  became  weekly  events.  They  were  read  at 
countless  firesides,  where  they  produced  the  effect  of 
wholesome  tonics  and  prepared  the  people  for  better 
times  to  come. 
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Mrs.  Corra  White  Harris,  the  famonB  novelist,  has 
recently  purchased  through  Col.  Paul  F.  Akin,  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  in  Bartow  on  which  she  expects  to  huild 
in  the  near  future  a  beautiful  country  home. 

Two  distinguished  clergymen — both  of  them  men  of 
letters—were  at  one  time  residents  of  Bartow— Dr. 
Charles  Wallace  Howard,  an  educator  of  note  and  Rev. 
EVancis  R.  Goulding,  the  renowned  author  of  "The 
Young  Marooners." 

On  the  list  of  distinguished  residents  belongs  also 
Lewis  Tumlin  one  of  the  wealthiest  pioneer  planters  of 
Bartow,  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  leader  in  polities  be- 
fore the  war. 


Dr.  William  H.  Felton,  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
figures  in  the  political  history  of  Geor^a,  also  lived  here. 
He  was  a  power  upon  the  stump.  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
Toombs  or  Hill  surpassed  him  in  the  magnetise  spell 
which  he  east  upon  an  assemblage  of  listeners.  Over  sis 
feet  in  height,  awkward  and  angular,  his  tall  figure  bent 
by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  his  whole  body  tremulous  by 
reason  of  disordered  nerves,  there  was  nevr  a  man  who 
could  surpass  him  in  rocket  flights  of  unpremeditated 
eloquence  and  especially  in  seething  thander  bolts  of 
denunciation.  Tboogb  he  leaned  heavily  upon  his  stick, 
he  seemed  to  grow  not  only  in  strength  but  in  statue  and 
to  acquire  by  degrees  as  he  waxed  more  and  more  elo- 
quent something  of  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  athlete.  His 
very  infirmities  seemed  to  impart  an  electrical  energy  to 
his  withered  frame  and  to  surest  a  dynamo  hidden 
somewhere  on  his  person.  As  a  masterpiece  of  invective, 
his  reply  to  Hon  Edgar  G.  Simmons,  of  Sumter,  in  the 
(Georgia  Legislature,  has  never  been  excelled.  He  was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  school  teacher, 
a  farmer  and  a  statesman.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
accepted  a  dollar's  pay  for  his  religious  ministrations, 
though  scarcely  a  Sabbath  passed  without  finding  him  in 
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the  pulpit.  He  represented  the  State  in  Congress  for 
six  years,  after  which  he  served  in  the  General  Assembly 
for  several  terms,  becoming  the  "old  man  eloquent"  of 
Georgia  polities.  He  usually  affiliated  with  the  Demo- 
crats, but  was  independent  of  strict  party  lines.  He  was 
a  relentless  foe  to  corruption,  a  loyal  friend  to  education, 
and  a  bold  and  tireless  tribune  of  the  people.  He  fought 
the  Convict  Lease  system  and  saved  the  State  $120,000 
per  annum  by  securing  the  re-lease  of  the  Western  & 
Atlantic  Railroad  at  an  increased  rental.  To  quote  Tom 
Watson:  "No  flag  was  ever  dipped  to  the  foe  while 
he  held  it,  nor  did  he  ever  once  say  to  triumphant  wrong — 
'I  surrender'."  Notwithstanding  his  great  physical 
decrepitude,  Dr.  Felton  maintained'  his  vigor  of  intellect 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

His  gifted  companion  and  helpmeet,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Latimer  Pelton,  has  long  ranked  among  the  South 's  most 
brilliant  women.  She  was  the  tireless  ally  of  her  husband 
in  all  of  his  heated  campaigns  upon  the  hustings.  The 
thunder  roll  of  Dr.  Felton 's  eloquence  was  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  lightning  flashes  of  her  pen,  while  her 
scrap-books  became  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Georgia 
politician.  On  the  court  house  square  in  Cartersville, 
Mrs.  Felton  has  erected  a  monument  to  her  husband's 
memory  and  has  also  recently  published  a  volume  of 
memoirs  in  which  she  pays  her  respects  to  his  opponents 
in  characteristic  fashion  and  reviews  with  graphic  power 
the  dramatic  phases  of  his  career. 


Cr«ftt«d  by  LeslsIatlTe  Act,  July  SI,  ISOS,  from  parts  of  two  counties: 
Inria  and  Wlleoz.  Ntuned  for  the  tlluatrious  orator  and  Btatennan  of 
OeorBto.  BenjKintn  Harvey  Hill.  Fltzserald,  the  county-seat,  named  for 
F.  IC  FltigeraJd.  ot  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  wbo  founded  a  colony  of  ImmlKranta 
at  tbis  place,  out  of  whlcli  tba  town  arose.  Originally  there  stood  here  a 
little  Tillage  by  the  namo  of  Swan. 


Ben  Hni:  Dramatic 
Incidents  of  Career. 
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Fitzgerald;  The  Col-  Fitzgerald  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
ony  City  of  Georgia,  scheme  of  colonization  conceived  in 
the  brain  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
of  Indianapolis,  and  it  stands  practically  in  a  class  by 
itself  among  the  cities  of  Georgia.  As  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Tribune,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  wide-awake 
man  of  affairs,  given  to  the  exploitation  of  great  public 
enterprises.  He  was  also  a  lawyer;  and  in  the  capacity 
of  pension  attorney  represented  a  large  clientele  of  old 
soldiers  of  the  Union  Army,  many  of  whom  were  looking 
for  a  more  congenial  climate  toward  the  South.  Coming 
to  Georgia  he  discussed  the  matter  at  some  length  with 
Governor  Wm.  J.  Northen,  who  was  then  seeking  to 
bring  into  Georgia  a  sturdy  class  of  immigrants  from 
the  North-west.  The  upshot  of  this  interview  was  the 
organization  of  a  stock  company  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
known  as  the  American  Soldiers'  Colony  Association  and 
32,000  acres  of  unbroken  pine  forest  lands  were  purchased 
immediately  thereafter  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  was 
then  Swan,  in  Irwin  Coimty,  now  Fitzgerald,  in  Ben  Hill 
County,  Qeor^a.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1896  and 
was  first  laid  off  into  squares  with  a  five  mile  drive-way 
completely  belting  the  town  site.  The  streets  were  named 
for  leading  Federal  and  Confederate  Generals,  for  frait 
trees  indigenous  to  the  State  and  for  well  known  rivers. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  two  broad 
avenues  which  divide  the  city  at  right  angles  into  four 
large  wards.  According  to  the  last  Federal  census  the 
population  of  Fitzgerald  was  5,795,  a  most  conservative 
estimate.  It  boasts  22  blocks  of  brick  paving,  a  white 
way,  a  light  and  water  plant  owned  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, a  complete  sanitary  sewerage  system,  four  of  the  best 
equipped  school  buildings  in  the  State,  with  free  tuition 
and  books,  a  paid  fire  department,  thirteen  relij^ous  de- 
nominations, four  banks  and  three  railway  lines,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  host  of  strong  mercantile  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Some  six  miles  distant  from  Fitzgerald  in 
Irwin  County  President  Jefferson  Davis  was  arrested  in 
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1865.  The  citiz«is  of  this  wide-awake  conunnnity  are 
planning  a  monnment  of  reconciliation  to  commemorate 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray  and  to  coat  in  round  numbers 
$100,000.' 

Original  Settlers.    See   Irwin   and   "Wilcox   from   which 
counties  Ben  Hill  was  formed. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added  the  names  of  the 
following  representative  citizens  of  Ben  Hill,  most  of 
whom  were  active  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Fitzgerald : 
B.  V.  Bowen,  W.  B.  Bowen,  E.  K.  Farmer,  H.  M.  Warren, 
E.  J.  Dorminey,  J.  D.  Dorminey,  Dr.  W.  D.  Dorminey, 
J.  E.  Mercer,  W.  T.  Paulk,  L.  Kennedy,  0.  H.  Elkins, 
Marion  Dickson,  J.  B.  Seanor,  J.  A.  Justice,  L.  O.  Tisdel, 
J.  E.  Turner,  Sidney  Clare,  M.  W.  Garbutt,  A.  B.  Cook, 
E.  N.  Davis,  R.  V.  Haddley,  Joshua  Troup,  D.  L.  Martin, 
and  Judge  C.  M.  Wise. 


BEERIEN 

Created  by   LsBlaiatlve  Act.  February  26,  IBBfl,  from  Lowndea  County, 
Kamed  (or  Hon.  John  MacPbereon  Berrien.  United  Statee  Senator  and  mem-   . 
bar  o(   tbe  Cabinet.      Nashville,  *the  county.B«at,   naa   named   lor   OeaenU 
Franeti  Kaoh,  of.  North  Carolina,  a.  dfatlngulBbed  8o1di«r  of  the  Revolution, 
(ot  whom  the  capital  of  TeoneBsee  was  also  named. 

Berrien:    The  During  the  year  1829,  there  met  in  the 

American  Cicero,  upper  house  of  Congress  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  intellects.  The  number  in- 
cluded some  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  ante-bellum 
period  of  American  politics.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
golden  age  of  the  Senate.  The  high-water  mark  ,of 
forensic  oratory  was  soon  to  be  reached  by  the  great 
Webster  in  a  never  to  be  forgotten  tilt  with  the  gifted 
Robert  T.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina.    It  was  not  the 
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;  day  of  the  millionaire-politician,  bnt  of  the  orator- 
"  statesman.  In  the  chair  sat  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  shaggy- 
haired  old  Nullifier.  Before  him,  on  either  side  of  the 
chamber,  were  ranged  men  whose  equals  have  not  ap- 
peared since  then  npon  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
.Henry  Clay  was  still  in  the  Lower  House,  but  the  Great 
Compromiser's  kinsman  was  there,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
The  membership  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  included  also 
the  eloquent  Theodore  Freylinghuysen.  Yet  in  this 
circle  of  orators,  at  a  time  when  the  genius  of  eloquence 
■  was  full-orbed  and  resplendent,  John  MaePherson  Ber- 
rien, of  Georgia,  stood  so  conspicuous  for  polished 
oratory  in  debate  that  he  was  dubbed  by  his  colleagues 
and  known  until  his  death  as  the  American  Cicero. 

In  the  phrase  of  Beaconsfield  applied  to  Lord  Stanley, 
he  was  "the  Rupert  of  debate."    But  the  intrepid  charge 
was  ever  made  with  the  polished  blade.    He  spoke  the 
court  language  of  the  Augustan  age.     His  great  debate 
with  John  Forsyth,  in  the  famous  tariff  convention  of 
1829,  at  Milledgeville,  perhaps  registered  the  high-water 
mark  of  his   intellectual   powers.     Judge  Berrien  was 
born  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  the  famous  old  Berrien 
home,  from  which  "Washington  issued  his  farewell  address 
"to  his  troops,  an  event  which  occurred  just  two  years 
(lafter  Judge  Berrien's  birth.    Major  John  Berrien,  his 
"fafiier,  was  an  officer  of  note  on  the  staff  of  General 
Washington,  and  afterwards  Georgia's  State  Treasurer, 
.  while   his   mother   was   Margaret   MaePherson,   whose 
.brother  John  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Montgomery, 
and  fell  with  his  gallant  commander  upon  the  heights  of 
.  Quebec.    Judge  Berrien  was  for  ten  years  an  occupant 
of  the  Superior  Court  Bench.     He  twice  represented 
Georgia  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ^&e  Attorney- 
General  in  President  Jackson's  first  cabinet. 
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How  Peggy  O'Neill  It  was  while  Judge  Berrien  was  At- 
Dissolved  a  PreM-  tomey  General  of  the  United  States 
dent's  Cabinet.  that  the  famous  rupture  occurred  in 

the  President's  official  household, 
due  to  the  marriage  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Major  John 
H.  Eaton,  to  the  notorious  Peggy  O'Neill  of  Washington. 
The  wives  of  the  married  men  of  the  Cabinet  refused  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Eaton,  whereupon  President  Jackson 
sought  to  prescribe  rules  of  social  etiquette  for  his 
political  family,  but  without  success;  and  the  Cabinet 
went  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  Martin  Van  Buren,  an 
old  bachelor,  played  the  wily  diplomat  in  this  dramatic 
crisis,  won  the  favor  of  General  Jackson,  and  reaped  his 
reward  by  becoming  the  nest  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Berrien  was  not  a  man  who  bowed  to  Csesar. 
He  offended  his  constituents  by  refusing  to  accept  dicta- 
tion from  them,  maintaining  that  public  leaders  who 
brought  trained  powers  of  thought  to  the  consideration 
of  vital  questions  were  something  more  than  mere 
puppets.  His  last  appearance  in  politics  was  in  1854 
■when  he  presided  over  the  State  convention  of  the 
Anrerican  party,  with  whose  principles  he  sympathized, 
after  the  old  Whig  banner  went  down. 


The  Parrish  family  of  Berrien  holds  a  somewhat 
unique  reoord.  Seven  sons  of  the  Eev.  Ansel  Parrish, 
an  itinerant  Methodist  minister,  represent  an  aggregate 
wwght  of  1,568  pounds,  or  an  average  weight  of  224 
pounds  each.  They  recently  held  a  family  reunion  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Parrish,  of  Adel,  at  which  time 
the  scales  were  brought  into  use,  showing  the  weight  of 
the  brothers  to  be  as  follows:  J.  W.  Parrish,  of  Adel, 
308  pounds;  E.  C.  Parrish,  of  Adel,  229  pounds;  A.  B. 
Parrish  of  Savannah,  221  pounds;  J.  A.  Parrish,  of  Adel, 
218  pounds;  J.  W.  Parrish,  of  Lois,  209  pounds;  H.  "W. 
Parrish,  of  Sparks  202  pounds ;  and  J.  A.  B.  Parrish  of 
Valdosta,  181  pounds.    Individual  instances  of  an  even 
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greater  weight  may  be  found  in  almoBt  any  comity  of  the 
State;  but  whrai  it  comes  to  a  family  of  seveo  brothers, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  1,568  ponndB,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  country  at  large  can  furnish  a  parallel. 
"What  is  more,  not  a  single  member  of  the  family  has  ever 
known  a  serious  illness.  With  ages  ranging  at  present 
from  42  to  63  years,  they  are  vigorous,  euei^etic,  indus- 
trious men,  showing  no  signs  of  corpulent  or  surplus 
flesh,  engaged  in  widely  different  occupations,  well- 
esteemed,  prosperous,  intelligent  and  high-minded  men. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  brothers  to  hold  a  family  reunion 
each  year  in  the  month  of  February;  and  no  matter  how 
far  from  home  this  season  of  the  year  finds  them  or  on 
what  business  intent,  they  always  return  for  these 
festive  gatherings,- 


Original  Settlers.  Some  of  the  first  comers  into  Berrien 
were :  Judge  B.  A.  Peeples,  John  Knight, 
Capt.  Levi  J.  Knight,  Reuben  Fitch,  Daniel  Turner,  W. 
J.  Mabry,  J.  C.  Lamb,  Fish  Griner,  Daniel  Turner,  M.  B. 
Eoberts,  John  McCranix,  John  McMillan,  James  Patten, 
Jonathan  Knight,  Henry  H.  Knight,  John  G.  Knight, 
John  B.  Dorminy,  D.  D.  Dorminy,  John  Turner,  James 
Sloan,  Dr.  William  Lee  Patten,  William  S.  Walker,  John 
E.  Slater,  N.  W.  Byrd,  John  C.  Goodman,  Dr.  James  W. 
Talley,  the  Alexanders,  the  Christians,  the  Harrisons,  the 
Buies,  the  Powells,  the  Lovetts,  the  Lukes,  the  Moores 
and  other  pioneer  families. 
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Created  by  Ijeglalaitlve  Act,  December  S,  1822,  from  Manme  a.nd  Jones 
Counties.  Named  for  £>r,  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  a  United  States  Senator  from 
G«orsla,  who  alterwards  became  the  flrat  Territorial  Governor  of  Alabama. 
Uacon,  the  county-aeat,  named  Cor  Hon,  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina, 
&a  lUuetrious  BoIdW  tLDd  etateaman,  styled  by  Mr.  Jefferosn  "the  last  of 
tlia  Romani." 

Recollections  of  William  Wyatt  Bibb  was  a  practitioner 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb,  of  medicine  wbo  attained  to  the  highest 
political  honors  in  two  different  States, 
and  who  was  still  short  of  his  fortieth  year  when,  during 
a  violent  thnnder  storm,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
receiving  fatal  injuries.  Dr.  Bibb  was  bom  in  Amelia 
Comity,  Va.,  (m  October  2,  1781.  He  came  of  the  same 
family  which  produced  Geoi^  M.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  a 
distingniahed  ante-bellnm  statesman.  He  migrated  to 
Elbert  Comity,  &a.,  with  his  parents  soon  after  the 
Bevolntion  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  In  the 
old  town  of  Petersburg,  of  which  hardly  a  fragment  re- 
mains. Dr.  Bibb  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia for  eaght  years  and  in  1813  became  the  successor  of 
the  great  William  H.  Crawford,  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
latter  was  made  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Napoleon. 
■Hiis  position  he  held  until  1816,  when  he  resigned  in 
great  mortification  of  spirit  because  of  the  protest 
aroused  throughout  the  country  by  an  act  increasing  the 
salaries  of  Congressmen,  for  which  he  voted.  President 
Madison,  however,  in  recognition  of  his  conspicuous 
abilities,  appointed  Mm  Governor  of  the  territory  of 
Alabama.  He  was  the  first  and  only  man  to  hold  this 
office;  and  in  1819  when  Alabama  donned  the  robes  of 
statehood  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  new  State.  But  not  long  thereafter  he  died 
in  the  tragic  manner  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
pawing  away  at  his  home  in  Autauga  County,  Ala.,  in 
iba  summer  of  1820.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his 
brother  Thomas,  a  coincidence  rare  in  the  history  of 
politioB, 
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Colonel  Albert  J.  Pickett,  the  noted  pioneer  historian 
of  Alabama,  was  personally  well  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Bibb  whose  characteristics  of  person  and  manner  he 
describes  as  follows-.  Says  he:^  "Govemor  Bibb  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  an  erect  but  delicate 
frame.  He  was  exceedingly  easy  and  graceful  in  hia 
bearing.  His  face  bore  the  marks  of  deep  thought  and 
great  intelligence.  His  eyes,  of  a  dark  oolor,  were  mild 
bnt  expressive.  Whether  thrown  into  the  company  of 
the  rude  or  the  refined,  his  language  was  pure  and 
chaste.  No  one  ever  lived,  either  in  Georgia  or  Alabama, 
who  was  treated  with  a  greater  degree  of  respect  by  all 
classes.  This  was  owing  to  his  high  moral  character,  un- 
surpassed honor,  excellent  judgment,  and  a  very  high 
order  of  talents.  Entirely  free  from  those  patronizing  airs 
which  characterize  many  of  our  distinguished  men,  he 
invariably  treated  "the  humblest  citizen  with  courtesy  and 
respect.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  firmness,  swaying 
the  minds  of  men  with  great  success,  and  governing  by 
seeming  to  obey.  In  reference  to  his  Congressional 
career,  we  have  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  many  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries,  that  the  practical  order 
of  his  mind,  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  and  the  peculiar 
music  of  hie  voice,  contributed  to  render  him  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  speakers.'* 


Says  Governor  Gilmer:"  "He  married  Miss  Mary 
Freeman,  the  only  daughter  of  Col.  Holnuin  Freeman, 
then  the  beauty  of  Broad  Eiver.  My  first  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Bibb  was  his  rescuing  me  and  several  other  boys, 
scholars  of  Dr.  "Waddell,  from  an  old  tumbling  down 
warehouse  in  Petersburg,  into  which  we  had  retreated 
upon  the  approach  of  a  hurricane.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage  he  removed  to  a  plantation  in  Wilkes  County, 
a  mile  or  two  from  Broad  Eiver." 
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Fort  Hawkins:  1806.  This  frontier  stronghold  occupied 
the  site  of  what  is  now  East  Macon. 
Afl  soon  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  Ocmnlgee  and  the 
Oconee  Rivers  were  acquired  by  treaty  from  the  Indians, 
a  portion  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  former  stream 
and  known  as  the  Ocmulgee  old  fields,  was  reserved  by 
the  general  government  for  purposes  of  defence,  and 
here  in  1806  arose  Fort  Hawkins.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  famous  Indian  agent,  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins, 
who  himself  selected  the  site  on  an  eminence  near  the 
river.  One  hundred  acres  were  reserved  for  the  fortifi- 
cations which  consisted  of  two  large  block  houses  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  stockade.  It  was  built  of  posts  of 
hewn  timber  14  feet  long  and  14  inches  thick,  sunk  in  the 
ground  4  feet,  and  with  port  holes'  for  muskets  in  alter- 
nate posts.  The  area  enclosed  within  the  stockade  num- 
bered 14  acres.  According  to  Dr.  Smith  the  area  in 
question  was  an  abode  of  the  ancient  Mound  Builders,  a 
race  concerning  which  there  are  only  the  vaguest  tradi- 
tions.* Either  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
fort  there  was  also  established  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
a  trading  post,  around  which  in  the  course  of  time  de- 
veloped a  village.  The  fact  that  it  soon  possessed  two 
taverns  and  several  stores  is  proof  of  the  commercial 
activities  which  began  at  an  early  day  to  center  at  this 
■  point.  On  Swift  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ocmulgee, 
Roger  McCal]  and  Harrison  Smith,  two  sturdy  pioneer 
settlers,  built  homes,  the  former  erecting  a  saw  mill  near 
his  place,  from  which  he  derived  substantial  profit.  The 
settlement  boasted  a  printing-press  owned  by  Simri  Rose, 
from  whicti  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Central 
Georgia  was  issued  on  March  16, 1823,  called  the  Georgia 
Messenger.  Here  at  Fort  Hawkins,  on  the  extreme 
western  frontier  of  the  white  settlement,  was  to  be  found 
the  nuclens  of  an  important  town  long  before  the  future 
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metropolis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ocmalgee  com- 
menced to  stir  under  the  creative  touch  which 


Macon:  The  Bnt  the  doom  of  Fort  Hawfcins  was 

Meteopolis  of  Mid-  ggaled  by  the  fates.  In  1821,  an 
die  Georgia.  extensive  tract  of  land  was  obtained 

by  treaty  from  the  Creeks  at  Indian  Springs.  It  included 
the  fertile  area  between  the  Ocmnlgee  and  the  Flint 
Rivers;  and  from  this  newly  ceded  domain  was  carved 
the  county  of  Monroe.  Besides  embracing  the  territory 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Ocmnlgee  it  was  made  to  include 
Fort  Hawkins,  on  the  east  side;  and  two  years  later  the 
lower  part  of  Monroe  was  organized  into  Bibb.  Immedi- 
ately there  began  to  arise  on  the  bluff  opposite  Fort 
Hawkins  a  town  destined  to  supersede  the  latter.  The 
situation  was  ideal.  Commanding  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Ocmalgee,  an  extensive  plain,  In.'iuriaotly  wooded 
with  oaks  and  poplars  extended  back  to  an  amphi- 
theatre of  rugged  hills.  The  town  Aosen  as  the  county- 
seat  of  the  new  county  was  called  Macon,  in  honor  of 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina.  Pour  acres  were 
reserved  for  public  buildings,  while  the  area  adjacent 
thereto  was  divided  into  forty  town  lots. 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  Macon.  Beginning  at  this 
point,  we  will  let  Dr.  Oeorge  G.  Smith  tell  the  story  of 
the  town  in  which  he  has  long  resided.  Says  Dr.  Smith  :* 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1823  by  Oliver  H.  Prince,  David 
S.  Booth,  Samuel  Wood,  Charies  J.  McDonald,  and  Seth 
"Ward.  The  streets  running  north  and  south  were  num- 
bered from  one  to  eleven,  and  the  cross  streets  were  called 
by  the  names  of  the  forest  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
Oomulgee  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  "Wharf  street.  The 
little  town  was  encircled  by  high  pine  hills  which  were 

*  story  o(  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  People,  pp,  S^Hbil,  AUanU,  1>0». 
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regarded  at  the  time  as  too  remote  for  resident  lots  and 
too  sterile  for  cultivation.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  a 
great  future  awaited  the  new  eity,  and  the  lots  were 
eagerly  bought  and  houses,  mainly  of  logs,  were  built 
along  the  numbered  streets.  At  the  log  house  of  Mr. 
John  Keener,  on  what  is  now  Orange  street,  near  the 
Moant  DeSales  Academy,  in  February,  1823,  the  county 
was  organized  by  John  Davis,  Tarpley  Holt,  David  Law- 
son  and  L.  K.  Carle.  Mr,  Butler  says  that  the  first  frame 
house  in  Macon  was  built  near  the  river  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  present  Southern  Railway  station."  In  1826 
Edward  D.  Tracy,  became  the  first  intendent  and  in  1835 
Robert  Augustus  Beall  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the 
first  Mayor. 


Bibb  County's  first  newspaper  was  the  Georgia  Mes- 
senger. It  was  published  at  Fort  Hawkins,  by  Major 
Matthew  Robertson,  and  the  initial  issne  appeared  on 
Mai-ch  16,  1823,  while  lots  were  being  sold  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  by  the  commissioners  of  the  new 
town  of  Macon.  Three  weeks  after  the  establishment  of 
this  sheet,  Simri  Rose  became  a  partner  in  the  business 
and  retained  connection  with  the  paper  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  nearly  half  a  century  later.  In  1869, 
after  undergoing  various  changes,  it  finally  combined 
with  the  Macon  Telegraph,  a  paper  which  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  dominant  factors  in  Georgia  politics. 
This  famous  organ  of  public  opinion  was  founded  in 
1826  by  Dr.  Myrom  Bartlett,  who  remained  proprietor 
until  1844.  It  appeared  as  a  dally  paper  only  for  a  short 
fractional  part  of  this  time.  Oliver  H.  Prince,  Jr.,  was 
the  next  editor;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Clisby, 
who,  in  turn,  relinquished  the  helm  to  Harry  Lynden 
Plash,  the  famous  war  poet  From  time  to  time  the 
Telegraph  absorbed  various  other  papers,  including  the 
Journal,  the  Courier,  the  Republic,  the  Citizen,  the  Con- 
federate, and  perhaps   others   still.     In   1868,   Joseph 
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CHsby  again  purchased  an  interest  and  became  the 
Nestor  of  the  press  of  Georgia.  TJie  present  editor  of 
the  Macon  Telegraph,  Colonel  Charles  R.  Pendleton,  is 
one  of  the  most  virile  writers  and  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  in  the  journalistic  ranks  of  the  State. 


Macon's  pioneer  military  organization  was  the  Macoi: 
Volunteers  organized  April  23,  1825,  under  Capt.  Isaar 
G.  Seymour.  It  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  Georgia  for  help  in  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1836. 
At  this  time  five  companies  were  ordered  into  the  service 
from  the  interior  of  the  State  and  formed  into  a  battalion 
at  Macon  under  Major  Mark  A.  Cooper:  the  Monroe 
Musketeers,  Capt.  Cureton,  63  men;  the  Hancock  Blues, 
Capt.  Brown,  63  men ;  the  Morgan  Guards,  Capt.  Poster, 
61  men ;  the  State  Fencibies  of  Putnam,  Capt  Meriwether, 
67  men;  and  the  Macon  Volunteers,  Capt.  Seymonr,  92 


Dr.  Adiel  Sherwood  wrote  his  famous  Gazetteer  while 
supplying  the  Baptist  church  in  Macon  between  the  years 
1828  and  1829.  He  afterwards  offered  the  resolution  to 
establish  at  Penfield  the  famous  school  which  later 
became  Mercer  University.  He  married  the  widow  of 
Gov.  Peter  Early,  but  she  survived  only  a  year.  Dr. 
Sherwood  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  8,  1879,  at  the 
age  of  88. 


America's  First  Eight  Reverend  Benjamin  J.  Keiley, 

Christian  Baptism.  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
See  of  Savannah,  is  the  authority 
for  this  unique  item  to  the  religious  history  of  Macon. 
Says  he:  "According  to  tradition,  Macon  was  the  first 
place  where  Christian  baptism  was  administered  in  North 
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America.    Two  Indians  were  baptized  by  a  priest  with 
BeSoto,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city,  in  1540." 


St.  Stanislaus  College,  in  Vineville,  which  was  first 
organized  under  the  name  of  Pio  Nono  College,  is  quite 
a  noted  seminary  for  the  education  of  Catholic  priests. 
The  comer  stone  of  the  institution  was  laid  on  May  5, 
1874,  by  Eight  Eeverened  William  H.  Gross,  Bishop  of 
Savannah. 


Macon  in  the  In  1845,  when  hostilities  with  Mexico  com- 
Mexican  War.  menced,  the  Macon  Guards  left  for  the 
seat  of  war.  They  formed  a  part  of  the 
famous  Georgia  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Savannah.  The 
officers  of  the  company  were:  Isaac  Holmes,  Captain; 
E.  L.  Shelton,  1st  Lieut. ;  E.  S.  Eodgers,  2nd  Lieut. ;  Wm. 
D.  Griffin,  1st  Sergeant;  J.  B.  Gumming,  2nd  Sergeant; 
J.  A.  McGregor,  3rd  Sergeant;  P.  J.  Shannon,  4th.  Ser- 
geant; A.  B.  Boss,  1st  Corporal;  Edwin  Harris,  2nd 
Corporal;  Thomas  E.  Orcutt,  3rd  Corporal;  and  R.  T. 
McGregor,  4th  Corporal.  There  were  ninety-two  men 
enrolled. 


La  Fayette's  Visit.  The  following  account  of  General 
Lafayette's  visit  to  Macon  has  been 
preserved:'  "On  March  30,  1825,  a  signal  gun  annonnc- 
ed  his  approach  to  Macon,  whereupon  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  proceeded  to  form  in  line  on  Bridge  street, 
near  the  ferry.  He  dismomited  from  his  carriage  and 
was  received  by  the  committee  appointed  and  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  town.  On  ascending  the  bluff  he  was 
welcomed  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  by  James  S.  Frierson 
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Esq.,  to  whom  the  General  replied  •  •  •  .  A  procession 
was  then  formed  and  he  was  conducted  to  bis  quarters 
at  the  Macon  Hotel,  afterwards  the  old  Wayside  Inn,  at 
13ie  foot  of  Mulberry  street  "While  the  procession  was 
moving  a  national  salute  was  fired.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  ladies  who  were 
individually  introduced  to  him,  after  which  came  the 
citizens,  to  whom  he  gave  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 
He  was  then  waited  upon  at  his  quarters  by  the  brethren 
of  Macon  Lodge,  Number  24,  and  addressed  by  Worship- 
ful Ambrose  Baber,  of  the  Lodge,  to  which  the  General 
replied  He  remained  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  during 
which  time,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of  citizens, 
he  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stovall.  The  following  toast  was  given  by  Edward  D. 
Tracy:  "Our  illustrious  guest,  the  friend  of  our  country, 
of  liberty,  and  of  men."  To  which  the  General  respond- 
ed: "The  town  of  Macon;  may  its  prosperity  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  republican 
institutions."  Very  soon  after  dinner  he  bade  an  affec- 
tionate adieu  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  around  him  and 
resumed  his  carriage,  whereupon  another  salute  was 
fired.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  committee,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  town,  and  by  a  number  of  our  citi- 
zens on  horseback,  for  several  miles  on  his  way,  and 
stopped  for  the  night  at  the  Creek  Agency  on  the  Flint 
River."  The  General  came  to  Maoon  from  Milledgeville, 
escorted  by  two  of  the  Governor's  aides,  Henry  G.  Lamar 
and  'Hiaddeus  G.  Holt.  His  son  and  his  secretary  accom- 
panied him  on  the  visit. 


Historic  Wesleyan 
Confers  First  Di- 
ploma on  Woman.  Page  200 
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Mercer.  But  Wesleyan  is  not  fche  Mily  crown  jewel  pos- 
sessed by  College  Hill.  Somewhat  to  the  sontb, 
on  the  same  elevated  ridge  extend  the  handsome  grounds 
of  Mercer  University,  the  famons  educational  plant  of 
the  Geoi^a  Bapsists.  In  anofiier  part  of  taiis  work  will 
be  found  an  acconnt  of  the  origin  of  this  noted  school, 
which,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  located  at  Fenfield. 
'Phfi  circnmstances  leading  to  the  change  of  site  may  be 
briefly  stated:  When  the  Civil  War  closed,  in  1865, 
Mercer  University  was  sorely  crippled.  The  little  town 
in  which  the  institution  was  then  located,  some  seven 
miles  to  the  north  of  Greensboro,  was  not  upon  the  main 
highway  of  travel.  From  the  disasters  entailed  by  the 
war,  it  suffered  an  additional  backset ;  and  lacking 
recuperative  power  it  could  do  nothing  for  the  college 
whose  doors  were  closed.  The  Baptists  of  the 
State  were  in  no  financial  condition,  during  the  days  of 
Beoonstruetion,  to  raise  what  was  needed  to  revive  the 
institution;  and  for  seven  years  it  remained  dormant 
amid  the  ashes  at  Penfield. 

Bat  the  Centra  City  of  Qeoi^a,  was  making  rapid 
strides  toward  rehabilitation.  The  town  was  anxious  to 
secure  a  male  institation  of  high  grade,  and  offered  to 
fnmisb  adequate  grounds  and  buildings  to  Mercer,  if 
the  trustees  would  consent  to  remove  it  to  Macon.  Senti- 
ment was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
change  of  location.  The  consequence  was  that  in  1872 
Mercer  arose  on  the  heights  of  Macon.  Twelve  free 
scholarships  were  awarded  by  the  trustees,  in  perpetuity 
to  local  students,  in  return  for  the  help  extended.  Colonel 
Gray  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Jones  County,  left  his  entire 
estate  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  education  at  Mercer  of 
Jones  County  boys.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  oil 
king,  made  a  generous  donation  toward  the  erection  of  a 
college  chapel.  Not  only  the  literary  but  the  theological 
department  also  received  an  access  of  popularity,  and 
soon  the  law  department  was  added.  The  latter,  under 
liie  efficient  direction  of  Judge  Emory  Speer,  the  bril- 
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liant  dean,  has  become  one  of  the  prime  nurseries  of  the 
legal  profession  in  Georgia.  The  present  executive  head 
of  Mercer  is  Dr.  S.  Y.  Jameson. 


Macon's  Tribute  to  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sidney 
Southern  Women.  Lanier  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
there  was  nnveiled  in  the  park  opposite  the  city  hall,  in 
Macon,  on  June  3,  1911,  a  superb  shaft  of  marble  to  the 
memory  of  the  Southern  women  of  the  heroic  war  times. 
The  monument  in  Macon  is  the  second  memorial  of  this 
character  to  be  erected  in  Georgia,  the  first  having  been 
unveiled  in  Rome  on  June  3, 1910,  exactly  one  year  earlier. 
But  an  inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  movement  will  show 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  inepiration  at  least  the 
monument  in  Macon  antedates  the  monument  in  Bome. 
Due  to  an  unfortunate  handicap  in  the  beginning,  there 
was  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Macon  in 
putting  the  idea  into  execution,  but  they  are  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  conceived  it  first. 

It  was  at  5:45  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  11, 
1911,  that  the  little  cannon  in  the  park  announced  the 
formal  opening  of  the  impressive  exercises.  There  was 
first  a  prayer  of  invocation  and  then  a  selection  of 
martial  music,  after  which,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  Hon. 
John  T,  Moore,  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Poe,  adjutant  of  Camp  Smith,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  was  then  introduced.  He  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  after  which  he 
traced  the  history  of  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument 
in  Macon.  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar  next  spoke  for  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  accepting  the  care  of  the 
monument  committed  to  them  by  the  veterans. 

Captain  Ab.  F.  Jones  Commander  of  Camp 
Smith,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  intro- 
dnced  the  various  speakers  on  the  program,  the  first 
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part  of  which  was  rendered  in  the  auditorium,  the  last 
part  at  the  monument.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  hy  Mrs.  Lamar,  the  huge  veil  which  hid  the 
marble  column  was  drawn  by  four  young  ladies,  reveal- 
ing to  the  vast  assemblage  amid  tumultuous  plaudits,  the 
finished  work  of  the  artist.  The  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  planned  to  observe  the  31at  day  of  May 
each  year  as  flower  day,  at  which  time  the  ehilden  of 
Macon  will  place  flowers  upon  the  monument.  Nor 
could  any  better  way  be  devised  of  keeping  the  memory 
of  the  heroic  Confederate  women  fresh  and  fragrant. 


At  the  intersection  of  Mulberry  and  Second  streets, 
stands  an  impressive  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  Con- 
federacy, consisting  of  a  series  of  granite  blocks  upon 
which  is  mounted  the  statue  of  a  Confederate  soldier, 
wrought  of  marble  quarried  in  Carrara,  Italy.  It  was 
unveiled  on  October  29,  1879,  at  which  time  tiie  oration 
was  delivered  by  Colonel  Thomas  Hardeman.  The 
speaker  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Hon.  Alfred 
H.  Colquitt,  then  Governor.  Inscribed  upon  the  monu- 
ment are  the  following  words: 


Erected  A.  D.  1879,  by  tbe  Ladies  Memorial  As- 
BOciatioD  of  Maeoa,  in  honor  of  the  m«n  of  Bibb 
County  and  all  who  gave  their  Uvea  to  the  Bovtib 
to  establish  the  independence  or  the  Confederate 
States.  1861-1866.  With  pride  in  their  patriotism. 
With  love  for  their  memories.  This  elleol  stone  its 
raised,  a  p«rpetna1  witness  of  our  gratitude. 


Two  blocks  removed,  on  the  same  principal  thorough- 
fare, is  a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  William  M.  Wadley, 
who  was  long  the  President  of  the  Georgia  Central  Rail- 
road and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  industrial  development 
in  the  South.  Inscribed  upon  it  are  these  four  words: 
"Our  President  and  Friend."  The  town  of  Wadley  in 
Jefferson  County  is  named  for  thi'S  industrial  captain. 
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Historic  Wasbinston     Washington  Place,  on  the  hil),  is 
Place,  one  of  the  historic  homes  of  Macon, 

a  seat  of  hospitality  in  the  ante- 
bellum days,  where  many  a  brilliant  social  fete  was  held. 
It  is  said  that  Macon  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  army,  in  1865,  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  owner  of  this  home:  James  H.  E. 
Washington.  His  wife,  Mary  Hammond  Washington, 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  Hammond  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  founded  the  D.  A.  E.  in  Geoi^a.  She  was 
also  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Society,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  she  was  the  first  real  daughter  to  be 
enrolled.  Recently  a  handsome  marble  bust  of  Mrs. 
Washington  was  unveiled  in  Continental  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Civil  War  Memories 
of  Macon. 


Indian  Antiquities.  "The  Indian  mounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Macon,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
have  always  been  objects  of  curiosity  to  visitors  and 
travelers.  The  one  most  noted  called  the  Large  Mound 
is  on  the  east  side,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  bridge, 
from  which,  leaving  the  public  road,  a  smooth  carriage 
road  takes  you  to  the  foot  of  the  mound,  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  frtmi  the  river.  The  face  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding it  is  uneven,  though  having  the  appearance  of 
having  been  formerly  a  level  plain,  and  its  present  un- 
evennesa  may  be  in  consequence  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  or  the  Lashing  of  the  ocean.  The  top  of  the  monnd 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river,  about  one  hundred  above  the  ravine  on  the 
south,  eighty  above  the  plain  on  the  southwest — between 
the  mound  and  the  river — and  not  over  thirty  above  the 
plain  on  the  north.  The  shape  approaches  that  of  a  cone 
flattened  at  the  top,  which  contains  an  area  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.    The  sides  are  covered  with  large 
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oaJcs  and  hickories.  From  the  summit  the  trees  liave 
been  removed,  and  some  years  since  it  was  tended  as  a 
flower  garden. 

"Otiier  mounds  of  a  smaller  size  are  near  this.  One 
situated  in  a  secluded,  romantic  spot,  goes  by  the  name 
of  McDougald's  Mound,  from  the  circinnstant^e  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  McDougald  being  buried  here — by  his  own 
request — while  commanding  the  garrison  of  Fort  Hawk- 
ins, about  the  year  1809.  It  is  a  small  liillock,  thirty  feet 
high.  A  neat  paling,  on  which  many  visitors  have  left 
their  names,  encloses  the  grave  on  its  summit.  About 
thirty-five  years  ago  a  brother  of  Captain  McDougald 
was  buried  on  the  same  spot." 

"Brown's  Mount,  seven  miles  below  Macon,  presents 
a  long  high  ridge  of  shell  stone,  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  ridge  has  much  the 
appearance  of  the  oyster  reefs  off  the  coast.  The  whole 
mass  appears  one  vast  conglommeration  of  sea  shells, 
the  diflferent  species  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
though  some  parts  are  of  the  harde.st  flint,  and  others 
in  various  stages  of  decomposition."* 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  'White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Bibb  were:  Roland  Bevins, 
George  B.  Wfirdlaw,  B.  Bullock,  C.  Baitnian,  John  Doug- 
lass, James  Henderson,  Jonathan  Wilder,  Jolm  Loving, 
Thompson  Bird,  Jeremy  Stone,  Thomas  Howard, 
Leonard  Sims,  Benjamin  Mariner,  Henry  Bailey,  Jere- 
miah Burnett,  Anson  Kimberly,  John  Lamar,  B.  B. 
Lamar,  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Jordan  Witcher,  Jeremiah 
Bau^,  Timothy  Matthews,  James  W,  Allston,  A.  Meri- 
wether, J.  Bates,  C.  McCardell,  S.  Rose,  James  Fit;;- 
gerald,  Henry  Williams,  Thomas  House,  wlio  was  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  for  over  twenty-four  years; 
Thomas  Moody,  N.  W.  Wells,  C.  Bullock,  and  William 
Cmnmings. 


■WhlU'a  Hlatoric«l  Collectlona,  Bibb  County.  Savannah,  issa. 
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To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  Hugli  McKay,  a 
native  of  the  Hebrides  Island ;  Thomas  Hardeman,  Sr., 
Dr.  Cnrtis  B.  Nottingham,  Dr.  Thompson  Bird,  Mortimer 
R.  Wallis  and  Dr.  Dudley  W.  Hammond. 


On  March  20,  1823,  Hon.  EU  S.  Shorter,  Judge,  the 
first  session  of  the  Superior  Coart  wa;  held  in  Ma- 
con. The  Grand  Jurors  were:  Alexander  Meriwether, 
Josacher  Bates,  Charles  McCardle,  James  Fitzgerald, 
Henry  Williams,  John  H.  Beard,  Charles  Ingram, 
Thomas  House,  Herdy  Harrold,  Lewis  Foy,  Boland 
Bevins,  Bedding  Rutland,  Jonathan  A.  Hudson,  Thomas 
Bates,  William  Camming,  Nathan  Braddy,  Jonathan 
Wilder,  Henry  Randolph,  James  Henderson,  John  Doug- 
lass, Claiborne  Bateman,  Burrell  Bullock  and  George  B. 
Wardlaw.  In  addition,  the  following  Petit  Jurors  were 
drawn:  Jesse  Palmer,  Richard  Bullock,  John  Bullock, 
James  B.  Hamilton,  John  GafFord,  Button  Brazill,  Peter 
Stewart,  Henry  Tumage,  Wade  Harris,  Zach  Williams, 
Jr.,  Edmund  Jones  and  Thomas  Williams.  Charles  J. 
MftDonald,  afterwards  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  Solici- 
tor General;  Nicholas  W.  Wells,  Clerk;  and  E.  C.  Beard, 
Sheriff.  Court  was  held  at  the  residence  of  John 
Keener,  Esq.,  a  double  log  cabin,  on  the  lot  afterwards 
occupied  by  Simri  Rose,  Esq.,  on  Beall's  Hill,  adioining 
what  is  today  the  Mount  DeSales  Academy.  The  first 
Judges  of  the  Inferior  Court :  were :  John  Davis,  Tarpley 
Holt,  C.  W.  Raines,  D.  Lawson,  and  L.  K.  Carle.  The 
first  frame  house  was  built  by  Messrs.  Henry  Q.  Ross 
and  S.  M.  IngersoU.  It  stood  near  the  river,  at  Fifth  and 
Wharf  streets.  The  lower  story  was  used  for  a  store 
and  the  upper  one  for  a  dwelling.  The  house  was 
neatly  built,  was  painted  white,  and  for  years  attracted 
visitors  to  the  locality,  eager  to  see  the  "most  ornamental 
building  in  a  score  of  coimties." 
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Bibb's  Sistinguished  The  distinguished  residents  of 
Residents.  Bibb  have  been  numerous.    Oliver 

H.  Prince,  a  native  of  Conneoti- 
ent,  who  came  to  Georgia  in  early  life  and  became  a 
United  States  Senator,  lived  in  Maeon.  He  removed  to 
this  place  from  Athens,  when  the  town  wae  first  located. 
The  chapter  in  Longstreet's  "Georgia  Scenes,"  entitled 
"The  Militia  Drill,"  came  from  the  versatile  pen  of  this 
gifted  Georgian.  Mr.  Prince  published  in  1822  a 
"Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Geoi^a."  Fifteen  years  later 
he  went  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  another 
edition;  and,  on  the  return  voyage,  was  lost  at  sea,  off 
Cape  Hatteras.  His  wife  perished  with  him.  Oliver  H. 
Prince,  Jr.,  his  son,  was  a  man  of  unusual  literary  gifts 
but  died  early  in  life,  at  Athens. 

Judge  Eugeniris  A.  Nisbet,  one  of  the  purest  of 
Geoi^a's  public  men,  lived  here.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  was  first  organized  in  1846  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Legislatnre  to  occupy  a  seat  on  this  high  tribunal,  with 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  and  Hiram  Warner.  He  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  Congress.  Judge  Nisbet 
wrote  the  ordinance  of  secession  which  formally  separ- 
ated Georgia  from  the  Union. 

Though  a  man  of  small  stature,  he  was  a  giant  in 
moral  and  intellectual  strength,  a  profound  student  of 
the  law,  a  gentleman  of  ripe  culture,  and  a  finished 
orator. 

Governor  Charles  J.  McDonald  was  at  one  time  a 
resident  of  Macon. 

United  States  Senator  Alfred  Iverson  lived  here  for 
a  number  of  years,  coming  to  Macon  from  Columbus. 
He  was  a  Brigadier- General  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
a  jurist  of  reputation. 

Distinguished  also  among  Georgia's  successful  busi- 
ness men  and  financiers  were  I.  C.  Plant,  John  B.  Ross, 
Leroy  M.  Wiley,  Nathan  C.  Munroe  and  J.  H.  R.  Wash- 
ington. 
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Chief-Jnstice  James  Jackson  came  to  Macon  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  from  Athens.  Like  Judge  Nisbet,  he 
was  a  man  of  stainless  character,  and  of  vigorons  intel- 
lect. For  a  short  period  of  time,  after  the  war.  General 
Howell  Cobb  was  his  law  partner;  but  General  Cobb 
died  in  1868.  Judge  Jackson,  on  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench,  transferred  his  residence  to  Atlanta; 
but  after  his  death  the  remains  of  the  great  jurist  were 
brought  to  his  old  home  in  Maoon  for  burial. 

Judge  Richard  P.  Lyon,  who  succeeded  Geaieral 
Henry  L.  Benning  on  the  supreme  bench,  lived  and  died 
in  Macon. 

William  M.  Wadley,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
railway  development  in  Georgia,  resided  here  for  many 
years;  and  on  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  town 
stands  a  statne  of  this  eminent  citizen  and  farsighted 
man  of  affairs. 

Here  lived  Colonel  Thomas  Hardeman  Jr.,  a  member 
of  Congress,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  a  prince 
of  orators.  Robert  U.  Hardeman,  his  brother,  Georgia's 
State  Treasurer  for  a  number  of  years,  was  bom  in 
Macon. 

Judge  Barnard  Hill  resided  here.  His  son,  Chancel- 
lor Walter  B.  Hill,  of  the  State  University,  relinquished 
a  lucrative  practice  at  the  Macon  bar  to  become  the 
official  head  of  the  State's  greatest  institution  of  learn- 
ing— his  alma  mater.  He  was  a  man  of  blameless 
character,  dominated  by  the  loftiest  ideals. 

Hon.  Clifford  L.  Anderson,  Georgia's  Attorney- 
General  for  years,  lived  in  Macon. 


Here,  in  1842,  was  bom  the  greatest  of  Sonthem 
I)oets— Sidney  Lanier.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  Baltimore,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  famous  Peabody  orchestra  and  a  lecturer 
on  English  literature  at  Johns  Hopkins.    Clifford  Iianier, 
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Ma  brother,  was  also  a  singer  of  rare  melodies.  The 
father  of  these  gifted  men  was  Colonel  Robert  S.  Lanier, 
a  distinguished  lawyer. 

The  illustrious  statesman  and  jurist,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  died  at  Vineville,  a  suburb  of  Macon,  and  was 
buried  in  Rose  Hill  cemetery,  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards exhumed  and  removed  to  Osford,  Miss. 

His  kinsman,  Colonel  John  B.  Lamar  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Crampton's  Gap  in  Maryland,  resided 
here. 

Here  lived  also  Henry  G.  Lamar,  a  distinguished  ante- 
bellum Congressman  and  jurist. 

Henry  Lynden  Flash,  the  celebrated  war  poet,  lived 
in  Macon  for  a  number  of  years,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  press.  Here  some  of  his  finest  lyrics  were  writ- 
ten. He  afterwards  removed  to  the  West.  Mr.  Flash  is 
still  living,  though  now  an  octogenarian.  His  home  is  in 
Los  Angeles,  CaJ. 

Chief  Justice  Osborne  A.  Lochrane  practiced  law 
here  in  early  life.  He  was  one  of  the  State's  most  elo- 
quent men,  an  Irishman  of  sparkling  wit  and  of  brilliant 
imagination. 

Chief  Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons  was  a  resident  of 
Macon  when  elevated  to  the  Supreme  bench — a  man  of 
vigorous  mentality  and  a  bom  jurist. 


Georgia's  senior  United  States  Senator,  Hon.  Augus- 
tus O.  Bacon,  has  been  a  resident  of  Macon  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  consti- 
tutional  lawyers  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  debaters 
of  Ihe  upper  house  of  Congress,  of  which  body  he  is  a 
recognized  leader.  He  has  also  wielded  the  gavel  as 
President  pro-tem.  Succeeding  to  the  toga  in  1894,  he 
has  been  three  times  re-elected.  Major  Bacon  was  a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  He  was  also 
five  times  in  succession  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  parliamentarian  he 
possesses  no  superior. 
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Jndge  Emory  Speer,  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Georgia 
has  been  a  resident  of  Macon  since  his  first  accession  to 
judicial  honors.  He  was  for  three  coneecntive  terms  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  which  body  he  was  independent 
of  party  affiliations.  Judge  Speer  is  a  cultnred  man  of 
letters,  a  brilliant  jurist,  and  an  orator  whose  eloquent 
voice  has  been  heard  on  important  occasions  in  every 
part  of  the  continent.  For  years  he  has  been  dean  of 
the  law  school  of  Mercer  University  and  recently  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  before  Ibe  law  students  at 
Yale. 

James  H.  Blount,  a  member  of  Congress  for  twenty 
years,  lived  and  died  in  Macon.  During  President 
Cleveland's  second  administration,  Mr.  Blount  perform- 
ed an  important  diplomatic  service  for  the  government 
as  special  envoy  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  mission  which 
required  peculiar  tact  on  account  of  the  delicate  issnes 
■  involved. 

The  present  Congressman  from  the  sixth  district — 
Hon.  Charles  L,  Bartlett,  who,  since  1895,  has  ably  main- 
tained the  high  standard  set  by  his  predecessor,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Maoon. 


Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  a  writer  of  note,  whose 
stories  in  negro  dialect  rank  him  with  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  with  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  lives  here.  His 
famous  novel  entitled,  "^Sons  and  Fathers,"  won  him  a 
prize  offer  of  $10,000.  Mr.  Edwards  is  also  a  poet  of 
rare  gifts.  He  has  for  several  years  been  the  postmaster 
of  Macon. 

Two  of  the  most  ma^etic  and  brilliant  of  Georgia's 
public  men  since  the  war,  lived  here — R  W.  Patterson 
and  "Washington  Dessau.  Both  were  suddenly  removed 
from  life.  The  former  was  killed  in  Oklahoma,  to  which 
State  he  removed  when  it  was  first  detached  from  the 
Indian  Territory  and  opened  to  settlement.  He  once 
characterized  the  eloquence  of  Judge  Lamar  as  **ib.e 
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Appian  Way  through  which  the  hanished  cohorts  of 
the  Confederaey  passed  back  into  the  heart  of  the 
Republic";  and  he  also  said  of  the  great  jurist  that  "in 
the  silken  glove  of  courtesy  he  mailed  the  iron  grip  of 
honor."  Mr.  Dessau  received  his  death  summons  while 
making  an  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  State 
Capitol.  One  of  tiie  judges  had  suggested  to  him  a 
difficulty  of  law  to  be  overcome.  "Your  Honor,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  thank  you.  The  conflict  of  two  minds  causes 
the  spark  of  truth  to  scientillate."  It  was  the  great 
lawyer's  last  utterance;  and,  with  the  accents  of  eouri;esy 
on  his  lips,  he  turned  pale,  staggered,  and  fell  to  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  when  a  representative  of 
Bibb  in  the  State  Legislature,  framed  and  introduced 
the  bill  creating  the  Geoi^a  School  of  Technology,  in 
Atlanta. 


Four  distinguished  Georgians,  who  were  not  in  Ufe 
residents  of  Macon,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time, 
sleep  in  Rose  Hill  cemetery:  Governor  Alfred  H.  Col- 
qnitt,  Judge  Richard  H.  Clark,  General  Philip  Cook  and 
Governor  George  W.  Towns. 

The  eloquent  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  while  Presi- 
dent of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  resided  in  Macon  for  a 
number  of  years. 

To  the  foregoing  list  should  be  added  some  of  the 
members  of  the  ante-bellum  bar  whose  names  have  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned.  The  foremost  lawyers  of 
Macon  during  this  period  were:  Judge  Christopher  B. 
Strong,  Major  Robert  A.  Beall,  Hon.  Washington  Foe, 
who  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  declined  to  occupy  the 
seat;  Judge  E.  D.  Tracy,  Judge  Abner  P,  Powers,  Judge 
Thaddens  G.  Holt,  Hon.  James  A.  Nisbet,  N.  L.  Whittle, 
Judge  Carieton  B.  Cole,  Samuel  T.  Bailey,  William  D. 
DeGratfenreid  and  Judge  John  J.  Gresham. 
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Created  by  a  ConBtltutlonal  Amendment,  ratlflad  at  a  papular  election, 
held  October  t,  isii.  and  proclaimed  by  the  Oovernor,  Hon.  Joseph  U. 
Brown,  October  IZ,  1S12,  The  new  county  waa  formed  from  Pulaski  anil 
named  for  Chief-Justice  Ijotcan  E.  Bleckley,  of  this  State.  Cochran,  the 
county-seat,  was  named  (or  Judge  Arthur  E.  Cochran,  a  noted  Jurist  and  a 
practical  man  of  aJTalra,  who,  as  President  of  the  old  Macon  and  Brunswick 
Railroad,  now  the  Southern,  was  largely  Instrumental  In  developing  this 
section  of  Georgia.'  Judge  Cochran  was  the  flrst  Judge  of  the  Brunswick 
Circuit.  He  served  on  the  Bench  from  IS06  to  lESe,  after  which  he  retired 
for  two  years;  but,  resuming  the  ermine,  he  held  office  Torn  iflei  to  IBSS, 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

>  Authority;  Dr.  J.  B-  Peacock,  President  First  National  Bank  of  Cochran. 

Recollections  of  Judge  Joseph  R.    Lamar,    of    the 

Judge  Bleckley.  Supreme     Court     of     the     United 

States,  thus  portrays  Judge  Bleck- 
ley*: "Jurist,  philosopher,  mathematician,  poet;  a 
colossal  and  unique  figure ;  mature  in  youth ;  in  old  age 
youthful;  a  horn  judge,  his  first  public  utterance  was  a 
plea  for  the  creation  of  the  court  of  which  he  was  to  be 
an  illustrious  Chief  Justice.  The  ConstitutioDal  Amend- 
ment providing  for  a  Supreme  Court  had  been  duly 
ratified  in  183fi  but  the  determined  hostility  of  those  who 
opposed  its  organization  had  prevailed  and,  for  several 
sessions,  the  General  Assembly  met  and  adjurned  with- 
out passing  the  act  necessary  to  make  the  amendment 
effective.  Living  in  the  remote  mountains  of  Rabun  was 
a  frail  and  sickly  lad  of  thirteen,  older  than  his  years 
and  with  the  judicial  instinct  so  strongly  developed  that 
he  recognized  the  subtle  principle  whieli  made  the  failure 
to  act  a  positive  wrong;  and  the  pen,  which  was  des- 
tined to  illustrate  the  pages  of  Georgia's  judicial  history, 
hegan  its  work  with  an  article  in  the  newspaper  of  an 
jifl,inining  county,  in  which  the  boy  joined  issue  vrith  the 
General  Assembly,  and,  passing  all  questions  of  expedi- 
ency, maintained  the  proposition  that  the  authority  to 
create  was  in  effect,  a  command  to  organize  and  that, 
through  non-action,  the  Legislature  was  gailty  of  an 

t  Mark  In  Georgia,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  SO-88,  At- 
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active  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State.     This 
was  not  precosity  but  maturity  of  thought. 

"His  mental  attainments  fitted  him  for  either  a 
literary  or  a  scientific  calhng  but  the  legal  environments 
of  his  mountain  home  naturally  impelled  him  towards 
the  Bar,  and,  at  an  age  when  most  of  his  companions 
were  struggling  with  the  multiplication  table,  this  boy, 
when  only  eleven,  began  the  study  of  law.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  lawyers 
or  judges  a  parallel  case,  where  one  so  young  began,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  study  so  abstruse  and  uninteresting  to 
the  youthful  mind.  Books  were  few.  His  knowledge 
was  all  self -acquired.  He  constantly  attended  courts, 
and  J.  W.  H.  Underwood,  Esq.,  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  would  make  a  lawyer,  loaned  him  Black- 
stone's  Oommentaries.  Judge  Bleckley  never  forgot  this 
act  of  kindness,  and,  many  years  afterwards,  on  the 
occasion  of  memorial  exercises  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
honor  of  Judge  Underwood,  the  Chief  Justice  referred 
to  it;  he  also  exhibited  the  two  volumes,  which,  early  in 
life,  he  had  purchased.  •  •  *  With  a  genius  for  law 
perhaps  never  excelled,  he  was  yet  the  hardest  worker,  the 
moat  laborious  student.  He  literally  burned  the  mid- 
night oil.  He  wrote  nnd  revised;  revised  and  re-wrote, 
and  again  he  revised;  and  of  course  he  wrote  great 
opinions.  To  her  greatest  favorites  nature  gives  not 
talents  alone,  but  yokes 'genius  with  a  passion  for  work, 
from  which  come  those  products  of  the  brain  iphieh 
endure. 


Anecdotes  of  Judge 
Bleckley. 


Cochran.    Cochran,  the  county  sent  of  Bleckley,  was  known 

in  the  early  days  as  Dykesboro,  so-called  after  a 

wealthy  land  owner  of  this  locality,  Mr.  B.  B.  Dykes,  who 

owned  the  site  on  which  the  town  was  afterwards  bailt. 
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Deeds  to  property  in  the  city  of  Cochran  traced  to  B.  B. 
Dykes  are  unquestionably  good.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Dykesboro  were:  Austin  Lanfair  John  J.  Green,  Dng- 
gan  McPhail  and  P.  T.  McGriff.  One  of  the  early 
magistrates  of  the  town,  F.  B.  Green,  became 
famous  in  the  early  days  for  performing  marriage  cere- 
monies. Judge  P.  T.  McGriff,  the  present  Ordinary  of 
Pulaski  County,  built  the  first  store  in  the  town  of  Coch- 
ran. Originally  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railway  ran  to 
a  point  six  miles  north  of  the  town  and  when  the  line  was 
extended  to  Cochran,  Judge  McGriff  was  made  the  ^ent 
at  this  point.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  from  Dykesboro  to  Cochran  in  honor  of  Judge 
Arthur  E.  Cochran,  the  president  of  the  line.  During 
the  war  the  terminus  at  Cochran  was  abandoned ;  wihere- 
npon  Judge  McGriff  removed  bia  office  to  Coley's  station 
about  five  miles  north  of  the  town.  In  1872,  he  relin- 
quished the  post  of  agent  to  become  Ordinary  of  Pulaski 
County,  an  office  which  he  has  continuously  filled  for 
more  than  forty  years.  In  unbroken  tenure  of  service  he 
probably  ranks  first  among  present  day  office  holders  in 
Georgia  and  boasts  a  record  seldom  if  ever  equalled  in 
ths  history  of  the  State.  The  earliest  settlers  in  Coch- 
ran located  here  to  engage  in  the  turpentine  industry  and 
they  included:  P.  L.  Peacock,  J.  E.  0 'Berry,  C.  D. 
Woodward  and  A.  T.  Wiggs.  Among  the  pioneer  phy- 
sicians was  Dr.  T.  D.  Walker,  who  served  the  town  as 
mayor.* 


On  Jannary  1,  1913,  the  first  election  of  county  offi,- 
cert  for  the  new  county  of  Bleckley  resulted  as  follows ; 
Ordinary,  Judge  W.  M.  Wynn;  clerk,  Joel  T.  Deese; 
tax  receiver,  James  Holland;  treasurer,  J.  R.  Taylor: 
surveyor,  W.  H.  Berrybill;  coroner,  Morgan  Barrs 
sheriff,  J.  A.  Floyd;  and  county  school  commissioner,  C 

•  AuUiorlty:  Col.  U  A.  Wblwle,  of  HawUimlllo,  Oft. 
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A.  Willis.    Hon.  Leo  H.  Browning  was  chosen  the  first 
representative  of  the  countj'  in  the  State  Legislature. 


Original  Settlers,    See  Pulaski  from  which  county  Bleck- 
ley was  formed. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added  the  following 
names :  Dr.  J.  B.  Peacock,  J.  P.  Peacock,  J.  C.  Dunham, 
J.  H.  MuUis,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Walker,  T.  D.  Walker,  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son, A.  J.  Thompson,  B.  J.  Wynn,  W.  M.  Wynn,  T.  L. 
Bailey  and  J.  J.  Taylor.*  These  men  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  present  wide  awake  and  progressive  city  of  Coch- 
ran, one  of  the  most  enterprising  communities  in  the 
middle  belt. 


CnAlad  by  LegJalatlve  Act,  Docembor  II.  lasB,  from  ThomM  uid 
IiOwiidea  Coantlss.  Namad  for  Hon.  PreKoii  B.  Brooke,  of  South  Carolina, 
a  noMd  atits-bolluni  Btateaman.  Quitman,  the  county-seat,  named  for  Oen> 
•ral  John  A.  Quitman,  of  MlaslaalppI,  a,  ^Ksllant  otllcer  ol  th«  Uezlcan  War, 
and  a  vifoitius  chainpim  or  6tat«  Rights. 

The  T<Knb  o(  Quitman  was  the  home  of  the  distin- 
Jut^e  Turner,  guished  jurist  and  statesman — .Tudge 
Henry  G.  Turner.  For  sixteen  years  he 
illustrated  Georgia  in  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State — adorned 
with  the  ermine  of  Georgia's  highest  court — he  closed 
his  useful  career,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  not 
only  a  man  of  pre-eminent  ability,  bat  of  unblemished 
character,  of  proven  courage,  and  of  lofty  patriotism — 
the  lodestar  of  whose  life  was  duty.  Judge  Turner  is 
buried  at  West  'End,  the  beantifnl  local  cemetery  at 
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Quitman,  and  the  last  resting  place  of  this  beloved  Geor- 
gian is  marked  by  a  sabstantial  monument  of  granite, 
inscribed  as  follows: 


Here  also  lived  Judge  J.  O.  Morton,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  oldest  bank  president  in  the  United 
States.  He  died  on  July  16,  1911,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  hank 
established  in  the  county  and  on  the  day  prior  to  his 
death  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  pioneer  institution.  When  he  returned  to  his 
home,  on  this  last  evening  of  his  life,  he  dismissed  the 
driver  telling  him  that  he  would  probably  not  need  him 
again.  With  characteristic  attention  to  matters  of  detail, 
he  made  every  necessary  arrangement  in  advance  for 
the  final  hour  of  his  departure,  even  to  setting  aside  a 
designated  sum  for  his  funeral  expenses;  and  so  the 
Death  Angel  foond  this  old  knight  of  finance  booted  and 
spurred — ready  to  mount  his  black  charger  for  the  Holy 
Land. 


Judge  W.  B.  Bennet,  an  honored  pioneer  citizen  of 
Brooks,  is  survived  by  numerous  descendants  some  of 
whom  have  long  been  prominent  in  the  professional  cir- 
cles of  South  Georgia.  These  include:  Judge  Joseph 
W.  Bennet,  of  Brunswick;  S.  S.  Bennet,  Esq.,  of  Quit- 
man, and  S.  S.  Bennet,  Esq.,  of  Camilla. 

Judge  J.  G.  McCall,  a  prominent  factor  in  the  business, 
social  and  religious  life  of  Quitman,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Brooks  since  birth.  To  the  list  of  representative  men 
who  have  given  character  to  the  town  of  Qnitman  and 
galvanized  this  entire  section  of  Georgia  may  he  added : 
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tlie  Oglestys,  J.  W.  and  Z.  W. ;  nifii  of  \avf^e  railway,  in- 
dustrial aud  oommercial  iiitiTests,  S.  S.  Koiiiitrec,  J.  \V. 
Spain,  II.  W.  Stiibba,  K.  ('.  Mclntosli,  Kr.,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Gaulden,  Dr.  E.  A.  Jelks,  C).  K.  Jelks,  Fuller  Oroover,  S. 
M.  Turner,  J.  H.  Malloy,  D.  G.  MaJloy  and  Dr.  Wallace 
Mathews.  Three  native  sons  of  Brooks,  Messrs.  Charles 
E.  Groover,  H.  T).  Stevens  and  B.  A.  Denmark,  left  the 
oounty  to  become  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of 
Savannah.  • 


Original  Settlers.  John  and  James  McMullen,  brothers, 
were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  to 
enter  the  pine  solitudes  of  this  section  of  Georgia,  but 
they  were  soon  followed  by  the  Groovers,  Jaines,  A;bner 
and  Daniel.  These  pioneer  settlers  reared  large  families 
and  cleared  for  cultivation  extensive  tracts  of  land,  some 
of  which  are  still  owned  by  well-to-do  descendants, 
Thomas  I.  Denmark,  a  soldier  in  the  Creek  Indian  Wars, 
settled  in  lR;i5  in  what  was  then  the  eastern  |)art  of 
Thomas.  He  was  the  father  of  E.  P.  S.  Denmark,  of  Val- 
dosta,  and  of  the  late  Brantley  A.  Denmark,  of  Savan- 
nal).  John  William  Spain,  James  Edward  Young  and 
James  Morton,  kinsmen,  eame  to  this  locality  from  Bul- 
loch between  1835  and  1840,  settling  where  the  county  seat. 
Quitman,  today  stands.  They  were  prominent  in  the  up- 
building of  Brooks  and  amassed  large  wealth.  The 
descendants  of  these  men  are  among  the  financial  leaders 
of  the  county  and  are  prominent  likewine  in  social  and 
religious  circles,  Francis  S.  McCall  located  near  the 
pre.sent  town  of  Quitman  in  1H45  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  large  and  influential  family  of  this  name  in  Brooks. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Gaulden  was  a  pioneer  Baptist  minister 
and  a  prosperous  planter  of  this  section.  His  father 
Jonathan  Gaulden  is  .said  to  have  settled  tn  what  was 
then  Jjowndes  as  early  as  18.'{.3.  Andrew  T.  Rountree,  n 
soldier  in  the  Creek  Indian  Wars,  attracted  to  this  part 

•AuthoHly:  Mrs.  JfB  Davln,  of  Quitman.  Regent  local  chapter  T>'.  A.  It. 
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of  Georgia  during  his  military  campaign,  located  here 
some  time  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  Abner  Huntei; 
waa  another  pioneer  citizen  whose  descendants  have  been 
active  in  the  development  of  Brooks.*  The  list  also 
includes  Thomas  Hardee,  Wm.  Lane,  Randolph  Avera,  T. 
J.  Christian  and  "Wm.  Camipbell. 


i  by  Iiegislallve  Act.  December  ID.  1788,  from  Uberly  and  BflltiK- 
les.  Named  for  tbe  lllustrloue  Jonathan  Bryan,  one  of  Ui«  earliest 
ol  Georgia's  ReTolutlonary  patrlotB.  Clyde,  the  county-seat,  named  for  Sir 
CoUn  Campbell,   Lord   Clyde,  a  noted  fleld  marshal   of  Scotland. 

Though  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  Jonathan  Bryan 
was  an  actor  in  the  earliest  drama  of  events  in  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  He  accompanied  Oglethorpe  from 
Beaufort  to  Savannah,  and  aided  the  great  philan- 
thropist and  soldier  in  founding  the  new  town  upon  the 
bluifs.  He  hecame  a  member  of  the  King's  Council;  but 
despite  his  close  relations  to  the  Crown  he  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  patriots  to  protest  against  the  oppressive 
measures  of  Parliament.  Included  among  the  heirlooms 
of  the  Brayan  family  in  Georgia,  there  is  still  preserved 
an  old  silver  piece  of  priceless  value  inscribed  to  the 
sturdy  patriot  for  espousing  tbe  liberties  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  at  the  sacrifice  of  high  official  position. 
Though  past  the  patriarchal  limit  of  years  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  outbreak,  Mr.  Bryan  participated 
in  the  defence  of  Georgia  soil ;  and  upon  the  fait  of 
Savannah  was  captured,  sent  to  New  York,  and  im- 
prisoned on  Long  Island.  The  circumstances  of  the  old 
man's  arrest  are  too  dramatic  to  be  omitted.  Three 
nights  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  a  party  of  armed 
men  were  secretly  dispatched  from  the  Phoenix,  a  man- 
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of-war  lying  in  the  harbor,  with  instructions  to  take  the 
old  man  a  prisoner.  He  was  supposed  to  have  sought 
refuge  on  his  plantation  across  the  Savannah  Biver; 
and  moving  stealthily  up  Union  Creek,  under  the  cover 
of  darkness,  the  arresting  officers  found  him  jat  ^the 
place  indicated,  and,  with  Ms  son  James,  pot  faim  on 
board  one  of  the  prison  ships.  In  vain  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Morel,  sued  for  the  release  of  her  aged  father.  She 
even  begged  on  her  knees,  so  it  is  said.  Bat  the  British 
commander,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  was  obdurate.  The  old 
man  had  heeo  too  great  an  offender  against  the  British 
(■rown.  Consequently  he  was  sent  North.  However,  an 
exchange  was  eifected  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  return- 
ing to  Savannah,  he  survived  the  Revolution,  witnessed 
tlie  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  died  at 
Brampton,  his  home  place  near  Savannah,  March  9,  1788 
— Georgia's  Pylean-N"estor  of  Independence. 


Hardwick:  One  of 
the  Lost  Towns  of 
Georgia.  Volume  II. 


Belfast:   The  Home 

of  James  Maxwell.  Volume  II. 


Fort  Argyle.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Ogeechee 
River,  at  the  narrow  passage  above 
Canoachee  Creek,  stood  Fort  Argyle,  one  of  the  very 
earliest  of  Georgia's  Colonial  strongholds.  It  was  built 
in  1733,  under  the  direction  of  Oglethorpe,  to  protect  the 
settlement  at  Savannah  against  an  inland  invasion  by 
the  Spaniards  from  St.  Augustine.  There  is  no  descrip- 
tion of .  the  fort  extant;  hut  it  probalbly  consisted  of 
extensive  earthen  ramparts  surrounding  an  interior 
structure  of  tabby,  not  unlike  the  one  at  Frederica,  on 
St.  Simon's  Island.     Ten  families  were  settled  in  the 
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immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  or  ^fertile  river 
bottom  plantations.  It  was  the  plan  of  Oglethorpe  to 
develop  a  town  at  this  point;  but  as  soon  as  the  garrison 
was  withdrawn  eight  of  the  families  removed.  The 
others  soon  followed,  and  ere  long  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  industry  left. 


Indian  Antiquities,  Quite  a  number  of  ancient  mounds 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ogeechee  River,  in  this  county,  showing  that  the 
region  was  one  of  the  favorite  burial  places  of  the 
natives.  Excavations  have  been  made  at  times,  and, 
besides  disclosing  a  lot  of  human  bones,  have  brought 
to  light  some  very  ornamental  urns,  the  workmanship  of 
which  is  in  every  way  superior."  But  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  these  tumuli  with  the  aboriginal  race  called 
the  Mound-Builders.  They  belong  to  a  period  more 
recent. 


Bryan's  Noted    Samuel    Stiles,    a    native    of    Bermuda, 
Residents.  settled  upon  a  plantation  in  Bryan  about 

the  year  1769.  When  the  Revolution 
began,  he  at  once  took  sides  with  the  Americans  and  ar- 
ranged a  trade  whereby  quantities  of  powder  were 
secretly  obtained  from  the  magazine  at  Bermuda.  The 
British  government  offered  large  sums  for  the  unknown 
offender,  but  without  suc^-esa.  At  the  siege  of  Savannah 
a  horse  was'  shot  from  under  him.  Count  D'Estaing 
sought  his  assistance  in  taking  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  he  declined  for  patriotic  reasons  to  embark 
upon  such  an  expedition.  He  married  Catherine  Clay, 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  (lay,  of  Savannah.  Hon.  William 
H.  Stiles,  a  Congressman  from  Georgia,  was  his  son. 
John  Wereat,  an  early  Governor  of  Georgia,  sjwnt  the 
last  days  of  his  life  in  Bryan;  and  here  United  States 
Senator  Augustus  0.  Bacon  was  bom. 

•While's  Historical  Coitectlons  of  OeorBla.   P-   i7».   New  Tork,   IStt. 
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BULLOCH 

Created  by  LeglslBllve  Act,  February  8,  17»6,  from  treaty  lands  acquired 
Irom  the  Creek  Indiana  tn  iTeo.  Named  tor  the  noted  patriot  of  the  Bevo- 
lullon.  Hon.  Archibald  Bulloch.  o(  Savannah,  Statesboro,  the  county-Heat. 
Bulloch,  when  tint  organized  In  noB,  locluded  parts  of  the  followlns  coun- 
Itee:   Emanuel,   Jenkins.   Johnson   and   Toombfl. 

Archibald  Bulloch  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Georgia's  Revolutionaty  patriots.  His  name  was 
was  signed  to  the  famous  card  which  appeared  in  the 
Georgia  Gazette,  of  July  14,  1774,  calling  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  together  for  the  first  time  in  Savamiah  to  pro- 
test against  the  oppressions  of  England.  He  was  t^osen 
to  preside  over  the  Provincial  Congress  which,  on  July  4, 
1775,  severed  the  tie  of  allegiance  to  England  and  placed 
Georgia  in  patriotic  league  and  covenant  with  the  rest 
of  the  Colonies.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  Philadelphia  by  this  same  body  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  attended  an  adjourned  session,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part.  When  the  Provincial  Congreaa 
again  met,  on  January  20,  1776,  he  was  made  President 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Georgia,  by  virtue  of  which 
election  he  became  oflFicially  tlie  head  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth; and  though  again  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  he  was  prevented  by  duties  at  home  from 
repairing  to  Philadelphia.  For  this  reason  his  name  was 
not  affixed  to  the  immortal  scroll  of  freedom. 

Nevertheless  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Bulloch  to  pro- 
claim the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  people  of 
Georgia.  The  famous  document,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  John  Hancock,  was  brought  to  him  by  a  courier, 
who  made  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Savannah  on 
horseback.  Dae  to  tliis  somewhat  slow  method  of  travel 
it  was  not  until  August  10,  1776  that  the  news  was  re- 
ceived in  Georgia,  but  instantly  there  followed  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  of  scenes.  The  old  patriot  assembled  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  read  the  document  aloud  to  the 
official  Representatives  of  Georgia,  who  listened  in 
breathless  attention.    He  next  convened  the  populace  in 
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the  public  square  of  the  town,  at  which  time  the  docn- 
ment  was  again  read,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
and  tiie  thimder  of  cannoiL  At  a  banquet  which  was 
spread  raider  the  trees  a  number  of  toasts  were  offered 
to  the  success  of  the  patriotic  cause,  while  in  the  evenings 
the  town  was  illuminated  witii  bou-fires  and  King  George 
the  Third,  with  impressive  ceremonies',  was  committed  in 
effigy  to  the  dnst. 

Bat  the  sturdy  old  patriot  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
suoeees  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  opening  drama  of 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.  On  February  22, 
1777 — barely  six  months  later— he  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Savannah  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  an  old  family 
vault  in  the  Colonial  burial-ground.  He  was  a  Democrat 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  In  1776,  Colonel  Mcintosh, 
who  commanded  the  Provincial  troops  in  Savannah,  in 
accordance  with  previous  customs,  caused  a  sentinel  to  be 
posted  at  the  door  of  his  residence.  But  it  savored  too 
much  of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  he  protested  with  tiiis 
remark :  "I  act  for  a  free  people  in  whom  I  have  the  most 
entire  confidence,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  on  all  occasions  the 
appearance  of  ostentation."  Mr.  Bullock  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1730.  On  reaching  mature  years  he 
removed  to  Savannah  to  practice  law  and  here  married 
Miss  Mary  DeVeaux,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  jurist. 
She  bore  him  four  children.  Among  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Bulloch  is  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  twenty-sixth 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  latter's  mother  was 
Martha  Bulloch. 


Bulloch  in  tiie  During  the  Bevolution,  this  section  of  the 
Revolution.  State,  much  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of 
Daniel  McGirtb,  the  celebrated  Tory.  But  William  Cone 
came  to  the  rescue.  Says  a  writer:  "When  the  notorious 
Tory,  McGirth,  with  his  followers,  was  terrorizing  this 
part  of  the  State,  it  was  learned  that  one  Cargile  faar- 
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bored  the  Tories  and  gave  them  information  about  the 
Whigs.  Cargile  was  advised  that  it  meant  death  if  he  was 
again  found  in  company  with  McGirth.  Not  long  after, 
when  William  Cone  was  hunting  deer  on  the  C^eechee, 
he  saw  them  together  in  the  woods.  He  shot  Cargile  but 
MeGirth  escaped.  The  next  day  when  friends  went  to 
bury  the  dead  man,  it  was  found  that  the  wolves  had 
almost  devoured  Ms  carcass." 

"At  another  time  the  Tories  fell  on  an  unsuspecting 
settlement,  stole  the  horses  of  the  settlers,  and  carried 
away  everything  possible.  Headed  by  Captain  Gone, 
the  settlers  pursued  them.  Finding  after  a  shower  of 
rain  that  they  were  close  on  their  heels  they  sent  forward 
one  of  their  namber  to  reeonnoiter.  The  approach  of 
this  man  became  known  to  the  Tories,  one  of  whom,  start- 
ing out  to  make  investigation,  was  killed  by  the  scout, 
who  was  concealed  behind  a  log.  This  was  the  signal  for 
an  attack,  whereupon  the  patriots  rushed  forward,  drove 
the  Tories  into  the  Ohoopee  Biver,  and  recovered  the 
stolen  goods.  It  is  said  that  this  raid  ended  the  power 
of  the  Tories  in  this  neighborhood." 


The  Cones:  A  Dis-'  In  the  county  of  BuUoch  Originated 
tinguished  Geoi^a  one  of  the  most  noted  families  of 
Family.  the  State.    Captain  William  Cone, 

a  native  of  North  Carolina,  settled 
in  this  section  of  Georgia  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Bevolution  and  was  an  officer  whose  name  is  linked 
with  many  brave  exploits  against  the  Tories.  He  was 
firing  in  Bulloch  when  the  county  was  organized,  became 
foreman  of  the  first  grand  jury,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  His  grandson.  General  Peter  Cone, 
served  oontinnously  in  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  for 
thirty  years  and  was  the  most  dominant  figure  in  the 
county  until  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  Major-General  of  the  State  militia, 
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William  Cone,  Jr.,  another  grandeon,  became  a  captain 
in  the  War  of  1812,  after  which  he  settled  in  Florida, 
went  to  the  Legislature,  and  fought  against  the  Semi- 
noles.  Some  of  his  descendants  in  Florida  have  been 
men  of  note.  Judge  Wm.  B.  Cone,  of  Dooly  and  Judge 
Francis  H.  Cone,  of  Greene,  belonged  to  this  same 
family  connection. 


Anecdote  of  When  General  Peter  Cone  was  in  the 
General  Cone.  Senate  of  Geor^a,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  door-keeper  approached  him,  canvass- 
ing his  support.  "Have  you  ever  kept  a  doort"  inquired 
the  General.  "No,"  he  answered.  "Have  you  ever  seen 
a  door  kept?"  "No,"  came  the  reply.  "Have  you  ever 
read  a  treatise  on  doorkeepingi"  "No,"  he  responded 
for  the  third  time."  "Well."  finally  returned  the 
General,  "since  you  have  never  taken  a  preparatory 
course  to  learn  the  mysterious  art,  you  are  unfit  for  the 
place.  So  get  the  proper  books,  apply  yourself  honestly 
and  diligently  to  the  subject  for  twelve  montihs,  and 
then  you  can  have  my  vote  next  year." 


Original  Settlers.  Among  the  original  settlers  of  Bulloch, 
according  to  White,  were  the  follow- 
ing: William  Cook,  Benjamin  Cook,  Barnard  Michael, 
John  Bveritt,  Jehu  Everitt,  Andrew  E.  Wells,  George 
Threadcraft,  Charles  McCaDl,  Alexander  SteJwart  M. 
Burkhalter,  A.  McKenzie,  Daniel  Lot,  Arthur  Lot  Wil- 
liam Mezell,  Lewis  Lanier,  Clement  Lanier,  Daniel  Hen- 
drix,  N.  Sweat,  Mr.  Oliff,  Mr.  Shorter,  John  Groover, 
William  Bow,  the  Hodges,  the  Cones,  the  Hagans,  etc 


On  May  16,  1797,  Wm.  Stevens  presiding,  the  first 
session  of  the  Superior  Court  was  held  at  Oie  home  of 
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Stephen  Mills  and  tiie  following  Grand  Jurors  were 
empanelled:  William  Oone,  foreman;  John  M.  Buck- 
halter,  James  Jackson,  John  Fletcher,  Samuel  Peacock, 
James  "Webb,  Jacob  Hoofraan,  George  McCall,  A.  Hagan. 
Isaac  Carter,  John  Bawlee,  M,  Pridgeon,  M.  Carter, 
James  Bird,  M.  Driggers,  Prancia  Wells,  R.  Abritton, 
Jehu  Everitt,  and  N.  Sweat.  The  following  members  of 
the  bar  were  present:  D.  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  A4;tomey 
General  of  the  State;  Jeremiah  Cuyler,  and  William  B, 
Bntlocb,  attorneys  at  law. 


To  the  foregoing  list  there  are  several  additions  to 
be  made.  William  Brannen  settled  in  Bulloch  soon  after 
the  Revolution  and  became  a  planter  of  large  meaui. 
Hia  descendants  in  the  county  are  numerous  and  influen- 
tial. David  Beasley  was  another  early  comer.  He  held 
nearly  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  county  and  was  long 
a  power  in  politics.  Dr.  John  W.  Johnson  wjis  a  pioneer 
physician  who  served  in  both  Legislative  branches. 
Stephen  Kennedy  was  an  original  settler  who  lived  to 
be  100  years  of  age.  His  eon,  Dr.  Daniel  Kennedy,  was 
a  veteran  of  both  Seminole  and  Civil  Wars  and  a  State 
legislator.    Another  early  settler  was  Redden  Denmark. 


Created  by  the  State  Constitution  of  ITTT  rrom  (he  Pnrlsh  of  St.  GeorRe. 
Named  In  honor  ot  the  great  orator  and  atateeman,  Edmund  Burke,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  America,  in  the  Etegjlsh  Parliament,  Wayneaboro, 
the  county-seat,  named  for  Qeneral  Anthony  Wayne,  irho  took  pari  In  the 
military  operations  In  Oeorgfa  during  the  last  year  of  (he  Revoludon.  When 
orKanlied  Ln  ITTT,  Burlce  Included  parts  ot  (wo  other  counties.  Jefferson  and 


Hutorical  There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove 
Traditions,  that  DeSoto's  band  in  search  of  gold, 
in  1540,  passed  through  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Burke,  en  route  to  an  ancient  Indian  village 
called  by  the  Spanish  historians,  Cutafa-chiqui.    Most 
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of  the  investigators,  including  Bartram,  Pickett,  Gallatin, 
Buckingham  Smith,  Jones  and  others  identify  this  village 
as  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Silver  Bluff,  the  resi- 
dence for  many  years  of  George  Qalphin,  the  famous 
Indian  trader.  II.  was  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the 
Savannah  River,  some  twenty-five  miles  below  Augusta, 
and  signs  of  an  ancient  civilization  are  still  numerous  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  The  supposition  is  that 
the  town  was  an  old  capital  of  the  Ueheea,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  afterwards  either  dispossessed  or  absorbed  by 
the  Creeks. 


Burke  in  the  On  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Waynes- 
Revolution,  boro  stood  Burke  Jail,  the  scene  of  a  noted 
battle  in  1779  between  the  British,  under 
the  famous  Tory  leaders,  Brown  and  McGirth,  Mid  the 
Americans  under  the  two  gallant  officers,  Twi^s  and 
Few,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  It  was  during 
this  engagement  that  Captain  Joshua  Inraan  performed 
his  celebrated  feat  of  slaying  three  men  with  his  own 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  in  command  of  a  body  of 
horsemen. 

Some  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  "Waynesboro  was 
fought  the  disastrous  battle  of  Briar  Creek,  in  which 
the  Americans  under  General  Ashe  were  routed  with 
heavy  loss. 

Colonel  John  Jones,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
partisan  leaders  of  the  war  for  independence,  was  a 
resident  of  Burke.  Usually  in  association  with  Twiggs, 
we  find  him  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishesin  which 
he  sustained  himself  with  credit.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  courage,  and  of  some  military  skill,  but  except 
for  fragmentary  allusions  to  him  in  McCall's  History 
of  Georgia  we  know  very  little  concerning  this  gallant 
officer. 
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Due  to  the  patriotic  work  of  the  Shadrach  Inman 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  BevolutdoD 
the  graves  of  several  soldiers  of  the  first  war  for  inde- 
pendence have  been  located  in  Burke,  and  ornamented 
frith  handsome  markers'  furnished  by  the  United  States 
government.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

John  Murphree,  a  private,  who  served  in  Collier's 
regiment  of  North  Carolina  militia.  He  died  on  March 
6,  1798.  His  grave  is  in  the  old  Murphee  burial  ground 
at  Midville. 

Benjamin  Brack,  a  private,  whose  credentials  are  given 
in  the  3rd.  Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  D.  A. 
B.  p.  349  and  in  the  Georgia  State  Records.  He  died  in 
1827,  and  is  buried  on  the  Brack  plantation  near  Midville. 

Daniel  Inman,  a  private.  As  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
he  drew  Lot  45  in  District  4,  Section  3.  He  died  on  May 
15, 1837  and  is  buried  on  the  Inman  plantation  near  Mid- 
ville. 

Miles  Murphree,  a  private.  He  received  500  acres  of 
land,  on  a  bounty  warrant,  as  shown  in  book  H.  H.  H.,  p. 
365,  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  December  7,  1815,  and  he  is  buried  14  miles 
from  Waynesboro,  in  the  family  burial  ground. 

Lieutenant  John  Carswell.  He  was  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander Carswell,  also  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  The 
younger  Carswell  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  4th  Geor^a 
Battalion,  as  shown  by  the  Records  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  fought  under  Colonel 
John  White.  The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  fnr- 
nished.  His  grave  is  on  the  Carswell  plantation  in 
Burke. 


On  this  '  list  belongs  also  Alexander  Carswell, 
whose  last  resting  place  was  marked  some  time  ago  with 
a  handsome  stone  famished  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Alexander  Carswell  was  bom  in  Antrim 
Ootmty,  Ireland,  in  1727  and  died  in  Burke  Ooimty,  Qa,, 
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in  1803.  He  enlisted  from  Georgia  as  a  private  under 
Brigadier-General  Twiggs  and  fought  throughout  the 
war.  He  was  graated  150  acres  of  land  in  Burke,  as 
shown  by  the  Georgia  State  Records. 

He  lies  buried  'by  the  side  of  his  wife  on  a  tract  of 
land  granted  to  him  by  the  State  for  his  services  in  the 
Revolution.  It  is  known  as  the  "Hopeful  plantation" 
and  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  His  grave  was 
marked,  together  with  those  of  two  otliers,  George  Pal- 
mer and  Batt  Jones,  when  Shadrach  Inraan  Chapter  was 
first  organized. 


Abraham  Jones,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in 
Burke,  in  1808.  He  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Augusta. 
Hon.  John  J.  Jones,  a  Congressman  from  Georgia,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  was  his  grandson.  Seaborn 
Jones,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  whose  grave  is  in 
the  clmrchyard  of  old  St.  Paul's,  at  Augusta,  was  also 
from  Burke ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  others  belong- 
ing to  this  same  family  connection. 

David  Emanuel  and  Jared  Irwin — both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  Governor  of  Georgia — were  living  in 
Burke  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  both  were 
active  participants  in  the  struggle. 

Matthew  Lively  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who 
lived  in  Burke.  His  father,  Abraham  Lively;^  was  a 
Scotchman  who  came  to  St.  George's  parish  in  1750. 

John  Lawson,  a  native  of  Liberty  and  a  Cai!H,ain  in 
the  war  for  independence,  settled  in  Burke  in  1796;\  His 
son,  Judge  Alexander  J.  Lawson,  and  bis  grantUon, 
Judge  E.  F.  Lawson,  both  achieved  prominence  in  public 
affairs.  Joseph  A.  Roe,  a  private  soldier  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  while 
a  resident  of  Burke  in  1848.  -^ 


Waynesboro.     Though     not     incorporated     until     1813, 

"Waynesboro  was  a  village  of  some  note  at 

the  close  of  the  Revolution.    It  was  important  enough  to 
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attract  the  notice  of  General  Washington,  when  he  mit ' 
his  famous  visit  to  Georgia,  in  1791,  and  he  even  went 
six  miles  out  of  his  way  to  stop  at  this  little  town.    The 
following  entry  appears  in  his  Journal : 

"Tuesday,  17th  May.  Breakfasted  at  Spinners,  17 
miles — dined  at  Lamberts  13 — and  lodged  at'  Waynes- 
borough — which  was  coming  six  miles  out  of  our  way — 14, 
in  all,  43  miles.  Wajoiesborough  is  a  small  place,  bat  the 
seat  of  Burkes  County — 6  or  8  dwelling  houses  is  all  it 
contains; — an  attempt  is  making — ^without  much  ap- 
parent success — to  establish  an  academy  at  it,  as  ia  the 
case  also  in  all  the  counties." 

In  1910,  another  President  of  the  United  States  was 
entertained  at  Waynesboro — Mr.  Taft. 

Says  Dr.  Smith:  "Waynesboro  was  laid  off  in  1783 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Anthony  Wayne 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  Georgia.  The  Legislature 
incorporated  an  academy  and  granted  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  The  village  was  after- 
wards incorporated  with  Thomas  Lewis,  Sr.,  Thomas 
■  Lewis,  Jr.,  James  Dubart,  Edward  Telfair  and  John 
Jones  as  commissioners.  Two  hundred  lota  were  to  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  paying  for  the  public 
buildings.  The  academy  w<is  among  the  first  houses 
built  and  the  court-house  was  soon  erected.  The  town 
grew.  There  was  a  race-course  near  by  and  the  famous 
comedy,  'The  Wax  Works'  in  'Geor^a  Scenes,'  was 
enacted  in  this  village.  There  was  no  «hurch,  however, 
for  many  years,  and  the  only  preaching  was  an  occasional 
sermon  in  the  court-house;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  two  Presbyterian  churches  one  of  which  had  been 
organized  at  Walnut  Branch  and  the  other  at  Old 
Church,  united  and  built  a  small  house  of  worship  in 
WajTiesboro,  which  was  served  by  a  pastor  who  in  winter 
preached  in  Burke  and  in  summer  to  the  same  people 
who  went  to  the  village  of  Bath  in  the  pine  woods  of 
Richmond. 
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How  an  Old  Church    White  has  preserved  an  amnsing 
was  Saved.  incident  of  an  old  pioneer  chnrcL, 

located  six  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Waynesboro  on  the  old  Quaker  road  leading  to 
Savannah.  It  was  formerly  an  Episcopal  oharch,  with  a 
glebe  of  'forty-seven  acres  but  at  the  time  in  question  it 
was  an  iinoecupied  structure.  As  soon  as  Waynesflwro 
was  made  the  county  seat,  so  the  story  goes,  the  Justices 
of  ihe  Inferior  Court  passed  an  order  directing  the  old 
church  to  be  torn  down,  removed  to  Waynesboro  and 
converted  into  a  court  bouse.  To  this  proposed  desecra- 
tion however,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  All«i  demurred. 
He  said  that  if  such  a  step  were  taken  it  would  be  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  says:  "My 
house  shall  'be  called  an  house  of  prayer  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  The  old  church  was  not  re- 
moved. In  later  years  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Methodists. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  earliest  set-, 
tiers  of  Burke  were;  Colonel  John 
Clements,  William  A.  Burton,  Absalom  Pryor,  William 
Whitehead,  Capt.  Lett,  M.  Marshall,  Hugh  Alexander, 
William  Greene,  Clarke  Key,  John  Emanuel,  David 
Emanuel,  Capt.  Whitaker,  Daniel  Evans,  Lark  Bobinsou, 
William  Paramore,  John  Fryar,  James  Rawles,  Basil 
Q-ray,  Samuel  Lassiter,  and  Wiles  Davies.  See  also 
Queen^wro,  a  Colonial  town  founded  in  a  part  of  St* 
Paul's  Parish  which  afterwards  became  Jefferson. 


Burke's  Distin-  John  Houstoun,  an  early  Glovemor  of 
guished  Residents.  Oeorgia,  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  a  patriot  who 
signed  the  earliest  call  for  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  in 
Savannah,  was  bom  near  the  site  of  Waynesboro,  in 
what  was  then  the  parish  of  St.  George.    It  was  due  to 
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an  nnfortnnaie  (aTcnmstaDce  etsewliere  explained  that 
the  name  of  Governor  Houstoun  was  not  affixed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  an  instrument  which  he 
was  entitled  to  sign.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Savan- 
nah. Sir  Patrick  Houstoiu,  his  father,  was  an  English 
baronet. 

Lyman  Hall,  one  of  the  inuuortat  trio  whose  names 
appear  on  the  scroll  of  freedom,  sp^it  the  last  years  of 
his  life  on  his  plantation  at  Shell  Blnff,  on  the  Savannah 
Biver;  and  here  his  ashes  rested  nntit  1848  when  they 
were  removed  to  Augusta  and  placed  under  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Signers. 

<3eorge  Wells,  President  of  the  Executive  Council, 
who  fell  in  a  duel  with  Governor  James  Jackson,  was 
living  in  Burke  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  near  the 
old  town  of  Queensboro  in  what  is  now  Jefferson. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Burke.  He  rep- 
resented Georgia  in  the  Confederate  Senate  and  on  the 
Superior  Court  Bench  as  well  as  in  the  Chief -Executive's 
chair;  and  was  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

David  Emanuel  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  lived  and 
died  in  Burke.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  who 
afterwards  became  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Two  other  Chief  Executives  of  the  State,  who  owned 
plantations  in  Burke,  were  Edward  Telfair  and  Jared 
Irwin.  Both  were  patriots  of  the  Revolution;  and  the 
latter  at  his  own  expense  built  a  fort  for  the  protBction 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 

George  Galphin,  the  famous  Indian  trader,  lived  at 
Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  River,  opposite  Burke; 
while  bis  trading-post  at  Galphinton,  on  the  Ogeechee, 
was  located  in  a  part  of  the  county  which  was  afterwards 
made  into  Jefferson. 

Hon  J<dm  J.  Jones,  a  member  of  Congress  when 
G^rgia  seceded,  afterwards  a  memher  of  Governor 
Brown's  staff,  and  for  years  president  of  the  board  of 
tmstees  of  Emory  College,  lived  and  died  at  Waynes- 
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boro.  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Corker,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1869  to  1871  and  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  was 
also  a  resident  of  this  town  ;  and  here  was  born  Judge  .7. 
K.  Hines,  whose  father  represented  Burke  in  tiie  I^eg- 
islature  for  a  number  of  years. 


Created  by  LegiHlatlve  Act,  December  n,  18SG,  trom  Heniy  aod  Monroe 
Counties.  Named  for  Capt.  Samuel  Butla,  an  officer  ot  the  War  or  ISl!. 
Jackson,  ttaa  count7'Beat,  named  for  General  Andrew  Jackson,  the  famous 
hero  of  New  Orleans,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  etates. 

Captain  Samuel  Butts  was  a  galJant  officer  of  the 
State  militia.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Chalibbee, 
on  January  27,  1814,  while  leading  a  fearless  charge 
against  the  Indians.  It  was  during  the  second  war  for, 
independence,  when  the  savage  tribes  on  the  frontier, 
instigated  'by  the  British,  rose  in  arms  against  the 
whites.  Major  General  John  Floyd,  at  the  head  of  tha 
State  troops,  undertook  to  complete  his  victory  over  the 
Indians  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  by  penetrating  into  the 
country  of  the  Uiiper  Creeks.  News  came  to  liim  that 
certain  bands  of  .savages  had  fortified  a  town  on  the 
Tallapoosa  Kiver,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  he  was  marching  thither.  When  the  troops  halted 
for  the  night  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  town, 
they  went  into  camp  only  to  be  aroused  before  day- 
break by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Indians.  To 
fiuote  a  writer  of  the  period:  "The  darkness  of  the  hour, 
the  covert  afforded  the  Indians  by  a  thick  forest  of  pines, 
the  total  want  of  breastworks,  the  surprise  which  the  first 
yell  of  the  savages  occasioned,  and  the  estimated 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  were  well 
calculated  to  put  the  courage  of  the  militia  to  a  severe 
test;  but  not  a  platoon  faltered.  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  every  hostile  Indian  but  the  dead  and  dying  ha<i 
filed  from  the  battle  field."     Captain  Butts  fell,  in  the 
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fhickest  of  the  fight,  shot  through  the  abdoineQ,  and  the 
comrtry  lost  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  true,  patriot.  Captain 
Bntts  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  which  State  he  was 
bom  on  November  24,  1777.  But  he  came  to  Georgia  in 
early  life,  settling  iirst  in  Hancock  and  then  in  Jasper. 
He  was  for  some  time  engaged  sMccessfulIy  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  f  and  when,  at  the  outhreak  of  hostilities,  the 
Legislatnre  of  Georgia  advanced  a  sum  of  money  to 
General  Floyd  with  which  to  purchase  needed  supplies 
for  the  army,  he  placed  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Bntts,  who  promptly  executed  tlie  commission. 


Mclnto^  Rock.  Page  161. 


Mcintosh  Trail.  Beginning  at  Fort  Hawkins,  opposite  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Macon,  the 
Mcintosh  trail  ran  almost  due  west  tn  the  Old  Indian 
Agency  on  the  Flint,  thence  northward  following  the 
valley  of  this  stream  to  a  point  three  miles  north  of  the 
present  town  of  Senoia,  where  it  divided,  one  branch  run- 
ning eastward  by  way  of  Indian  Springs  to  Augusta,  the 
other  ranning  westward  by  way  of  Newnan  fo  Talladega, 
Ala.,  and  thence  to  the  French  villages  along  the  Missis- 
sippi. Portions  of  the  trail  still  exist  in  well  defined 
conntry  roads  but  some  of  the  connecting  links  are  difficnit 
to  trace  by  reason  of  topographical  changes.  Andrew 
Jackson,  during  the  second  war  with  England,  marched 
his  troops  over  this  trail  to  New  Orleans  where  he  won 
his  celebrated  victory  on  January  8,  1815.  Near  Senoia 
where  the  trail  diverged,  General  Mcintosh  built  a  fort 
the  mins  of  which  can  still  be  seen.  The  town  which 
later  arose  in  this  vicinity  was  named  for  an  Indian 
princess  famed  throughout  the  forest  for  her  beauty.  She 
belonged  to  a  tribe  known  as  the  Cowetas  or  Lower 
Creeks,  of  which  Gen.  Mcintosh  was  the  chief.  Mrs.  B. 
H.  Hardaway,  of  Newnan,  regent  of  Sarah  Dickinson 
Chapter,  D.  A.  B.,  is  perhaps  the  foremost  authority  in 
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the  State  od  the  Mcintosh  trail,  a  part  of  which  she  has 
sncceeded  in  tracing  with  wonderful  minuteness  of  detail. 


Mcintosh  Reserve.  What  is  known  as  the  Mcintosh  re- 
serve is  an  area  of  land  one  mile 
square  situated  in  a  hend  of  the  Chattahoochee  Biver, 
between  Carroll  and  Coweta  Counties,  where  it  occupies 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  old  home  of  General 
Mcintosh  stood  on  the  Carroll  side  of  the  river 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  was 
reached  by  the  famous  trail,  a  branch  of  which  ran 
through  the  reserve.  Here  General  Mcintosh  was  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  the  Upper  Creeks  in  1826.  His  last 
resting  place  is  unmarked;  but  in  a  grave  somewhere  in 
this  neighborhood,  overlooking  the  tawny  waters  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  the  brave  chief  lies  buried. 


Recently  a  movement  to  purchase  the  historic  Vamer 
House  at  Indian  Springs  was  launched  by  Piedmont 
Continental  Chapter  of  the  !>.  A.  R.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Alfriend, 
on  behalf  of  the  chapter,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
State  Convention  at  Marietta  in  1912,  at  which  time  the 
initial  steps  were  taken  looking  to  an  ultimate  acquisition 
of  the  famous  old  tavern.  The  identical  counter  on 
which  Gen.  Mcintosh  affixed  his  signature  to  the  treaty- 
still  stands  in  the  ofiQce  of  the  Varner  house,  preserved 
intact. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers were:  A.  McLendon,  Samuel 
Clarke,  Thomas  Robinson,  Colonel  Z.  Phillips,  John  Ter- 
rell, Howell  Andrews,  Jesse  Dolly,  Hiomas  Buford,  A. 
Woodward,  Wiliam  Barclay,  James  Harkness,  Abner 
Bankston,  John  McMichael,  Mr.  McCord  and  others. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  early  residents  were  from  Upper 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
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Distinguished  Resi-  John  Wyatt,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
dents  of  Butts.  lution,  who  foaght  in  the  Virginia 
campaigns,  under  Washington, 
spent  his  last  years  in  this  county,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  99.    The  burial  place  of  tiie  old  hero  is  unknown. 

The  great  Jesse  Mercer  died  near  Indian  Springs,  at 
the  home  of  James  Carter. 

Judge  John  I.  Hall,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
jurist  at  one  time  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  was 
bom  in  Butts. 

Dr.  James  W.  Beck,  a  noted  scholar  and  a  gifted 
divine,  was  for  years  principal  of  the  Jackson  Institute, 
prior  to  which  time  he  was  president  of  Bowdon  College. 
His  son.  Judge  Marcus  W.  Beck,  occupies  an  honored 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Georgia,  while  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis,  has  achieved  fame 
hoth  as  an  educator  of  Southern  girls  and  as  an  author 
of  rare  j^fts. 

Captain  Larkin  D.  Watson,  a  gallant  Confederate 
officer,  who  lost  a  limb  at  Sharpsburg,  was  long  a  resi- 
dent of  Jackson.  The  local  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  is 
named  in  his  honor. 

Hon.  David  J.  Bailey,  lived  here.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished raemher  of  Congress,  an  ex-President  of  the 
Senate  of  Georgia,  a  Captain  in  the  Seminole  War,  a 
lawyer  of  high  rank  at  the  Bar,  and  a  cultured  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  possessed  of  large  wealth. 


Created  by  LeBlal&tlve  Act.  February  20,  1851,  from  Elarly.  Named  tor 
the  gi«at  John  C.  Caltioun,  ol  South  Carolina.  Horean.  the  county  seat, 
named  for  Oenerti  I>an[el  Morgan,  of  the  Revolution. 

Original  Settlers.     See  Early,  from  which  county  Calhoun 
was  formed. 
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The  following  pioneer  residents  may  be  added  to  the 
list:  William  G.  Pierce,  William  E.  Harvin,  Capt. 
P.  E.  Boyd,  John  Colley,  W.  G.  Sheffield,  E.  Padgett, 
Jefferson  Lamar  Boynton,  Thomas  J.  Dunn  Dr.  John  B. 
George,  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Leonard,  Lorenzo  D.  Moore,  J. 
H.  Futeh,  Dr.  Winslow  D.  Cheney  the  Fortsons,  the 
Stricklands,  the  DavJses,  the  Longs,  the  Lawsona,  the 
Rambos,  the  Calhouns,  the  Smiths,  the  Millers,  and  other 
well  established  families. 


Arlington,  a  town  named  for  the  historic  home  of 
General  Lee  on  the  Potomac,  is  one  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  centers  of  this  section  of  Georgia. 


Created  by  the  Stale  Constitution  of  1777  trom  two  of  the 
Parlshea:  St.  Mary  and  St.  ThomaB.  Named  for  Charles  Pratt.  Earl  of 
Camden,  an  llluetrlouB  Chiet-Juatlce  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Bngland.  who. 
not  withstanding  the  favor  lavished  upon  him  by  the  Crown.  oppoHed  the 
attitude  of  the  EngllHh  ministry  toward  the  Colonjea  [n  America.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  ttial  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  Parliament. 
whose  strictures  upon  the  King's  speech  caused  him  to  be  Imprisoned  In 
the  Tower  of  London.  Wilkes,  at  this  time,  edited  a  newspaper,  called  the 
North  Briton,  In  which  the  bold  criticism  appeared.  11  was  held  by  the 
Kreat  Jurist  that  the  Incarceration  ol  WUkee  was  Illegal,  an  opinion  which 
was  happily  In  accord  with  public  sentiment,  and  which  made  him  the 
recognlKed  champion  of  a  Free  Press.  He  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  In  England.  Three  years  later  he  was  created  an  Barl.  and.  In  ITee. 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  But  he  did  not  relinquish  hla  principles;  and 
eventually  resigned  hla  high  office  for  a  more  active  career  In  British  politics. 
He  waa  an  avowed  friend  of  freedom,  whether  In  upholding  the  Colonies  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  In  defending  the  rights  of  English  subjects  at 
home.  Numerous  townships  and  counties  throughout  the  United  States 
attest  the  esteem  In  which  he  waa  held  by  the  Revolutionary  patriots.  St, 
Mary's,  the  county-seat  of  Camden,  was  named  for  the  river  on  which  It 
stands  and  which  was  called  by  the  Spaniards.  Santa  Uaria, 

Spanish  Traditions.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest,  some 
seven  miles  from  St.  Mary's  may 
he  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  structure,  built  of  fcabby,  in 
regard  to  which  there  are  a  number  of  speculative 
theories  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  definite  or  positive  in- 
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formation.  To  judge  from  the  remnants  whicli  time  Iras 
spared,  it  must  have  heen  a  Spanish  mission,  cquipjted 
with  the  means  for  defence  againat  sudden  attack  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  The  roof  has  long  since  fallen 
into  decay  and  mingled  once  more  with  the  soil  around 
it;  but  the  walls  in  part  still  continue  to  defy  the  elements. 
These  are  pierced  by  numerous  loop-holes  which  were 
evidently  intended  for  guns;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant 
knows  only  that  these  ancient  remains  were  here  when  he 
first  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  lociU  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  some  two  hundred  years  ago  a 
Spanish  vessel,  with  a  number  of  pious  monks  on  board, 
entered  the  month  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  moving 
up  the  stream  dipped  anchor  at  this  point;  and  since  the 
fragments  of  this  tincient  structure  are  not  unlike  the 
ruins  of  the  old  monasteries,  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  in 
Florida,  there  is  at  least  some  basis  of  probability  for 
the  conjecture  that  there  was  here  located  an  old  Spanish 
mission,  whose  origin  antedates  the  arrival  of  Ogle- 
thorpe upon  the  bluffs  at  Savannah.* 


Cumberland  Island:  The  grave  of  General  "Light  Horse 
Historic  Memories.  Harry"  Lee  and  the  famous  Carne- 
gie estate,  at  Dungeness,  have 
made  Cnmberland  Island  a  Mecca  for  tourists,  second  to 
no  other  resort  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  Beside 
General  Lee  is  buried  a  comrade-in-arms  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Jackson,  who  died  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Greene 
family,  in  1801.  The  widow  of  General  Nathanael  Greene, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  huabsmd,  married 
Phineas  Miller,  is  also  buried  here;  but  the  remains  of 
General  Greene  himself  repose  under  a  handsome  shaft 
on  Bull  street  in  Savannah.  The  Bunkleys,  an  old 
Oamden  family,  own  a  strip  of  land  running  from  Cum- 
berland Sound  to  the  far-famed  beach.  On  this  property 

•  AuUiority:  Mr.  JamM  T.  Vooalle,  o(  St,  HMys. 
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ttie  hotel  is  situated,  in  a  grove  of  live-oaks,  a  mile 
from  the  ocean.  The  surf  at  Cumberland  is  unsurpassed, 
and  the  fishing  in  these  waters  annually  attracts  a  multi- 
tude of  anglers. 


Old  Ports  on  Fort  St.  Andrew,  an  old  fortification 
Cumberland,  erected  by  Oglethorpe  in  1733,  probably  an 
earthwork,  stood  at  the  north  end  of 
Cumberland  Island.  The  name  is  still  borne  by  the  sound 
througth  which  the  waters  of  the  SatUla  River  here  meet 
the  ocean.  On  the  south  end  of  the  Island,  Oglethorpp. 
at  the  same  time,  while  making  a  tour  of  the  coast,  built 
Fort  William,  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  St. 
Mary's. 

Fort  Mcintosh,  a  Revolutionary  stronghold,  was 
built  in  1776  on  the  north  east  side  of  the  Satilla  River, 
some  distance  inland,  to  protect  the  exposied  frontier 
from  attack  by  the  British.  It  stood  about  eighty  yards 
from  the  water's  edge  and  consisted  of  a  small  stock- 
ade, one  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  bastion  at  each 
comer  and  a  block  house  in  the  center.  Captain  Richard 
"Winn,  with  a  small  garrison,  undertook  to  defend  the 
fort  against  a  force  which  outnumbered  his  own  by  three 
to  one  and  which,  in  addition  to  British  regulars,  in- 
cluded Indians  and  Tories.  On  account  of  the  heavy 
odds,  he  was  forced  to  surrender ;  but  the  fight  whidi  he 
made  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  enemy  and 
secured  fair  terms  of  capitulation. 


Historic  Old  Out  of  the  beaten  paths  made  common- 
St.  Mary's.  place  by  the  tread  of  tourists,  in  the 
extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  the  State, 
where  it  seems  to  occupy  a  sort  of  world  apart,  sits 
quaint  and  beautifnl  old  St.  Mary's.  It  is  one  of  the 
moat  unique  places  to  be  found  on  the  whole  Atlantic 
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coast  from  Maine  to  Florida,  a  genaine  fragmient  of 
Aroadia.  Formerly  an  important  port  of  entry  it  is 
today  seldom  visited  by  ocean  steamers;  and  the  even 
tenor  of  life  which  here  ripples  underneath  the  boughs 
of  gnarled  old  droids  is  disturbed  only  at  rare  intervals 
by  messengers  of  any  kind  from  the  outside  world. 
There  is  here  no  mad  and  feverish  rush  after  mammon — 
no  seething  vortex  of  trade — no  Babel  of  commerce — 
but  instead,  the  coolest  of  ocean  breezes  play  sportively 
among  the  pendant  mosses.  From  the  town  center  to 
the  water's  edge,  there  is  one  continuous  expanse  of 
green.  The  spring  daisies  march  boldly  to  the  court 
bouse  door  where  they  congregate  in  clusters  unaffrigb- 
ted  by  the  minions  of  the  law;  the  streets  are  paved 
with  emerald  from  curb  to  curb;  and  life  takes  on  a 
glint  of  the  Lost  Paradise  here  in  the  cool  shade  of 
trees  which  might  have  graced  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Nature  in  one  of  her  most  lavish  moods  has  endowed  this 
quaint  old  town.  War  and  pestilence,  fire  and  storm, 
have  each  in  tarn  visited  St.  Mary's,  bat  the  gentle 
surgery  of  mother  earth  has  never  failed  to  heal  the 
wonnde  and  to  hide,  beneath  vine  and  flower,  tree  and 
shrub,  even  the  scars  which  these  repeated  scourges  have 
left,  making  the  town,  if  anything,  more  picturesque 
than  before  and  preserving  it  in  spite  of  Time's  work,  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forever." 


Smuggling  Days  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  land- 
Recalled,  mark  of  St.  Mary's  is  the  historic  little 
house  of  worship  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterians.  Quite  a  number  of  traditions',  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  based  upon  actual  facts,  cluster  aroimd 
this  ancient  edifice.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  when  Florida  was  a  province  of  Spain,  there 
was  a  lot  of  smuggling  done  through  the  port  of  St. 
Mary's  by  a  shrewd  band  of  sharpers  who  made  large 
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profits  out  of  this  illicit  traffic.  On  one  occasion — bo  the 
story  goes — there  arrived  in  port  a  vessel  loaded  with 
contraband  goods,  but  the  officers  of  the  law  kept  such 
sharp  lookout  that  the  smugglers  began  to  despair  of 
an  opportunity  to  unload.  With  the  suddenness  of  an 
inspiration,  however,  they  finally  resolved  upon  a  scheme 
by  which  the  authorities  might  be  circumvented.  At 
the  witciiing  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  honest  world 
was  wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  and  only  the  evil-doer 
ventured  forth  into  the  darkness,  the  swindlers  entered 
noiselessly  into  the  stable  where  the  minister's  horse 
was  kept;  and,  making  the  animal  secure  by  means  of 
a  stout  rope,  they  led  him  out  of  the  yards  and  through 
the  deserted  streets  to  the  little  house  of  worship,  where 
they  hoisted  him  bodily  into  the  old  church  belfry,  high 
above  the  chimney  tops  of  the  slumbering  town.  Prom  his 
lofty  perch,  the  horse  soon  aroused  the  whole  community, 
by  his  loud  neighing;  and  while  the  attention  of  every 
one — officers  and  villagers — was  riveted  upon  the 
strange  soimds  which  were  coming  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night  from  this  usually  peaceful  quarter,  the  smugglers 
made  good  use  of  a  scene  which  was  thus  produced  to 
divert  the  gaze  of  the  revenue  men  from  the  docks. 
They  speedily  accomplished  the  task  in  hand;  and  by 
the  time  the  minister's  horse  was  lowered  from  the 
belfry  day  was  breaking  upon  the  ocean  and  far  out  at 
sea,  on  tbe  ebb  tide,  floated  the  pirate  vessel,  safe  beyond 
pursuit." 


Where  an  English  During  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Flotilla  Met  Defeat.  British  ascended  the  St.  Mary's 
River  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
the  mills  of  Major  Clark  at  a  point  where  Folkston  now 
stands,  some  thirty  miles  inland.  Porty-three  barges, 
loaded  to  the  utmost  limit  with  troops,  started  up  the 
river  but,  while  ascending  the  stream,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men,  under  Captain  William 


*  Authority:    Ur.   JiuneB  T.  Vocelle,  of  St.   Hary'B. 
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Cone.  The  heavy  growth  of  palmetto,  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  shielded  Cone's  men  from  the  view  of  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  British  guns  proved  harmless,  not- 
vrithstanding  the  frequent  shots  which  were  fired.  At 
every  turn  in  the  stream,  Cone's  men  continued  to  pour 
red  hot  lead  into  the  unwelcome  visitors.  Sheets  of 
6ame  shot  out  from  the  hanks  like  lightning,  with  the 
resnlt  that  the  British  fell  in  large  numbers.  Finding 
themselves  exposed  to  so  deadly  a  fire  and  wholly  with- 
out means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  force 
by  which  they  were  assailed  from  ambush  behind  the 
dense  thickets  of  palmetto,  they  finally  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  On  returning  to  St.  Mary's,  the  British  of- 
ficer in  command  reported  113  men  killed  and  an  equal 
nomber  wonnded.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  on  the 
American  side ;  and  in  view  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
re<ieoats  wrought  by  a  party  of  twenty-eight  Americans, 
without  a  mishap  of  any  kind  to  themselves,  the  feat  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  war.  Major 
Clark,  the  owner  of  the  mills,  which  the  British  sought  to 
destroy,  on  this  ill-fated  expedition,  held  for  many  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  episode,  the  position  of 
collector  of  the  customs  for  the  port  of  St.  Mary's;  and, 
though  he  has  long  slept  under  the  live-oaks  in  the  little 
cemetery  of  the  town,  he  is  still  kindly  remembered  by 
his  fellow  citizens.  State  Senator  W.  W.  King,  of  Tar- 
boro,  Ga.,  is  a  grandson  of  Major  Clark." 


Revolutionary    In  the  ancient  bnrial  gromid  at  St.  Mary's 

Memorials.        there  lies  an  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution 

by  the  name  of  John  Brown,  whose  grave 

is  marked  by  a  substantial  slab  of  marble,  on  which  is 


•  Authority;  Mr.  James  T.  Vocelle,  of  St.  Hait'b. 
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inecribed  the  following  epitaph,  the  syntax  of  which  is 
somewhat  loose: 


"Sawed  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown.  Born  at 
Kingston,  B.  I.,  1764.  Died  at  St.  Marj'a  Qa.,  1820. 
This  stone  is  erected  to  a  soldier  of  the  Bevdution 
in  bia  youth  and  in  bis  old  age  an  hnmble  ChriBtian." 


On  July  5,  1904,  by  order  of  the  Federal  authorities 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  town 
council  of  St.  Mary's,  the  remains  of  Captain  John  Wil- 
liams, an  officer  of  marines  in  the  War  of  1812,  were 
removed  from  the  burial  ground  at  St.  Mary's  to  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  on  the  Potomac  Kiver. 
On  being  taken  from  the  tomb  in  which  they  had  rested 
for  nearly  ninety-three  years,  the  bones  of  the  old  hero 
were  in  perfect  condition,  showing  no  signs  of  decay. 
The  monument  which  marked  the  last  resting  place  of 
Captain  Williams  was  also  removed  to  Arlington.'  On 
this  memorial  stone  is  chiseled  the  following  epitaph 
which,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  embodies  a  story  which 
is  not  without  dramatic  interest : 


"Here  lie  the  lemaine  of  John  Williame,  Esq., 
late  a  Captain  in  the  corps  of  United  States  Marines 
of  War.  Bora  in  StafCord  County,  Vs.,  August  28, 
1766  and  died,  September  29,  1S12,  at  Camp  New 
Hope,  in  East  Florida.  The  body  of  deceased  was 
removed  to  this  spot  on  which  his  brother  oBieers  of 
the  marine  -corps  have  caused  this  pile  to  be  erected 
in  testimony  of  bis  worth  and  of  their  mournful 
admiration  of  his  gallant  end. 

"On  September  11,  1812,  Captain  Williams,  on 
his  march,  with  a  command  of  twenty  men,  to  Davis 
Creek  block  bouse,  in  East  Florida,  was  attacked 
toward   evening  by   upwards  of     fifty     lodians     aud 


•  Authority:  Mr.  Janes  T.  Toceiie,  of  SL  Mstt's. 
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negTosB  whg  Uj  coneaalod  in  the  wooda.  He  iostantl; 
gave  battle,  ^Uutlj  supported  b7  his  men,  who, 
iDipired  by  his  animatiog  example,  fought  ae  long  ae 
tbej  had  a  cartridge  left.  At  length,  bleeding  from 
eight  galling  wounds  and  unable  to  Btand,  he  waa 
carried  off  the  ground,  whilst  hie  beroie  little  bond, 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  was  forced  to  retreat. 
"EminenHy  characterized  by  mioI  intrepidity, 
Captain  Williams  evinced  during  his  short  but  severe 
contest  those  military  requisites  whioh  qualify  the 
officer  for  command;  and,  if  bis  sphere  of  action  waa 
too  limited  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world,  it 
was  sufficiently  expanded  to  crown  him  nitih  the 
approbation  of  his  country  and  to  afford  his  brethren 
in  arroe  an  example  as  highly  useful  as  hie  death 
a«aled  with  honor  the  life  of  a  patriotic  soldier." 


Absalom  Jackson,  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army, 
resided  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Miller's  Bluff, 
near  St.  Mary's,  where  he  held  the  office  of  Deputy  State 
Surveyor  for  Geoj-gia.  He  formerly  resided  in  "Wilkes. 
Under  authority  of  headright  warrants,  he  surveyed 
large  tracts  of  land  which  should  have  made  him  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day,  but  be  had  not  obtained 
patents  for  the  surveyed  land  when  his  death  occurred 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner:*  On  a  certain 
Christmas  day,  Mr.  Jackson  was  giving  a  dinner  party 
to  his  friends.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  take  a  walk.  The  host  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  indisposition,  but  insisted  that  his 
guests  should  go,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jackson.  There 
was  stationed  at  St.  Mary's  at  this  time  a  company  of 
United  States  troops.  According  to  an  account  given 
by  one  of  Mr.  Jackson's  servants,  soon  after  the  members 
of  the  party  set  out  to  walk,  two  soldiers  went  to  the 
house  intoxicated  and  began  to  abuse  Mr.  Jackson  saying 
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that  he  could  give  good  dinners  to  others  but  that  poor 
soldiers  stationed  at  St.  Mary's  for  his  defence  were  not 
good  enough  to  he  invited  to  hia  home.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
standing  on  the  portico  when  thus  addressed.  The  sol- 
diers attempted  to  enter,  but  encountered  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  whereupon  they  seized  him  by 
force  and  threw  him  over  the  balcony,  the  fall  instantly 
killing  him.  This  sobered  the  intoxicated  men  who, 
seeing  what  they  had  done,  hurried  to  the  river,  escajied 
in  a  boat,  and  were  probably  never  captured.  One  of 
the  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  was  Amelia  Island, 
off  the  Florida  coast. 


Jeiferson  Town.  There  is  no  longer  a  place  by  this  name 
to  be  found  upon  the  map,  but  Jefferson 
Town  was  the  original  oounty-seat  of  C^araden,  an  impor- 
tant commercial  center  in  the  early  days.  It  stood  upon 
a  high  bluff,  on  the  south  aide  nf  the  Satilla  River,  or,  as 
it  was  then  written,  the  St.  Ilia.  The  town  was  distant 
twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Mary's,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  BruHRwick,  and  fifty  miles  fronvDarien;  while  the 
old  stage  road  between  St.  Mary's  and  Milledgeville 
passed  through  the  town,  forming  a  busy  avenue  of 
traffic.  Here  the  last  relay  of  horses  was  hitched  to  the 
old  stage  coach,  before  the  lumbering  vehicle  at  length 
reached  St.  Mary's.  Owens'  Ferry,  a  mile  off,  is  atill 
an  important  point.  There  lived  in  the  close  neighborhood 
of  Jefferson  Town,  which  was  at  one  time  quite  a  market 
for  cotton,  a  number  of  thrifty  residents,  including 
■~  ■  'u  L.  Clinch,  Steven  King,  John  Bailey,  S.  W. 
harst,  Thomas  Riley,  William  T.  Hopkins,  Mangnm 
-..ith,  William  Cole,  Charles  Cole,  John  King,  Geoi^ 
Land,  Henry  R.  Fort,  and  others.  (General  Clinch  was 
a  noted  soldier  and  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr,  Port  was 
an  educator  of  some  note. 
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How  Culprits  Were  On  record  in  the  court  house,  at 
Punished  in  the  St.  Mary's,  is  the  appointment,  on 

Olden  Times.  March  8,  1804,    of    George    Jones, 

Esq.,  as  Judge  of  the  Eastern 
Circuit  of  Georgia,  by  John  Milledge,  who  was  then 
Governor.  The  county-seat  of  Camden  at  this  time  was 
Jefferson  Town,  seventy  miles  distant  from  St.  Mary's. 
Unless  the  documents  on  file  belie  his  character.  Judge 
Jones  was  a  sort  of  Lyeurgus.  As  an  example  of  the 
sentences  which  this:  stern  officer  of  justice  imposed  upon 
violators  of  law  at  this  early  period,  the  following  in- 
stance is  cited:* 

"October  25,  1804.  The  State  versus  John  Jones. 
(There  is  nothing  to  show  what  the  crime  committed  by 
the  prisoner  really  was,  but  it  must  have  been  an  in- 
famous deed  of  some  kind).  Ordered  that  the  prisoner 
be  taken  from  the  bar  to  the  common  gaol,  there  to  re- 
main, and  to  be  taken  from  thence  tomorrow  to  the 
pillory,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  and  there  to  stand  for 
the  epace  of  two  hours,  and,  immedGately  thereafter, 
publicly  receive  Thirty-Nine  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  and 
to  be  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  on  the  right  shoulder, 
with  the  letter  "R";  and  to  receive  Thirty-Nine  lashes 
on  bis  bare  back  at  the  same  place,  on  the  27th.  iudt., 
betweMi  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  also  t-i 
receive  Thirty-Nine  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  on  Monday 
the  29th  inat.,  between  the  same  hours  and  at  the  sam*' 
place,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  thereafter  to 
be  discharged  upon  paj-ment  of  Fine." 

Another  sentence  imposed  by  Judge  Jones  was  in  the 
ease  of  the  State  against  Samuel  King,  convicted  of  per- 
jury. The  sentence  ran:  "It  is  ordered,  March  7,  1805, 
that  you,  Samuel  King,  do  pay  a  fine  of  Twenty  Poundis, 
that  yon  be  committed  to  the  common  prison  of  this 
county  for  the  space  of  sis  months  to  commence  this  day, 

s  nwde  b7  Mr.  Jani«B  T.  Vooalla, 
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and  thaX  you  henceforth  be  mfamoue  and  incapable  of 
giving  yoar  oath  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  in  this 
State,  and  if,  after  the  expiration  of  said  time,  yon  have 
not  goods  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  said  fine  it  is  ordered 
that  you  be  set  in  the  pillory  in  front  of  the  said  prison 
and  there  to  have  both  of  your  ears  nailed." 


Coleraine:  A  Famous  On  June  30,  1912,  Lyman  Hall 
Old  Treaty  Town.  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  unveiled  at 
Coleraine,  a  large  marble  boulder,  to  commemorate  a 
rmst  important  history-making  event.  The  site  of  the 
old  town  is  forty-five  miles  above  St.  Mary's,  on  the 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  witnessed  in  years  past  many 
bloody  conflicts  between  the  white  settlers,  Indians  and 
Spaniards;  but  the  dramatic  episode  which  gives  it  a 
sure  place  in  American  annals  was  the  signing  here,  in 
1796,  of  a  "Tr^ty  of  Peace  and  Friendship"  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation 
of  Indians.  History  states  that  among  those  taking  part 
in  the  momentous  gathering  were  twenty-two  Indian 
Kings,  seventy-five  principal  chiefs,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  warriors,  besides  officers  of  the  garrison, 
commissioners  of  the  government,  and  representatives 
of  the  State.  The  pipe  of  peace  belonging  to  the  old 
Chief  Tallassee  was  smoked  by  the  various  participants 
and  was  afterwards  presented  to  Governor  Early. 

Coleraine  was  an  important  Indian  post.  The  region 
around  this  silent  old  town  abounds  in  historic  traditions. 
There  are  still  to  be  found  in  this  locality  the  ruins  not 
only  of  Indian  but  of  Revolutionary  forts.  Years  before 
the  Indians  ceased  to  wage  bloody  warfare  on  the  Geor- 
gia coast,  Coleraine  was  considered  a  vantage  point  and 
was  often  the  spoil  of  war.  The  Spaniards  first  started 
the  town  by  sending  hither  a  band  from  the  settlement  at 
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St.  Augustine;  and  a  road  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cole- 
raine  was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  part  of  whicii  still 
SDrvives  and  is  known  far  and  near  as  the  "Kings's 
Road."  Final  posaesBion  at  Coleraine  did  not  pass  to 
the  Indians  until  a  few  years  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  they  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Span- 
iards ont.  They  held  the  town  for  a  number  of  years 
thereafter,  giving  it  up  only  when  the  government 
erected  Fort  Pickering  for  the  protection  of  the  white 
settlers  along  the  river  front.  Eemain's  of  this  ancient 
fortification,  one  of  the  oldest  built  by  the  government, 
still  remain,  showing  to  what  extent  the  United  States 
went  to  fortify  the  place  in  former  times.  The  famous 
compact  of  1796  was  signed  in  an  oak  grove  near  the 
St.  Mary's  River  on  the  river  bluff.  The  oaks  under 
which  the  historic  scene  was  enacted  are  standing  yet, 
magnificent  in  their  age  and  grandeur.  Here  on  the 
traditional  site  of  the  treaty  was  erected  tlie  handsome 
boulder,  the  inscription  upon  which  reads  as  follows: 


"This  boulder  ia  to  commemorate  the  signing  ol 
th«  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  at  Coleraine  on 
the  2»tfc  of  June,  17B6,  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  ths  Kings  and  Chiefs  and  Warriors 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians.  Ratified  M&rch  IS, 
ITUT.  The  Commiaaioners  on  tte  part  of  the  United 
States  were — Benjamin  Hawkins,  George  Cljmer  and 
Andrew  Piekena.  Placed  here  in  memoriam  by  the 
I..yiiian  Hall  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  Waycroas,  Georgia." 


The  boulder  was  unveiled  by  Walter  Eustace  Sir- 
mans,  Jr.,  a  direct  descendant  of  Gen.  James  Ja«kson, 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the  Treaty  116 
years  before.     Nearly  2,000  people  attended  the  eere- 
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monies  and  gave  an  attentive  audience  to  the  following 
program : 


Invocation,  Rev.  Osgood  F.  Cook,  WayiroBBj  Ad- 
dTM8  of  Wdeome  from  Charlton  County,  Joseph 
Mizell;  IntrDduct-ory  AddresBoa,  Judge  John  T.  Mj'otb 
and  Judge  T.  A.  Parker,  Wafcrosei  Addiess,  Fred 
SauBBy,  Esq.,  SavannKb;  PreBentation  of  Monutneut, 
Mre.  J.  I..  Walker,  Waycross;  Acceptance  of  Monu- 
ment for  Ctunden  County,  Judge  David  AtkioBoa;  J. 
B.  SanderB,  of  Waycroes,  waa  marshal  of  the  day  and 
J.  B.  Lewie  hoet.* 


When  Oglethorpe  located  Fort  Saint  Andrew,  at  the 
north  end  of  Cumberland  Island,  a  settlement  grew  up 
around  the  fort,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  By  1740 
twenty-four  families  were  established  around  the  fort, 
and  in  that  year  the  village  of  Barrimacke  was  founded. 
WTien  the  troops  were  recalled  from  the  fort,  the  settlers 
went  with  them,  and  Barrimacke  lives  only  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Cumberland  Island. 


After  Edmund  Grey  was  driven  from  Brandon,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  he  and  his  followers  settled 
on  the  Satiiia  River,  not  far  from  the  present  village  of 
Bailey's  Mills  in  Camden  County.  Tliis  settlement  was 
named  New  Hanover.  Here  outlaws,  fugitives  from 
justice,  etc.,  found  a  welcome,  and  in  time  the  territory 
was  peopled  with  desperadoes  who  had  no  valid  title  to 
the  lands,  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to  no  civilized 
government.  The  people  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
entertained  fears  that  this  lawless  element  might  foment 
trouble  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  or  the  Creek 

I.  J.  Ia  Walker,  o(  Waycroas, 
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Indians,  and  petitioned  the  Crown  to  remove  them.  Com- 
missioners from  the  two  Colonies  were  appointed.  Tliey 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  outlaws  to  remove  from  the 
territory,  and  in  time  New  Hanover  ceased  to  exist. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Camden  were :  Henry  Osborne, 
Talmage  Hall,  James  Armstrong,  Jacob  Weed,  Henry 
Wright,  John  Flemming,  James  Woodland,  Thomas  Staf- 
ford, Langley  Bryant,  William  Reddy,  Hugh  Brown, 
and  John  King. 


Cryus  and  Urbanus  Dart,  father  and  son,  were  also 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Camden.  The  former  was 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat.  Urbanus  was  bom 
in  a  block  house  at  Coleraine,  on  the  St.  Mary's.  He 
was  tbe  father  of  the  late  Judge  Dart,  of  Brunswick. 


Camden's  Noted     General  John  Floyd,  an  officer  of  the 
Residents.  State  militia  who   distinguished   him- 

self in  the  war  of  1812  by  suppressing 
the  Indian  outbreaks  on  the  border,  lived  and  died  at 
Fairfield,  his  plantation,  on  the  Satilla  River.  Here,  too, 
the  old  soldier  is  buried.  The  County  of  Floyd,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  was  name  for  him.  Gen.  Floyd 
was  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  noted  duelist.  His 
distinguished  son.  Gen.  Charles  L.  Floyd,  is  also  buried 
alt  Fidrfield,  where  a  monument  erected  by  the  United 
States  government  marks  the  spot.  At  the  request  of 
Gen.  Floyd,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  folds  of  the  beloved 
flag  for  which  he  fought  Capt.  Richard  S.  Floyd,  a 
son  of  the  younger  General,  for  years  commanded  a 
vessel  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 
On  quitting  the  sea,  he  located  in  California,  where 
be    married.     It-  was    under    Ms    direction   that    the 
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famous  Lick  observatory  was  built.  When  a  youog  man, 
he  served  the  Confederate  government  as  a  Lieutenant 
on  board  the  Florida.  His  sister  Mary  married  Dr. 
William  G.  McAdoo,  a  noted  educator,  from  whioh  union 
sprang  the  brilliant  engineer  of  the  same  name  who 
built  the  great  tunnel  underneath  the  Hudson  River.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter 's  genius  for  construction 
was  inherited  from  his  illustrious  great-grandfather, 
Qen.  John  Floyd,  who  begwn  life  as  a  builder  of  boats  on 
the  Georgia  coast. 


Buckingham  Smith,  the  famous  antiquarian,  diplomat 
and  scholar,  was  bom  on  Cumberland  Island.  His  writ- 
ings on  the  prehistoric  remains  of  the  continent  have 
given  him  a  high  rank  among  savants.  As  an  authority 
on  the  Southern  Indians  he  was  perhaps  unexcelled.  Ife 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  both  at  Mexico  and  at  Madrid, 
where  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  malting  exhaus- 
tive researches.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Florida. 

(Jeneral  Duncan  L.  Clinch  for  whom  a  county  in  Geor- 
gia was  named,  owned  and  operated  a  plantation  in 
Camden.  He  was  a  soldier  of  very  great  distinction,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  a  popular  though  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Governor.  General  Clinch  is  buried  in 
Savannah. 

Andrew  J.  Miller,  anoUier  eminent  Georgian  whose 
name  is  borne  by  a  county  of  this  State,  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  at  Point  Peter,  near  the  town  of  St.  Mary's. 
Judge  Miller  was  for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Georgia.    He  lived  and  died  in  Augusta. 

Lieutenant  Genera]  Wm.  T.  Hardee,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Confederate  officers  was  a  native  of 
Camden.  Hardee's  "Rifle  and  Infantry  Tactics,"  a 
work  prepared  by  him  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was  long 
a  standard  text  book  in  military  circles.  General  Hardee 
died  on  his  plantation  near  Selnia,  Ala,,  in  1873.    Colonel 
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Wm.  Gaston  Deloney,  a  gallant  Confederate  officer,  who 
fell  near  Culpeper  Ooart  House,  in  Virginia,  was  a 
native  of  St.  Mary's.  He  went  to  ihe  front  from  Athens, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  then  practicing  law. 


Creatad  by  LsKlslatlve  Act,  December  20,  1B£S,  from  parts  of  four 
jntles:  Coneta,  Carroll,  DeKaJb  and  Fayetta  Named  lor  Colonel  DuDcnn 
Q.  CUDpbell,  a.  noted  Geori;lan  of  the  early  ante-bellum  period.  FairburD, 
the  countr-aeat.  named  tor  an  Elngllah  township  In  the  County  ol  York. 

Duncan  G.  Campbell  was  the  pioneer  advocate  of 
female  education  in  Georgia.  While  serving  in  the  Leg- 
islature he  introduced  a  bill  to  charter  a  school  for  girls. 
But  it  met  defeat  on  the  groimd  Uiat  it  was  too  novel  an 
idea.  This  was  in  1823.  Some  few  years  later,  his 
son-in-law,  Daniel  Chandler,  made  an  address  at  the 
State  University  on  the  same  subject  and  it  fired  the 
public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege at  Macon  was  the  result.  Colonel  Campbell,  in  asso- 
ciation with  James  Meriwether,  negotiated  the  famous 
treaty  of  Indian  Springs  by  which  the  Creek  Indiana,  in 
1825,  ceded  the  remaining  lands  occupied  by  the  tri&e 
in  Glieorgia,  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  but  began 
life  by  teaching  a  school  for  young  ladies  a;t  Washing- 
ton, Ga.  It  wias  from  this  circumstance  t^t  his  zeal  in 
furtherance  of  the  new  crusade  was  derived.  Colonel 
Campbell  was  bom  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  on 
February  17,  1787,  and  died  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  July 
31, 1828  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  His  son,  Judge  John  A. 
Campbell,  settling  in  Alabama,  became  an  eminent  jurist 
and  statesman.  President  Pierce  made  him  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1861  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  under 
Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  also  one  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  President  Davis  to  attend  the 
famous  conference  at  Hampton  Roads. 
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Indian  Antiquities:  There  are  quite  a  number  of  prehis- 
Anawaqua'a  Tomb,  toric  memorials  in  Campbell:  Says 
White:*  "Opposite  the  village  of 
Campbellton,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
in  a  tnft  of  trees,  on  one  of  those  mounds  so  common  in 
G^oripa,  rest  the  remains  of  Anawaqna,  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, the  former  proprietor  of  the  soil.  It  is  sitnaited  in 
a  meadow,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  in  a  bend  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  Ancient  fortifications  are  traced  in 
every  direction  around  the  plain,  extending  from  the 
river  to  the  hill." 


Mrs.  Virgil  Morse,  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  in  a  recent  news- 
paper article,  made  the  following  contribution  to  the 
liitiierto  unwritten  history  of  Campbell  county.  Says 
she:  "It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  origi- 
nator of  Confederate  Reunions  was  a  Georgia  woman. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Glover,  now  living  in  C-orsicana,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Glover,  in  July,  1865,  called  together  in  Campbell- 
ton  Ga,,  the  survivors  of  Company  A,  Twenty-first  Geor- 
gia Regiment  of  which  her  hustend.  Dr.  T.  C.  Glover, 
killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  was  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Of 
the  two  hundred  who  went  to  the  front,  thirty  returned, 
twelve  of  whom  responded  to  her  call.  However,  there 
were  otliers,  including  widows  and  orphans  of  many 
sleeping  on  the  Virginia  battlefields,  who  came  to  hear 
recounted  the  stor\'  of  the  struggle.  Then  and  there  an 
organization  was  formed  and  the  decision  made  to  meet 
annually.  Only  three  survivors  of  this  company  are  now 
living." 


Origina!  Settlers.     As  given  by  White,  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Campbell  were:  George  Mc- 
Clarty,    Wilson    McClarty,    Jnmes    Stewart,    Colonel 

■  Historical   CollecUonH  o(  aeorgla.  under  Campbell  County,  Savannah. 
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Latiiam,  Bobert  0.  Beavers,  Reuben  C.  Beavers,  "W.  A. 
J.  Beavers,  Mr.  Roberts,  Berry  Watts,  C.  Cochran,  Wade 
White,  Martin  Cobb,  Henry  Paulett,  P.  Skeene,  E.  Pen- 
nington, William  Hightower,  J.  A.  Hopkins,  Andrew 
Smith,  William  Jennings,  D.  Silvey,  W.  Silvey,  M.  Thorn- 
ton, the  Longinos,  the  Davenports,  the  Bnllards,  the 
Bryans  and  others. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  he  added:  Moses  Foster, 
Francis  Nijton,  John  B.  Smith,  Oapt  J.  E.  Steed,  Capt. 
James  Wood,  Thomas  Bullard,  E.  B.  Thompson,  Richard 
HoUeman,  John  L.  Camp,  Moses  E.  Foster,  Robert  Mc- 
Williams  Rev.  Spencer  Harvey,  W.  S.  Harvey,  M.  P. 
Harvey,  Thomas  A.  Latham,  Owen  H.  Cochran,  Robert 
R.  Robinson,  James  N.  Robinson  Hubbard  McWaters, 
John  F.  Beavers,  Dr.  William  S.  Zellers,  Dr.  J.  T.  Daven- 
port,  and  Duncan  MeLeod.  Tlie  list  of  old  families  in 
Campbell  includes  also  the  Longinos,  the  Reids,  the  Mc- 
Larens, the  Hammonds,  tlie  Wilkinsons,  the  McClures, 
and  the  Lairds. 


On  Monday  April  20,  1829,  at  Campbellton,  Judge 
Walter  T.  Colquitt  presiding,  the  first  session  of  the 
Superior  Court  was  held  and  the  first  Grand  Jury  was 
empanelled  as  follows:  Tarlton  ^eats,  Foreman; 
Jeremiah  Sampler,  J.  D.  Crompton,  Stephen  Baggett, 
Henry  C.  Bird,  John  Turner,  Reuben  Dawson,  Caleb 
Fields,  George  Harris  Jr.,  Middleton  W.  Antony,  Thomas 
Hill,  Jacob  Crow,  James  West,  Elijah  Dorsett,  John 
Wise,  James  Gresliam,  Jacob  Hogue,  John  Dorsett, 
Isaac  Gray,  Daniel  Hull,  Shadraeh  Grun,  Daniel  D. 
Smith,  Moses  W.  Benson. 


General  Alfred  Austell  lived  here  for  a  number  of 
years.     He  afterwards  removed  to  Atlanta  where  he 
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founded  in  1865  the.  first  national  bank  in  the  Sonthem 
States.  The  town  of  Austell  in  Cobb  County  was  named 
for  this  master  of  finance.  Atlanta's  present  chief  of 
police,  James  Litchfield  Beavers,  whose  recent  reform 
measures  have  given  him  wide  note,  was  bom  in  Campbell. 


CAEKOLL 

Created  by  Ijeslsl&tlve  Act,  December  11,  IStS.  Nkni«d  tor  CharUa 
Carroll,  ot  CarroUton,  a  Maryland  patriot,  who  llTBd  to  be  tbe  laat  sur- 
TlTlDg:  Signer  ot  tbe  DeclaratloD  o(  Independence.  The  County  of  Carroll 
was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  land  acquired  by  tbe  State,  under  the 
treaty  of  Indian  Sprfaisa  In  1B2S,  and  was  orlslnally  one  of  the  largeat 
counties  In  Georgia.  Cairotlton,  the  county-seat,  was  named  for  the  atately 
old  Colonial  home  ot  Charles  Carroll,  on  the  Chesapeake.  The  old  patriot 
signed  himself  "Charles  CairolJ,  of  CarroUton,"  so  that  no  mlHtAke  mlffat 
bs  made  concerning  hia  Identity,  In  the  event  his  head  was  to  be  forfeited 
as  a  penalty  tor  his  patriotism  In  espousing  the  freedom  of  tbe  Colonies. 
When  flrat  organized  in  ISZfl  Carroll  embraced  In  part  Ave  other  counties: 
Campbell,  Douglas,  Haralson,  Heard  and  Troup. 

Villa  Rica:  It  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1826 

Gold  Discovered,  that  gave  to  the  oldest  town  in  Wes- 
tern Georgia  the  musical  Spaniah 
name  by  which  it  is  today  known:  Villa  Ittea,  or  "city 
of  riches."  The  treaty  at  Indian  Springs  was  no  sooner 
ratified  than  numbers  of  settlers  began  to  spread  them- 
selves leisurely  over  the  fertile  area  of  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Chattahoochee  Biver;  but  when  the  tidings 
went  forth  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new  county  there 
were  rich  deposits  of  gold  the  feverish  infiux  of  popula- 
tion began  to  resemble  an  ocean  swell.  Villa  Rica  became 
a  sort  of  Klondyke,  to  which  the  argonauts  of  the  period 
rushed  with  pick  in  hand  to  unearth,  the  fortunes  which 
they  here  expected  to  find.  But  the  yellow  metal  did  not 
eadst  in  sufficient  quanities  to  satisfy  the  general  expec- 
tation. It  was  profitably  mined  by  some  of  the  new 
comers,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  strike  riA  veins, 
but  most  of  the  gold  seekers  were  disappointed  and  in 
time  drifted  to  other  localities.  There  was  no  market  or 
railroad  nearer  than  Augusta,  Ga.    At  first  the  mining 
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industry  was  carried  on  by  means  of  panning  the  dirt 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  tin  or  copper  cans,  but 
eventually  this  crude  process  yielded  to  more  approved 
methods.  Three  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Carroll,  the  yellow  metal  was  found  to  exist  in  much 
larger  quantities,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dahlonega,  and 
the  centre  of  minig  operations  in  Georgia  shifted  toward 
the  north,  but  not  a  few  of  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Villa  Bica  were  worked  with  profit  until  the  time  of 
the  Civil  "War,  netting  substantial  dividends  to  the  own- 
era.  In  1862,  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railway,  now  the 
Southern,  reached  the  place  where  Villa  Rica  now  stands, 
and  gradually  the  old  town  disappeared. 


Uncle  Abe  Harrison  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Villa  Rica.  He  was  quite  an  odd  character.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  in  regard  to  him  is  still  told  in  Carroll:* 
There  was  an  old  fellow  wiho  came  to  town  every  Satur- 
day to  get  drunk.  His  voice  being  cracked,  he  talked 
both  fine  and  coarse ;  and,  on  the  way  home,  he  fell  into 
a  gold  pit  and  began  to  cry  for  help,  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs.  As  Uncle  Abe  rode  along,  the  old  man  exclaimed, 
"Hello,  somebody  come  and  help  me  out  of  this  piti" 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  bass,  the  latter  trebble. 
Uncle  Abe  replied,  at  once,  "Help  each  other,  there  are 
two  of  yon." 


Bowden  was  incorporated  in  1836.  This  town  is 
gitoated  near  the  Alabama  line.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
culture.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitts  established  a  school  here  soon 
after  the  locality  was  settled ;  but  he  abandoned  teaching 
for  medicine  and  moved  to  Carrollton  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  for  forty  years.    In  1857,  Colonel  Charles 

•Frlvata  Jo*  Cobb  In  "CutoU  County  and  H*r  Feoplo,"  an  hlatorlcal 
pampblM. 
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A.  McDaniel  and  Major  Joha  M.  Richardson,  established 
Bowden  College,  a  flourishing  school  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Colonel  McDaniel  was  a  splendid  teaelier  and 
a  magnetic  orator.  He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.  Major  Richard- 
son lost  a  limb  during  th6  stru^le,  but  survived.  In 
1868,  the  college  having  been  reopened,  he  was  made 
president  but  he  moved  to  Carrollton  soon  afterwards  and 
thence  to  Texas.  He  was  a  man  of  gifts.  Some  of  bis 
productions  in  verse  possess  ian  unusually  high  order  of 
merit.  He  also  published  two  military  works  and  trans- 
lated "Dies  Irae."  John  W.  Adamson,  the  father  of  the 
present  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  District,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Mc- 
Daniels  and  the  Shellnuts  were  also  among  the  first 
comers,  together  with  Dr.  H.  M.  Williams. 


WMtesburg  was  settled  as  a  town  in  1872.  J.  A. 
Mullen  built  the  first  store.  Hutchinson  College,  located 
at  this  place,  was  named  for  Arthur  Hutchinson,  the 
founder,  one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Georgia. 


Carrollton,  the  county-s'eat  of  Carroll,  was  laid  off 
when  the  county  was  first  organized  and  lacks  only  a  few 
months  of  being  as  old  as  Villa  Rica,  which  was  at  first 
only  a  mining  camp.  It  was  settled  by  an  excellent 
class  of  people,  including  the  Mandevilles,  the  Merrills, 
the  Kingsberys,  the  Bealls,  the  Longs,  the  Blalocks,  the 
Bensons,  and  other  well  known  families.  At  the  pres- 
et time  it  is  quite  an  enterprising  commercaal  center. 


The  Murder  of 

General  Mclntoeh.  Volume  U. 
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Original  Settlers.  Hon.  L.  P.  Mandeville  in  an  article 
written  for  the  press  in  1894,  gives  the 
following  list  of  early  settlers,  most  of  whom  located  in 
Carroll  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  new  county  was 
opened :  Needham  Jamigan,  Isaiah  Beck,  Hiram  Sharp, 
"niomas  Bolten,  Sanders  Eay,  Zadoc  Bonner,  his  two 
brothers,  John  and  Thomas ;  Elijah  McPherson,  Allen  Q. 
Pambro,  Thomas  Chandler,  Lindsey  Chandler,  John  T. 
Cihambers,  Appleton  Mandeville,  Sanford  Kingsbery, 
General  William  Beall,  Isaac  E,  Cobb,  Matthew  Reid, 
Colonel  W.  0.  Wagnon,  Jeremiah  Cole,  Levi  Benson, 
William  Merrill,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  W.  G.  Springer, 
Joseph  Chambers,  John  Robinson,  Dr.  J.  N.  Rodgers, 
John  L<5ng,  H.  P.  Mabry,  Thomas  Roddy,  A.  M.  Mc- 
Whorter,  Larkin  Tomer,  David  Bryant,  Major  W.  D. 
Jones,  Barney  Mitchell,  Giles  S.  Bogges^,  Levi  HaeiiUon, 
Thomas  MeGnire,  Eanse  Hopkins,  Benjamin  Merrill, 
George  Beid,  and  Emannel  MarUn. 


The  fir^  Superior  Conrt  was  held  in  a  oabin  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  near  Mcintosh  Reserve.  The  late 
Thomaa  Chandler  was  the  first  lawyer  to  practice  his 
profession  in  Carroll.  He  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of 
age  and  earned  liie  appellation  of  "Honest  Tom."  The 
oonnty-seat  was  first  located  at  what  is  known  as  Old 
Oarrollton,  but  was  changed  to  the  present  site  in  1830. 


William  T.  Price,  a  private  in  the  patriot  army  of 
'76,  was  granted  a  pension  wihile  a  resident  of  Carroll, 
in  1844,  at  which  time  he  was  quite  an  old  man.  Accord- 
ing to  White,  William  Coggins,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, died  in  Carroll,  aged  94  years. 
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CarroU's  Distin-  In  1833,  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Candler 
guished  Residents,  located  at  Villa  Rica  and  opened  the 
first  general  store  in  the  town.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  famous  old  Revolutionary 
patriot,  Colonel  William  Candler,  and  was  himself  a 
man  of  sturdy  character  and  of  rugged  independence  of 
thought.  He  was  not  only  a  merchant  but  a  planter ;  and, 
due  to  his  positive  type  of  mind,  he  was  also  some- 
thing of  a  leader.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
him  serving  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly, 
where  he  was  prominent  among  the  champions  of  educa- 
tion. Though  he  supported  the  Douglas  ticket  and  op- 
posed the  policy  of  secession,  he  bowed  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  Geor:gia.  As  an  evidence  of  his  strong  mentality, 
several  of  his  children  have  attained  to  the  most  eminent 
distinction.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  family  in  Geor- 
gia can  boast  such  an  array  of  names  as  the  product  of 
a  single  generation.  Milton  A.  Candler  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from'  Georgia  and  a  lawyer  of  high 
rank.  Ezekiel  S.  Candler  Sr.  settled  in  Mississippi,  for 
the  practice  of  the  l^al  profession,  and  his  son,  Ezekiel 
S.  Oandler,  Jr.,  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  has  served  for  sev- 
eral terms.  Asa  G.  Candler,  another  son  of  the  Carroll 
county  pioneer,  is  the  famous  manufacturer,  banker,  and 
philanthropist,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  "Warren  A.  Candler  is 
the  well  known  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  a 
man  of  great  eloquence  and  learning,  formerly  president 
of  Emory  College,  at  Oxford,  Ga.  William  B.  Candler, 
is  a  successful  merchant  and  banker  of  Villa  Rica.  John 
S.  Candler,  the  youngest  member  of  this  noted  family, 
commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  was  Judge  of  the  Stone  Mpuntaia  Circuit 
and  rose  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State. 

The  Candler  building  in  Atlanta  is  a  memorial  to  the 
parents  of  these  distinguished  men  and  eaeh  year  the 
mranbers  of  the  family  gather  in  full  forca  to  decorate 
the  tablet  with  flowers. 
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John  W.  Adiimson  was  an  early  settler  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bowden.  Here  his  son,  William  C.  Adamaon  -was 
bom.  The  latter  studied  law,  became  Judge  of  the  City 
Court  of  OarroUton,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  CongresB, 
where  be  has  since  been  a  recognized  leader  in  the  national 
conncils. 

General  William  Beall  at  an  early  period  settled  jnst 
north  of  CaxrolltoD.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Geor^a 
militia,  a  farmer  and  a  legislator  of  wide  influence  in 
local  affairs. 

Dr.  John  Slaughter  located  at  Villa  Rica,  in  1844. 
He  became  an  important  factor  in  political  affairs,  organ- 
ized a  company  in  1861,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. 

John  Long  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Carroll  for  forty  years.  His  son,  Benjamin  M. 
Long,  was  tbe  first  male  child  bom  at  the  county-seat. 

Appleton  Mandeville,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  merchants  of  Carrollton.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  force  of  character  and  of  sound  business  judg- 
noent,  whose  counsel  was  widely  sought  and  followed. 
He  boilt  a  splendid  home  on  an  eminence  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town  and  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  development  of  Carrollton. 
His  two  sons,  Hon.  L.  P.  and  Hon.  L.  C.  Mandeville,  have 
inherited  his  constructive  type  of  mind.  Thej  both  be- 
came prominent  in  political  and  mercantile  life  and  both 
men  of  parts. 

Dr.  JcAm  N.  Rodgers  was  one  of  the  best  public 
^waters  in  the  State  before  the  war.  He  lived  at  Car- 
rollton. On  one  occasion,  the  party  which  was  locally  in 
power  held  a  meeting,  at  which  time  it  was  quietly  whis- 
pered around  that  if  an  opposition  leader  arose  to  speak 
-they  should  walk  out  in  a  body,  leaving  him  to  address  an 
empty  hall.  Dr.  Kodgers  was  present  at  this  meeting 
and  when  be  arose  to  reply  every  one  left  except  Henry 
Otance.  Though  not  in  agreement  with  the  speaker  he 
remained.    "Go,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  found  him- 
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self  deserted  by  the  crowd.  "You  do  not  want  to  hear 
the  truth.  You  are  afraid  to  hear  the  truth."  XJnele 
Henry  Chance  then  spoke  up.  "Proceed,  doctor,"  said 
he,  "I  am  here."  "No,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  will  not  do 
so.   The  truth  never  did  make  any  impression  upon  you," 


Created  by  LeglBlatlve  Act,  December  6,  1861  from  Walker  County, 
Named  lor  the  famous  Springs  which  bcKan  to  attract  health  Beekera  to 
this  region  before  the  removal  of  the  Cherokesa  bp  whom  the  localltr  waa 
drat  designated  "Catoosa."  Ringgold,  the  county-seat,  was  named  tor 
Major  Ringgold,  a  gallant  Uarylander.  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Palo 
Alto,  In  the  first  engagement  of  the  Mexican  War. 

The  Battle  of    I^ggold  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  con- 
Ringgold.  flict  in  the  late  fall  of  1863.    Says  Prof. 

Joseph  T.  Derry:  "As  General  Bragg 
was  retreating  from  Missionary  Ri(fee  after  his  disastrous 
defeat.  General  Cleburne  halted  his  division  at  a  gap  in 
Taylor's  Ridge  and  inflicted  a  decisive  repulse  upon  the 
pursuing  Federal  army  under  Hooker,  thus  saving  the 
artillery  of  the  Confederates  and  the  supply  trains.  For 
this  gallant  battle  of  Ringgold,  General  Cleburne  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Congress,' 


Original  Settlers.    See    Walker,     from    which    County 
Catoosa  was  formed. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added ;  Pressley  Yates,  J. 
T.  McConnell,  John  R.  Anderson,  Dr.  Thomas  Hackett, 
Capt.  R.  J.  Jones,  Dr.  W.  J.  Bazemore,  and  others,  be- 
sides a  number  of  old  established  families,  including  the 
Wards,  the  Wares,  the  Hixes,  the  Magills,  the  Wiggdnses, 
the  Manns,  the  Thomasons  and  the  Trundles. 

•  OeorglB  HIstoHcal  and  loduitrlal.  p.  GTS.  AUanU  IMl. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act.  February  It.  1854,  from  Wayn«  and  Appling 
Counties.  Named  for  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton,  of  Savannah,  a  noted  ante- 
bellum Jurist  and  statesman.  Folkston,  tb«  county-seat,  was  named  for  a 
prominent  family  of  Charlton,  Dr.  A.  P.  Folks,  of  Waycross,  Oa.,  belong*  to 

this  cotmectlnn. 

Robert  Milledge  Charlton  was  a  man  of  varied  and 
splendid  gifts.  He  was  not  only  a  statesman  of  high 
rank  bnt  a  scbolar  and  a  poet.  His  father,  Thomas  Usher 
Pulaski  Charlton,  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his 
day  in  Georgia,  who  served  six  terms  as  Mayor  of  Savan- 
nah and  wrote  a  life  of  Major-General  James  Jackson. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Walter,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  an  emin^it  scientist,  and  the  author  of  a 
standard  work  on  botany  entitled  "Flora  Caroliniana." 
The  younger  Charlton  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  distinguished  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  became  Judge  of  the  Eastern  Cfircuit,  and  four  years 
later  Mayor  of  Savannah,  an  office  to  whioh  he  was  twice 
re-elected.  As  a  lawyer  he  encountered  no  superior  at 
the  bar  during  a  period  famed  for  great  intellects.  In 
1844,  he  suiceeeded  John  MacPberson  Berrien  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  while  holding  this  posi- 
tion was  made  regent  of  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  of  Savannah. 
The  literary  tastes  of  Judge  Charlton  bore  fruit  in  a 
nmnher  of  contributions  to  the  press.  As  a  writer  hia 
style  was  felicitous  and  forceful.  Besides  contributing  to 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  a  series  of  sketches  descrip- 
tive of  life  on  the  coast  entitled  "Leaves  from  the  Port- 
foKo  of  a  Geoi^ian  Lawyer"  he  published  in  1839  a 
volume  of  poems,  some  of  which  are  characterized  by 
rare  beauty  of  finish.  The  collection  includes  several 
poems  from  the  pen  of  his  brother,  Dr.  T.  J.  Charlton, 
who  died  at  an  early  age.  Judge  Charlton  was  bom  in 
Savannah,  on  January  19,  1807 — the  same  day  on  which 
the  South's  great  soldier,  Robert  E.  Lee,  first  saw  the 
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light.  He  died  in  Savannah,  on  January  18,  1854.  His 
son,  Judge  Walter  G.  Charlton,  is  an  eminent  jurist  and 
scholar  of  Savannah, 


Center  Village:  An  Formerly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
Old  Cotton  Market,  tant  towns  on  the  old  stage  road 
between  Milledgeville  and  St. 
Mary's  was  Center  Village,  a  sort  of  commercial 
rendezvous  where  cotton  buyers  congregated  to  purchase 
crops.  Some  of  these  were  permanent  residents,  includ- 
ing: Stephen  McCall,  John  Mizzell,  General  T.  H.  Hil- 
liard,  of  Indian  war  fame,  Peter  Mumford,  John  Villa- 
longa,  and  others.  Stephen  McCall  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  teetotaler  in  the  village,  but  while  he  tabooed 
wtiskey  it  is  said  that  he  sold  everything  else  "from  a 
hoop-skirt  to  a  trace-ohain. "  Other  resideats  were — the 
Vernons,  the  Laceys,  the  Hatchers,  the  Vickerys,  the 
Roddenberys,  the  Johnsons,  the  Cains,  the  Wainwrights, 
the  Lovrthers,  the  Bakers,  and  the  Holzendorffs.  The 
Okefinokee  Swamp  was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  least  unusual  to  see  deer  cropping  herbs 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 


Some  ten  miles  distant  from  Center  Village  may  still 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  stronghold  built  of  tabby  and 
known  to  the  early  settlers  by  the  name  of  Burnt  Port. 
The  founder  of  the  Colony  may  have  built  it  to  protect 
the  frontier.  But  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  con- 
structed by  General  Floyd,  whose  home  was  on  the 
Satilla  River,  in  this  immediate  neighborhood. 


The  Okefinokee     Within  the  present  borders  of  Charl- 

Swamp.  ton,  lies  a  part  of  the  famous  Okefinokee 

Swamp,  one  of  the  greatest  submerged 

areas  to  be  found  on  the  continent  of  North  America.    It 
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is  rivaled  in  magnitude  only  by  the  Everglades  of  Florida 
and  by  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Vii^^ia,  During  the 
variouB  Indian  campaigns  it  was  a  favorite  hiding  place 
of  the  red  men ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
deserters  found  it  a  convenient  asylum  of  refuge.  The 
savage  imagination  made  it  the  fruitful  source  of  a 
number  of  legends.     (Volume  11.) 


Original  Settlers.    See  Appling  and  "Wayne,  from  which 
Counties  Charlton  was  formed. 


To  the  list  of  pioneers  may  be  added:  F.  M.  Smith 
and  H.  M.  Mepchon  who  represented  Ohiarlton  in  the 
secession  convention  at  Milledgeville ;  also  the  early 
residents  of  Center  Village  above  enumerated. 


Created  by  the  Stat«  CottEtltullon  of  177T.  trom  two  at  the  old 
ColODlal  Parlaties:  Christ  Church  and  St.  Philip,  though  Including  onir  a 
part  of  tha  lattsr.  Named  tor  William  Pitt,  E:arl  of  Chatham,  one  of  the 
most  illuetrloua  of  Enslaod'a  Prime  Ministers.  Both  In  tind  out  of  office, 
Lord  Chathani  waa  the  uncom  prom  let  ns  foe  of  oppreHslon.  He  boldly 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  taxation  without  representation  naa  unjust: 
and  his  attlude  of  resistance  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament 
under  the  ministry  of  I.ord  North,  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  E^sllsh 
Colonies  In  America.  Six  years  after  reslsnlng  the  Premiership  of  England, 
ha  made  his  last  spech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  this  time  he  opposed 
with  great  vehemence  ft  motion  made  by  the  Duke  of  Blchmond  to  recognise 
tha  Independence  of  the  Colonies.  His  reason  was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  sea 
the  empire  dismembered:  and  he  hoped  by  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  win 
them  back  to  the  Crown.  Overcome  by  the  ardor  of  his  emotions  he  fell 
to  the  floor  exhausted  In  what  proved  to  be  the  clutches  of  death.  When 
the  Colony  of  Georgia  became  a  State.  In  1T1T.  the  various  ParlHlies,  twelve 
In  number,  were  converted  Into  seven  large  countlts,  one  of  which  was 
called  Uberty  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  of  the  famous  Midway  settle. 
ment.  while  the  others  were  named  tor  the  great  Hingllsli  champions  of 
Colonial  lights,  as  follows:  Burke.  Camden,  Chatham.  Efflngham,  Glynn  and 
Rlehjueod.  To  this  number  an  eighth  county  was  ad<l!"i,  formed  from  lands 
acquired  by  Governor  Wright  from  the  Indians,  in  li"3.  to  which  was  given 
the  oarne  ot  Wilkes.  Savannah,  tbe  county-seat  of  Chatham,  was  named 
for  tba  river  which  It  overlooks.  The  term  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word,  "sabaima,"  meaning  a  grassy  plain.  Savannah  ta  the 
Ocean  Gateway  of  Georgia  and  the  most  Important  sea-port  on  tha  South 
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Atlantic  cofi«t.  The  Onanclal  stability  ot  this  time-honored  metropolis  of 
the  tide-water  Is  proverbial.  There  has  never  been  a  bank  failure  In  the 
history  ot  SaYannah.' 

Lord  Chatham's  On  April  7,  1778,  the  Eari  of  Chatham 
Last  Speech  m  made  his  last  appearance  in  the  House 
House  of  Peers,  of  Peers.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  England. 
Tbe  scene  has  doubtless  never  been  surpassed  in  dramatic 
pathos;  and  while  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  his  great 
speech  on  this  occasion,  the  superb  master  of  modem 
eloquence  received  his  death  summons.  Says  a  well- 
known  account;'  "Lord  Chatham  was  ignorant  of  tie 
real  state  of  feeling  in  America  and  still  hoped  to  win 
the  Colonies  back.  He  therefore  heard  with  deep  concern 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  intention,  on  the  Seventii  of 
April,  to  move  an  address  to  the  King,  advising  him  to 
affect  a  conciliation  with  America,  involving  her  inde- 
pendence. Such  a  measure  he  thought  disastrous  to  the 
welfare  of  England.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  take 
a  bold  stand  against  it;  and,  accordingly,  was  car- 
ried to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
^smembermait  of  the  Empire.  'He  was  led  into  the 
House  by  his  son,  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  and  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Lord  Mahon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of 
black  velvet  and  covered  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  Within 
his  large  wig,  there  was  little  more  of  his  countenance 
seen  than  his  acquiline  nose  and  his  penetrating  eye, 
which  still  retained  its  native  fire.  He  looked  like  a 
dying  man,  yet  never  was  seen  a  more  dignified  figure. 
He  appeared  like  a  being  of  a  superior  species.  The 
Lords  stood  up  and  made  a  lane  for  him;  and  with  the 
gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which  he  was  so  emin- 
ently distingnished,  he  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded.' 
With  profound  attention,  he  listened  to  the  Duke  of 
Biohmond's  speech.    When  the  time  came  for  reply,  he 


>  ThlB  statement  la  tahen  from  a  publication  entitled  "Bavannab," 
oomplled  and  edited  by  Joseph  F.  Oray,  and  Issued  by  the  Bavannah  Chftm- 
ber  ot  Commerce.    Mr.  Qray  Is  one  ot  aeorgla'a  Railroad  Commlsslatiera. 

*  Woiid'B  Best  Orations.  Edited  by  Justice  David  J.  Br«wer,  VOL  m. 
pp.  10-84-108B,  St.  Louis,  Ferd  P.  Klser,   18«B. 
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arose,  supported  by  liifi  two  relations;  and,  lifting  hi» 
hand  from  his  crutch,  he  raised  it  in  the  most  impressive 
manner  heavenward.  To  quote  an  eye-witness,  'the 
reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  House  was 
most  affecting;  had  any  one  dropped  a  hancfcerchief,  the 
noise  would  have  been  heard.'  At  first  he  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  with  the  weakness  of  one  who  labors  imder  a  severe 
indisposition ;  but  gradually  ais  he  warmed  with  the  sub- 
ject, his  voice  became  louder  and  more  distinct,  his  into- 
nations grew  more  and  more  commanding,  and  his  wihole 
manner  became  solemn  and  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree.  When  he  had  taken  Ms  seat.  Lord  Temple  said 
to  him : '  You  forgot  to  mention  what  we  have  been  talking 
about.  Shall  I  get  upT'  'No,'  replied  Lord  Chatiiam,  'I 
will  do  it  by  and  by'.  When  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  had 
concluded  his  speedi,  Lord  Chatham  made  a  strepuous 
eflPort  to  rise,  but  after  repeated  efforts  to  gain  an  erect 
position,  he  suddenly  pressed  his  hand  to  hia  heart  and 
fell  down  in  convulsions.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord 
Temple,  Lord  Stanford,  and  other  peers  cauglit  him  as  he 
fell ;  while  his  son,  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  sprang  forward  to  support  him.  The 
debate  was  immetUately  adjourned.  Lord  Chatham  was 
conveyed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the  House  to  his 
country  residence  at  Hayes,  where  he  lingered  a  few  days 
and  expired  on  May  11,  1778,  aged  seventy  years."  He 
was  honored  with  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  wihere  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  the 
public  expense.  In  addition,  the  (Jovemment  voted 
20,000  pounds  sterling  for  ihe  payment  of  his  d'ebts,  and 
conferred  a  pension  of  4,000  pounds  a  year  on  his  de- 
scendants.   The  inscription  on  the  tomb  reads : 

"Erected  by  tbe  King  and  Parliament  as  a  testi- 
mony to  tbe  virtues  of  William  Pitt,  Eari  of  Obfttham, 
during  wbose  admiDiatration  Bivioe  Providence  exal- 
ted Great  Britain  to  an  ueigbt  of  prosperity  and 
glory  anltnown  U>  any  former  age." 
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Savannah  Founded:  Four  months  were  devoted  to  the 
Febr^iary  12,  1733.  task  of  selecting  the  first  settlers  of 
Georgia.  Only  the  best  among  the 
needy  population  of  England  were  chosen  for  this  himiane 
experiment.  No  debtor  was  taken  without  the  consent  of 
his  creditor;  no  criminals  were  accepted;  and  no  man 
was  received  whose  object  was  to  desert  those  d^)endent 
upon  him  for  support.  The  debtor  prisons  were  carefully 
examined,  and  the  worthiest  of  the  unhappy  inmates 
were  taken.  The  plans  for  sailing  were  made  with  care. 
At  high  noon,  on  November  16, 1732,  the  good  ship  Anne 
spread  her  white  wings  and  began  to  plow  the  Thames 
on  her  perilous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  There  were 
thirty-five  families  on  board,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
twenty  emigrants,'  under  the  personal  eare  of  the  illua- 
trious  Oglethorpe  himself.  The  Trustees  of  the  Colony 
embraced  members  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  station  in  England.^ 


"It  has  been  idly  charged  that,  in  the  beginning, 
Georgia's  colonists  were  impecunious,  depraved,  lawless, 
and  abandoned,  that  the  settlement  at  Savannah  was  a 
sort  of  Botany  Bay,  and  that  Yamacraw  Bluff  was  peopled 
by  renegades  from  justice.  The  suggestion  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  truth  is,  no  applicant  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  enrollment  as  an  emigrant 
until  he  had  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination 
and  had  furnished  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  benefits.  Other  American  Colonies  were 
founded  and  augmented  by  individuals  coming  at  will, 
without  question,  for  personal  gain,  and  bringing  no  cer- 
tificate of  present  or  past  good  conduct.  Georgia,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibits  the  unique  spectacle  of  permitting  no 

'McCall  Says  114. 

'  Consult  La-wton  B.  Evans  In  School  History  ot  QeortU.  p.  IG,  New 
Torh.  1W4.     See  Vol.  II,  tor  a  list  of  th«  Truat««B. 
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one  to  enter  her  borders  who  was  not,  by  competent 
authority,  jndged  worthy  of  citizenship.'" 


Over  two  months  were  consumed  on  the  voyage,  during 
which  time  prayers  were  offered  each  morning  and  even- 
ing for  Divine  guidance  that  no  mishap  might  overtake 
the  passengers  on  board.  At  length,  on  January  13, 1733, 
the  vessel  dipped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
where  the  colonists  were  joyfully  received.  It  does  not 
detract  from  the  genuineness  of  this  greeting  to  state 
that  Georgia  was  to  be  a  buffer  between  South  Carolina 
and  her  enemies:  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians.  The 
next  stop  was  at  Beaufort,  where  the  colonists,  by  cour- 
tesy of  Governor  Johnson,  occupied  the  new  barracks, 
until  Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by  William  Bull  and  Jona- 
than Bryan,  could  first  visit  the  future  settlement  The 
prospecting  party  left  in  an  Indian  canoe;  and,  after 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  small  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River,  they  at  length  espied,  some 
eighteen  miles  up  the  stream,  a  bluff  crowned  with  pine 
trees,  at  the  western  end  of  which  was  a  village  called 
Yamacraw.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  village 
belonged  was  named  Tomo-chi-ehi.  There  was  here  a 
trading-post  owned  by  a  man  named  John  Musgrove, 
Whose  wife,  Mary,  was  an  Indian  half-breed.  At  first  the 
old  chief  refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Europeans 
for  land  on  which  to  settle ;  but,  though  Hie  good  officers 
of  Mary  Musgrove,  he  finally  consented  to  enter  into 
treaty  negotiations,  after  which  the  land  was  surveyed 
and  the  party  returned  to  Beaufort  for  the  colonists. 

On  February  12,  1733  the  little  band  of  emigrants 
reached  the  bluff,  on  which  the  infant  colony  of  Georgia 
was  to  be  cradled.  The  ascent  was  made  from  the  western 
end  where  the  slope  was  less  precipitous;  and,  an  opening 
having  been  cleared  among  the  pines,  four  large  tents 

■Chailes  C.  loaea,  Jr.,  In  History  of  Ocorgta,  Vol.  I,  foot-note,  p.   lis, 
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were  spread  npon  the  heights  overlooking  the  river,  one 
for  each  tithing  into  which  the  colonists  had  already  been 
divided,  previous  to  arrival.  67  sunset  the  baggage  was 
all  ashore.  With  the  night-fall  came  mi  evening  of  tran- 
quility and  good  cheer  around  the  camp-fires.  Prayers  of 
tiianksgiving  were  offered;  and,  under  the  silent  stars, 
amid  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  forest,  was  spent  the  first 
night  on  Georgia  soil.* 


Some  of  the  Compa-  According  to  White,  the  leaders 
nies  of  OG^Iethorpe.  among  the  early  colonists  at  Savan- 
nah were :  General  Oglethorpe,  Cap- 
tain Horton,  Henry  Parker,  John  Fallowfield,  Colonel 
William  Stephens,  Patrick  Taalfer,  Tliomas  Jones, 
Thomas  Chriestie,  Richard  Turner,  Paul  Amatis,  James 
Bumsides,  Pef«r  Morel,  Hugh  Anderson,  Anthony 
Camuse,  P.  Delegal,  Walter  Fox,  Peter  Gordon,  James 
Honston,  Samuel  Lacy,  John  Pye,  Joseph  Wardrope, 
Thomas  Young,  the  Messrs.  Sheftall  and  DeLyons,  Noble 
Jones,  James  Habersham,  John  Milledge,  and  Dr.  Nunis. 


Derivation  of  the  To  quote  Colonel  Absalom  H.  Chap- 
Name  "Savannah."  pell:  "No  one  can  ascend  the  river 
from  the  sea  or  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  which  the  city  occupies  and  overlook  the  vast 
expanse  of  flat  lands  on  either  side,  without  knowing  at 
once  that  from  these  plains  or  savannas  came  the  river's 
name,  derived  from  the  Spanish  word  "Sabanna";  and 
the  fact  that  is  was  baptized  with  the  Christian,  though 
not  saintly,  name  which  it  bears  is  just  as  certain  as  it  is 
that  the  great  grassy  plains  in  South  America  owe  the 
name  by  which  they  are  called  to  the  same  parental 
source."* 
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Oglethorpe:  His 
Monument  and  His 
Mission. 


Memorials  to  In  naming  the  streets  of  the  infant 
Earliest  Friends,  town,  Oglethorpe  remembered  the 
"timely  assietanee  given  by  the  ■  South 
Oarolinians  and  the  five  principal  thoronghf  ares,  travers- 
ing the  town  at  right  angles  to  the  river  were  called  Bull, 
Whitaker,  Drayton,  St.  Julian,  find  Bryan  streets  in  com- 
pliment to  friends  in  South  Carolina,  while  the  first 
public  square  in  the  eettlement  was  named  for  Governor 
Johnson.  The  fonr  wards  into  which  the  town  was 
divided,  viz:  Heathcote,  Percival,  Derby  and  Decker, 
were  named  for  English  noblemen  who  were  influential 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  the  various  tith- 
ings,  of  which  there  were  four  to  each  ward,  likewise  bore 
the  names  of  friends  on  the  far  side  of  the  water.  Thus 
framed  in  the  daily  accents  of  the  people  of  Savannah, 
the  names  of  the  earKeat  friends  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
was  perpetuated.  The  following  paragraph  from  Ogle- 
thorpe's pen  is  interesting  in  this  connection : 

"February — Colonel  Bull  came  to  Savannah  with  four 
laborers  and  assdsted  the  Colony  for  a  montfh,  he  himself 
measuring  the  scantling  and  setting  out  the  work  for  the 
sawyers,  and  giving  the  proportion  of  the  houses.  Mr. 
Whitaker  sent  the  colony  one  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Mr. 
St.  Julian  came  to  Savannah  and  staid  a  month,  directing 
the  people  in  the  building  of  houses  and  other  work.  Mr. 
Joseph  Bryan  himself,  with  four  of  his  sawyers,  gave  two 
months  work  to  the  Colony.  The  inhabitants  of  Edisto 
mnt  sixteen  sheep.  Mr.  Hammerton  gave  a  drum.  Mrs. 
Ann  Drayton  sent  two  pair  of  sawyers  to  work  in  the 
Colony.  Colonel  Bull  and  Mr.  Bryan  came  to  Savannah 
with  twienty  servants,  whose  labor  they  gave  to  the 
Colony.     His  Excellency,  Robert  Johnson,  gave  seven 
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horses,  valued  at  twenty-five   pounds    sterling,    in   the 
currency  of  South  Carolina,"* 


The  Wesleys  in 
Georgia. 

John  Wesley's  Love 
AfFair. 

John  Wesley's 
Georgia  Diary. 

Savannah  the  Birth- 
place of  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  Monument  to 
Tomo-Chi-Chi. 

Christ  Church: 
The  Oldest  in 
Georgia. 
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Volume  H. 
Page  85. 

Page  77. 


Old  Independent:  A  In  1755,  on  the  petition  of  forty- 
Branch  of  the  Kirk  eight  free-holders,  a  lot  was  granted 
of  Scotland.  on  which  to  erect  a  building  to  be 

called  the  Independent  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  the  land  granted  and  the  church  built  thereon 
to  be  for  the  use  of  such  persons  in  the  district  of  Savan- 
nah as  supported  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
From  its  foundation,  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  independent  in  name  and  fact.  It  has  ^p 
connection  either  with  the  Presbytery  of  Savannah  or 
with  the  Synod  of  Georgia  and  is  governed  solely  by  its 
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own  board  of  elders.  Tlie  lot  granted  to  the  congregation 
wag  located  on  Market  Square,  between  St.  Julian  and 
Bryan  Streets,  and  nmning  east  to  Whitaker.  It  was 
specified  in  the  grant  that  the  meeting-house  was  to  be 
erected  within  three  years.  Before  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  a  brick  structure  was  completed  and  a  call  extend- 
ed to  the  Eeverend  John  J.  Zubly,  a  native  of  Switzerland 
who  accepted  the  charge  and  remained  pastor  until  1778. 
At  the  time  of  the  siege  over  a  thousand  shells  poured 
into  the  town  from  the  batteries  of  the  allies,  producing 
havoc  Mid  destruction;  four  houses  were  burned,  several 
were  demolished,  and  quit«  a  number  injured  almost 
beyond  repair.  Shots  from  the  galleys  in  the  river 
reached  Zubly 's  meeti;ig  house  in  Decker  "Ward.  The 
ohnrch  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  and  a  chimney  built  in 
the  center ;  but  when  the  siege  was  over  it  was  little  more 
than  a  ruin.  On  April  15,  1784,  there  appeared  in  the 
"Gazette"  a  call  from  the  trustees  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  office  of  Olive  Lewis,  Esq.,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  devise  plans  for  rebuilding  the  structure. 
The  call  was  signed  by  Jonathan  Bryan,  Robert  Bolton, 
and  William  Gibbons,  Trustees.  Several  years  later,  the 
new  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  congregation 
worshiped  with  the  Bapti-sts  until  another  edi6ce  was 
completed,  in  1800,  on  St.  James  Square,  between  York 
and  President  Streets. 


On  January  13,  1817,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  present  beautiful  edifice  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian  Church  was  laid,  and  in  the  month 
of  May,  1819,  the  building  was  dedicated.  President 
James  Monroe,  then  on  a  visit  to  Savannah,  attended 
the  exercises,  together  with  other  dignitaries.  Dr.  Henry 
KoUock,  the  pastor,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  from 
the  text :  ' '  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  the  former."    Haggai,  2:9. 
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With  its  adjunctive  buildings,  the  Independent  Pres- 
byterian Ohnrch  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impressive 
features  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  The  main  stmctnre  ifl 
modeled  upon  the  classic  style  of  architectnre,  ■while  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Sabbath-school,  in  tiie  adjoin- 
ing area,  is  composite  in  design,  an  edifice  of  two  stories, 
substantially  bnilt  and  band^somely  equipped.  Com- 
m^icing  on  Bull  Street,  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Pre^yterian  Church  extended  to  Whitaker.  On 
the  latter  thoroughfare  stands  the  gray-toned  parsonage. 
The  congregation  is  perhaps  the  wealthiest  in  Savannah. 
According  to  the  conditions  of  a  l^^y  left  to  the  church 
by  the  late  Miss  Mary  Telfair,  there  are  two  features  of 
the  interior  which  cannot  be  altered ;  the  'high  Dutch  pul- 
pit and  the  galleries.  Among  the  distinguished  divines 
who  have  occupied  the  pulpit  of  this  historic  ohurcih  since 
the  beginning  may  be  included ;  Rev.  John  J.  Zubly,  D,  D., 
the  first  pastor;  Rev.  Willard  Preston,  D.  T>.,  the  late 
venerated  and  beloved  Dr.  I.  S.  K.  Axson,  who  officiated 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  the  brilliant  and  eloquent 
Dr.  James  Y.  Fair,  who  recently  resigned  after  a  ministry 
of  several  years.  Dr.  Axson  was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  present  Mistress  of  the  White 
House.  On  the  list  of  Sunday  School  superintendents  is 
included  Judge  E.  J.  Hardai,  who  wrote  the  "Life  of  Gov. 
George  M.  Troup."* 


The  Moravians:  An 
Extinct  Settlement. 


The  Jews  in  Geor- 
gia: An  Outline 
History.  Page  97. 


Bethesda:  The 

Oldest   Organized 

Charity  in  America.  Page  1 
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Tondee's  Tavem :  On  the  northwest  corner  of  WHta- 
The  Cradle  o£  Lib-  ker  and  Broughton  streets,  memo- 
erty  in  Georgia.  rialized  by  a  tablet  of  bronze,  is 

one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the 
city  of  Savannah.  Eich  in  historic  associations,  it  was 
here  that  the  earliest  protest  of  the  Colony  was  made 
against  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Here  the  citizens  of  Savannah  assembled  in  re- 
sponse to  the  first  bugle  call  of  patriotism.  Here  the 
Council  of  Safety  held  weekly  meetings  on  Monday  morn- 
ings ;  and  here,  on  July  4,  1775,  assembled  the  Provincial 
Congress  which  formally  severed  the  tie  of  allegiance 
between  the  Colony  and  the  Crown.  In  the  spring  of 
189!),  the  Colonial  Dames  placed  a  tablet  of  bronze  upon 
the  building  which  occupies  the  site  of  Tondee's  Tavem. 
The  inscription  thereon  reads: 


"Stood,   on 

tys   Bite,   i 

colonial 

times, 

Tondee's 

Tavorn,     mbere     gathered 

the     ' Sons     of 

Liberty.' 

Erected  by  th 

Georgia  Society  of  th 

Colonial  Damea    | 

of  America." 

Peter  Tondee,  the  owner  of  this  famous  hostelry,  was 
a  patriot  of  the  most  loyal  pattern.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, he  held  the  post  of  door-keeper,  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  "Sous  of  Liberty";  and,  though  his  establishment 
was  open  to  the  public,  on  ordinary  occasions,  no  one 
could  enter  the  long  room,  when  the  patriots  were  to 
meet  there,  without  first  pronouncing  the  shibboleth  ol 
freedom.  In  front  of  the  tavern,  on  Jime  5,  1775,  was 
erected  the  famous  liberty  pole,  which  became  the  rally- 
ing center  of  the  town;  and  from  the  porch,  Ardiibald 
Bulloch,  then  President  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  assembled  popu- 
lace, after  which  thirteen  guns  were  fired  from  the  old 
battery  ou  Bay  street.  Though  little  is  known  of  the 
man  who  owned  the  tavern,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  patriotic  band,  his  name  ii?  imperisbably  writ- 
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ten  among  the  immortals  and  his  memory  will  be  fragrant 
in  Georgia  to  the  latest  generation. 

More  than  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution  there  were 
a  number  of  patriots  of  '76  still  living  in  Savannah. 
Some  of  these  were  granted  Federal  pensions  as  follows : 
Peter  Zavadooski,  a  private,  in  1839;  John  Masterson,  a 
corporal,  in  1848j  George  Dunham,  a  private,  in  1848; 
and  Thomas  Sullivan,  a  private,  in  1849.  The  soil  of 
Colonial  Park  is  rich  in  Revolutionary  dust;  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Georgia  patriots  lie  here 
entombed." 


Colonial  Park.  Volume  II. 


Resolutions  of  Pro-     At  the  instance  of  Governor  Wright, 
test  Adopted  by  there  was  held  in  Savannah  soon 

Friends  of  the  King,  after  the  famous  meeting  of  the 
patriots,  on  August  10, 1774,  a  gath- 
ering of  loyal  citizens,  whose  purpose  was  to  check  the 
growing  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  Crown.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  were  quite  a  number  of 
conservatives,  who  were  not  prepared  for  radical  action 
at  this  time  but  were  later  found  on  the  side  of  the 
Colonies.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  patriots, 
resolutions  were  adopted  protesting  in  very  strong  terms 
against  the  rash  and  impulsive  action  taken  by  the  "Sons 
of  Liberty"  and  seeking  to  discourage  any  future  assem- 
blages of  like  character.  The  need  of  protection,  the 
weakness  of  the  Province,  and  the  imiform  kindness 
shown  by  the  mother  country  to  the  youngest  of  her 
oflfspring,  were  among  the  various  arguments  set  forth. 
The  list  of  dissenters  is  herewith  reproduced  because  it 
contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  families  of  Savan- 

*  See  Vol.  II  tot  epitaphs  and  InacrlptioDs  on  the  maDumenta  In  CcdonUl 
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nah  at  this  time  and  throws  an  important  side-light  i 
the  history  of  the  period  :* 


Lacblan  UcOillivaiy 
J&meB  Hume 
TbomaB   Jobnston 
James  Bobertcon 
Lewis   Johnson 
Alexander  Stokea 
Joseph  Bntler 
William  3.  Kenner 
Philip  Yonnge 
Philip  Moore 
Oeorge  Fraaer 
David  MontsigDt 
Will  ism  UoBB 
JomeB  Farl^ 
TbomaB  Bobb 
Bichard  Wright 
Abraham  Gray 
Joha  Hume 
Leonard   Cecil 
Andrew  Robertaon, 
Robert  Bolton 
James  Habersham,- Jr. 
Peter  LaYein 
Robert  Walt 
David  Gray 
QDinton  Pooler 
George  Finch 
John  Parkereon 
E  Jonea 

William  Brown,  Jr. 
John  Eeiriott 
N.  Wade 
C^arlea  Toung« 
Jamea  Dixie, 
William  Strother 
George  Henly 
John  Spenee 
D.  Melnnet 
Henry  Porert 


James  Habersham 
Josiah  Tattnall 
John  Jamieson 
John  SitnpsoiL 
Alexander   Thompson 
John  Irvine 
Sdnard  Langnorthy 
James  Mosenian 
Henry  ToungB 
Thomas  Hoodie 
Joseph  Ottolengie 
Jehn  English 
James  Bead 
Henry  Yonnge,  Jr. 
James  Nicol 
James  Thompson 
John  B-  Garardian 
John  Patton 
James  E.  Powell, 
Uosee  Kunea 
Henry  Preston 
Noble  Jonea 
James   A.   Stewart 
John  Mnllryne 
Alexander  WyHy 
William  Moore 
Francis  Enowles 
William  Boss 
John  Orabam 
Thomas  Beid 
John  Storr 
John  Lowery 
Matthew  Stewart 
Bobert  Gray 
Sanrael  Shepherd 
William  Thompson 
Stephen  Britton 
James  Ijow 
Jonathan  Hoi  den 
John  MUIs 


■CoDsull:   White's  Historical   Collections  of  Georgia.   Savannah,  18E1. 
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Savannah  in  Hands 
of  British;  Betrayed 
By  Old  Negro. 

Georgia  Patriots 
Outlawed  by  the 
Tory  Government. 


Volume  II. 


Fort  Wayne.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bluff,  a 
site  occupied  in  after  years  by  the  gas 
house,  stood  Fort  Wayne.  It  was  constructed  in  the  fall 
of  1778,  when  the  likelihood  of  invasion  was  imminent, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  gallant  officer  who  was 
afterwards  largely  instrumental  in  repelling  the  British 
from  Georgia  soil:  Gieneral  Anthony  Wayne.  But,  ex- 
cept on  the  water  front,  the  city  of  Savannah  was  in  an 
almost  defenceless  condition. 


Savannah's   Revolu- 
tionary  Monuments, 

Womisloe:  The 
Home  of  Noble 
Jones. 

Brampton :    The 
Home  of  Jonathan 
Bryan. 

Bonaventure:   The 
Seat  of  the  Tatt- 
nalls. 


Page  103. 
Page  87. 
Page  93. 
Page  91. 


White  Bluff:  The  On  the  Vernon  River,  nine  miles  to 
Country-Seat  of  the  the  south  of  Savannah,  was  located 
Houstouns.  the    country-seat    of    Sir    Patrick 

Houstoun,  Registrar  of  Grants 
and  Receiver  of  Quit-Claims  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
On  the  death  of  the  old  haronet,  this  splendid  estate 
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was  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  George  IIoiis- 
toim,  wibo  remained  loyal  to  England  during  tlie 
Revolution,  though  his  brothers,  John  and  William, 
were  foremost  among  the  reltels.  The  former  he- 
came  Governor  of  Georgia  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of 
Savann^.  This  incident  has  been  preserved  among 
the  family  traditions:  "While  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  at  Savannah,  Governor  Houstoun's  eldest 
brother,  Sir  George  Houstonn,  had  a  conutry-seat  nine 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Vernon  Eiver,  called  White 
Bluff.  The  Governor  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  at  this  place.  The  British  got  wind  of  this  and 
on  one  occasion  sent  a  boat  and  crew  up  the  river  to 
capture  the  Governor.  He  heard  of  this  raid  in  time, 
however,  and  ran  through  the  garden  into  the  woods  he- 
hind  the  house,  climbed  a  tree,  and  remained  hid  until 
the  raiders  left."  Governor  Houstonn  died  at  White 
Bluff,  on  July  20,  1796. 


Beaulieu:  The  On  a  bluff  of  land  overlooking  the 

Eatate  of  Gov.  Vernon  River,  at  a  point  seven  miles 

William  Stephens,  distant  from  the  ocean,  stood  the  ele- 
gant old  home  of  William  Stephens, 
an  early  Colonial  Governor.  This  noted  Chief-Magistrate 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament. 
His  famous  "Journal",  a  work  of  three  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  a  London  firm,  in  1742,  constitutes  an  important 
source-book,  upon  which  later-day  historians  have  largely 
drawn.  Thomas  Stephens,  a  son  of  the  royal  Governor, 
was  a  leader  of  the  malcontents  and  a  thorn  in  the  pater- 
nal flesh.  Deputed  to  present  the  grievances  of  Georgia 
to  the  Trustees,  he  went  to  England  for  this  purpose, 
seemingly  without  the  least  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
his  father,  an  old  man.  Tlie  errand  was  not  successful; 
but  so  mortified  was  Governor  Stephens  by  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  that  he  soon  afterwards  relin- 
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quished  the  official  helm.  Withdrawing  to  his  plantation 
near  Savannah  he  there  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death.  The  fine  old  estate  embracing  originaHy  five 
hundred  acres  was  confirmed  to  him  in  1739  hy  Ogle- 
thorpe. He  called  his  country-seat  Beanlieu,  after  an 
old  English  manor  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  attractive  bluff  at  this  point  is 
fragrant  with  other  memories.  Here,  on  September  12, 
1779,  debarked  the  troops  of  Count  d'Estaing,  the  gallant 
French  Admiral,  to  engage  in  the  heroic  but  hapless  siege 
of  Savannah;  and  here  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the 
same  town,  during  the  Civil  War,  were  planted  strong 
batteries.  Beaulieu  is  today  one  of  Savannah's  aristo- 
cratic suburbs.' 


Tybee:  First  Cap-  On  Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ture  of  Revolution  Savannah  Siver,  the  first  light-house 
Here  Made.  on  the  Georgia  coast  was  built  under 

the  supervision  of  Oglethorpe,  in 
1733.  The  present  handsome  structure,  is  the  tallest  light 
house  between  Charleston  and  St.  Augustine.  This  was 
tihe  scene  of  the  famous  capture  made  by  the  first  vessel 
commissioned  for  naval  warfare  during  the  American 
Revolution.  The  boat  was  a  converted  schooner,  officered 
by  Commodore  Oliver  Bowen  and  Captain  Joseph  Haber- 
sham. To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  it  was  hastily 
put  in  commisfflon,  in  1775,  and  within  a  few  days  there- 
after, off  the  coast  of  Tybee,  16,000  pounds  of  powder 
was  captured,  some  of  which  was  sent  to  Boston,  where 
it  was  used  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  Fort  Screven, 
on  Tybee  Island,  the  United  States  government  main- 
tains a  strong  battery,  the  numerical  strength  of  which 
at  present  is  14  officers  and  460  men.  One  of  the  quaint 
sights  of  the  island  is  Martelle  Tower,  a  structure  built  by 
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the  Federal  government  for  defensive  purposes,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  England,  in  1812.  This 
fort  is  still  the  property  of  the  United  States,  but  is  no 
longer  used  except  as  a  residence  for  officials.  Tybee 
is  -today  a  great  resort  for  lovers  of  the  surf.  It  is  the 
only  island  on  the  Georgia  coast  reached  by  direct 
railway  connection,  or  to  quote  a  Savannah  rhapsodist 
"the  only  spot  in  Georgia  where  the  headlight  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  casts  its  silvery  beams  on  the  rolling  waves 
of  the  deep  and  dark  bne  ocean." 


Thunderbolt:  Five  miles  to  the  soutih-east  of  Savan- 
How  the  Name  nah  lies  Thunderbolt.  Guarding  one  of 
Originated.  the  rear  approaches  to  the  city,  it  was 

the  site  of  early  fortifications.  Here  also 
an  important  garrison  was  S'tationed  during  the  Civil 
War.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  is  sitill  in 
existence  an  old  letter  written  by  Oglethorpe,  in 
which  he  traces  the  derivation  to  a  rock  which  was  here 
shattered  toy  a  thunderbolt,  causing  a  spring  to  gush 
from  the  ground,  which  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
emit  the  odor  of  brimstone.  At  present,  Thunderbolt  is 
one  of  the  many  play-grounds  to  which  the  population  of 
Savannah  resorts  in  summer.  It  is  also  a  place  wihere 
refreshments  are  served  to  patrons  who  are  not  strict 
prohibitionists. 

Georgia's  First 

Newspaper:  "The 

Gazette."  Volume  II. 


Chatham  Academy : 
Savannah's  Pioneer 
School.  Volume  II. 


Sketch  of  the  Roman 

Cathtdics  in  Georgia.  Volnme  II. 
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Haberaham  House.  One  of  the  stateliest  of  the  lingering 
land-maritB  of  Savannah  is  Haber- 
sham House.  Situated  on  Bernard  street  Iwtween  Perry 
and  McDonoug'h,  it  faces  Orleans  Square.  Tliis  qoaiot 
old  monument  of  the  ante-bellum  South  possesses  a 
oharm  of  interest  both  for  the  relic  hunter  and  for  the 
lover  of  art.  It  was  built  some  time  jifter  the  "War  of 
1812  for  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Bulloch,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Savannah  viho  lavished  many  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
handsome  dwelling.  Afr.  Jay,  the  architect  who  designed 
it,  belonged  to  a  noted  family  of  New  York,  but  was 
living  at  this  time  in  London,  His  reputation  for  build- 
ing artistic  homes  covered  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
When  Mr.  Bulloch  began  the  erection  of  his  home — so 
the  storj'  goes — he  undertook  to  build  it  on  the  basis  of 
so  much  per  brick,  without  stopping  to  count  the  ultimate 
cost;  and  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  unusual  terms 
of  the  contract  it  is  said  that  enough  bricks  were  put 
into  the  stately  walls  of  the  edifice  to  have  reared  a 
whole  block  of  tenements  'built  after  the  fashion  of 
modem  times. 

This  fact  was  clearly  established  many  years  ago 
whrai  Mr.  Neyle  Habersham,  who  was  residing  here  at 
this  time,  sought  to  dig  a  wine  cellar  through  one  of  the 
walls.  The  workmen  dug  for  days  into  a  solid  mass  of 
brick  and  mortar,  and  finally  wlien  it  came  to  light  that 
tiie  stubborn  obstruction  was  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  The  contrac- 
tor who  built  the  house  must  have  demanded  a  king's 
ransom  for  his  work  on  completing  the  structure;  and, 
though  Mr.  Bulloch  was  a  man  of  large  means,  he  no 
doubt  wliistled  when  he  paid  tlie  bill. .  The  original  own- 
er's occupancy  of  the  mansion  was  short-lived.  It  soon 
passed  to  other  hands.  One  of  the  suhse<]uent  purchasers 
was  a  Mrs.  Maxwell.  It  was  while  this  lady  resided  here 
that  Bishop  England,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  in  America,  planted  a  tree  in  a  corner 
of  the  lawn  which  became  for  years  a  conspicuous  senti 
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nel  in  this  locality,  but  fell  at  last  a  prey  to  the  destruc- 
tive storm-king. 


In  1823  the  house  was  bought  by  Mr.  liobert  Hutchin- 
son who — palace  though  it  was — acquired  it  for  the  small 
sum  of  $7,000,  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  wliat 
it  cost  Mr.  Bulloch.  The  latter,  in  fact,  paid  this  much 
for  the  iron  railing  which  enclosed  the  front  yard.  Some 
ten  years  later  the  house  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Robert  Habersham  who  lived  here  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  father  of  Mr.  Neyle  Habersham  above  mentioned. 
I^nally,  in  1905,  the  historic  mansion  was  purchased  by 
the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Boyd.  In  arehitec-  ■ 
tural  design  Habersham  House  is  a  modiflcation  of  the 
classic,  representing  a  style  typical  of  the  ante-bellum 
South.  There  was  a  garden  at  one  time  on  top  of  the 
house,  a  perfect  jungle  of  sub-tropical  plants  and  flowers. 
There  was  also  a  portico  in  front  extending  fifteen  feet 
forward  over  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor.  Tliis  was  built 
to  furnish  two  extra  rooms  when  Mr.  Habersham  acquired 
the  place. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  palatial 
old  home  is  the  stately  stone  portico  in  front  upon  which 
six-majestic  columns  arranged  in  circular  position  up- 
hold a  dome-like  ceiling.  The  parlor  is  sixty  feet  in 
length,  the  dining  room  thirty-five.  The  broad  hallway 
estencfe  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  while  an  old  fashioned 
flight  of  stairs  winds  up  from  the  center,  supported  by 
Corinthian  pillars.  The  drawing  room  is  very  large  and 
the  ceilings  very  high.  The  mantels  are  made  of  Italian 
marble,  in  the  panels  to  which  there  are  many  delicately 
carved  figures.  The  classic  appearance  of  the  hall  is 
enriched  by  the  fluted  columns  at  each  end,  behind  which 
in  the  concave  walls  stand  huge  gilded  mirrors.  The 
rooms  are  modelled  upon  the  same  impressive  style, 
splendidly  decorated  and  regal  in  proportions.  From  the 
external  view-point,  Habersham  House  is  a  lordly  miaii- 
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sion,  suggesting  the  opulent  days  of  the  oM  regime.  It 
presents  to  the  eyes  a  picture  at  once  quaint  and  strange, 
fascinating  the  beholder's  gaze  and  inviting  him  to 
linger.* 


Other  Historic  To  mention  in  brief  some  of  the 

Homes  of  Savannah,  numerous  other  historic  homes  of 
Savannah,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  Georgia  coast  a  more  picturesque  retreat  tiian  the 
Hermitage,  owned  by  Judge  Henry  McAlpin.  This  Sne 
old  estate  was  settled  not  later  than  1783.  It  was 
acquired  by  the  ancestors  of  Judge  McAlpin  nearly  a 
century  ago  and  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  ever  since.  The  mansion  is  a  well-preserved 
specimen  of  ante-bellum  architlectiire,  recaflling  the 
patrician  life  of  the  old  slavery  regime,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably built  some  time  in  the  early  thirties.  Here  may  stJH 
be  seen  the  slave  quarters,  preserving  amid  an  altered 
scene  the  typical  aspect  of  a  iiirifty  plantation  settlement, 
such  as  here  existed  in  the  days  of  Judge  McAlpin's 
grandfather.  The  miansion  is  reached  by  an  avenue  of 
oaks,  forming  a  gate-way  of  foliage  to  a  bower  of  Kden. 
Situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Savannah  River, 
it  adjoins  the  country-seat  of  the  noted  old  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  Jonathan  Bryan;  and  on  the  landward  side 
connects  with  Savannah  by  means  of  the  old  Augusta 
road. 


The  historic  Owens  mansion — today  the  home  of  Mrs. 
M.  "W.  Thomas — presents  much  the  appearance  which  it 
did  in  1825,  when  it  sheltered  the  great  palladin  of 
liberty,  then  on  hia  last  visit  to  America.  It  was  built 
by  the  celebrated  architect  Jay,  for  an  Englishman  named 
Richardson,  who  married  a  Miss  Bolton,  and  it  came  into 
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possession  of  the  Owens  family  some  time  before  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  stylish  boarding 
houses  of  the  city,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  frequent- 
ed by  official  visitors.  The  Marquis  de  la  Payette  occu- 
pied an  elegant  room  on  the  south  side  overlooking  the 
spacious  veranda. 


Greenwich,  the  handsome  estate  of  Mr.  Spencer  P. 
Shotter,  on  the  Wilmington  Eiver,  recalls  the  heroic 
martydom  of  the  gallant  Count  Casimer  Pulaski.  When 
the  brave  officer  fell  mortally  wounded,  during  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  he  was  brought  to  this  place,  where 
he  received  the  most  tender  nursing  until  the  end  came. 
It  was  from  a  tomb  in  this  immediate  locality  that  his 
ashes  were  removed  to  the  Pulaski  monument  on  Bull 
Street  in  Savannah.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  tradition 
that  he  died  at  sea.  Wimberley,  the  home  of  Mayor 
George  W.  Tiedeman,  on  the  lale  of  Hope,  is  also  one  of 
the  beauty-spots  of  Savannah.  It  is  literally  a  palace  of 
art,  framed  in  a  typical  landscape  of  Arcadia,  a  scene  in 
which  green  woods  and  blue  waters  blend  in  a  conscious 
effort  to  show  how  Paradise  must  have  looked.  WMte 
Hall  also  belongs  to  the  list  of  homes  which  have  made 
the  environs  of  the  Forest  City  famous.  Within  the 
ancient  town  itself,  the  elegant  old  Comer  mansion,  where 
President  Davis  was  entertained;  and  the  homes  of  old 
Savannah  families  like  the  Jacksons,  the  Charltons,  the 
Gordons,  the  Lawtons — these  must  at  least  be  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  Savannah's  historic  fire-sides. 


Chatham's  Historic  Along  the  Vernon  River  lie  scat- 
Towns,  tered  the  ashes  of  not  less  than  four 
of  Georgia's  dead  towns:  Highgate, 
Hampstead,  Vemonburg,  and  Acton.  The  first  two  set- 
tlements w«rG  at  the  head  of  the  stream.  Highgate  was 
between  four  and  five  miles  southwest  of  Savannah  and 
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was  settled  in  1733,  at  which  time  twelve  families  were 
here  located,  most  of  tliera  from  France.  In  the  imme- 
diate nighborhood,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Highgatewas 
planted  at  the  s'ame  time  a  settlement  of  Qermans.  It 
was  called  Hampstead.  The  principal  occupation  of 
these  forei^ers  was  gardening.  They  supplied  veget- 
ables to  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah.  Francis  Moore, 
wlio  visited  these  towns  in  1736,  spoke  of  the  neat  huts 
in  which  tiie  people  lived.  He  complimented  them  in 
high  terms ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  villages  proved  to 
be  short-lived.  In  1740  there  were  only  two  families  at 
Highgate,  while  the  settlement  at  Hampstead  was  com- 
pletely abandoned.  Yemonburg  and  Acton  were  never 
more  than  little  rural  communities.  Joseph's  Town  was 
situated  on  the  Savannah  River  opposite  Argyle  Island. 
It  was  occupied  by  colonists  from  Scotland,  but  malarial 
fever  caused  it  to  he  abandoned. 


Chatham  in  the  Chatliam  was  represented  in  the  Mexi- 
Mexican  War.  can  War  by  the  famous  Irish  Jasper 
Greens.  The  company  was  annexed  to 
the  Georgia  Raiment  of  Volunteers,  in  command  of 
Colonel  Henry  R.  Jackson.  Its  officers  were  as  follows: 
Captain,  J.  McMahon ;  Ist.  Lieut ,  G.  Curlette ;  2nd. 
Lieut.,  D.  O'Connor;  Sergeants,  Uevany,  M.  Carey,  P. 
Martin  and  Leo  Wylly ;  Cori>oral8,  M.  Feery,  P.  Tiemey, 
T.  Bourke  and  Owen  Reilly.    86  members  enrolled. 

The  Georgia  Regiment  of  Volunteers  which  Colonel 
Jackson  commanded  in  the  Mexican  war  was  composed 
of  898  oflfieers  and  men.  The  field  officers  were:  Colonel 
Henry  R.  Jackson;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Y.  Redd; 
Major  Charles  J.  "Williams;  and  Adjutant  John  Forsyth. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  companies:  the  Columbus 
Guards,  87  members,  the  Georgia  Light  Infantry,  91 
members  and  the  Crnwford  Guards  83  members,  all  from 
Columbus,  Ga.;  the  Richmond   Blues,   of  Augusta,  93 
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strong;  the  Jasper  Greens  of  Savannah,  86  strong;  the 
Macon  Guards  of  Macon,  with  92  men;  the  Sumter  Coun- 
ty Volunteers,  with  89  men ;  the  Fannin  Avengers  from 
Pike  County,  with  93  members;  the  Kennesaw  Rangers 
from  Cobb,  92  strong;  and  the  Canton  Volunteers  from 
Cherokee,  with  90  men.  There  were  ten  ■companies  in 
the  Volunteer  Kegiment  under  Colonel  Jackson. 


The  First  Steamship 
to  Cross  the 
Atlantic. 


Geoi^ia's  Oldest  On  May  1,  1786,  before  tlie  adop- 

Military  tion    of    tiie    Federal    Constitution, 

Organization.  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  Savan- 

nah asserted  itself  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  oldest  military  company  in  Georgia :  the  Chat- 
ham Artillery;  and  the  initial  appearance  of  the  newly 
organized  command  was  made  some  few  days  later  at 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  illustrious  soldier,  Major- 
General  Nathannel  Greene.  On  Independence  Day  fol- 
lowing, the  company  participated  in  the  patriotic  ex- 
ercises; and,  attired  in  full  uniform,  lent  picturesque 
and  dramatic  interest  to  the  occasion.  Among  the  origi- 
nal members  were  several  veterans  of  the  Revolution ; 
but,  even  in  the  faces  of  the  youthful  meml>ers,  there 
glowed  the  defiant  and  intrei)id  spirit  of  seventy-six. 
Capt.  Edward  Lloyd,  a  one-amied  Revolutionary  soldier, 
was  the  first  commandant.  The  visit  of  President  Wash- 
ington to  Georgia,  in  1791,  marked  another  important 
event  in  the  life  of  the  Clialliam  Artillery;  and,  so  im- 
pressed was  the  nation's  CJlnef  Magistrate  witli  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  organization  tliat,  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  ordered  two  handsome 
bronze  field-pieces  to  Im*  forwarded  to  the  Chatham 
Artillery  with  the  coni])Iiments  of  the  President  of  the 
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United  States.  These  proved  to  be  six-poTmders,  l)oth  of 
which  were  trophies  of  war  captnred  from  the  British; 
and,  on  one  of  Uiem  was  inscribed  these  words : ' '  Surren- 
dered at  the  capitnlation  of  York  Town,  October  nine- 
teenth, 1781.  Honi  soit  qui  nml  y  pense — G.  R."  It  was 
cast  in  1756  during  the  reign  of  George  TT :  and,  besides 
the  inscription,  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  imperial  crown. 
T^ODgh  no  longer  nsed  in  actual  service  the  "Washing- 
ton Qons"  are  still  treasured  amonj:;  tlie  most  precious 
keep^sakes  and  mementoes  of  the  ancient  organization. 
The  Chathiim  Artillery  participated  in  the  War  of  ]'?12 
and  in  the  War  between  the  States.  When  hostilities  with 
Mexico  began  in  1845  the  services  of  the  company  were 
offered  to  the  United  States  government  but  they  were 
not  needed. 


During  the  first  week  of  May,  1886,  the  centennial 
jubilee  of  the  Chatham  Artillery  was  celebrated.  Visit- 
ing companies  from  various  States  of  the  Union  enjoyed 
the  lavish  hospitality  of  Savannah;  fetes  and  tourna- 
ments were  held  in  compliment  to  the  city's  distinguished 
guests ;  and  round  after  roiind  of  merripient  imparted  an 
endless  charm  of  variety  to  the  historic  festival.  Serious 
business  of  every  kind  was  suspended.  Old  soldiers  held 
reunions ;  the  hatchet  was  buried ;  and  both  the  bine  and 
the  gray  met  in  fraternal  converse  around  the  same 
camp-fires.  It  will  ever  be  a  source  of  the  keenest  satis- 
faction to  the  people  of  Savannah  that  they  were  privi- 
leged to  entertain  at  this  time  the  great  leader  of  the 
Lost  Cause.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  near  the  end  of 
his  long  life  of  four  score  years;  and  it  marked  one  of 
the  very  few  occasions,  after  the  war,  when  the  reclnse  of 
Beauvoir  consented  to  appear  in  public.  With  him  was 
Winnie,  the  beloved  and  only  "Daughter  of  the  Confed- 
eracy," whose  birth  in  the  White  House  at  Richmond, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  gave  her  this  peculiar 
and  exclusive  title  of  honor.    Both  were  the  guests  of 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Comer,  at  his  elegant  home  on  the  comer  of 
Bull  and  Taylor  streets.  Hon.  John  B.  Ward,  ex-Minis- 
ter  to  China,  was  another  distinguished  guest.  Though 
a  native  of  Georgia,  he  was  then  a  resident  of  New  York.' 


In  1796  the  Chatham  Hussars  came  into  existence. 
Twenty  years  later  this  company  united  with  the  Light 
Dragoons  to  form  the  Georgia  Hussars  under  Capt.  John 
MacPherson  Berrien.  The  company  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  organization  of  cavalry  in  Uie  United  States  and 
boasts  an  unbroken  lineal  descent  from  a  company  of 
Rangers  organized  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1733.  On 
the  basis  of  this  contention,  the  company  was  allowed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  retain  its  distinctive  uniform 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  1793  under  which  organiza- 
tions belonging  to  the  Federal  Guard,  if  organized  subse- 
quent to  1796,  were  required  to  adopt  the  regulation  uni- 
forms. At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the  company 
went  to  the  front  and  served  throughout  the  stm^le  in 
the  army  of  Northern,  Virginia.  When  the  commandant, 
Capt.  J.  F.  Waring,  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Jeff  Davis 
Legion,  Lieutenant  David  Waldhaaer  was  chosen  to  fill 
his  place.  At  the  same  time  Lientenant  W.  W.  Gordon 
was  made  a  Captain  on  General  Mercer's  staff.  The 
second  division,  known  as  company  B.,  was  organized 
during  the  first  year  of  tiie  war  under  Capt.  W.  H. 
Wiltberger. 


Geoi^a's  oldest  infantry  corps  dates  back  to  1802, 
when  the  Savannah  Volunteer  Guards  were  organized 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Camming,  M.  D.  Hia 
snccessors'  in  oflSee  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
included  Edward  F.  Tattnall,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  Cosmo 
P.  Kichardsone,  M.  D.,   James   P.    Screven   and   John 
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Screven.  The  latter  was  in  command  when  the  company 
participated  in  the  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Early  in  the 
straggle  Captain  John  Screven  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Major  and  Capt.  W.  S.  Basinger  succeeded  him  to  be 
in  turn  promoted.  The  second  division  known  as  com- 
pany B.  was  organized  in  1861  under  Capt.  George  W. 
Stiles.  The  armory  of  the  Savannah  Volunteer  Guards 
was  used  by  General  Sherman  as  a  guardhouse  during 
the  Federal  occupation  of  the  city,  and  through  careless- 
ness was  destroyed  by  fire.  However,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  personal  activities  of  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Wil- 
liam Garrard  were  successful  in  obtaining  from  the  State 
of  Georgia  the  old  arsenal  which  was  handsomely  reno- 
vated. This  in  turn  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  after  which 
the  present  handsome  armory  on  Bull  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Charlton,  was  erected.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
corps  has  been  a  battilion  consisting  of  four  companies. 
In  1900  to  preserve  its  autonomy  it  joined  the  artillery 
branch  of  the  service  but  retained  the  right  to  bear 
rifles.  Dr.  John  Gumming  the  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  the  first  president  of  the  Hibernian  Society  and 
one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  the  citj'  of  Savannah. 
He  was  lost  at  sea,  on  the  ill-fated  steamer,  "Pulaski," 
off  the  coast  of  Hatteras,  in  1836. 


Fort  Pulaski:    Its 
Seizure  on  the  Eve 
of  Secession. 


Fort  Jackson.  On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion Fort  Jackson,  a  stronghold,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Savannah,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Andrew  Jadt- 
son,  was  seized  and  occupied  by  Savannah  troops.  In 
like  manner,  Oglethorpe  barracks,  near  the  city  limits 
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were  taken,  while  Thunderbolt  and  other  exposed  points 
were  fortified  against  the  likelihood  of  attack. 


Fort  McAllister.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Ogeechee 
BSver,  at  a  place  called  Genesis  Point, 
was  situated  Fort  McAllister,  a  stronghold  which  figured 
with  conspicuous  prominence  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Civil  "War.  The  fortification  was  an  earthwork,  con- 
structed on  the  outer  lino  of  defences  to  guard  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  of  Savannah.  It  was  at  one  time  as- 
saulted by  a  fleet  of  seven  Federal  grin-hoats.  But  so 
well  was  it  defended  by  the  brave  men  who  constituted 
the  garrison  that,  after  eight  days,  the  bombardment 
ceased  and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  withdrew,  crippled  and 
defeated.  In  recognition  of  this  gallant  fight,  the  garri- 
son was  authorized  by  General  Beauregard  to  inscribe 
on  its  flag  the  victorious  date:  "March  3,  1863."" 


Sherman's  March  to     Nothing    further    occurred    in    the 
the  Sea  Ends.  way  of  fighting,  beyond    an    occa- 

sional skirmish,  until  December  11, 
1864,  when  Sherman's  army  arrived  in  front  of  the  line 
of  defences,  his  force  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  infan- 
try, six  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  full  supply  of  heavy 
guns.  Along  the  coast  was  a  large  fleet  of  iron-elads 
and  other  war  vessels,  awaiting  the  establishment  of  com- 
munication with  the  land  force,  to  begin  the  siege  of 
Savannah.  For  the  city's  protection,  Lieutenant- General 
William  J.  Hardee  commanded  ten  tliousand  men. 

Before  there  could  be  a  juncture  between  the  militaiy 
and  the  naval  forces  to  compel  the  surrender  of  Georgia's 
port  of  entry,  it  was  first  necessary  to  overcome  Fort 
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McAllister.  At  this  critic^  season,  Major  George  "W. 
Anderson  wae  in  charge,  and  he  resolved  to  make  one  of 
the  pluckiest  of  fights  before  yielding  an  inch  of  groond 
to  the  modem  Attila,  The  fort  eventnally  fell;  bat,  to 
quote  an  account  of  the  affair  written  by  the  gallant  com- 
mander, "it  was  never  surrendered;  it  was  captured  by 
overwhelming  numbers."  Special  commendation  was 
given  to  Caiptain  "W.  B.  Clinch,  and  to  other  brave  sab- 
ordinate  officers. 

With  the  fall  of  Port  McAllister,  the  last  vestige  of 
hope  for  the  beleaguered  city  was  abandoned.  In  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Gen- 
eral Hardee  saved  his  army  by  skillfully  withdrawing 
from  the  intrenchments  which  he  occupied.  He  made  the 
passage  of  the  Savannah  during  the  night,  over  pontoon 
bridges,  and  was  soon  out  of  reach  on  South  Carolina 
soil.  Arriving  in  the  city,  on  December  25, 1864,  General 
Sherman  wired  his  famous  dispatch  to  President  Lincohi, 
in  which  he  tendered  him  the  city  of  Savannah  as  a 
Christmas  gift" 


Hodgson  Hall :  One  of  the  chief  cCTiters  of  interest 

Where  Georgia's  in  Savannah  is  Hodgson  Hall,  the 

Heirlooms  are  Kept  home  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  where  some  of  the  rarest 
doenmenta  and  manuscripts  in  existence  relating  to  Geor- 
gia's history  are  preserved.  The  handsome  new  build- 
ing faces  Forsyth  Park  at  the  intersection  of  Whitaker 
and  Gaston  streets.  It  was  erected  in  1876  by  the  lib- 
erality of  two  surviving  daughters  of  Gov.  Telfair,  whose 
handsome  estate  was  devoted  mainly  to  public  benefac- 
tions. His  daughters  were  Miss  Mary  Telfair  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Telfair  Hodgson.  The  building  was  called 
Hodgson  Hall  in  honor  of  the  latter's  husband,  "Wm.  B. 
Hodgson,  one  of  the  most  devoted  members  of  the  time- 
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honored  organization.  It  was  on  May  24,  1839  that  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  was  first  organized  with  some 
twenty-five  members  representing  the  culture  of  Savannah 
and  the  pioneer  officers  were:  Hon.  John  MacPherson 
Berrien,  President;  Hon.  James  M.  Wayne,  Ist  Vice- 
President;  Hon.  "Wm.  B.  Bulloch,  2nd  Vice-President;  J. 
K.  TefEt,'  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Dr.  Wm. 
Bacon  Stevens,  Recording  Secretary;  Q-eorge  W.  Hunter, 
Esq.,  Treasurer ;  Henry  Kirk  Preston,  Librarian ;  and  the 
following  Board  of  Curators:  Wm.  Thome  Williams, 
Charles  S.  Henry,  John  C.  Nicholl,  Wm.  Law,  Richard  D. 
Arnold,  Robert  M.  Charlton  and  Mathew  Hall  McAllister. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  was  an  enterprise 
launched  by  a  company  of  men  more  illustrious  for  attain- 
ment in  the  varied  walks  of  life,  including  two  United 
States  Senators,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  distinguished 
clergyman  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Historical  Society  was  organized  for  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  gathering,  preserving,  and  publishing 
important  historical  data  pertaining  to  Georgia  and  in  the 
late  fall  of  1839  it  was  legally  incorporated,  In  1893  the 
Historical  Society  made  a  formal  loan  of  both  its  rare 
collection  of  books  and  its  handsome  building  to  the  City 
of  Savannah  for  public  library  purposes,  while  the 
society  itself  continued  the  specific  work  for  which  it  was 
designed. 


Savannah's  Palace    But  Hodgson  Hall    is    not    the    only 

of  Art.  monument  to  the  munificence  of  the 

Telfair   family    of    Savannah.     On 

March  3,  1886,  a  century  after  Governor  Telfair's  indne- 

•  Frederlka  Bremer,  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Tefft's  home 
In  18S0.  ttytes  him  "the  greatest  ButosTB.pli  collector  Id  the  world."  Says 
the  ramons  Swedish  writer:  "His  collection  of  autographa  la  the  Rrst  which 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  examine  with  Interest  and  reepect.  not  because  It 
Dccuplea  many  folios  and  could  not  be  fully  examined  In  leas  than  aix 
months,  but  because  a  portrait  Is  appended  to  the  handwiitlng  ol  each 
dlstlDgulBhed  person,  usually  an  excellent  copper-plate  engraTlDS.  tOKether 
with  torn*  letter  or  InterestinK  d 
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tion  into  office  as  Georgia's  Chief-Magistrate,  the  his- 
toric old  Telfair  home  became  the  afterwards  equally 
noted  Telfair  Academy  and  was  at  this  time  formally 
opened  with  impressive  ceremonies.  Miss  Mary  Telfair, 
the  Governor's  last  surviving  daughter,  bequeathed  in 
trust  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  tie  fine  old  family  homestead,  together  with  her 
books,  pictures  and  art  treasures,  to  be  preserved  ae  a 
memorial  to  her  distinguished  father ;  and  though  the  will 
was  contested,  the  bequest  stood  in  law. 


Wm.  W.  Gordon:  One  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
Monument  to  the  in  the  city  of  Savannah  is  the  hand- 
Railway  Pioneer.  some  structure  of  marble,  in  Court 
House  square,  commemorating  the 
useful  life  of  the  great  pioneer  of  railway  development 
in  Georgia:  William  Washington  Gordon.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six.  But  be  gave  the  most  lasting 
impetus  to  the  material  upbuilding  of  his  native  State 
and  accomplished  a  work  of  constructive  value  which  was 
destined  to  live  after  him.  As  the  first  president  of 
Georgia's  earliest  railway  enterprise,  his  genix»  was 
Initiative.  He  was  not  only  a  pathfinder  but  a  builder 
of  splendid  highways.  Much  of  tlie  subsequent  history 
of  railroads  in  Georgia  has  been  only  the  ultimate  out- 
growth of  his  pioneer  attivities;  and  if  Georgia  owes 
much  to  railroads  then  her  debt  of  obligation  to  the  man 
who  inaugurated  the  era  of  railway  enterprise  in  this 
State  is  beyond  computation.  It  was  not  an  unmerited 
compliment  to  Mr.  Gordon  that  a  county,  soon  after  his 
death,  should  have  been  named  in  his  honor. 

The  Gordon  monument  in  Savannah  is  unique.  Rest- 
ing upon  a  solid  pedestal  of  granite,  it  consists  of  four 
handsome  columns  of  Scotch  marble.  These  enclose  iit 
the  base  an  urn  of  artistic  workmanship  and  support  at 
the  top  a  globe  of  great  weight.    The  symbolism  is  beauti- 
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fully  in  keeping  with  the  career  of  usefalness  which  it 
thus  commemorates.  On  the  east  side  of  the  monument 
is  portrayed  a  trestle  over  which  a  locomotive  is  drawing 
a  train  of  cars.  On  the  south  side,  an  inscription  reads 
thus: 


"William  Woabingtoa  Oordon.  Bom  Jaouary  IT, 
ITM.  I>ied  M&reh  20,  1842.  The  Pioneer  of  Works  of 
Interoal  Improvement  in  hia  native  State  and  the  fliet 
President  of  the  Central  Bailroad  and  Banliing  Com- 
pany of  Georgia,  to  whicli  be  gave  his  time,  'his  talentg 
and  finally  his  life." 

On  the  west  side  is  inscribed  the  following: 

"Erected  A.  D.  1SS2  by  the  Central  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company  of  Oeorgia  la  Honor  of  a  Brave 
Han,  a  Faithfnl  and  Devoted  OAieer,  and  to  Preserve 
his  Name  in  the  Grateful  Bemembrancea  of  bis  Fellow 
CitizeoB." 


Poreyth  Park:  Con-  Within  the  corporate  limits,  the 
federate  and  Other  chief  pleasure-ground  of  Savannah 
Monuments.  is  Forsyth  Park,  named  in  honor  of 

the  distinguished  diplomat  and 
statesman,  John  Forsyth.  The  principal  approach  by 
which  the  park  is  reached  is  Bull  street.  In  fact,  the  park 
is  eimply  an  expansion  of  this  handsome  thoroughfare, 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  rosary  on  which  are 
stmng  the  monamental  beads  of  Savannali.  Ornamented 
with  plants  and  flowers,  it  is  quite  a  beauty  spot.  There 
is  no  lack  of  foliage;  serpentine  walks  wind  in  every 
direction  through  the  umbrageous  expanse;  fountains 
here  and  there  vault  gaily  into  the  air  from  hidden 
springs  of  crystal,  and  seats  in  abundance  are  provided 
for  the  weary  pedestrain.  On  an  artificial  mound,  in  the 
center  of  the  part,  stands  the  Confederate  monument,  a 
handsome  structure  of  brown  stone,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  memorials  in  Georgia  dedicated  to  the  heroes  of 
the  Lost  Cause.    To  the  north  of  this  handsome  pile,  is 
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a  column,  perhaps  five  feet  in  height,  on  which  rests  a 
marble  bust  of  Major-General  Lafayette  McLaws ;  while 
to  the  south  is  a  similar  tribute  to  Brigadier-General 
Francis  S.  Bartow.  On  account  of  the  sub-tropieal  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  heat  at  times  in  Savamiah,  a  park  in 
the  center  of  the  bustling  metropolis  is  most  refreshing. 
Old  Colonial  Cemetery  has  recently  been  made  a  park 
also,  nor  is  the  laughter  of  childhood  among  the  tombs  an 
offence  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 


Chatham's  Distin-  During  the  first  one  hundred  years, 
guished  Residents.  the  history  of  Georgia  and  the  his- 
tory of  Savannah  were  almost 
synonymous;  and  to  enumerate  the  distinguished  resi- 
dents of  Savannah  in  anything  like  exhaustive  detail 
would  be  an  endless  task  equivolent  almost  to  catling  the 
roster  of  Georgia's  illustrious  dead  since  the  earliest 
Colonial  times.  However  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  name  with  which  to  head  the  list;  for  in  the  affec- 
tions of  this  State  there  will  never  be  a  rival  to  the  true 
English  gentleman  in  whose  great  soul  the  Colony  of 
Georgia  originated — James  Edward  Oglethorpe. 

In  close  touch  with  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Province  stands  a  group  including:  Jonathan  Bryan, 
Noble  Jones,  John  Milledge,  James  Habersham  and  a 
host  of  others. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Methodism 
— though  at  this  time  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
— here  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  which  afterwards 
made  them  famous  throughout  Christendom ;  and  here  the 
great  Whitefield  founded  Bethesda. 


Prom  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  nntil  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution,  Savannah  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and,  during  this  time  Georgia's  Chief-Magistrates 
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were  as  follows:  James  Oglethorpe,  William  Stephens 
and  Henry  Parker,  Governors  of  the  Colony;  John 
fieynolds,  Henry  Ellis  and  Sir  James  Wright,  Governors 
of  the  Province;  James  Habersham,  who  was  Governor 
ad  interim  while  Sir  James  Wright  was  absent  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution;  Archibald  Bulloch 
and  Button  Gwinnett,  Presidents  of  the  Executive-Coun- 
cil, or  Provisional  Gfovemors ;  and  John  A.  Treutlen,  the 
first  Governor  of  the  State,  under  the  Constitution. 

Since  Georgia  has  been  a  Commonwealth,  the  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  occupied  by  the  following 
distinguished  citizens  of  Savannah :  John  Houstoun,  John 
Wereat,  George  Walton,  Richard  Howley,  John  Martin, 
George  Handley,  Lyman  Hall^  Saumel  Elbert,  James 
Jackson,  Joaiah  Tattnall,  John  Milledge,  David  B.  Mit- 
chell and  George  M.  Troup. 

Altogether  Savannah  has  given  the  State  twenty- 
three  Governors — Colonial,  Provincial,  Provisional  and 
Constitutional. 

Richard  Howley  and  Lyman  Hall  eame  to  Savannai 
after  the  Revolution. 

Twenty-four  counties  of  Geor^a  bear  the  names  of 
distinguished  residents  of  Chatham:  Abraham  Baldwin, 
Francis  S.  Bartow,  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Archibald  Bulloch,  Robert  M.  Charlton,  Duncan 
L.  Clinch,  Samuel  Elbert,  William  W.  Gordon,  Nathanael 
Greene,  Button  Gwinnett,  Joseph  Habersham,  Charles 
Harris,  John  Houstoun,  James  Jackson,  James  Jones, 
David  B.  Mitchell,  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  Josiah 
Tattnall,  Edward  Telfair,  George  M.  Troup,  George 
Walton,  Anthony  Wayne,  and  George  Whitefield. 

If  Pulaski  and  Jasper,  both  of  whom  were  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah,  be  added  to  this  list  the  number 
is  increased  to  twenty-six. 

Subsequent  to  the  Revolution  the  Mcintosh  and 
Screven  families  became  identified  with  Savannah.  Some 
of  the  famous  exploits  of  Colonel  John  White  occurred 
in  this  neighb3rhood ;  and  Sergeant  Newton  was  assoda- 
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ted  with  Jaaper  in  the  celehrated  capture  of  British 
officers  which  was  made  at  Jasper  Spring  near  Savan- 
nah.   These  will  add  four  more. 


James  Habereham,  who  accompanied  Whitefield  to 
OteoTgitif  in  1736,  established  the  first  commercial  house  in 
Savannah.  He  succeeded  Whitefield  in  the  care  of  the 
opj^nage  at  Bethesda,  became  President  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  acted  as  Governor.  His  devotion  to  the 
Crown  never  once  wavered,  despite  the  turbulent  charac- 
ter of  the  times.  He  died  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution;  but  was  a  stout  loyalist  to  the  last.  His 
sons,  however,  were  fiery  Whigs. 

J(mathan  Bryan  was  Georgia's  first  political  martyr. 
Though  a  man  of  large  means  and  a  member  of  the 
King's  Council,  he  identified  himself  with  the  patriotic 
cause  from  the  start,  and  in  consequence  of  his  devotion 
to  liberty  was  deposed  from  office.  The  name  of  this 
sturdy  old  patriot  is  associated  with  the  earliest  events 
of  Georgia's  history;  for  he  met  Oglethorpe  at  Beaufort, 
S.  C  and  accompanied  him  to  Savannah,  where  be  helped 
to  plant  the  settlement.  He  afterwards  established  his 
country  seat  at  Brampton,  on  the  Savannah  Eiver,  and  a 
part  of  this  handsome  old  estate  is  today  included  within 
the  city  limits  of  Savannah. 


Noble  Jones,  who  came  to  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe, 
established  his  home  at  Wormsloe  on  the  Isle  of  Hope, 
near  Savannah,  an  old  estate  still  owned  and  occupied  by 
his  descendants.  He  became  Colonial  Justice  and 
Treasurer  for  Georgia  and  to  the  last  remained  loyal  to 
the  Crown  of  England;  but  his  son.  Noble  Wymberley 
Jones,  signed  a  call  for  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  patri- 
ots in  Savannah;  was  uncompromising  in  his  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  ParUament ;  was 
deposed  from  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Assembly  by  Governor  Wright;  anr}  in  tribute  to  his 
fidelity  as  a  patriot  was  styled  "one  of  the  morning  stars 
of  liberty."  Nevertheless,  sucb  was  his  filial  devotion, 
that  he  declined  to  leave  his  father's  sick  bedside  to  at- 
tend the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

To  the  Colonial  era  of  Savannah's  history  belongs  an 
English  baronet — Sir  Patrick  Houstoun. 

The  nobility  of  Europe  was  represented  by  few  scions 
of  the  purple  in  the  wilderness  belt  of  North 
America;  and  the  prestige  in  the  Colony  enjoyed 
by  this  gentleman  of  rank  was  somewhat  unique.  Bnt 
notwithstanding  the  royal  patents  which  bonnd  him  to 
the  Crown,  two  of  the  sons  of  this  faithful  old  servitor 
became  pronounced  Whigs;  and  John  Houstoun  signed 
the  famous  card  which  first  called  the  patriots  together 
at  Tondee's  Tavern. 

Joseph  Clay  was  another  conspicuous  figure  of  early 
Colonial  times  in  Savannah.  He  was  a  nephew  of  James 
Habersham,  the  old  loyalist,  but  was  himself  an  ardent 
rebel,  like  his  cousins.  With  Joseph  Habersham  and 
several  other  hold  patriots,  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
raid  on  the  powder  magazine.  He  became  Paymaster- 
General  for  the  Southern  Department  of  the  Revolution, 
under  General  Greene;  Treasurer  of  Georgia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  son,  Joseph 
Clay,  Jr.,  after  serving  on  the  Federal  bench  in  Georgia 
became  an  eminent  pulpit  orator  and  for  years  served  a 
church  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Chatham  was  represented  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress by  the  following  galaxy  of  patriots:  Abraham 
Baldwin,  Archibald  Bulloch,  Joseph  Clay,  William  Gib- 
bons, John  Habersham,  John  Houstoun,  William  Hous- 
toun, Richard  Howley,  Noble  Wymberley  Jones,  Edward 
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Langworthy,  William  Pierce,  Edward  Telfair,  George 
Walton  and  John  J.  Zubly. 

The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
each  for  a  time  residents  of  Savannah.  G-eorge  Walton 
was  living  here  when  the  instrument  was  signed.  Button 
Owinnett  and  Lyman  Hall  came  afterwpvds. 

Archibald  Bulloch  and  John  Houstoun — both  residents 
of  Savannah — ^were  entitled  to  sign  the  Declaration,  but 
Archibald  Bnlloch  was  detained  in  Georgia  by  his  duties 
as  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  while  John  Hous- 
toun was  called  home  to  check-mate  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Znbly.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  patriots, 
but  when  he  found  that  the  Continental  Congress  was 
bent  upon  separation  from  England,  he  sought  to  keep 
Geor^a  anchored  to  the  Crown.  Though  opposed  to  the 
tyrannical  oppres-sions  of  England  he  'believed  that  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  vigorous  protest  within  the  pale 
of  allegiance  than  by  open  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stituted authorities. 

Mr.  Bulloch  was  an  ancestor  of  Ex-President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  old  patriot  was  not  spared  to  wit- 
ness the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  with  England; 
but  was  privileged  while  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
assembled  populace  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Safety  during 
the  Revolution  were  re.sidents  of  Savannah. 


Conspicuous  among  the  representatives  of  Chatham 
in  the  drama  of  hostilities  were:  General  Lachlan  Mc- 
intosh, General  Samuel  Elbert,  the  Habershams,  Joseph, 
John  and  James,  sons  of  the  old  loyalist,  the  Houstouns, 
John  and  William;  Colonel  George  Walton,  Captain 
Hugh  McCall,  Major  James  Jackson,  Major  Geoi^e 
Hadley,  Major  John  Berrien,  Commodore  Oliver  Bowen, 
John  Milledge,  William  Pierce,  Seth  John  Cuthbert,  and 
a  host  of  others. 
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General  Nathanael  Greene,  an  officer  of  tbe  Revolu- 
tion who  ranked  second  only  to  "Washington  and  who  was 
instmmeDtal  in  expelling  the  British  from  Georgia  soil, 
settled  at  Mulberry  Grove,  an  estate  given  to  him  by  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  fourteen  miles  above  Savannah; 
and  General  Anthony  Wayne,  an  officer  under  him,  also 
became  a  resident  of  Chatham  at  this  time,  but  after- 
wards received  an  appointment  from  Washington  which 
removed  Mm  to  the  North-west 

Colonel  Samuel  Hammond  was  also  for  several  years 
a  resident  of  Savannah.  He  afterwards  became  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri. 

Oliver  Bowen  and  Joseph  Habersham  captured  the 
first  prize  of  war  and  officered  the  first  vessel  commis- 
sioned in  the  Colonies  for  naval  warfare  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  former  became  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  and 
the  tatter  a  major  in  the  first  Geor^a  battalion. 


Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
1789,  the  following  distinguished  citizens  of  Savannah 
have  worn  the  toga  of  the  United  States  Senate:  James 
Gunn,  James  Jackson,  Abraham  Baldwin,  George  Walton, 
John  Milledge,  Josiah  Tattnall,  George  Jones,  William  B. 
Bulloc*,  George  M.  Troup,  Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  Mac- 
Pherson  Berrien,  Robert  M.  Charlton,  Thomas  M.  Nor- 
wood, and  Pope  Barrow — in  all  fourteen. 

To  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States,  Savan- 
nah contributed  James  M.  Wayne  and  to  the  Cabinet  of 
the  first  President,  Joseph  Habersham.* 

The  following  residents  of  Chatham  have  occupied 
seats  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives;  Abra- 
ham Baldwin,  James  Jackson,  Anthony  Wayne,  Francis 
"Willis,  James  Jones,  Joseph  Bryan,  Samuel  Hanmiond, 
Dennis  Smelt,  George  Jones,  George  M.  Troup,  Thomas 
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Telfair,  Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  A.  Cuthbert,  Edward  F. 
Tattnall,  James  M.  Wayne,  George  W.  Owens,  Richard 
W.  Habersham,  John  Millen,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  Joseph 
W.  Clift,  William  W.  Paine,  Andrew  Sloane,  Julian  Hart- 
ridge,  John  C.  Nioholl,  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  Rufua  E. 
Lester,  and  Charles  G.  Edwards — in  all  twenty-seven. 


To  the  Confederate  Army,  Savannah  furnished  the 
following  Brigadier-Generals:  E.  P.  Alexander,  B.  H. 
Anderson,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  George  P.  Harrison,  Sr., 
George  P.  Harrison  Jr.,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Alexander  R. 
Laiwton,  Hugh  W.  Mercer  and  G.  M.  Sorrel.  She  also 
gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Soutii,  Major-General  LaPayette 
McLaws  and  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall.  After  the  war, 
Major-General  Jeremy  F.  Gilmer  and  Brigadier-General 
Peter  McGlashan,  both  of  North  Carolina,  became  resi- 
dents of  Savannah. 

The  defense  of  Savannah  against  General  Sherman, 
in  1864,  devolved  upon  Lientenant-General  William  J. 
Hardee. 

Here  lived  the  great  pioneer  Baptist  divine  of 
Georgia,  Dr.  Henry  Holoomb. 

Savannah  was  also  the  home  of  Bishop  Stephen 
Elliott,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  and 
the  home  of  Bishop  P.  X.  Gartland,  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  See  of  Savannah. 

The  ante-bellum  bar  of  Savannah — between  18.W  and 
1850 — included  Matthew  Hall  McAllister,  Jeremiah 
Cuyler,  William  B.  Bulloch,  Levi  DeLyon,  Counsellor 
Leake,  Mordecai  Sheftall,  Sr.,  John  M.  Berrien,  George 
W.  Owens,  Richard  W.  Habersham,  James  M.  WaynC; 
Joseph  S.  Pelot,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  William  Law, 
William  W.  Gordon,  Richard  B.  Cuyler,  Robert  M.  Charl- 
ton  William  H.  Bulloch,  William  H.  Stiles,  Fidward  J, 
Hardin,  George  J.  Kollock,  John  Millen,  Charles  S. 
Henry  John  E.  Ward  and  a  host  of  others  hardly  less 
distinguished. 
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Judge  McAllister  removed  to  California,  where  he 
achieved  fame  as  a  jurist.  John  E.  Ward  became  United 
States  minister  to  China,  after  which  he  practiced  law 
in  the  eity  of  New  York. 

William  W.  Gfordon  relinquished  the  legal  profession 
to  become  the  first  president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
and  the  great  railway  pioneer  of  this  State.  The  Cuylers 
also  became  identified  with  the  development  of  railroads, 
William  M.  Wadley,  another  president  of  the  Central, 
live  at  one  time  in  Savannah. 


Two  of  Georgia's  most  acoompiislied  diplomats  were 
residents  of  the  forest  city;  Henry  E.  Jackson  and  Alex- 
ander E.  Lawton.  The  former  was  minister  to  Austria, 
during  the  administration  of  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  minister  to  Mexico,  during  the  first  term  of  President 
Cleveland.  The  latter  was  minister  to  Austria,  from 
1885  to  1889.  Both  were  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  both  leaders  of  the  Savannah  bar,  both 
orators;  and  for  years  they  were  partners  in  the 
practice  of  law.  Here  Woodxow  Wilson  the  twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  led  to  the  altar,  in 
1885,  an  accomplished  daughter  of  Savannah :  Miss  Ellen 
Louise  Axson. 


But  the  list  is  still  incomplete  without  the  contribu- 
tions of  Savannah  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Her  most 
distinguished  authors  include : 

William  Stephens,  an  early  Governor,  whose  Journal 
is  a  mine  of  information  in  regard  to  Colonial  times. 

Captain  Hugh  McCall,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
who  published  in  two  volumes,  the  earliest  succinct  His- 
tory of  Georgia,  a  work  of  great  value,  notwithstanding 
certain  blemishes. 

Dr.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  who  wrote  an  excellent 
History  of  Georgia,  a  work  which  he  completed  after  be- 
coming Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Thomas  U.  P.  Charlton,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  Major- 
General  James  Jackson. 

Robert  M.  Charlton,  his  son,  a  United  States  Senator, 
who,  at  leisure  intervals,  wrote  a  number  of  graphic 
sketches,  besides  several  poems  of  rare  merit. 

Dr.  Geoi^  White,  a  noted  educator  and  divine,  whose 
two  volumes — Statistics  of  Georgia  and  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Georgia — are  treasuries  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  rich  in  the 
materials  of  antiquarian  research. 

Edward  J.  Hardin,  the  portrayer  of  an  important 
epooh  in  his  biography  of  Geoi^e  M.  Troup. 

General  Henry  R.  Jackson,  orator,  diplomat,  and 
soldier,  who  wrote  the  famous  j>oem  entitled:  "The  Red 
Old  Hills  of  Georgia." 

William  T.  Thompson,  the  noted  humorist,  who  found- 
ed the  Savamnah  Morning  News  and  wrote  Majw  Jones's 
Courtship,  an  ante-bellum  classic.  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Norwood  who  wrote  a  political  novel  called,  "Plu- 
tocracy," besides  a  number  of  scathing  satires. 

And  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  the  Georgia 
Macaulay,  whose  History  of  Georgia,  in  two  volumes,  is 
the  most  delightfully  written,  the  moat  complete,  and, 
the  most  authoritative  work  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
Colonel  Jones  removed  from  Savannah  to  Augusta,  some 
time  after  the  war,  and  there  resided  on  the  Sand  Hills 
until  his  death. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Crealed  by  Leglalatlva  Act.  February  IS.  1861,  from  HuKOgee  and 
Randolph  Counties.  Named  (or  the  river  which  borders  It  on  the  wBot. 
Cuweta.  lh«  county-seal,  named  for  one  of  Ihe  principal  tribM  of  the 
Lower  Cre«k  Indians. 

"Chattahoochee":      Gen.  A.  C.  Gordon,  of  Alabama,  in  an 
What  the  Word       old  letter  to  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En- 
"'•  quirer,    gives    the    meaning    of    the 

word  "Chattahoochee".    Says  he:  "It  means 'Red  Rock*. 
The  name  was  obtained  from  a  rock  found  on  the  river 
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banks,  between  Eufaula  and  Columbus.  They  used  this 
rocK  for  paint  when  on  the  war  path.  The  Indians  came 
a  great  distance  to  get  this  paint  It  was  red  and  hard 
to  rob  off.  I  tried  to  get  the  Indiana  to  pilot  me  to  the 
place  where  they  obtained  it,  but  they  invariably  re- 
fused." 


Original  Settlers.    See    Muscogee   and  .Randolph,    from 
which    counties    Chattahoochee    was 
formed. 


E.  A.  Plewellyn  and  James  A.  Smith,  who  represented 
Chattahoochee  in  the  Secession  Convention,  at  Milledge- 
ville,  were  both  pioneer  settlers. 


CHATTOOGA 

Crekted  by  LeglBlatlve  Act.  December  2S,  ISSS,  from  Floyd  and 
Walker  Counties.  Named  for  the  principal  river  which  flows  through  the 
county,  called  by  the  Cherokee  Indiana  "Chattooga."  Summervllle,  the 
county-seat  Origin  of  the  name  unauthentlcated,  but  probably  Kiv«n  to 
the  town  because  of  lis  pictureaque  environment  in  a,  beautiful  open  valley 
ot  the  mountains. 

Indian  Villages.  In  the  vicinity  of  Summerville  there 
were  once  two  Indian  villages — Broom 
Town  and  Island  Town — whose  chiefs  .were  very  im- 
portant men  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Old  Broom,  the  chief  of  the  former  village,  affixed  his 
signature  to  a  treaty  which  was  concluded  at  Tellieo, 
October  24,  1804. 

Cabin  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  latter  village,  signed 
two  treaties — one  at  the  Cherokee  Agency,  July  8,  1817, 
and  one  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  February  24, 
1819. 
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Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Chattooga  were:  Robert  Came- 
ron, Charles  Price,  Francis  Kirby,  John  Lamar,  William 
MeConnell,  Isaac  Chandler,  James  Herndon,  James 
Wells,  John  Johnson,  Philip  Bnms,  Sanders  Dickson, 
William  Price,  Hugh  Montgomery,  Albert  Mitchell,  Ed- 
ward Adams,  Reaben  Slaton,  N.  Allman,  Elijah  Mosley, 
Thomas  Tredaway,  Albert  Quinn,  Joseph  Crook,  Charles 
A.  Heard,  John  ^.  Beavers,  Hugh  McMullin,  and  James 
Price. 


Judge  A.  P.  Allgood  was  also  an  early  resident  of 
Chattooga,  coming  to  this  county  with  his  father,  De 
Forrest  Allgood,  from  Walker.  He  established  the  famous 
cotton  mills  at  Trion.  In  1890,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hamilton  was 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company  owning 
this  power  plant,  and,  under  his  management,  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  has  more  than  doubled.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  cotton  mill  establishments  in  the  South.  Trion 
was  the  name  given  to  both  the  town  and  the  factory  by 
a  trio  of  men — Allgood,  Marsh,  and  Briers — who  were 
the  originators  of  this  great  industrial  enterprise,  in  1836. 

To  the  list  of  early  settlers  should  be  added:  Wesley 
Shropshire,  Br.  Robert  Y.  Rudicill,  Calvin  Cordle,  and 
others.  Besides  there,  some  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
county  include:,  the  Johnstons,  the  Penns,  the  Rushes, 
the  Kings,  and  the  Palmours. 


Men  of  Note.  Sequoya,  the  famous  Indian  half-breed, 
who  invented  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  lived 
for  a  while  near  Alpine,  in  the  County  of  Chattooga.  He 
was  known  among  the  whites  as  George  Guess.  To  com- 
memorate the  achievement  of  this  singular  genius  the 
great  redwood  trees  of  California  have  been  christened 
the  Sequoias. 

Judge  John  W,  Maddox,  of  Rome,  a  former  member 
of  Congress,  was  born  in  Chattooga. 
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Here  the  late  Colonel  William  C.  Glenn,  once  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  His 
father,  Jesse  Glenn,  commanded  a  regiment  during  the 
Civil  War,  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  surrender,  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Davis  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General. 

Dr.  William  S.  Kendriek,  of  Atlanta,  a  distinguished 
physician,,  formerly  lived  in  Chattooga. 


Cra^sd  by  LeslBlatlve  Act.  Dec.  2S.  1S3I.  out  ol  the  Cheroke«  londa. 
KameO  tor  the  famous  Cherokee  nation  of  IndlaDS  who  formerly  occu^ed  the 
■nountalnou*  region  ot  Upper  Georgia.  The  land  was  surveyed  elx  years  prior 
to  the  flnal  deportation  and  formed  Into  a  single  county  of  vast  dimensions 
coiled  Cherolwe.  The  name  Is  derived  from  Chera,  a  vord  slKnltylnK  "fire." 
The  prvphets  of  the  nailon  were  called  Chera-log  hye,  or  "men  of  Rre,"  In 
recognition  of  the  divine  uncllon  received  by  them  from  the  Qreal  Spirit. 
Twenly-three  countlea  have  been  formed  from  the  original  county  ol  Chero. 
ke*  as  followa;  Barlow,  Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Cberokee,  Cobb,  Dade.  Dawson, 
Douglas.  Floyd.  Foniyth,  Gilmer,  Cordon,  IfamlBon,  Lumpkin.  MUtoh,  Murray, 
Paulding,  Pickens.  Polk,  Towns,  Union.  Walker  ajtd  Wblineld.  The  county- 
seel  ot  Cherokee  la  Cajiton.  There  are  numerous  towns  in  the  United  States 
bearing  this  name.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  some  ot  them  were  so  called 
after  the  most  ancient  city  of  Southern  China:  but  the  rugged  character  of 
the  landscape  In  ihls  picturesque  region  of  the  Slate  Is  mure  suggestive  ol 
the  far  famed  cantons   ot  Bwltzerlajid. 

The  Cberokees  were  the  prehistoric  mountaineers  of 
the  Soothern  Appalachians.  They  ot^cupied  at  one  time 
an  area  of  country  embracing  40,000  square  miles.  It 
reached  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  east,  to  the  Cumber- 
land range,  on  the  west;  while  the  ricli  intermediate 
valleys  were  thickly  settled  with  populous  towns  and 
villages  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles.  The 
Cberokees  were  the  most  cultured  Indians  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America.  They  possessed  not  only  a 
written  language,  but  a  well-organized  government,  based 
upon  Constitutional  law.  Toward  the  last,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  vast  forest  empire  of  the  Cberokees  remained, 
due  to  the  steady  incursions  of  the  white  settlers;  and 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  tribes  to 
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the  Indian  Territory,  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  at 
New  Echota,  in  Gordon  Comity,  in  an  angle  of  land 
between  the  Coosawattee  and  the  Connassauga  Bivers. 


Indian  Villages.  Old  Sixes,  an  Indian  town,  was  situated 
abont  seven  miles  sonth-west  of  Canttm. 
Id  1833,  it  numbered  a  population  of  400.  Old  Stop  was 
the  chief. 

Ball  Ground,  a  village  some  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Canton,  occupies  the  site  where  an  Indian  town 
stood.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  favorite  sport  of 
the  savage  tribes,  and  it  may  have  heen  given  in  this 
instance  to  commemorate  the  famous  game  which  was 
played  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  to  settle 
a  ^sputed  boundary  line. 

Little  River  Town  was  an  Indian  village  located  four- 
teen miles  to  the  south-east  of  Canton.  At  the  time  of 
the  removal  it  possessed  a  population  of  300. 


The  county  of  Cherokee  is  rich  in  minerals.  Soon 
after  GovernoT  Joseph  E.  Brown  settled  in  Canton  for 
the  practice  of  law,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  for  which  he  paid  $450.  It  was  found  to 
contain  a  rich  mine  of  copper,  a  half  interest  in  which 
the  Governor  afterwards  sold  for  $25,000;  and  this  hand- 
some sum  of  moDey  which  he  wisely  invested  in  pro- 
ductive farm  lands  in  Cherokee  became  the  basis  of  a 
fortune  which,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  ran  into  seven 
figures.  Gold  in  rich  deposits  has  been  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton.  The  Franklin  mine  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Georgia.  During  the  past  sixty  years  it 
has  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  yellow  metal. 
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Much  of  the  marble  quarried  at  Tate  is  fashioned  into 
beautiful  forma  of  art  at  Canton.  The  industry  began 
in  a  small  shop  opened  by  Capt.  T.  M.  Brady,  some  time 
in  the  early  nineties.  There  was  no  machinery  employed 
at  this  initial  stage  and  everything  was  wrought  by  hand. 
But  Mr.  Brady,  in  1894,  secured  the  contract  for  the 
famous  Lion  of  Lucerne,  an  artistic  monument  of  great 
beauty  erected  to  the  unknown  Confederate  dead  in  At- 
lanta. An  object  of  universal  admiration,  the  monument 
is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  far-famed  original, 
carved  in  the  living  rock  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  From  a 
modest  beginning  the  enterprise  has  developed  into  a 
great  plant.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Brady,  the  executive 
management  devolved  upon  Mr.  B.  T.  Jones,  the  present 
official  head  of  the  marble  works,  under  whom  the  enter- 
prise has  taken  no  backward  step.  There  has  never  been 
any  disorder  or  discontent  among  the  labor  legions  em- 
ployed in  this  extensive  industry;  and  from  the  busy 
marble  works  at  Canton  the  most  beautiful  of  ornamental 
stones  have  been  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  to  far-distant  Europe. 


The  former  home  of  Georgia's  War  Governor,  near 
the  town  center  of  Canton,  has  been  converted  into  a 
handsome  city  park,  owned  and  kept  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. It  was  deeded  to  the  town  for  this  purpose  by  the 
heirs  of  Governor  Brown.  The  park  is  a  beauty  spot, 
adorned  with  flower  beds  and  shaded  by  luxuriant  trees. 


Cherokee  in  the  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Mexican  War,  in  1846,  a  company  was  organized  and 
equipped  in  Cherokee  called  the  Canton 
Volunteers.  It  left  for  the  front  with  the  famous  Georgia 
Regiment  of  Volunteers,  in  command  of  Colonel  Henry 
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B.  Jackson  of  Savannah.  Its  officers  were  as  follows: 
Captain,  K.  Gramling;  1st  Lient.,  A.  Keath;  2nd  Lient., 
W.  P.  Mullens ;  Sergeants,  W.  G.  Gramling,  S.  J.  Cook, 
D.  P,  Daniel,  N.  P.  Strain ;  Corporals,  John  Q.  Rhodes, 
Allen  Moody,  Robert  S.  Knox,  Joshna  Hnghes.  90  mem- 
bers enrolled. 


Besides  giving  Georgia  a  war  Governor  who  held 
office  from  1857  to  1865 — covering  the  entire  period  of 
hostilities — the  County  of  Cherokee  was  gallantly  repre- 
sented on  the  Confederate  muster-rolls. 


History  of  the  Fa- 
mous "Joe  Brown" 
Pike. 


Reinhardt  College,  a  co-educational  school,  controlled 
by  the  North  Georgia  Methodist  Conference,  is  located  at 
Waleska.  It  was  founded  in  1884  and  named  for  Lewis 
W.  Reinhardt  who  located  here  in  the  early  thirties  before 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  bnilt  and  estab- 
lished on  this  site  a  church  called  Reinhardt  chapel.  The 
board  of  trustees  was  formally  organized  in  1885  with 
Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Sharp,  one  of  the  most  zealous  pioneers  of 
education  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as  chairman.  The 
college  was  in  fact  the  outgrowth  of  a  school  which  he 
built  at  Waleska. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Cherokee  were:  Daniel  H.  Bird, 
John  P.  Brooks,  John  Wagner,  General  Eli  McConnell, 
John  MeConnell,  John  B.  Garrison,  R.  P.  Daniel,  James 
Daniel,  William  Grishara,  John  Eperson,  Washington 
Liunpkin,  Henry  Cobb,  Charles  Christian,  John  Maddox, 
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Thomas  Johnston,  William  Greene,  Samuel  Tate,  Peter 
Knykendall,  John  P.  Winn,  Joseph  S.  Dyer,  Martin 
Evans,  John  M.  Chambers,  Joseph  Donaldson,  Merrick 
Pord,  E.  Putnam,  T.  Charalee,  S.  Rueker,  James  Dorria, 
David  Rusk,  John  Hunt,  sen.,  John  Leonard,  William 
May,  William  Key,  James  A.  Maddox,  B.  Bailey,  John 
Mullins,  Jolin  Pugh,  John  Henson,  John  Wheeler,  Henry 
Wheeler,  P.  C.  Boger,  E.  Dj'er,  and  others. 


Samuel  Freeman,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  is  buried 
in  an  unmarked  grave  at  Canton.  John  T.  Hughes,  also 
a  patriot  of  '76,  is  buried  at  Hickory  Flat.  His  grave  is 
likewise  unmarked.  Two  miles  west  of  Waleska,  in  a 
private  burial  ground,  sleeps  an  old  patriot  by  the  name 
of  Branham  or  Brannan. 


Cherokee's  Distin-  To  the  County  of  Cherokee  belongs 
guished  Residents,  the  unique  honor  of  having  furnished 
the  only  instance  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  where  father  and  son  have  held  the 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate.  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  Geor- 
gia's famous  war  Governor,  remaining  continuously  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  from  1857  to  1865.  Joseph  M.  Brown 
succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  1908;  and,  after 
a  brief  interval  of  retirement,  was  again  made  Governor 
in  1911.  The  elder  Brown  was  at  one  time  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  and  twice  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  days  of  Reconstruction  he  was  ostracised  by 
reason  of  his  position  on  public  issues;  bnt  when  calmer 
views  prevailed  he  was  recalled  to  power  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  most  commanding  force  in  public 
atFairs.  Governor  Brown  by  prudent  investments  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune.  His  judgment  became  a 
proverb.     On  resigning  the  ermine  he  was  made  presi- 
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dent  of  a  company  leasing  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty  years.  The  elder 
Brown  was  not  a  native  of  Cherokee;  hut  he  located  in 
Canton  when  a  young  man.  On  the  ontskirts  of  the  town 
is  the  famous  wheat  field  in  which  he  was  binding  wheat 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  younger  Brown  was  born  in  Cherokee.  As 
the  author  of  "Astyanax,"  a  tale  of  pre-historie  America, 
he  is  not  unknown  to  the  world  of  letters.  He  became 
Governor  after  serving  on  the  Railroad  Commission  from 
which  he  was  displaced  somewhat  arbitrarily  by  Governor 
Hoke  Smith.  Judge  James  R.  Brown,  a  brother  of  Geor- 
gia's war  Governor,  himself  a  distinffuished  jurist,  re- 
sides in  Canton.  Here  also  lived  Dr.  John  W.  Lewis,  an 
early  benefactor  of  Governor  Brown,  who  in  after  years 
appointed  him  a  Senator  of  the  Confederate  States. 


Crealed  by  Legislative  Act,  December  6,  1801,  from  Jsckaon  County, 
originally  Franklin.  Named  tor  General  Elijah  Clarke,  ol  the  Revolution. 
Athene,  the  county  seat,  named  for  Ihe  renowned  capital  ol  ancient  Attica. 
When  first  orBonlzed  In  1801  Clarke  IncliTded  Oconee. 

On  Broad  street,  in  the  city  of  Athens,  there  stands 
an  impressive  monument  of  white  marble  on  which  the 
following  inscription  is  lettered: 


"Geueral  Elijali  CJarke,  1736-1' 
Elijah  Clarke  Chapter,  Daughtera 
tion  1904. 


Says  Colonel  Absalom  H.  Chappell:  "If  I  were  asked 
to  name  the  man  who  was  most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  sav- 
age foe,  who  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  exposed 
frontier,  who  was  ever  foremost  in  doing  or  attempting 
whatever  was  best  for  the  security  and  advancement  of 
the  State — who,  whilst  he  lived  made  himself  strongly 
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felt  wherever  he  took  part — and  who  now,  when  we  loofe 
back,  continaes  still  to  be  seen  in  the  mind's  eye,  stalking 
sternly  with  his  armor  on,  across  the  troublous  space 
which  he  once  so  bravely  filled  in  onr  dim  historic  past— 
his  stalwart  war-hardened  form  yet  dominant  on  the 
theatre  where  he  was  so  long  wont  at  different  periods 
to  suffer,  fight,  and  strive  for  Georgia,  not  against  the 
Indians  only  but  against  the  British  and  the  Tories  also 
— ^my  prompt  answer  would  be  Elijah  Clarke." 


Atheiw  Founded:  The  location  of  an  institution  of  leam- 
Original  Settlers,  ing  to  be  known  as  Franklin  College 
on  the  heights  overlooking  the  north 
fork  of  the  Oconee  River,  at  Cedar  Shoals,  in  1801,  gave 
rise  to  the  city  of  Athens,  today  one  of  the  largest  inland 
cotton  markets  in  the  world,  an  important  depot  of  insur- 
ance, and  the  seat  of  the  oldest  State  University  in 
America.  The  original  owner  of  the  land  purchased  by 
the  State  for  Franklin  College  was  Daniel  Easley.  His 
holdings  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  included  a 
toll  bridge  and  a  mill,  both  of  which  he  reserved.  Six 
miles  distant  lived  Josiah  Morton,  on  an  extensive  upland 
plantation,  while  John  Espey  lived  on  Sandy  Creek. 
There  may  have  been  other  residents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  it  was  not  until  the  college  was  located  at 
Athens  that  the  settlers  began  to  come  in  large  numbers. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Hull  for  the  following 
list  of  pioneers  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens 
between  1800  and  1820:  Reverend  Hope  Hull,  John  Bil- 
laps.  Judge  Augustin  S.  Clayton,  Madame  Qouvain,  Dr. 
Hugh  Neisler,  Zadoc  Cook,  Professor  Josiah  Meigs, 
Robert  Barber,  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  Thomas  Mitchell, 
William  Mitchell,  Alsa  Moore,  Governor  Wilson  Lump- 
kin, John  Newton,  EHzur  Newton,  Dr.  James  Nisbet, 
William  H.  Jackson,  General  David  Meriwether,  Thomas 
Stanley,  John  Talmage,  Stevens  Thomas,  William  Wil- 
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lianis,  and  Dr.  Moses  Waddell.  Wm.  Park,  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  also  settled  in  Athens  and  here  was  born 
liis  son,  Major  John  Park. 

Between  1820  and  1850  came  the  following  well  known 
heads  of  families:  John  White,  Nicholas  Ware,  Edward 
R.  Ware,  Ferdinand  Phinizy,  Alexander  B.  Linton,  Br. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  John  Addison  Cobb,  Junius  Hillyer, 
Shaler  G.  Hillyer,  James  L.  Griffith,  Daniel  Grant,  Wil- 
liam Bearing,  James  Bancroft,  David  C.  Barrow,  Sr., 
Thomas  W.  Baxter,  Thomas  Bishop,  James  R.  Carlton, 
Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  William  H.  Dorsey,  Charles  Doagh- 
erty,  Thomas  Golding,  Stephen  W.  Harris,  Blanton  M. 
Hill,  Thomas  N.  Hamilton,  Edward  R.  Hodgson,  Dr. 
Nathan  Hoyt,  Frederick  W.  Lucas,  Joseph  Henry  Lump- 
kin, William  M.  Morton,  John  Nisbet,  Charles  M.  Reese, 
Professor  Williams  Rutherford,  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  and 
Robert  Taylor. 


According  to  White's  Hi.storical  Collections  of  Geor- 
gia, the  original  settlers  of  Clarke  were  as  fcrflows: 
Thomas  Greer,  Charles  Dean,  F.  Robertson,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Craig,  Solomon  Edwards,  William  Clark,  William 
Williams,  AVilliam  Jones,  Francis  Oliver,  Thomas  Wade, 
David  Elder,  Zadoc  Cook,  John  Jackson,  Hugh  Neisler, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  James  Cook,  Wyatt  Lee,  Robert  Bar- 
ber, Reverend  Hope  Hull,  A.  Boggs,  Jesse  White,  General 
David  Meriwether,  Joseph  Espey,  John  Espey,  Colonel 
Reynolds,  father  of  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Alabama, 
Major  Douglierty,  father  of  Judge  Charles  Dougherty, 
and  others. 


James  Pittman,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  lies  buried 
eight  miles  from  Athens  in  an  unmarked  grave.  He  was 
born  March  4,  1750,  and  died  December  25,  1850,  in  his 
ninety-sixth  year.  James  Espey,  a  patriot  of  '76,  is  sup- 
posed to  he  buried  at  Colt's  Mill  on  Sandy  Creek. 
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Growth  and  Sueh  was  the  genesis  of  Franklin  Colleji^. 
Expansion.  In  the  course  of  time  the  University  by 
selling  the  lands  acquired  from  the  State 
accumulated  $150,000  in  notes  secured  by  mortgages. 
However,  there  was  no  fixed  income  on  which  the  institu- 
tion could  rely  and,  on  December  15, 1815,  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  Governor  to  advance  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  two-thirds  of  the  full  value  of  these  notes,  when 
the  same  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer.  No  money  was  paid  for  them,  but,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
Governor  bought  one  thousand  shares  of  stock  for  the 
University,  which  were  duly  transferred  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  were  met.  The  income  from  the  investment 
was  guaranteed  by  the  State  to  amount  to  $8,000  per 
annum.  At  first  the  revenue  exceeded  this  sum;  but, 
amid  the  ravages  of  war,  the  investment  was  lost.  Never- 
theless, the  State  of  Georgia  assumed  the  obligation;  and, 
in  the  Constitution  of  1877,  the  annual  interest  on  $100,000 
became  a  fixed  charge  upon  the  Commonwealth. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  history  of  the  University 
was  the  history  of  the  State.  There  were  often  times  of 
great  stress,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  institution  seemed 
to  be  at  low  ebb;  but  during  this  period  it  sent  forth  the 
Cobbs  and  the  Lumpkins;  it  produced  Toombs  and  Ste- 
phens and  Hill;  it  gave  to  science  the  two  LeContes;  it 
furnished  Pierce  and  Palmer  to  the  pulpit,  and  it  put 
both  hemi.spheres  under  Roman  tribute  in  the  great  work 
for  humanity  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long. 


But  changes  were  needed  to  keep  the  college  apace  with 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.    The  expanding  intelligence 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded  wider  areas  of  cul- 
ture. In  1859,  a  plan  of  reorganization  was  adopted  by 
the  Tmstees  in  which  it  was  propoBed  to  establish  a 
system  of  schools,  each  separate  and  distinct,  to  include, 
besides  Franklin  College,  a  law  school,  a  school  of  a^- 
culture,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  civil  engineering, 
a  normal  school,  and  a  school  of  commerce,  these  to  be 
nnder  an  executive  head  called  the  Chancellor. 

Prom  this  radical  change  of  policy  dates  the  rise  of 
the  University  proper. 

At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved December  4,  1859,  the  Senatus  Academicus  was 
abolished  and  the  Trustees  given  final  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  proposed  scheme  of  re-organization,  a  law 
sdiool  was  established,  with  (Siief -Justice  Joseph  Henry 
Limipkin,  Thomas  E.  R.  Cobb,  and  William  Hope  Hull  as 
instructors. 

In  the  summer  of  18^,  the  Congres'?  of  the  United 
States  granted  to  each  of  the  States  a  donation  of  land 
to  establish  a  college  in  which  science  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  was  to  be  taught.  It  was 
not  until  the  war  period  was  over  that  Georgia  became 
the  beneficiary  of  this  generous  gift  from  the  government, 
at  which  time  the  sale  of  her  quota  of  land  netted  some- 
thing like  $243,000.  With  this  sum  of  money  the  trustees, 
in  1872  established  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  a  co-ordinance  department  of 
the  institution.  The  Connor  bill  passed  by  tiie  legisla- 
ture, in  1905,  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment, which  today  includes  a  farm  of  830  acres.  Under 
tiie  direction  of  Br.  A.  M.  Soule,  as  president,  the  work 
haa  been  still  further  extended  by  means  of  institntes  for 
farmers,  educational  trains,  extension  schools  and  other 
modem  methods  of  instruction. 


But  the  broadening  process  went  considerably  beyond 
the  original  plan  of  reorganization.    In  1872,  the  North 
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<ikorgia  Agrionltural  College,  at  DaUon^a,  became  a 
department  of  the  University,  through  a  contract  with 
the  local  trustees,  while  the  Georgia  Medical  College,  at 
Angnsta,  was  acquired  in  like  manner.  Since  then  the 
followixtg  institutions  have  heen  estahlished  as  depart- 
ments or  branches  of  the  University,  viz.,  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  in  Atlanta,  established  in  1885; 
the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at 
Milledgeville,  estahlished  in  1889 ;  the  Georgia  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youths,  near  Savannah,  established  in 
1890;  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  establiBhed  in 
1895 ;  and  the  South  Georgia  Normal  College,  at  Valdosta, 
established  in  1912.  Besides  these,  the  University  has 
developed  in  recent  years  at  Athens  a  school  of  pharmacy 
and  a  school  of  forestry,  both  of  which  have  accomplished 
splendid  work ;  and,  through  the  engineering  department, 
under  Professor  Charles  M.  Strahan,  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  building  of  good  roads.  More  than  nine 
hundred  acres  of  land  have  heen  added  to  the  campus, 
scores  of  handsome  new  structures  have  been  reared  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  institution,  aud  plans  are 
under  consideration  for  enlarging  tiie  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  near  future  beyond  anything  of  which  the 
founders  dreamed.  Thus  from  a  simple  collie,  with  a 
close  curriculum,  the  plant  at  Athens  has  grown  into  a 
■complex  system,  planned  upon  a  broad  and  philosophic 
basis,  with  a  sjdendid  corps  of  teachers,  abreast  in  every 
respect  with  the  progress  of  modem  thought  and  method, 
an  institution  where  the  technical  and  scientific  as  well 
as  the  literary  branches  are  taught  and  where  the  best 
educational  equipment  of  the  times  can  be  obtained. 


Presidcntoand  Josiah  Meigs  remained  at  the  helm  of 
'Chancellon.  affairs  until  1811.  Some  of  the  Trustees 
were  disappointed  because  he  did  not  at 
onoe  evolve  an  institution  like  Yale  or  Harvard;  but  they 
expected  him  to  make  brick  without  straw.    Politics  also 
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played  a  stellar  part  in  cutting  his  tenure  of  office  short- 
On  the  isBoes  of  the  day  he  was  an  extreme  Jefifersonian. 
This  made  him  somewhat  unpopular  with  men  of  wealth.. 
So,  without  other  employment  in  sight,  Professor  Meigs^ 
weary  of  the  official  harness,  tendered  his  resignation, 
remaining  in  Athena  until  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  him  the- 
post  of  surveyor-general,  with  headquarters  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

t>r.  Henry  Kollocik,  of  Savannah,  was  then  chosen  by 
the  board  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  but  he  preferred  the 
work  of  the  pulpit.  Thereupon  the  Trustees  turned  to 
the  Reverend  John  Brown,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  ac- 
cepted, serving  from  1811  to  1816.  But  he  was  not  a 
success,  though  Dr.  Talmage  styled  him  "our  apostle 
John."  The  attendance  diminished  and  the  income 
dwindled  until  it  was  necessary  to  cut  salaries  in  half. 

Dr.  Finley  took  the  oatii  of  office  in  1817,  made  a  tour 
of  the  State,  aud  aroused  some  enthnsiasm  for  the  col- 
lege; but  unfortunately  on  his  return  to  Athens  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness  from  which  he  never  rallied. 

Dr.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  who  founded  the  famous 
academy  at  Mount  Zion,  near  Sparta,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Finley.  He  accepted  the  call,  but  afterwards 
on  account  of  his  wife's  enfeebled  health  he  declined  to 
assume  the  responsibilities. 

Nest  came  Dr.  Moses  Waddell.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  of  the  presidents  of  Franklin  College.  The 
success  of  his  famous  school  at  WiUington,  S.  C,  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  the  Trustees;  and  he  seemed  to  be 
the  providential  if  not  indeed  the  only  man  who  could  lift 
the  prostrate  insrtitntion.  Dr.  Waddell  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  trustees  and  came  to  Athens.  While  serv- 
ing as  president  of  Frauklin  College,  he  also  filled  the 
pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  churdi.  He  was  a  Scotch- 
Irishman  of  stout  physical  and  mental  fiber,  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  and  a  teacher  who,  in  addition  to  varied 
attainments,  possessed  the  faculty  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  others.    William  H.  Crawford,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
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George  McDaffie,  and  George  B.  Gilmer  were  among  the 
former  pupils  of  this  eminent  scholar. 


Dr.  Waddell  believed  in  the  birch.  It  is  said  that  he 
even  advocated  the  flogging  of  freshm^,  but  there  is  no 
record  to  the  effect  that  he  ever  carried  his  authority  to 
this  limit.  He  established  a  steward's  ball,  where  the 
bill  of  fare,  though  substantial,  was  in  no  wise  open  to 
the  chaise  of  extravagance.  By  resolution  of  the  Trus- 
tees in  1820  the  quality  of  board  required  was  as  follows : 
"For  breakfast,  a  sufficiency  of  cold  meat,  with  wbeaten 
flour  biscuit  or  loaf  bread,  butter,  tea  or  coffee.  For  din- 
ner, a  course  of  bacon  or  salted  beef,  with  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  com  bread  and  at  least  two  kinds  of  v^etables, 
and  on  Wednesday  to  have  an  after  course  of  pies,  pud- 
dings, or  pancakes.  For  supper,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
tea  or  milk,  with  a  sufficiency  of  wheaten  biscuit  or 
butter."  Ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  substantial  meal  for 
hungry  collie  boys  have  been  modified  somewhat  with 
the  introduction  of  modem  athletics. 

Recitations  before  the  breakfast  hour  "wus  also  with 
Dr.  "Waddell  a  custom  which  was  seldom  honored  in  the 
breach. 

Another  restriction  put  upon  the  student  made  him 
limit  Ms  walks  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  one  mile. 

But  Dr.  Waddell,  while  firm,  was  not  tryannical.  His 
administration,  judged  by  the  standard  of  results,  was 
successful.  He  raised  the  standard  of  soholar^ip,  in- 
creased the  attendance,  and  stamped  upon  the  institution 
the  impress  of  his  genius  as  an  educator.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  Franklin  College  until  1829.  When  he 
resigned  under  the  conviction  that  his  usefulness  was  at 
an  end,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  him  but  without 
success.  Finally  arrangements  were  made  for  a  public 
leave-taking  at  commencement  and,  after  impressive 
exercises  in  the  chapel,  the  students  marched  to  Mb 
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house  in  a  body  to  bid  him  farewell.  He  resumed  his 
school  work  at  Willington  for  a  short  while,  but  over- 
taken by  ill-health,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son. 


Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  formerly  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, succeeded  Dr.  Waddell  and  remained  at  ttie  head 
of  the  institution  from  1829  to  1859,  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Church  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  In  person 
he  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  lustrous  black 
eyes  and  durk  eomi)Iexion,  his  benring  dignified  and 
erect.  He  was  an  absolutely  fearless  man  but  with  a 
somewhat  quick  temper  which  he  usually  kept  under  fair 
control.  Dr.  Church  was  not  in  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  advanced  methods  of  education ;  and  it  was  while  he 
occupied  the  chair  that  the  two  eminent  scientists,  John 
and  Joseph  LeConte,  withdrew  from  the  institution ;  and 
with  them  went  also  Charles  S.  Venable.  The  LeContes 
became  identified  with  the  University  of  California.  Prof. 
Venable  entered  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  president  of  the  college  was  also  hampered  by  the 
necessity  for  retrenchment  in  expenses  and  by  the  politi- 
cal differences  which  existed  between  Clarke  and  Trojp 
men  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  attendance  upon  the 
college  steadily  declined.  War  broke  out  in  the  faculty; 
and,  amid  the  excitement,  Dr.  Church  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, roundly  excoriating  aome  of  his  colleagues. 

Thereupon  the  Trustees  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  entire  corps  of  professors ;  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
grave  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  care-worn  president  did 
not  long  survive.  His  resignation  took  effect  on  January 
1,  1859  and,  in  the  year  following,  the  end  came. 


With  the  close  of  Dr.  Church's  administration  dates 
the  formal  rise  of  the  University  of  Gleorgia  from  the 
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chrysalis  of  Franklin  College.  As  soon  as  the  plan  of 
reorganization  was  fnUy  outlined  by  the  board,  Dr. 
Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  a  distingnlshed  Methodist  divine 
and  a  ripe  scholar,  then  conducting  a  school  for  yonng 
ladies  ,with  great  success  in  Alabama,  was  called  to  the 
helm.  It  was  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Civil  War 
when  the  first  of  the  Chancellors  took  charge;  and  there 
was  little  opportunity  at  this  time  to  put  the  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  board  into  effect.  The  period  was  one  of 
industrial  and  educational  paralysis.  But  the  new 
executive  bead  took  vigorous  hold.  Dr.  Lipscomb  wm  a 
native  of  Virginia,  where  his  boyhood  days  were  spent 
in  the  region  of  Manassas.  He  was  characterized  by  the 
fire  of  his  ancestral  stock.  To  quote  Mr.  Hull:*  "as  a 
sermonizer  he  was  prone  to  get  beyond  the  depth  of  his 
audience  but  at  times  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  ros- 
trum he  rose  to  flights  of  eloquence  rarely  equalled  in  a 
land  of  orators."  He  was  the  best  critic  of  the  Shake- 
sperean  drama  known  to  his  day.  He  inagurated  the 
custom  of  holding  Sunday  afternoon  services  in  the 
chapel  which  he  often  packed  to  overflowing. 

Dr.  Lipscomb  stamped  the  impress  of  his  character 
upon  the  men  who  went  out  from  under  him  during  this 
dark  period.  The  late  Samuel  Spencer,  President  of  the 
Southern  railway,  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Lipscomb; 
and,  in  closing  an  address  to  the  students  of  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technolc^y,  he  sounded  what  was  perhaps  the 
key-note  of  his  life,  in  an  utterance  quoted  from  Dr, 
Iflpscomb  to  this  effect:  "Yoimg  gentlemen,  let  truth  be 
the  spinal  colnnm  of  your  characters  into  which  every 
rib  is  set  and  upon  wldeh  the  briun  itself  reposes."  On 
retiring  from  the  Chancellorship,  Dr.  Lipscomb  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Athens  until  his  death  some  years 
later.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  strikingly  hand- 
some even  in  old  age,  his  long  white  locks  making  him  an 
object  of  universal  interest. 

BVom  1874  to  1878,  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor.    He  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  profound 
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theologian,  and  a  vigoroas  writer;  but  the  University  was 
not  prosperous  under  Dr.  Tucker,  due  to  friction  with 
the  Board  of  TmsteeB.  For  one  tiling  he  lacked  tact; 
but  some  of  hia  policies  were  undouMedfy  good.  This 
distinguished  divine  was  at  one  time  President  of  Mercer. 
He  also  edited  for  a  number  of  years  the  Christian  Indca: 
As  a  preacher  when  at  his  best  he  was  almost  unrivalled. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  office  of  Chancellor  was 
held  by  one  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians  in  America — 
Dr.  Patrick  H.  Mell.  His  Manual  is  still  the  standard  of 
authority  witii  many  deliberative  bodies.  Dr.  Mell  was 
for  years  the  presiding  officer  of  both  the  State  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Conventions,  in  which  capacity  his  tall 
figure  made  him  literally  one  of  the  landmarks  of  his 
great  denomination.  As  Chancellor  of  the  University  be 
developed  fine  executive  talent  He  brought  to  the  office 
a  ripe  experience  as  a  college  professor  and  a  well  diges- 
ted policy  with  respect  to  the  noanagement  of  students, 
in  dealing  with  whom  he  bore  himself  like  a  Chesterfield. 
Opposed  to  the  dormitory  system  the  views  of  Dr.  Mell 
upon  this  subject  brought  him  into  unpleasant  disagree- 
ment with  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  while  the  matter 
was  pending  the  end  came.  Worn  by  the  cares  of  his 
office  the  old  Chancellor  needed  rest.    Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

The  next  executive  head  of  the  University  was  Dr. 
William  E.  Boggs,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  wide  reputa- 
tion, then  occupying'  a  pulpit  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  though 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Dr.  Boggs  brought  to  the  office  new 
ideas  and  vigorous  methods;  but  he  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  number  of  matters  which 
he  deemed  essential.  Consequently  his  administration 
was  embarrassed.  However,  the  University  continued 
to  grow. 


With  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Boggs,  there  came  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  electing  Chancellors.    Hitherto 
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the  office  had  been  filled  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Bnt 
the  times,  while  needing  no  less  of  piety,  demanded  more 
of  administrative  skill.  Consequently  the  choice  of  the 
Board  in  1899  fell  npon  a  layman— Hon.  Walter  B.  Hill, 
of  Macon.  He  was  the  first  alumnns  of  the  institatioa 
to  be  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  distin- 
gnished  member  of  the  bar,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
unblemished  character.  From  the  moment  of  his  indnc- 
tion  into  office,  there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm  mani- 
fest, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  but  among 
the  alumni  throughout  the  State.  He  put  himself  in  close 
touch  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  times,  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  wealth  at  the  North,  who  made 
gifts  to  the  institution;  and  dreamed  of  larger  things  to 
which  the  University  was  destined.  Several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  reaching  back  to  a  point  beyond  the  old 
home  of  Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  on  the  Oconee  River, 
were  annexed  to  the  campus ;  new  buildings  were  erected ; 
and  in  other  ways  the  institution  began  to  exhibit  un- 
wonted vigor.  But  while  still  intent  upon  putting  his 
magnificent  plans  into  effect  Chancellor  Hill  died  at  his 
home  in  Athens,  on  December  28,  1905,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  During  the  brief  period  in  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  serve  his  alma  mater,  the  University  received 
in  legislative  and  private  gifts  not  less  than  $308,000. 
Besides  he  overcame  the  prejudice  existing  in  certain 
quarters  toward  the  University  and  secured  from  the 
State  an  annual  maintenance  fund  of  $22,500.  To  quote 
Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum:  "His  fight  for  such  an  agricul- 
tural college  as  Georgia  needed  is  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  State.'* 


When  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hill  was  named,  the  choice 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  fell  upon  the  present  Chancellor, 
Prof.  David  C.  Barrow,  an  alumnus  of  the  institution,  then 
temporarily  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  while 
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filling  the  chair  of  mathematics.  No  wiser  Choice  conld 
have  been  made.  Chancellor  Barrow  lacks  none  of  the 
magnetism  of  Mr.  Hill.  His  popularity  with  the  students 
is  unbounded;  nor  is  he  less  securely  entrenched  in  the 
confidence  of  the  alurani.  He  is  broad  in  his  views, 
aggressive  in  his  methods,  and  firm  in  his  convictions. 
He  is  at  once  both  firm  and  gentle— characteristics  most 
powerful  when  united.  Plans  are  under  way  not  only 
for  strengthening  the  stakes  but  for  lengthening  the 
cords  of  the  institution;  and  there  is  no  limit  set  to  the 
growth  which  the  University  may  attain  uncler  Chancello: 
Barrow. 


Gifts  and  Endow-  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Univer- 
ments,  sity  's    gifts    of    land,    including    the 

Milledge  tract  upon  which  the  city  was 
built.  The  State  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  fixed  annuities,  has  made  gifts  in  money  to  the 
institution  with  which  to  erect  buildings  and  to  mate 
needed  repairs.  It  cannot  be  said  without  violence  to 
the  truth  that  the  State  has  always  been  generous  in 
dealing  with  the  college  at  Athens;  for  often  even  of 
late  years  the  Chancellor  has  been  forced  to  supplicate 
the  law-makers  on  bended  knee  for  the  merest  pittance 
with  which  to  tight  starvation.  But  today  an  altogether 
different  policy  prevails.  Georgia  has  come  to  realize 
the  moral  obligations  which  rest  upon  her  to  place  the 
University  abreast  witk  the  forward  movement  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  James  Gunn,  Jr.,  of  Louisville,  Ga.,  in  180'2,  gave 
tlic  University  $1,000  in  cash,  which  was  the  first  gift 
of  this  character  made  to  the  institution.  It  helped  to 
build  Old  College,  known  to  a  later  generation  as  the 
Summey  House. 

In  1817,  Mr.  John  Marks,  of  Madison  Coanty,  Ga., 
gave  an  equal  amount  for  the  purchase  of  apparatns. 
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But — to  quote  Mr.  Hull — there  was  no  further  loosen- 
ing of  private  purse-strings  until  1854  when  Dr.  William 
Terrell,  of  Sparta,  gave  the  institution  $20,000  to  endow 
a  chair  of  agriculture ;  and  not  long  thereafter  Governor 
George  R.  Gilmer,  of  Lexington,  left  $15,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  teachers,  the  Income  of  which  is  now 
given  to  the  State  Normal  School. 

Besides  the  Land  Script  fund — which  produced  an 
endowment  of  $243,000— the  University  is  indebted  to 
the  Federal  government  for  two  additional  grants,  in- 
cluding one  in  1887  for  the  support  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agricnl- 
ture  and  one  in  1890  for  the  support  in  part  of  the  State 
Normal  School. 

In  1873  the  city  of  Athens  gave  the  University  $25,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  Moore  building  and  in  1908  an 
equal  amount  for  the  campus  extension  fund. 


In  1879  Professor  Charles  F.  McCay,  ^formerly  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  made  a  donation  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  kept  at  compound  interest  for  a  certain 
period  of  years,  neither  the  interest  nor  the  principal  toi 
be  touched  until  the  limit  of  time  expires.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  McCay  gift  will  eventually  yield  the  institution 
a  fund  of  $10,000,000,  from  which  an  interest  sum  of 
$500,000  annually  will  be  derived  for  the  payment  of 
salaries. 


In  1882  the  University  was  given  the  sum  of  $50,000 
by  United  States  Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  the  interest 
npon  which  amount  became  available  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  poor  boys  to  obtain  an  education.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this  fund  were 
to  assume  moral  obligations  for  the  re-payment  of  the 
sums  borrowed,  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest,  and  that, 
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when  returned,  these  sanis  should  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal, thus  increasing  the  endowment.  This  fund  is  known 
as  the  "Charles  J.  McDonald  Scholarship  Fund,"  in 
honor  of  a  son  of  the  generous  donor,  who  was  to  have 
received  this  amount  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  but 
who  died  while  a  student  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
The  latest  benefactions  to  the  institution  have  been 
as  follows :  $50,000  from  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New 
York,  for  the  new  Library  building;  $30,000  from  the 
same  generous  contributor  to  the  campus  extension  fund ; 
$50,000  from  the  alumni  for  the  erection  of  a  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
building;  $5,000  from  the  estate  of  Brantley  A.  Denmark, 
of  Savannah,  used  in  erecting  Denmark  Hall;  $10,000 
from  the  citizens  of  Athens  for  the  campus  extension 
fund,  in  addition  to  $25,000  from  the  eity  of  Athens  for 
tlie  same  purpose;  and  $40,000  from  the  Peabody  board 
of  trustees  for  a  School  of  Education  building  td  he 
erected  on  the  campus, 


The  first  Manual  Labor  School  in  the  United  States 
was  organized  in  connection  with  Franklin  College,  as  a 
preparatory  school,  in  1803.  Mr.  Moses  W.  Dobbins  was 
the  teacher,  a  stem  disciplinarian,  who  believed  in  the 
efBcaey  of  the  rod.  This  school  became  a  grammar  school 
under  the  late  Dr.  Shaler  G.  Hillyer.  It  stood  on  an 
eminence  of  land  today  occupied  by  the  home  of  Mr.  E. 
R.  Hodgson,  Sr.,  on  Prince  avenue.  The  Presbyterian 
church  bought  it  from  the  University  in  1832.  Later,  it 
became  the  property  of  United  States  Senator  Oliver 
H.  Prince. 


The  Toombs  Oak.  Volume  II. 

John  Howard 

Payne's  Georgia 

Sweetheart.  Volume  TI. 
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The  Lucy  Cobb    Dear  to  the  heart  of  every  college  boy 
Institute.  whose  worship  of  the  beantifnl  has  led 

him  sooner  or  later  to  Milledge  avenne 
—^e  favorite  promenade  of  the  undergraduate  student 
from  time  immemorial— is  an  institation  of  learning 
which  scarcely  less  tlian  the  University  itself  has  con- 
tribnted  to  make  Athens  a  seat  of  culture,  famous 
throughout  the  South — the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute.  Since 
the  decade  which  witnessed  the  stormy  on-coming  of  the 
Civil  War,  this  splendid  school  has  held  a  place  of  unique 
honor  among  the  seminaries  of  the  land.  It  has  trained 
for  useful  womanhood  not  lees  than  2,000  pupils  who  are 
today  scattered  throughout  the  United  States;  and  if 
few  of  them  are  found  in  the  crusading  ranks  of  ballot 
reform  they  have  neveriiheless  been  evangels  of  true 
culture;  and  while  keeping  abreast  with  the  real  progress 
■  of  the  New  South  they  have  at  the  same  time  modestly 
exemplified  the  gentle  traditions  of  the  Old.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  came  into 
existence  are  as  follows :  In  1854  there  appeared  a  com- 
munication in  the  Southern  Watchman  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  Georgians  to  establish  a  high  school  for 
Georgia  girls.  It  deplored  the  necessity  of  sending  the 
daughters  of  this  State  to  the  far  North  for  an  education, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  divergence  of  view- 
point between  the  sections.  The  author  of  this  communi- 
cation was  Mrs.  Williams  Bntherford.  It  was  published 
under  an  assumed  name,  due  to  the  characteristic  modesty 
of  this  gentle  woman ;  and,  without  suspecting  the  source 
from  which  the  letter  came,  it  was  Thomas  B.  R.  Cobb, 
her  brother,  then  a  lawyer  of  State-wide  prominence, 
living  in  Athens,  who  was  moved  to  respond  to  this  im- 
portunate appeal  from  Mrs.  Rutherford's  pen.  With 
dharacterifftie  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Cobb  took  the  streets  of 
Athens.  He  canvassed  the  town,  stirred  the  people,  raised 
the  snbseriptions,  and  organized  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  also  drew  the  charter  for  the  institution,  a  model  of 
brevity,  in  less  than  fifty  lines.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1859,  the  school  was  formally  opened. 
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Professor  Wright  was  the  first  principal.  At  a  period 
somewhat  later,  the  famous  Madame  Sosnowski,  who 
afterwards  organized  the  Home  School,  was  called  to  the 
helm.  But  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  were  at  hand. 
Mr.  Cobb  was  killed  on  the  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg, 
while  wearing  the  stars  of  a  Brigadier-General ;  and  the 
era  of  Beconstruction  only  intensified  the  gloom  which 
hovered  over  the  despondent  Southland.  But,  QnaMy,  in 
1880,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  a  niece  6f  General  Cobb, 
leased  the  school,  assuming  the  burden  of  debt  by  which 
it  was  then  encumbered.  The  rolls  of  the  institution 
attest  the  sucoess  which  crowned  the  labors  of  this  gifted 
woman.  As  a  writer  of  text-books  on  literature  and 
history  she  has  achieved  a  reputation  national  in  extent 
and  as  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  patriotic  societies  she  has 
long  been  prominent  among  the  brilliant  women  of  the 
South.  In  1895  Miss  Butherford  surrendered  the  care  - 
of  the  Institute  to  her  accomplished  sister,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Lipscomb,  retaining  a  place  in  the  faculty,  but  devoting 
much  of  her  time  to  letters,  varied  somewhat  by  foreign 
travel.  Mrs.  Lipscomb  was  equally  successful  in  her 
management  of  the  school;  but  she  too  retired  from 
active  control  of  the  Institute  in  1908,  relinquishing  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  present  talented  principals.  Misses 
Gerdine  and  Brumby,  who  have  proven  themselves  worthy 


Tile  Jackson  Oak;  At  the  foot  of  Bearing  street,  in  the 
A  Property  Owner,  section  of  Athens  known  as  Cobb- 
ham,  there  stands  a  majestic  shade 
tree  of  white  oak  whose  claim  to  distinction  is  unrivalled 
by  the  forest  giants.  For  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
century  this  tree  has  been  a  freeholder,  owning  in  fee 
simple  the  soil  upon  which  it  stands.  The  following  story 
has  been  found  in  an  old  file  of  newspapers:  "There  is  a 
tree  at  Athens,  Ga.,  which  is  an  owner  of  land.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  was 
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owned  by  Colonel  William  H.  Jackson,  who  took  great 
delight  in  watching  it  grow.  In  his  old  age  the  tree  had 
reached  magnificent  proportions,  and  the  thought  of  its 
being  destroyed  by  those  who  should  come  after  him  was 
so  repugnant  that  he  recorded  a  deed,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  part : 


"I,  W.  H.  Jtickson,  of  the  County  of  Clarke, 
State  of  OeoTgia,  of  tbe  one  part,  and  this  oak  tree — 
giving  the  location — of  tue  County  of  Clarke,  of  the 
other  part,  witness,  that  the  eaid  W.  H.  Jackson,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  tbe  great  affection  which  he 
bears  said  tree  and  his  desire  to  see  it  protected,  bas 
conveyed  and,  by  these  presents,  does  convey  nnto 
the  said  tree  entire  posseasion  of  itself  and  of  the 
land  within  eight  feet  of  it  on  «I1  sides." 


To  the  foregoing  account,  Mr.  Hull  adds:  "However 
defective  this  title  may  be  in  law,  the  public  nevertheless 
recognized  it,  and  this  splendid  tree  is  one  of  the  boasts 
of  Athens  and  will  be  cared  for  by  the  city  for  many  years 
to  come.  Some  generous  friend  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
show  his  interest  in  this  unique  freeholder,  has,  at  his 
own  expense,  placed  around  the  tree  granite  posts  con- 
nected by  chains,  replaced  the  earth  which  the  storms 
of  a  century  have  washed  from  the  roots,  and  neatly 
sodded  the  enclosed  area  with  grass."  The  friend  to 
whom  Mr.  Hull  refers  is  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of 
New  York. 


The  Only  Double  Directly  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  on 
Barreled  Cannon  in  College  avenue,  stands  a  curious  relic 
the  World.  of  the  war  period  the  like  of  which 

can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  famous  Gilleland  gun;  and  the  story 
coimected  with  this  nondescript  instrument  of  homicide 
is  as  follows:  "Mr.  John  Gilleland,  one  of  the  Thunder- 
bolts, conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  double-barreled 
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cannon.  His  plan  was  to  load  the  cannon  with  two  balls, 
connected  by  a  chain,  which,  when  projected,  wonld  sweep 
across  the  battlefield  and  mow  down  the  enemy  some- 
what as  a  scythe  cnts  wheat.  The  cannon  was  cast  at 
the  Athens  Foundry,  duly  bored  out  and  mounted,  and, 
on  the  appointed  day,  was  taken  out  for  trial  to  a  point 
on  the  Newton  Bridge  road,  beyond  Dr.  Linton's.  Here 
a  wide  track  was  cut  through  the  pines  and  a  target  of 
poles  set  ap  side  by  side.  From  a  safe  distance  in  the 
rear,  a  company  of  interested  spectators,  among  whom 
was  the  writer,  watched  the  proceedings.  The  gun  was 
loaded  and  the  balls  rammed  home,  with  the  chain  con- 
necting them.  The  signal  was  given  and  the  lanyard 
pulled.  One  ball  went  out  ahead  of  the  other,,  snapped 
the  chain,  which  flew  around  and  diverted  the  course  of 
the  missile  into  the  standing  pines.  The  other  shot  went 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  poles  which  represented  the 
hostile  army  stood  unininred.  The  experiment  was  a 
failure.  The  cannon  was  taken  from  the  field  and  was 
only  used  in  after  years  to  celebrate  Democratic  vie* 
tones." 


The  Confederate     Just  a  block  removed  from  the  famous 
Monument.  Gilleland  cannon,  on  College  avenue, 

stands  the  Confederate  monument,  one 
of  the  very  earliest  shafts  erected  in  the  South,  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  dead  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
dedicated  on  June  3,  1872,  with  an  eloquent  address  by 
Judge  Alexander  S.  Erwin,  of  Athens,  then  a  youthful 
veteran  who  had  lately  come  to  Athens  for  the  practice 
of  law.  The  officers  of  the  pioneer  Memorial  Association 
consisted  of  the  following  ladies :  Mrs.  Laura  Cobb  Ruth- 
erford, president;  Mrs.  Howell  Cobb,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Young  L.  G.  Harris,  second  vice-president;  and 
Mrs.  Augusta  Clayton  King,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
When  the.  necessary  funds  were  in  hand,  the  order  for 
the  monument,  a  shaft  of  pure  Italian  marble,  was  given 
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to  Mr.  Markwalter,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  The  base  of  the 
marble  is  granite,  forming  a  series  of  steps,  on  which 
rests  a  tall  marble  column,  so  divided  as  to  combine 
solidity  and  grace.  Flags,  wreaths,  and  other  military 
symbols  adorn  the  upper  portions'  of  the  pedestal,  while 
above  them  are  urns  and  flowers.  The  names  of  the 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  Clarke  County,  who  fell 
in  the  Confederate  struggle,  are  inscribed  on  the  lower 
facades.  Over  this  section  of  the  monnment  rises  the 
main  division  of  the  column,  an  ornamental  block  of 
stone,  containing  four  inscriptions,  one  on  each  side. 
The  following  tribute  to  the  Confederate  dead  constitutes 
the  chief  inscription  on  the  monument.  It  is  from  the 
aeholarly  pen  of  the  late  Chancellor  Lipscomb: 


"True  to  the  aoil  that  ^ve  them  birth  and  learud 
tbem  men;  tme  to  tbe  (raditioDe  of  their  Bevolu- 
tioaary  anceBtors  of  hig-h  renown  and  hallowed  worth; 
alike  by  instinct  and  by  principle  lAerisliijig  the  senti- 
iiientg  of  home  and  country  and  the  allegiance  there- 
unto due  HB  one  and  inseparable;  these  heroes,  odis 
in  the  unity  of  blood,  ours  in  the  unity  of  patriotism, 
struggled  for  tiie  rights  of  States  as  held  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic;  and  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  as  a  sacred  trust  nnto  them,  bequeaUhed. 
The  measures  of  their  years  suddenly  completed,  in 
the  fatal  itmues  of  battle,  reached  tbe  consummation  of 
earthly  glory  in  their  death;  last  and  holiest  office  of 
human  fidelity,  possible  to  brave  men,  attesting  their 
sincerity,  vindicating  their  honor,  and  sealing  their 
integrity,  they  won  their  title  to  an  immortality  of 


This  is  the  monument  to  which  Mr.  Grady  referred 
in  bis  celebrated  speech  before  the  New  England  Society 
of  New  York,  on  December  21,  1886,  when  he  said:  "In 
my  native  town  of  Athens  is  a  monument  which  crowns 
its  central  hill — a  plain  white  shaft.    Deep  cut  into  its 
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ahining  side  is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the  names  of 
men,  that  of  a  brave  and  simple  man  who  died  in  brave 
and  simple  faith.  Not  for  all  the  glories  of  New  England, 
from  Plymouth  Kock  all  the  way,  would  I  exchange  the 
heritage  he  left  me  in  his  soldier's  death.  To  the  foot 
of  that  shaft  I  shall  send  my  children's  children  to  rever- 
ence him  who  ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic  blood, 
bat,  sir,  Bpeakiiig  from  the  shadow  of  that  memory 
which  I  honor  as  I  do  nothing  else  on  earth,  I  say  that 
the  canse  in  which  he  suffered  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  life  was  adjudged  by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom  than 
his  or  mine,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  omniscient  G-od  held 
the  balance  of  battle  in  His  Almighty  hand  and  that 
human  slavery  was  swept  forever  from  American  soil, 
the  American  Union  saved  from  the  wreck  of  war." 


It  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  a  town  either  North 
or  South  which  made  larger  contributions  to  the  Confed- 
erate armies — in  proportion  to  population — than  did  Ath- 
ens ;  for  out  of  1,513  white  men  and  boys  1,300  were  on 
the  firing  line  of  battle.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  these  were, 
wounded,  eleven  per  cent,  were  killed,  and  ten  per  cent, 
died  from  disease,  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  per  cent 
The  various  companies  from  Athens  were  as  follows: 
The  Troup  Artillery,  the  Athens  Guards,  the  Clarke 
Rifles,  Deloney's  Cavalry,  Rlteh's  Cavalry,  Lumpkin's 
Battery,  the  Mell  Rifles,  the  Johnson  Guards,  and  the 
Highland  Guards.  Besides  there  were  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  enlisted  in  other  commands ;  nor  should  men- 
tion be  omitted  of  the  famous  company  of  home  guards, 
known  as  the  Mitchell  Thunderbolts.  Most  of  the  above 
named  organizations  were  in  Cobb's  Legion;  and  to  the 
famous  Troup  Artillery  was  assigned  the  honor  of  firing, 
the  signal  gun  which  preceded  Pickett's  immortal  charge 
at  Gettysburg. 
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Clark's  Distin-  As   the   seat   of  the   University  of 

gxiished  Residents.  Georgia,  Athens,  from  the  start,  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  intellectual  primacy 
among  the  cities  of  the  State.  It  became  at  an  early- 
period  the  home  of  a  thrifty  class  of  people.  The  wealthy 
planter  from  the  coast  hastened  hither  to  put  his  sons 
-in  college  and  to  establish  his  permanent  abode  in  an 
atmosphere  of  culture,  made  doubly  attractive  to  him  by 
the  invigorating  climate  of  the  uplands.  Gradually  the 
merchant  began  to  find  in  the  new  village  a  market  for 
his  wares  and  the  professional  man  a  field  for  bis  talents; 
and  80  Athens  in  the  course  of  time  became  something 
more  than  a  college  town. 

Reverend  Hope  Hull  was  the  first  arrival.  As  the 
real  founder  of  Methodism  in  Georgia  he  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  the  historic  background.  He  built  his 
home  on  the  campus,  where  he  became  a  resident  trustee 
in  the  most  literal  sense;  donated  the  first  chapel; 
attended  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  except 
on  one  occasion  when  the  Board  met  on  the  Sabbath  day; 
and,  throughont  an  era  of  heginningS',  fraught  with  the 
most  serious  consequences  not  only  to  the  institution  but 
to  the  State,  proved  himself  the  University's  earliest  and 
best  friend. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  he  reared  Hull's  Meeting 
House,  a  cabin  of  rough  logs  which,  under  his  preaching, 
became  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  around  which  fell 
the  heavenly  manna. 

The  streets  of  Athens  are  still  fragrant  with  the 
memory  of  this  good  man. 

His  sons,  Hon.  Asbury  Hull  and  Dr.  Henry  Hull,  were 
long  connected  with  the  University,  the  former  as  treas- 
urer of  the  institution  for  forty-seven  years,  the  latter 
as  professor  of  mathematics.    His  grandson,  Angustus 
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L.  Hull,  was  for  years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


Augrustin  S.  Clayton,  after  receiving  his  diploma  as 
a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  located  in  Athens 
for  the  practice  of  law.  He  became  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  political 
essayist  whose  pen  was  almost  unrivaled  in  the  vein  of 
satire.  He  also  founded  the  Demosthenian  Society  of 
the  University  of  Georgia, 

Charles  Dougherty,  perhaps  the  foremost  lawyer  of 
his  day,  established  bis  residence  in  Athens  where  be 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

General  David  Meriwether,  a  member  of  Congress 
and  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
settled  upon  a  plantation  near  Athens,  where  the  evening 
of  his  life  was  spent.  James  Meriwether,  his  son,  was 
also  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  commissioner  for  the 
government  in  the  famous  treaty  with  the  Creeks  at 
Indian  Springs. 

Zadoc  Cook,  an  early  representative  from  Georgia  in 
Congress,  lived  and  died  on  a  plantation  near  Athens. 
It  is  said  that  his  powers  of  memory  were  such  that  he 
could  quote  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover — probably  an 
exaggeration. 

Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  the  first  president  of  Emory 
College,  spent  his  last  years  in  Athens,  where  be  lies 
buried. 

Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  who  accompanied  William  H. 
Crawford  on  his  mission  to  France,  in  1813,  and  who 
brought  back  an  account  of  the  famous  episode  of  the 
French  Court,  was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the 
college  at  Athens. 

Here  his  distinguished  son,  General  Henry  R.  Jack- 
son, who  wrote  "The  Red  Old  Hills  of  Georgia,"  was 
born.  The  latter  was  a  veteran  officer  of  both  the  Mexican 
and  the  Civil  Wars,  a  diplomat  at  the  Courts  of  Austria 
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and  Mexico,  a  lawyer  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
an  orator  with  few  equals.  He  was  retained  by  President 
Buchanan,  in  1858,  to  assist  the  government  in  prosecut- 
ing the  owners  of  the  famous  slave  yacht,  the  "Wanderer. 


Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  who  immortalized  his  name 
hy  the  discovery  of  Anesthesia,  spent  the  autumnal  years 
of  his  life  in  Athens,  where  the  picturesque  home  in 
which  he  lived  yet  stands  on  Prince  avenue,  an  object  of 
interest  to  thousands  of  visitors.  He  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  while  engaged  in 
the  ministrations  of  his  healing  art.  The  Legislature  of 
Georgia  has  twice  named  Dr.  Long  as  one  of  the  two 
great  Georgians  whose  statues  are  to  adorn  the  Capitol 
at  "Washington. 

Here  lived  the  Cobbs.  The  founder  of  the  Athens 
branch  of  this  noted  family  was  John  Addison  Cobb, 
who  came  from  Louisville,  Ga.,  and  settle^  in  the  locality 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Cobbham.  Two  of  his  sons 
attained  to  the  highest  distinction.  Howell  Cobh,  the 
elder,  became  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Buchanan,  Governor  of  Georgia,  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  at  Montgomery,  and  Major-General  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  besides  holding  a  number  of 
minor  but  important  offices.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  became 
a  lawyer  of  wide  note.  He  wrote  "Cobb  on  Slavery" 
before  he  was  thirty-five,  a  masterpiece  of  legal  litera- 
ture. On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  became  the  most 
powerful  advocate  of  unconditional  and  immediate  seces- 
sion and  was  largely  instrumental  in  carrying  Georgia 
oat  of  the  Union.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  on  November  13, 
1863,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell. 

Governor  "Wilson  Lumpkin  settled  near  Athens  in 
1819.    His  picturesque  old  home  "Cedar  Hill"  still  over- 
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looks  the  Oconee  Kiver,  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  Mrs.  Compton,  nee  Martha  Lumpkin,  his  daughter, 
for  whom  the  town  of  Marthasville  was  named,  still 
resides  here,  at  an  age  which  cannot  be  far  removed 
from  the  century  mark. 

Chief  Justice  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  came  to  Athens 
somewhat  later.  He  presided  with  great  ability  for 
twenty-one  years  over  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  State, 
founded  the  Phi  Kappa  Society  and  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School,  ranked  as  an  orator  with  Colquitt  and  Toombs. 
His  stately  home  on  Prince  avenue  was  occupied  at  one 
time  by  the  Home  School,  a  seminary  for  girls  taught 
by  the  gifted  Sosnowskis.  Until  removed  from  the  place 
which  it  occupied  originally  in  a  grove  of  splendid  trees 
and  on  a  high  knoll  it  was  the  most  majestic  in  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  ante-bellum  mansions  for  which  Athens 
is  famous. 


Chief  Justice  Osborne  A.  Lochrane  began  his  career 
here  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store.  Athens  was  also  the 
home  at  one  time  of  Chief  Justice  James  Jackson. 


Benjamin  H.  Hill,  the  great  orator  and  statesman, 
lived  here  for  a  few  years  after  the  war,  occupying  the 
palatial  liome  built  by  Mr.  John  T.  Grant  and  owned  to- 
day by  Mr.  James  White.  It  was  from  this  district  that 
lie  was  first  sent  to  Congress  in  1874.  His  sons,  Judge 
Benjamin  H.  Hill  and  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hill,  were  both 
educated  in  Athens. 

Oliver  H.  Prince,  a  lawyer  of  high  rank  who  filled  at 
one  time  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  also  lived 
here  for  some  time.  He  is  credited  with  having  written 
"The  Militia  Drill"  in  Longstreet's  "Georgia  Scenes". 
Mr.  Prince  was  lost  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Hatteras,  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamship  "Home",  in  1836.  Prince 
avenue  was  named  for  him. 
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Henry  W.  Grady,  the  great  orator  and  editor,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  days.  The 
old  home  place  still  stands-on  Prince  avenue.  His  father, 
Major  W.  S.  Grady,  was  a  gallant  Confederate  officer 
who  lost  his  life  at  Petersburg,  Va. 


Here  lived  the  brilliant  Emory  Speer  who  for  three 
terms  represented  the  Athens  district  in  Congress  as  an 
independent  Democrat.  His  political  campaigns  have 
seldom  been  surpassed  in  dramatic  elements.  Judge 
Speer  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years  has  presided 
over  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Georgia.  His  father,  Dr.  Eustace  W.  Speer,  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day  in  the  Methodist 
pnlpit. 

Junius  Hillyer,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  of 
the  ante-bellum  period  who  represented  Georgia  in  Con- 
gress and  on  the  bench  with  great  distinction,  resided 
in  Athens  for  a  number  of  years;  also  his  brothers, 
Shaler  G.  Hillyer  and  John  F.  Hillyer.  The  family  came 
from  Wilkes  County  in  1821.  It  consisted  of  tiiese  boys, 
together  with  a  widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Freeman 
Hillyer,  the  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Here 
Judge  George  Hillyer  was  bom. 

Nicholas  Ware,  a  former  mayor  of  Augusta,  who 
succeeded  Major  Freeman  Walker  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  removed  to  Athens  in  1823,  just  a  year  prior  to 
bis  death. 

Here  lived  Major-General  M.  L.  Smith,  a  distinguished 
Confederate  engineer;  Brigadier-Geneml  William  M. 
Browne,  a  noted  educator;  Ferdinand  Phinizy,  one  of 
Georgia's  wealthiest  kings  of  finance;  Young  L.  G.  Har- 
ris, long  president  of  the  Southern  Mutual,  a  philanthro- 
pist and  a  financier;  Captain  H.  H.  Carlton,  a  member 
of  Congress,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  a  fearless 
editor;  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin  and  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  both 
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Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Georgia;  the 
former  a  grandson  of  Chief -Justice  Lumpkin ;  and  scores 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  present  well- 
equipped  young  Congressman  from  the  eighth  district, 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  is  also  a  resident  of  Athens; 
and  here  Brigadier-General  Edward  Lloyd  Thomas  was 
bom. 


From  a  cursory  glance  over  the  foregoing  list  it  will 
be  seen  that  seven  counties  of  Georgia  have  been  named 
for  Athenians:  Clayton,  Dougherty,  Meriwether,  Lump^ 
kin,  Ware,  Ben  Hill,  and  Grady.  The  county  of  Cobb 
was  not  named  for  the  Athens  family  but  for  Judge 
Thomas  W.  Cobb,  of  Greensboro,  a  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Five  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  residents  of  Clarke — Joseph  Henry 
Lumpkin,  Osborne  A.  Lochrane,  James  Jackson,  Andrew 
J.  Cobb,  and  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Chief-Justice;  two  Governors  of  the  State  have 
lived  here— Wilson  Lumpkin  and  Howell  Cobb;  four 
United  States  Senators — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Nicholas 
Ware,  Oliver  Prince,  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill;  twelve  mem- 
bers of  Congress — Augustin  S.  Clayton,  David  Meri- 
wether, Zadoc  Cook,  Howell  Cobb,  Wilson  Lumpkin, 
James  Jackson,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Kmor\'  Speer,  Junius 
Hillyer,  Henry  H.  Carlton,  and  Samuel  J.  Tribble;  two 
Major-Generals — Howell  Cobb  and  M.  L.  Smith;  four 
Brigadier-Generals — Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Henry  R.  Jack- 
son, W.  M.  Browne  and  Edward  Lloyd  Thomas;  and 
three  Chief  Justices — Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  O.  A. 
Lochrane,  and  James-  Jackson. 
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Cr«ftt«d  by  IjeglsUtlvo  Act,  February  IS,  1SE4,  from  EaHy  and  Randolph 
Counties.  Named  for  the  Illustrious  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentneky.  Port 
Gaines,  the  county  seat,  named  [or  Brtgadler-Qeneral  Edmund  Pendleton 
Gaines,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  array  who  represented  the  Federal 
Bovemmnt  In  Tarlous  nsotlatjons  with  the  Southern  Indlsna.  He  surveyed 
the  military  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez;  and  as  collector  of  cuatoma  for 
the  district  or  Mobile  arrested  Aaron  Burr,  on  February  19,  ISOT. 

Fort  Gaines,  bnilt  on  the  side  of  the  present  town, 
was  a  stockade  fort,  erected  during  the  Creek  Indian  War 
to  defend  the  frontier.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  Fort 
Gaines  are  the  beautiful  Pataula  Falls.  Says  White: 
"The  creek  rung  through  a  bed  of  blue  marl  containing  a 
profusion  of  sea-shells,  some  of  them  quite  large.  Em- 
bedded in  the  rock  are  balls  of  compact  blue  limestone 
the  size  of  twelve-pound  shot.  Factories  to  any  extent 
could  be  established  at  these  falls." 


Original  Settlers.    See  Early  and  Randolph,  from  which 
counties  Clay  was  formed. 


To  the  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added:  Thomas 
King,  who  built  the  first  mill  in  this  section;  Alexander 
Foster,  Prof.  Norman  Coolidge,  Dr.  Mark  M.  Shivers, 
Bobert  Thompson,  Philip  Tinsley,  Joel  II.  Crawford, 
W.  D.  R.  Crawford,  William  Neves,  Dr.  Thomas  Bigbie, 
John  Davis,  Thomas  R.  Davis,  Richard  Grimsley,  Jo.seph 
B.  Grimsley,  John  P.  Best,  Hilary  M.  Shaw,  James  B. 
MeCord,  and  Jonathan  Hayes.  Besides  these,  the  old 
established  families  of  Clay  include:  the  Vinsons,  the 
Holleys,  the  Petersons,  the  Footes,  the  Plowdens,  the 
Burnetts,  the  Davenports,  and  the  Sheltze.s.i. 
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CLAYTON 

Created  by  IieKlalatlve  Act,  Norember  30,  J8B8,  from  Farett*  *ni 
Henry  Countlea.  Named  for  Hon.  Auguatln  S.  Clayton,  a  noted  ante- 
bellum Jurist  and  statesman  of  Oeorgla.  Jonesboro,  the  county-seat,  was 
orlgliiaJly  LeaksvIUe-  The  name  was  changed  to  Jonesboro  when  tta* 
Central  Railroad  reached  this  point  and  was  bo  called  In  compliment  to  one 
of  the  CWll  Engineers  who  surveyed  Che  line,  Capt.  Bamuel  Q.  Jones,  father 
of  eX'Covemor  and  Judge  Thomas  O.  Jones,  of  Alabama. 

Aagnstiii  Smitli  Clayton  wias  a  noted  jurist  and  states- 
man, the  greater  part  of  whose  life  waa  spent  in  the  town 
of  Athene.  He  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1810  to  compile  the  statutes  of  Georgia,  Por  many 
years  he  was  judge  of  the  "Western  Circnit,  af'ter  wMch 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  where  he  served  for  two  terms. 
Judge  Clayton  was  a  writer  of  rare  diarm  and  power 
and  at  leisure  intervals,  under  the  pen  name  of  Wrang- 
ham  Fitz-Ramble,  he  wrote  "The  Ifysterious  Picture," 
a  political  satire  which  at  the  time  produced  a  sensation. 
He  was  also  credited  with  a  work  entitled:  "The  Life  of 
David  Crockett,  by  Himself."  But,  aside  from  these 
books,  he  wrote  a  number  of  letters  for  the  press.  The 
election  of  Governor  Troup,  after  a  heated  contest  in  1824 
was  attributed  to  a  series  of  articles  signed  "Atticus," 
whidi  were  written  by  Judge  Clayton.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  the  only  lawyer  in  Athens.  Henry  W.  Grady 
married  his  grand-daughter.  Judge  Clayton  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  in  which  State  he  was  bom  November  27, 
1783.    He  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  June  21,  1839. 


Judge  Clayton  married  a  niece  of  Thomas  P.  Games, 
in  whose  office,  when  a  resident  of  Augusta,  he  began  to 
read  law.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Richmond  Academy, 
when  "Washington  visited  Augusta,  in  1791,  and  he 
received  at  this  time  a  prize  for  declamation  awarded  by 
the  distinguished  visitor.  Judge  W.  W.  Clayton  says: 
"In  my  father's  library  is  a  copy  of  Sallust,  presented 
to  him  by  General  "Washington,  in  whidi  the  following 
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appears — 'Premiam  of  the  PreeideDt  of  the  United  Stat«i 
to  Smith  ClaTtoD,  a  student  of  Bichmond  AcadKn7  as  a 
rnemorial  of  esteem  and  a  premium  dne  to  merit  Pre- 
sented hy  his  request.  Signed :  Robert  Porsyth,  Abraham 
Baldwin.*  " 


The  Battle  of    One  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
Jonesboro.  Civil  "War  was  fought  at  Joneshoro,  on 

August  31,  1864.  It  was  in  this  engage- 
ment that  Gfovemor  Allen  D.  Oandler  lost  an  eye.  Says 
Professor  Joseph  T.  Derry:  "Sherman,  after  trying  in 
vain  for  more  than  six  weeks  to  force  his  way  into 
Atlanta,  mardied  with  his  main  army  to  the  rear  of  the 
Confederates  and  threw  a  strong  force  across  the  Central 
Railroad,  at  Jonesboro,  -the  last  line  of  supply  for  Hood 's 
army.  General  William  J.  Hardee  was  unable  to  dis- 
lodge him,  but  by  a  desperate  fight  against  tremendous 
odds,  he  secured  the  safe  retreat  of  Hood  from  Atlanta." 


Original  Settlers.    See  Henry  and  Payette,  from  which 
counties  Clayton  was  formed. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added :  E.  E.  Morrow  and 
James  F.  Johnson,  who  represented  Clayton  in  the 
eeoession  oonvention  at  Milledgeville.  The  old  estab- 
lisljed  families  of  the  county  include:  the  Blalocks,  the 
Hnies,  the  Morrows,  the  Adamsons,  the  Camps,  the  John- 
sons and  others.  Wm.  Overton  Betts  was  also  an  early 
settler. 


Men  of  Note.     Robert  Adamson,   Private  Secretary  to 

Mayor  Gaynor,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

was  bora  on  a  farm  in  Clayton.    Choosing  journalism  aa 
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a  profession,  he  served  his  novitiate  un  the  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  In  1896  seeking  a  wider 
field  for  his  talents  he  went  to  New  York  where  lie  soon 
made  his  mark  in  the  newspaper  life  of  the  metropolis. 
He  is  today  a  power  in  New  York  politics.  As  this 
volume  goes  to  press,  Mr.  Adamson's  name  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Private  Secretaryship  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson ;  or,  in  lieu  of  this  appointment,  the  sooth- 
sayers predict  for  him  an  important  office  under  the 
incoming  Democratic  administration.  Mr.  Tilden  Adam- 
son,  a  younger  brother,  has  also  achieved  a  brilliant  snc- 
cesa  in  New  York. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act.  from  Wayne  County.  February  11,  ISK. 
Named  tor  General  Duncan  L,  Cllncb,  a  noted  otTicer  of  the  U.  El.  Array. 
who  dlstlnBulshed  hlmseir  in  the  Indian  campaigns,  alterwarda  a  member 
of  Congresa.  Homervllle,  tl)e  county-Bea.t,  traa  named  for  Dr.  John  Homer 
Hattox  who  originally  owned  the  land  lot  on  which  the  town  was  built,  and 
by  whom  the  town  was  laid  out,  in  1853,  at  which  time  the  old  Atlantic 
and  Qulf  Railroad,  now  the  Allentic  Coast  Line,  was  completed  to  tbla 
point.     The  town  was  incorporated  BOmo  ten  years  later. 

General  Duncan  L.  Clinch  was  a  soldier  of  marked 
attainments.  On  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
entered  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  receiving 
a  Lieutenant's  commission.  He  became  a  Colonel  in  the 
War  of  1812,  by  reason  of  his  gallantry  on  the  field,  after 
which  he  distinguished  himself  still  further  in  the  cam- 
paigns  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  where, 
in  1835,  he  effectually  suppressed  an  uprising  by  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  great  chief,  Osoeola,  at. the 
battle  of  Withlaooochee.  But  finally  provoked  by  the 
inefficient  tactics  of  the  War  Department  he  resigned 
with  tte  rank  of  Brigadier-G^eneral  and  retired  to  his 
plantation,  near  St.  Mary's,  Ga.  Twenty-eight  years  of 
lijs  life  were  spent  in  the  military  service  of  his  country 
nnr  is  there  anything  in  his  splendid  record  as  a 
sill  (licr  for  which  the  State  of  Georgia  needs  to  blush.    In 
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1844,  lie  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Millen,  but  served  only  one  term. 
He  woB  also  narrowly  defeated  for  Governor  by  George 
W.  Towns,  in  1847.  General  Clinch  was  bom  in  Edge- 
combe Comity,  N.  C,  on  April  6, 1787,  and  died  in  Ma»on, 
Ga.  October  28, 1849.  He  was  three  times  married.  Ex- 
Govemor  Duncan  C.  Heyward,  of  South  Carolina,  is  his 
grandson. 


Magnolia:  A  Lost     By  act  of  tlie  General  Assembly  in 
Town.  1852  the  ibown  of  Magnolia  was  made 

the  oonnty-seat  of  Clinch.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  little  cluster  of  homes  at  this  point  was 
called  Polk.  In  1860  another  act  of  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  removal  of  the  county  oflficers  to  "Station 
NnmbeT  Eleven"  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad 
where  Homerville,  the  present  county-seat  of  Clinch,  was 
incorporated  in  1869.  The  town  of  Magnolia,  no  longer 
exists  upon  'the  map,  though  a  militia  district  still  retains 
the  name.  'Hiere  is  an  old  church  still  standing  in  the 
neighborhood  but  naught  else-— -save  a  few  gaunt  and 
spectral  (diimneys — ^to  tell  where  cheerful  fires  once 
warmed  the  hearthstones  of  this  silent  town  of  Southern 
Georgia. 


Original  Settlers.  Among  the  early  pioneers  of  Clinch, 
according  to  White,  were:  Benjamin 
Semmons,  J.  C  Kirkland,  Samuel  Re^ster,  John  Tomlin- 
son,  sen.,  John  Roberts,  J.  J.  RoWnson  E.  H.  Morgan, 
John  North,  Wm.  Starling,  Abraham  Register,  and  H. 
Sears. 

CJharles  Griffin  and  Sanders  Nobles,  both  patriots  of 
'76,  are  buried  somewhere  in  this  county,  presumably 
near  Homerville. 
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Over  the  eastern  border  line  of  Clinch  there  extends  a 
part  of  the  famoQS  Okefinokee  Sfmmp,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  areas  of  submerged  land  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

COBB 

Created  by  L.egla]B.tlv«  Act,  December  3,  1B3Z,  Irom  Cb«rok«a  County. 
Named  for  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  a  dlatlngvlBhsd  Uolted  SUit«a  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Marietta,  lh«  counly-Bcat,  was  probably  named  for  the 
famous  pioneer  town  of  (he  Ohio  Valley,  settled  in  1T8B  by  General  Putnam. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  towns  of  this  name  In  the  United  States. 

Thomas  "Willis  Cobb  was  an  eminent  jurist  and  states- 
nlan  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  He  studied  law  under  the 
great  William  H.  Crawford  and  became  the  legal  guar- 
dian of  the  illustrious  Robert  Toombs.  He  represented 
the  State  in  Congress  for  three  terms,  fcwk)  of  which  were 
in  succession ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  "Ware,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Four 
years  of  service  in  the  upper  forum  suflfieed  to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  ambition;  and  relinquishing  the  toga  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Superior  Court  bench,  where 
he  remained  nntil  his  death.  Judge  Cobb  was  riciily 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  his  noted  household.  He  was 
bom  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  in  1784  and  died  at  Greens- 
boro, Qa.,  February  1,  1830,  at  the  age  of  forty-sis.  His 
grandfather,  Colonel  Thomas  Cobb,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  who  reached  the  phenomenal  age  of  110  years 
and  died  possessed  of  large  holdings.  Joseph  Beckham 
Cobb,  the  Senator's  son,  settled  in  Mississippi,  where  he 
attained  high  rank  at  the  bar  and  became  distinguished 
as  an  author.  He  published  a  novel  entitled;  "Creole 
Days,  or  the  Siege  of  New  Orleans,"  and  two  volumes 
of  sketches,  viz.:  "Leisure  Hours"  and  "Mississippi 
Scenes,"  besides  a  number  of  essays. 


Indian  Traditions.     According  to  an  old  Indian  tradition, 

the  line  between  the  Creeks  and  the 

Cherokees  comnvenced  on  the   Chattahoochee  River,   in 
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the  extreme  southern  angle  of  what  is  now  Oobb  Coonty, 
extending  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  toward  the 
Ooosa.  Prior  to  the  estaiblishment  of  this  line,  there  was 
some  dispute  between  the  tribes  jsoneeming  the  exact 
bonndaries  which  divided  them,  and  to  settle  the  vexed 
issne  they  agreed  to  abide  the  result  of  a  game  of  ball. 
Quite  a  strip  of  territory  was  staJted  upon  the  outcome. 
It  included  the  present  areas  of  Oobb,  Paulding,  and  Polk 
Oonnties,  all  of  which  was  to  he  awarded  to  the  suocess- 
fnl  contestant.  'Hie  Creeks  lost.  Consequently  the  laud 
in  question  became  the  prize  of  the  victorious  Oherokees. 
Near  Bolton,  Ga.,  on  the  Cobb  side  of  the  river,  under- 
neath the  trestle  of  the  Southern  Railway,  there  is  still 
to  be  seen  an  ancient  mound.  It  is  doubtless  an  old 
burial-place  of  the  Indians. 

Kennesaw  Town  was  an  Indian  village  located  be- 
tween the  Ohattahooehee  River  and  Kennesaw  Mountain. 
It  gave  to  ihe  latter  place  the  historic  name  by  which  it  is 
today  known.  In  1833,  the  village  nmnbered  200  inhabi- 
tants. 

Altoona  on  the  Etowah  was  another  important  settle- 
ment. Its  population  was  something  like  500  at  the  time 
of  -the  removal. 

Sweet  Water,  Old  Town  and  Buffalo  Fish  Town  were 
also  at  one  time  important  places,  but  commenced  to  de- 
cline before  the  Cherokees  left  for  the  West.  The  site  of 
the  former  wias  on  a  plantation  owned  before  the  war  by 
Mr.  Israel  Casey.  The  location  of  the  latter  was  near 
the  old  homestead  of  Mrs.  Vamer. 


Where  Two  Gov- 
ernors  Have   Lived. 

Charles  J.  McDon- 
ald :  An  Episode  of 
His  Career. 
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Pine  Mountain:  The    On  June  14,  1864,  while  engaged  in 
Death  of  General  reconnrntering,  at  Pine  Mountain, 

Leonidas  Polk.  some  few:    miles    to  .the    west    of 

Marietta,  Lieutenant-General  Leon- 
idas PoUr,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  He  was  a  Bishop 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  an 
utter  stranger  to  the  sense  of  fear.  On  tiie  person  of 
General  Polk,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  found  a 
"Book  of  CSommon  Prayer,"  and  four  copies  of  a  little 
work  by  Biahop  Quintard  entitled : ' '  Balm  for  liie  Weary 
and  the  "Wounded."  He  intended  to  give  the  latter  to 
some  of  his  comrades.  Upon  the  fly  leaves  were  found  the 
following  names :  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Hardee,  and  lieutenant-General  Hood.  In 
each  case  the  inscription  was  made  "with  the  compli- 
ments of  Lieutenant  General  Leonidas  Polk,"  together 
with  the  date,  "June  12,  1864."  It  was  only  two  days 
before  he  was  summoned  to  his  reward,  'the  spot  on 
which  General  Polk  fell  has  been  appropriately  marked 
by  Captain  J.  Gideon  Morris,  of  Marietta,  a  gallant  Con- 
federate officer.  The  burial  of  the  martyred  soldier- 
priest  occurred  at  Augusta,  6a.,  in  famous  old  St.  Paul's. 


The  Old  Gignilliat     It  was  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  this 
Home.  famous  old  remdenee  that  the  brief 

funeral  rites  of  General  Polk  were 
conducted,  in  1864.  Rev.  Samuel  Benedict,  the  rector  of 
St.  James's  Episcopal  Church,  was  at  this  time  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Canada,  because  he  refused  to  pray 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  insisted  on  remembering  in  his 
petitions  "the  President  of  the  Confederate  States."  The 
church  at  this  time  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  Some  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  C-harlotte 
Gignilliat,  the  mistress  of  the  old  Gignilliat  home,  died  in 
her  ninety-first  year.  She  was  tlie  widow  of  a  wealthy 
rice  planter,  of  Parien,  Captain  Norman  Gignilliat,  who 
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equipped  at  his  own  expense  one  of  the  first  Confederate 
volunteer  companies — the  Mcintosh  Guards.  If  Sher- 
rnBn  had  been  a'ware  of  this  fact,  there  mig-ht  have  been 
left  only  a  heap  of  ashes  where  the  old  land-mark  now 
stands.  It  is  said  that  the  building  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  fire,  on  account  of  a  crippled  young  inmate 
whose  helpless  condition  excited  the  pity  of  the 
Northern  soldiers.  Though  built  in  the  simplest 
style  of  ante-bellum  architecture,  the  (Hd  home  is  an  im- 
pressive land-mark,  reminiscent  of  the  refined  and  cul- 
tnred  life  of  the  old  regime.  It  is  today  the  property  of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Daniel,  a  grand-daughter.  The  old  chestnut 
tree,  under  which  the  funeral  of  General  Polk  was  con- 
ducted, in  1864,  is  standing  yet,  but  one  of  the  large  upper 
branches  of  the  gnarled  old  giant  has  fallen. 


The  Georgia  Mili- 
tary Institute. 


Tbe  Little  Brass 

Cannon.  Volume  II. 


Woman's  Tribute  to  Over  the  silent  bivouac  of  the  dead 
Kennesaw'a  Heroic  in  which  3000  martyrs  of  tbe  South- 
Dead,  em  Cross  today  sleep  in  the  Con- 
federate cemetery  at  Marietta, 
there  rises  a  sliBft  of  granite  thirty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
«ne  of  the  most  artistic  monuments  to  be  found  in  the 
State,  The  fact  that  it  stands  almost  in  tbe  shadow  of 
Kenneaaw  Mountain  and  on  soil  consecrated  by  tbe  blood 
of  the  martyred  dead,  invests  it  with  an  interest  which 
few  memorials  of  this  character  possess.  The  shaft  was 
unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  Juiy  7,  1909. 
General  Clement  A.  Evans,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of 
che  United  Confederate  Veterans,  delivered  the  oration. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  vast  assemblage  by  his  gallant 
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oomrade-in-armB,  General  William  Phillips,  a  citizen  of 
the  town ;  and  those  who  have  often  heard  the  old  soldier 
declare  that  he  never  surpassed  the  effort  whioh  he  made 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  who  was  pres- 
ent, also  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  an,d  was  followed 
apon  the  program  by  two  distingnished  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Hon.  J.  J.  Flynt,  Preadent  of  the  Senate,  and 
Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House. 
Fourteen  little  girls,  representing  the  various  States 
whose  soldiers  were  sleeping  in  the  sacred  area  around 
the  monument  unveiled  the  shaft  and  revealed  the  fini^- 
ed  work  of  the  artist,  while  the  great  throng  gazed  upon 
the  scene  in  mnte  admiration.  Mr.  George  Sessions  of 
Marietta  was  marrfial  of  the  day. 

This  beautiful  tribute  of  stone  was  jointly  reared  by 
two  oi^anizations  which  labored  side  by  side  in  this 
labor  of  love:  The  Ladies  Memorial  Association  and 
Kennesaw  Chapter  of  the  V.  D.  C.  The  monument  con- 
tains the  following  inscriptions : 

On  the  south  side  of  the  monument  in  raised  letters, 
are  the  words : 


"To  Out  Confederate  Dead.  Erected  and  Dedicated, 
by  Kennesaw  Chapter  TTnited  Daughters  of  tba  Con- 
faderaey,  Marietta,  Ga.,   1908." 


On  the  north  side  is  a    large    unfurled    Confederate 
Flag,  and  the  words : 


On  the  west  side  is  a    Confederate    Cross,    beneath 
which  is  the  inscription : 

"To  Our  Cobb  County  Soldiers,  who  ao  nobly  illuB- 
trated   Georgia   on   many   a  (hard   won   fleld;   to   those  I 
who  died  for  a  sacred  cause,  and  to  those  who  lived  to  1 
win  a  noblor  Tictory  in  time  of  peace."  I 
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On  the  east  side  is  this  tribute: 

"To  the  3,000  SoldiorB  in  the  Cemetery,  from  every 
Soutliern  State,  who  fell  on  Georgia  aoil,  in  defense  of 
Georgia  Homes.  They  steep  the  sleep  of  our  noble  alaia; 
defeated,  jet  nithont  a  stain,  proudly  and  peacefully." 

Besidea  erecting  this  superb  monument,  the  patriotic 
women  of  Marietta  placed  marble  headstones  over 
each  of  the  three  thousand  mounds;  secured  from 
the  State  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  with  which  to  put 
the  cemetery  in  proper  order;  and  induced  the  State 
to  assume  the  care  and  maintenance  for  the  future  of 
this  sacred  resting  place  of  the  Confederate  dead.  It  was 
due  largely  to  the  zealous  work  of  Cobb  County's  two  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature,  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Anderson,  that  the  happy  result  was  accomplished. 
Since  the  State  has  taken  the  matter  in  charge  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  hoard 
of  trustees. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  L.  Nesbitt  was  for  ten  years  Presidwit 
of  Kennesaw  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C,  in  addition  to 
which  she  haa  been  President  of  the  Ladies  Memorial 
Association  since  the  time  of  organization.  Under  the 
leadership  of  this  patriotic  woman  Marietta  was  one 
of  the  first  towiis  of  the  State  to  adopt  the  custom  of 
decorating  annually  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
In  a  brief  outline  history  of  the  work,  Mrs.  Nesbitt  states 
that  the  first  bodies  were  interred  here  in  1863.  How- 
ever it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  war  that  most  of 
■the  graves  were  made  on  the  beautiful  hillside,  at  which 
time  the  baittle-fielda  around  Marietta  were  rigidly 
searched  for  the  heroic  ashes  of  Georgia's  brave  defend- 
ers. Says  Mrs.  Nesbitt:  "Along  the  line  of  the  Western 
and  AUfflpotic  Railroad,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Chickamanga, 
New  Hop*,  Kolb's  Farm,  in  isolated  spots,  there  were 
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graves,  sometimes  marked  by  rude  iiead-boards  on  which 
the  soldier's  name  and  command  were  hastily  carved; 
8<naetime6  underneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  tree 
on  whose  barks  the  faint  epitaphs  were  fast  disappear- 
ing; but  many  of  them  were  unmarked  and  unJmown. 

"In  the  late  sixties,  Mrs.  "Williams,  long  gone  to  her 
reward,  and  Miss  M.  J.  Greene,  now  residing  at  25  Cur- 
rier street,  Atlanta,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  fnnds 
to  rranove  these  bodies  to  Marietta,  and  this  being 
granted  and  the  land  being  donated  for  the  purpose,  these 
noble  women  set  about  their  arduous  task  and  today  over 
three  thousand  Confederate  soldiers,  representing  every 
Sonthem  States,  sleep  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  this  lovely 
site,  in  full  view  of  historic  Kennesaw  Mountain.  After 
the  bodies  were  removed,  for  a  year  or  two  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  money  to  care  for  the  graves,  and  then 
this  was  refused,  and  the  task  being  too  heavy  for  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  Memorial  Association,  the  CMnetery 
gradually  fell  into  neglect.  But  about  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Memorial  Association  was  reoi^anized  and,  receiving 
new  impetus  and  fresh  courage,  determined  to  rescue 
the  cemetery  from  ruin.  There  was  not  one  dollar  in  the 
treasury  and  the  task  was  one  before  which  hearts  less 
steadfast,  less  devoted,  would  have  quailed.  But  by 
patient,  persistent  work,  order  has  been  evolved  out  of 
chaos.  Kennesaw  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, our  younger  and  more  vigorous  sister,  baa 
nobly  aided  in  the  work." 


Marietta's  Two  During  the  Civil  War,  the  town  of 

Silent  Bivouacs:  Marietta  was  a  storm-center  of  hos- 

Where  Sleep  the  tilities.  In  fact,  the  entire  length 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  rail- 
road, from  the  Tennessee  line  to  the 
Chattahoochee  Eiver  has  been  called  "the  dark  and 
bloody  ground"  of    Georgia.    It    witnessed  '  the    giant 
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grapplioga  of  the  two  great  western  armies ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  presented  an  area  of  complete  desola- 
tion. The  central  location  of  Marietta,  with  reference  to 
the  field  of  slaughter,  caused  it  to  become  the  burial- 
place  for  the  dead  on  both  sides,  and  for  miles  around  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  brought  here  for  interment. 
I%e  Confederaite  Cemetery  is  to  the  west  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  there  are 
three  Ihoosand  Confederate  soldiers  buried  on  the  hill- 
side looking  toward  Kennesaw  Mountain.  The  Federal 
Cemetery  is  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  occu- 
pies an  extensive  area,  beautifully  shaded  with  forest 
trees.  The  winding  drive-ways  are  bordered  with  plants 
and  flowers,  the  slopes  sodded  with  rich  velvet,  and  thei'e 
are  many  handsome  marble  piles  in  this  splendid  Val- 
halla; while  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  Federal  sol- 
diers are  here  buried. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  author  of  this  work  on 
April  26,  1910,  to  deliver  the  Memorial  Address  at 
Marietta,  on  whiich  occasion  he  made  allusion  to  the 
historic  environment  as  follows.  Said  he;  "We 
stand  today  on  consecrated  ground.  Before  ns  looms 
historic  Kemiesaw.  Yesterday  a  peak  of  death; 
today  a  monument  of  peace.  In  the  distance  can  be 
seen  the  knob  where  a  cannon  ball  opened  the  breast 
of  General  Polk.  But  the  batteries  today  are  silent. 
Neither  Hood  nor  Johnston  is  longer  in  com- 
mand of  the  ai-my  of  the  Tennessee.  Yonder  sleeps 
Lester  with  his  empty  sleeve.  Over  there  dreams  Wad- 
dell.  Beyond  that  hedge  of  green  lies  Phillips,  waiting 
to  rejoin  his  legion.  On  the  neighboring  hill — twelve 
thousand  strong — stretch  the  laureled  beds  of  the  boys  in 
blue.  On  this  velvet  couch — 'outnumbered  but  not  out- 
braved'— lie  the  cnunbled  hearts  of  the  boys  in  gray. 
Three  thousand  of  the  Dixie  Knights  dream  here;  and 
between  the  two  white  camps  of  silence  is  the  old  ratio 
of  battle — four  to  one.    For  the  victor  a  nation's  grati- 
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tnde  stands  sentinel;  but  woman's  love  keeps  vigil  o'er 
the  vanquished." 


Miss  Rambo  Makes     One    of     the     fair     daughters     of 
a  Record.  Marietta,  Miss  B^pina  Bambo,  was 

the  first  woman  in  Qeoi^a  to  join 
the  cmsade  for  good  roads.  On  July  17, 1910,  she  started 
upon  a  tour  of  t^e  State,  driving  her  own  car,  a  Columbia. 
As  she  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  be^  the  long 
journey  around  the  State,  in  company  with  the  touring 
party  organized  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  she  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  It  was  a  novel  sight. 
But  the  record  made  by  Miss  Bambo  was  even  more 
unique.  She  completed  the  trip  of  1,000  miles,  without 
an  aocident  and  finished  with  -a  perfect  score,  having 
made  a  circuit  of  the  State  in  less  than  ten  days  and 
having  remained  continuously  at  the  wheel.  On  behalf 
of  the  Constitution,  she  was  awarded  a  handsome  loving 
oup,  with  the  following  inscription  beautifully  engraved 
upon  it: 


"Preeented  to  Uiss  Begina  Bambo  b^  the  Atlania 
Constitution.  The  first  woman  to  drive  an  automobile 
1,000  miles  aiound  Oeorgia.    October  26,  1910." 


In  view  of  the  modem  era  of  good  roads  and  of  im- 
proved methoite  of  travel  which  the  automobile  has 
inaugurated.  Miss  Bambo  has  accomplished  something 
viastly  more  than  the  mere  feat  of  malang  a  record.  She 
has  incidentally  marked  an  epoch. 


John  Hames:  The  On  July  11,  1911,  there  occurred  at 
Oldest  Survivor  of  the  Federal  Cemetery,  in  Marietta, 
the  Revolution.  an  event  long  to  be  remranbered.    It 

was  the  re-interment,  with  impres- 
sive exercises,  of  the  dust  of  an  old  Eevolotionary  soldier 
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who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
131  years  of  age.  He  was  certainly  weU  beyond  the 
century  mark,  for  he  lived  until  1860.  His  name  waa 
John  Hames.  Permission  to  re-inter  "the  ashes  of  the  old 
soldier  in  the  beautiful  bnrial-groond  of  the  Federal  dead 
was  readily  granted  by  the  government,  his  record  of 
service  in  the  first  War  for  Independence  having  been 
established.  The  solenm  ceremonial  was  performed 
under  ihe  auspices  of  the  Fielding  Lewis  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  E.  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  spectators. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  his  body,  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Hames  was  in  a  very  old  cemetery  in  the  wild  woods  of 
Murray  County,  some  distance  from  Spring  Place,  but 
it  was  miarked  by  a  piece  of  limestone,  which  furnished 
the  means  of  identification.  "What  was  once  a  Hardshell 
Baptisit  Church  stood  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake  and  to  make  the  evidence 
complete  in  every  respect,  the  descendants  of  the  deceas- 
ed, who  conducted  the  removal,  were  met  by  John  Shan- 
non, who  made  the  ooifin,  -and  Henry  Beemer,  who  dug 
the  grave  in  which  John  Hames  was  buried.  The  coffin 
was  made  some  time  before  the  old  soldier  died,  and  it 
was  found  to  tally  with  Mr.  Shannon's  description.  It 
was  dovetailed  and  the  lid  was  put  on  with  pegs.  Parts 
of  the  ooffin  were  brought  to  Marietta,  togeUier  with  the 
headstone.  The  grave  gave  up  nothing  but  the  dust  and 
a  few  bones. 

John  Hames,  entered  the  army  of  Washington  as  a 
private  and  came  out  a  ma;ior.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Sergeant  Jasper,  whose  statue  stands  on  Bull  Street  in 
Savannah. 


Lieutenant  Brumby 
Raises  the  American 
Flag  at  Manilla. 
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Senator  Clay's  On    the    afternoon    of   Augnat    12, 

Monument:  The  Ex-  1912,  a  handsome  bronze  statue  of 
ercises  of  Unveiling,  the  late  Senator  Clay,  mounted 
wpOD  a  solid  pedestal  of  Georgia 
marble,  was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies,  in  the 
town  square  at  Marietta.  There  were  present  many  of 
the  chief  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  State,  in  additioD 
to  a  vast  throng  of  people.  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Brantley,  of 
Brunswick,  and  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler,  of  Atlanta, 
both  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  for- 
mer an  associato  in  Congress  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
delivered  addresses.  The  following  account  of  the  exer- 
cises is  taken  from  a  newspaper  report : 

"Miss  Evelyn  Clay,  the  late  Senator's  only  daughter, 
the  idol  of  her  distinguished  father,  pulled  the  silken  cord 
which  released  the  long  white  veil.  As  it  fluttered  to  the 
ground,  the  Gem  City  Band  stationed  near  the  monu- 
ment, played  'Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.'  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Duval,  pastor  of  the  First  Method- 
ist church,  of  which  Senator  Clay  was  a  member.  Colonel 
D.  W.  Blair,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  then  introduced 
the  first  speaker  of  the  occasion,  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Brantley, 
of  Brunswick,  who  delivered  a  masterful  address,  review- 
ing the  career  of  the  illustrious  dead  and  paying  a  well- 
deserved  trbnte  to  the  noble  character  of  Senator  Clay. 
Nest  came  Bishop  Candler.  The  Bishop's  address  was 
extemporaneous,  but  impressively  eloquent  Following 
the  speech  of  Bishop  Candler,  Capt.  Fred  Morris  grace- 
fully presented  Miss  Clay,  who  then  drew  the  long  cord 
which  unveiled  the  monument."  ■ 

Erected  hy  popular  subscription,  the  statue  of  Senator 
Clay  represente  the  voluntary  free-will  offerings  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  funds  were  raised  by  a  committee 
of  200  members,  each  of  whom  was  an  intimate  personal 
friend;  and  aside  from  the  donations  made  by  the  city  of 
Marietta  and  the  county  of  Cobb  there  were  no  largo 
amounts  sought  or  subscribed.  Colonel  D,  W.  Blair  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Captain  Fred  Morris, 
secretary  and  treasurer.    The  statue  is  a  splendid  like- 
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ness  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  is  mounted  on  a  handsome  marble 
pedestal,  which  stands  at  the  rear  of  a  platform  sur- 
roimded  by  an  artistic  coping.  On  either  side  are  group- 
ed clusters  of  electric  lights,  underneath  which  there  are 
drinking  fountains.  Seats  are  also  provided  for  pedes- 
trains.  Thus  not  only  the  glow  of  sympathetic  feeling 
bat  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  made  Senator  Clay's 
life  a  benediction  to  the  State  are  perennially  represen- 
ted.   The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  as  follows: 

(North) 

Alexander     Btepbena     Clay,       Citizen.       Lawyer 

Statesnun.    Born  on  a  Cobb  County  farm,  September 

2S,  ISS3.    Died  a  momber  of  the  United  States  Seoatc, 

November  13,  1910. 

His'  life  was  largely  given  to  tbe  eerviee  of  his 
people.  &B  CoDiMilman  of  hia  home  city;  Repreeeuta- 
tive  of  his  county  in  the  General  Assembly  for  six 
years,  during  wbieh  tinw  he  was  Speaker  pro  tem. 
and  Speaker  of  the  Home;  State  Senator  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Senate;  elected  to  the  Unitod 
States  Senat«,  in  1896,  «nd  twice  re-elected  without 
opposition. 

(East) 
We  live  id    deeds,    not    years;    In    thoughts,    not 
breaths;  in  feelings,  not  figures  on  a  dial. 

We   should    count   time   by   heart-throbs.     He   most 
lives  who  thinks  most,  feels  the  nobleet,  acts  the  best. 
(South) 
To  the  exemplary  citizen,  faithful  friend,  trusted 
and  honored  public  servant,  this  monument  is  erected 
by  his  friends,  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him 
most,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  esteem,  and  as 
inspiration  to  noble  action   to  those  who  may  co 
after  them. 

"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  businesst  He  shall 
stand  before  kings." 

(West) 

Gaidod   by  lofty  ideak,  and  steadfast  zeal   for  the 

rigbt,  and  a  sublimo  faith  in  bis  people  and  country, 

with  an  untiring  energy,  be  did  bis  duty  as  Ood  gave 

1  the  light  to  see  it. 

"After  life's  fitful  fever,  be  sleeps  well." 
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Roswell:  A  Famous 

Old  Town  of  Ante-  Volui 

Bellum  Regime. 


Bulloch  Hall:  Home 

of  Ex-President  Volume  H. 

Roosevelt's  Mother. 


Harrington  Hall.  Within  sight  of  the  old  Bulloch  home, 
stands  another  stately  mansion  of  tha 
ante-bellum  period :  Barrington  Hall.  Built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  two  stories  in  height,  the  handsome  old  struc- 
ture is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  handsome  pillars, 
giving  it  a  dignity  of  aspect  ■whioh  few  homes  of  the 
modem  type  possess.  The  area  is  beautifully  shaded 
with  forest  trees,  and  to  the  west  of  it  runs  the  main 
highway  of  the  town.  This  was  formerly  the  home  of 
Barrington  King,  who  was  for  years  President  of  the 
Roswell  mills.  It  is  today  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  "William  E.  Baker.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  has  been  long  since  deceased ;  and  ehe 
is  now  spending  the  tranquil  and  serene  eventide  of  her 
life  amid  the  scenes  of  her  youth.  Mrs.  Baker  was  one 
of  the  attendants  at  the  wedding  of  President  Roosevelt's 
mother. 


Phoenix  HalL  In  outward  appearance,  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  old  Bulloch  home  is  Phoe- 
nix Hall,  which  faces  the  open  court  or  driveway  leading 
to  the  former  mansion.  There  .is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  built  at  first  entirely  of  wood  and  that  when  after 
the  prevalent  fashion  of  the  period,  it  was  formally 
opened  with  a  house-warming,  it  took  fire  and  burned  to 
the  gromid,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  assembled  guests 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  On  being  rebuilt,  the  wood  was 
replaced  with  brick,  and  the  building  stands  today  intftctt 
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as  substantial  as  when  it  was  first  erected.  This  was  the 
home  of  Major  John  Dimwody,  who  was  related  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Bullochs.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
C^eneral  Andrew  J.  Hansell,  the  successor  to  Barrington 
King,  as  president  of  the  Roswell  Mills. 


The  First  Sewing 

Machine:  Invented 
by  Dr.  Goulding. 


The  Grave  of 

Dr.  Goulding.  ^  Volume  II. 


The  Grave  of 

Roswell  King. 


Where  a  President's 
Grandfather  Sleeps. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  early  pioneers 
of  Cobb  were :  Taliaferro  McAfee, 
Colonel  Merritt,  Osbum  Mullins,  Daniel  Reid,  Isaac  Q-rey, 
Thomas  Hairston,  Daniel  E.  Turner,  L.  Simpson,  Mat- 
thias Bates,  John  L.  Moore,  James  Anderson,  Josiah 
Massey,  William  C.  Greene,  Simon  Strickland,  Benbrai 
Benson,  Allen  A.  Winn,  Archibald  Howell,  Samuel  M. 
Malony,  Milliam  Malony,  Joseph  D.  Shewmake,  Samuel 
Young,  William  Mayes,  Robert  Lemon,  William  Guess, 
Martin  Adams,  Bradley  Smith,  Jackson  Gregory,  Wil- 
liam W.  Duncan,  Lema  Kirtley,  John  Bowe,  George  W. 
Winter,  Homas  Pritchard,  Alfred  Eldwards,  Wiley 
Roberts,  James  Foot,  sen.,  George  W.  Gober,  William  B. 
Crane,  John  B.  Brockmau,  T.  H.  MeClusky,  P.  M.  Oliver, 
Thomas  Whitehead,  Robert  Groves,  D.  Moore,  and 
others. 
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To  the  foregoing  liet  may  be  added  Boswell  King,  the 
founder  of  Boswell;  Barrington  King,  his  son;  G«n. 
Andrew  J.  Hansell,  long  president  of  the  Rofrwell  mills ; 
Major  Dnnwody;  Joseph  Morris,  and  E.  T.  Latimer. 
Thomas  I.  Oglesby,  father  of  the  two  well  known  finan- 
ciers and  business  men  of  Quitman,  Ga.,  was  also  an 
early  settler.  He  w^as  one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers 
of  cotton  gins.  As  early  as  1849,  Dr.  Cox  established  a 
water  cure  saniiarium  at  the  baae  of  Kennesaw  mountain, 
to  which  a  number  of  people  from  the  malarial  districts 
resorted. 


On  September  16,  1833,  Judge  John  W.  Hooper  pre- 
siding, the  firat  session  of  the  Superior  Court  was  held  at 
Marietta  and  the  first  Grand  Jury  was  sworn  as  follows : 
Jacob  R.  Brooks,  George  Baker,  Simpson  Byer,  James 
Berry,  Ferdinand  Jett,  William  B.  Malone,  Sidney  F. 
Fouche,  John  W.  Lowrey,  John  Moore  James  L.  Davis, 
William  Pursell,  John  Page,  William  Harris,  Daniel  May, 
John  Clay,  John  James,  Samuel  Hannon,  David  Ken- 
nedy, James  Power. 


Cobb's  Noted  Two  of  Georgia's  honored  Chief-Esecu- 
Residents.         tives  belong  to  the  roster  of  Cobb's  distin- 
guished residents.     Governor  Qharles  J. 
McDonald  and  Governor  Joseph  M.  Brown. 

David  Irwin,  an  eminent  jurist  of  the  ante-hellum 
period,  lived  at  Marietta.  He  was  the  first  Judge  of  the 
Blue  Eidge  Circuit,  an  office  which  he  held  by  virtue  of 
several  different  elections.  He  served  continuously  from 
1851  to  1855  when  Joseph  E.  Brown  succeeded  him;  and 
again,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  he  resumed  his  old 
place  on  the  bench,  retaining  it  from  1865  to  1868.  With 
Thomas  E.  R.  Cobb  and  Richard  H.  Clarke,  he  was  one 
of  the  original  codifiers  of  the  laws  of  Georgia.  As  first 
named,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Le^slature 
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to  execute  this  task  were :  Iverson  L.  Harris,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson  and  David  Irwin.  The  first  two  declined  to 
serve,  whereupon  Judge  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cobb  were  sub- 
stituted for  them.  The  importance  to  Georgia  of  the 
work  performed  by  this  great  trio  of  lawyers  hardly 
admits  of  exaggeration.  Judge  Irwin  reached  the  ripe 
old  nge  of  79.    He  died  in  Marietta. 


George  D.  Anderson,  a  brilliant  young  Soufc  Caro- 
linian, settled  in  Cobb  soon  after  the  new  county  was 
opened.  He  filled  a  number  of  high  positions;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  to 
investigate  certain  alleged  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the 
Indians.  He  achieved  distinction  on  the  'bench ;  but  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  he  died  suddenly,  at  Spring 
Place,  in  Murray  County,  Ga.,  while  holding  court.  His 
son,  Dr.  William  D.  Anderson,  began  a  career  of  unusual 
promise  in  Georgia  polities,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  way 
to  Congress  when  he  relinquished  bis  ambitions  for  public 
life,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  entered  the 
Methodist  pulpit,  and  became  quite  a  noted  preacher. 

William  H.  Sparks,  a  distinguished  minister,  who  in 
his  old  age  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  compiling  his 
"Memories  of  Fifty  Tears"  spent  the  evening  of  Ms  life 
at  Marietta. 

Dr.  George  White,  the  famous  author  of  the  two  price- 
less volumes,  "White's  Statistics  of  Qeoi*gia"  and 
"White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,"  lived  here 
for  several  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  an  educator. 
William  H.  Underwood,  the  noted  wit,  died  at  Marietta, 
while  making  the  rounds  of  his  judicial  circuiL  Here 
lived  Colonel  James  D.  Waddell,  a  gallant  soldier,  long 
clerk  of  the  Geor^a  House  of  Representatives.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  biography  of  Judge  Linton  Stepliens. 
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The  distinguislied  William  G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York, 
who  built  the  great  tunnel  undeioeath  the  Hudson,  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  achievements  of  modem  engineer- 
ing skill,  was  a  native  of  Oobb.  To  complete  this  gigantic 
project  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $70,000,000  was  re- 
quired. The  management  of  the  Wilson  presidential 
campaign  in  1912  devolved  largely  upon  Mr.  McAdoo, 
doe  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  campaign  manager. 

George  N.  Lester,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, a  Captain  in  the  Civil  War  who  lost  an  arm  in 
the  struggle,  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Oouii,  and  a  lawyer 
of  high  rank,  lived  at  Marietta,  He  assisted  Judge  Irwin 
in  revising  the  Code  of  O-eorgla  and  held  at  one  time  l^e 
office  of  Supreme  Court  Reporter.  He  sought  election 
to  the  Federal  Congress  but  was  narrowly  defeated  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Pelton. 

Brigadier-General  William  Phillips  who  oi^anized 
and  oommianded  the  famous  Legion  which  was  called  by 
his  name  during  the  Civil  War  lived  at  Marietta.  He 
became  a  lawyer  of  some  note,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
four-score  years. 

John  B.  Goodwin,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
Cobb.  He  was  twice  mayor  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
John  W.  Robertson,  formerly  an  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State,  lived  in  Cobb.  This  was  also  the  home  of  Colonel 
R.  T.  Nesbitt,  for  several  years  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 


But  the  most  distinguished  resident  of  Marietta  was 
United  States  Senator  Alexander  Stephens  Clay.  After 
serving  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
presiding  with  great  dignity  over  the  deliberations  of 
each  body,  he  was  elected  in  1896  to  succeed  General 
John  B.  Gordon  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  twice  successively  re-elected  to  this  high  office  and 
was  entering  upon  his  third  term  when  his  brilliant  career 
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of  usefulness  in  the  public  eouncils  was  suddenly  termi- 
nated. The  cause  of  his  death  was  an  affection  of  the 
stomach.  Even  when  the  hand  of  disease  was  laid  heavily 
upon  him  and  the  end  was  fast  approaching,  he  remained 
at  his  post  of  duty  like  a  sentinel  of  ancient  Rome.  He 
literally  died  "with  all  his  harness  on  and  every  buckle 
shining  bright."  The  funeral  of  Senator  Clay  at  Marietta 
will  long  be  remembered.  He  was  a  native  of  Cobb,  in 
which  county  he  was  bom  on  September  25,  1853.  His 
death  occurred  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  13,  1910.  He 
was  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  survived 
by  his  father  and  mother.  The  residence  of  Senator  Clay 
in  Marietta  stands  in  a  grove  of  trees,  facing  the  rail- 
road. 


COFFEE 

Created  bv  Legislative  Act,  February  9,  1S51,  from  parts  of  three 
couDtles:  Appling.  Irwin  and  Tellolr.  Named  for  General  John  CoHee,  a 
dlBtlngulsbed  loldler,  who  was  twice  elected  to  CoDgrees  from  Georgia. 
EUuglas,  the  county-eeat,  named  lor  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  nunola. 
When  organlied  In  ISEI,  Coffee  Included  a  part  of  Ben  Hill. 

Qeneral  John  Coffee  was  an  Indian  fighter  whose 
services  to  the  State  on  the  frontier,  extending  over  a 
number  of  years,  made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  of  his  day  in  Georgia.  Though  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  State  he  was  bom,  in  1784,  he  came  to 
Georgia  at  an  early  age,  settling  first  in  Hancock  and 
afterwards  in  Telfair.  The  latter  county  then  embraced 
an  area  of  800  square  miles  and  was  rich  in  game,  afford- 
ing the  young  pioneer  an  abundance  of  sport.  He  often 
spent  weeks  with  his  gnn  in  the  pathless  solitudes  of  the 
forest.  It  was  chiefly  the  region  of  coontry  around  his 
home  and  in  upper  Florida,  which  supplied  the  arena  for 
his  activities  as  a  soldier.  He  built  a  highway  through 
the  wilderness  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  Iiis  troops 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  was  known  as  the 
"Old  Coffee  Boad."    Today  a  part  of    it    forms    the 
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bomiclary  line  between  Berrien  and  Coffee  Counties.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  showy  gifts,  but  he  possessed  great 
strength  of  character.  General  Coffee  was  twice  elected 
to  Congress  but  did  not  live  to  complete  bis  second  term, 
the  unexpired  portion  of  whioh  was  filled  by  "William  C. 
Dawson,  of  Greene. 


Historical  Hernando  de  Soto,  in  the  spring  of  1540, 
Tradittons.  probably  passed  through  Coffee  County,  on 
his  famous  expedition  in  search  of  gold.  One 
of  the  Indian  villages  at  which  he  stopped  in  South  Geor- 
gia was  Taolli.  Says  Jones,  in  Vol.  I,  History  of  Geor- 
gia: "The  site  of  Taolli  cannot  now  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained; but  since  it  was  near  Ak^hese,  whi(;h,  according  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  is  the  Muscogee  name  for  the  Oemulgee 
River,  we  may  not  greatly  err  in  locating  it  somewhere  in 
Irwin  or  Coffee  Connty.  [Irwin,  at  the  present  time,  does 
not  reach  to  the  Ocanulgee  Biver.] 


Original  Settlers.    See  Appling  and  Irwin  Counties,  from 
which  Coffee  was  formed. 


To  the  list  of  pioneers  may  be  added:  Daniel  Lott, 
Geoi^e  Wilcox,  Nathaniel  Ashley,  James  Ward,  Abram 
Hargroves,  Elijah  Paulk,  John  Vickers,  Hampton  Tan- 
ner, Moses  Kirkland,  James  Pearson,  Hal  Peterson, 
Himerick  Meeks,  John  Ricketson,  John  M.  Spence,  Staf- 
ford Davis,  Dunk  Douglas,  and  John  Gaskins.* 

Douglas,  the  county-seat  of  Coffee,  is  one  of  the  busi- 
est young  towns  of  South  Georgia,  a  center  of  numerous 
commercial  activities.   It  is  destined  to  become  an  impor- 

I   furnished   by    JudK«   W.    P.    Wftrd.    Ordlnair    (X 
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tant  city  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  far-sighted 
men  of  affairs  who,  foreseeii^  the  possibilities  of  the 
town,  located  here  at  an  early  period  were :  Ben  Peterson, 
C.  A.  Ward,  Dr.  John  Barber,  P.  W.  Dart,  J.  R.  Overman, 
Marshall  Ashley,  J.  "W".  Qnincy,  Dr.  "W.  F.  Sibbett,  J.  P. 
Overstreet,  J.  M.  Dent,  Prank  Sweat,  and  Joe  Brewer. 
In  the  fall  of  1911  a  handsome  Confederate  monument 
was  unveiled  at  Douglas  to  the  heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause. 


COLQUITT 

Created  by  Leglalatlve  Act,  February  26,  1856,  from  Irwin  and  Thomaa 
Counties.  Kamed  for  Hon.  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  one  o(  the  most  noted  ol 
Georxla'B  ante-bellum  Jurists  and  statesmen. '  Moultrie,  tha  couDty-seat, 
named  tor  Geoeral  Wllllani  Moultrie,  of  the  Revolution. 

Judge  "Walter  T.  Colquitt  w«s  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly gifted  of  Georgia's  antG-bellmn  statesmen.  As  an 
orator  his  achievements  on  tlie  hustings  have  rarely  been 
excelled ;  he  was  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  jurist 
of  high  rank;  and  by  reason  of  his  prestige  as  a.  popular 
leader  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Colquitt  came  of  English  stodi  and  was 
bom  in  Halifax  Comity,  Va.,  on  December  27, 1799.  Hia 
boyhood  days  were  S'peot  in  Hancock  County,  Qa,, 
whither  his  parents  removed  and  he  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  famous  academy  at  Mount  Zion.  Later  he 
located  in  Columbus,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig; 
but,  on  the  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  he 
gave  his  support  to  Van  Buren,  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Notwithstanding  this  change  of  front — the  result 
of  deliberate  conviction— he  was  soon  thereafter  elected 
to  tiie  United  States  Senate,  where  his  power  as  an  ad- 
vocate was  most  distinctly  felt ;  but  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  1848,  taking  no  further  part  in  politics.  Judge  Col- 
quitt died  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  while  in  the  merid- 
ian of  life,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.    He  is  buried  in  Linn- 
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wood  Cemetery,  on  the  Jeter  lot,  where  his  grave  is  un- 
marked. Judge  Colquitt  was  three  times  married.  Of 
his  children — ^Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  "the  hero  of  Olustee," 
became  a  Major-General  in  the  Confederate  army,  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  and  United  States  Senator;  while  Pey- 
ton H.  Colquitt  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
while  leading  a  gallant  charge,  in  the  battle  of  Chicka-. 
mauga,  in  1863. 

Recollections  of 

of  Judge  Walter  Volume  II. 

T.  Colquitt. 


Moultrie:  An  Out-      Written   only  in  bare  facts,  strip- 
linc  Sketch.  ped  of  any  embellishments,  the  his- 

tory of  Moultrie  for  the  past  twenty 
years  reads  like  a  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  Two 
decades  ago,  the  population  of  Moultrie  was  ninety  souls. 
Ten  years  later  the  town  numbered  2,250  inhabitants; 
and,  according  to  a  local  census  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  there  were  living  within  the  corporate  limits  5,045 
people.  Twenty  years  ago  the  business  enterprises  of 
Moultrie  consisted  of  some  half  dozen  grog  shops  and 
grocery  stores  combined.  Today  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  solid  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments.  There  was  not  a  bank  in  Moultrie  until 
1896.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three  strong  banks 
with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  over  $1,250,000.  Using 
census  figures  and  bank  deposits  as  a  basis  of  comparison, 
the  official  records  of  the  government  show  that  in  per 
capita  of  wealth,  Moultrie  outstrips  any  other  city  in 
Georgia.  The  first  railroad  reached  the  future  town, 
then  a  mere  village,  in  1896.  This  was  the  Georgia 
Northern.  Today  there  are  five  lines  entering  the  city: 
The  Georgia  Northern,  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and 
Atlantic,  the  Valdosta,  Moultrie  and  Western,  the  Flint 
River  and  Northeastern  and  the  Georgia  and  Florida.    It 
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is  an  item  of  some  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
ont  of  the  many  hundred  adult  residents  of  Moultrie, 
only  one  is  a  native  of  Colquitt.  The  type  of  citizenship 
is  unusually  high.  There  is  not  a  community  in  Georgia 
in  which  a  larger  percentage  of  the  people  stand  for 
good  morals  and  progressive  business  methods. 


To  mention  some  of  the  pioneer  spirits  who  imparted 
the  first  impetus  of  growth  to  the  future  town,  the  list 
is  headed  by  the  present  wide-awake  and  popular  mayor, 
Hon.  "W.  C.  Vereen.  Mr.  Vereen  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  the  State,  a  captain  of  industry,  a  leader  in 
the  religious  as  well  as  in  the  business  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  man  respected  by  all  for  his  unblemished 
character.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hall,  a  large  wholesale  dealer,  was 
an  early  settler  in  the  town  to  whose  growth  he  has  made 
substantial  contributions.  He  is  one  of  the  financial 
pillars  of  Moultrie.  Colonel  Z.  H.  Clark,  a  banker,  has 
for  seventeen  years  been  a  powerful  factor  in  local  affairs 
and  to  him  is  due  in  large  measure  the  splendid  school 
system  for  which  the  town  is  noted.  The  late  Eev.  E.  H. 
Bryan,  pastor  of  the  first  church,  organized  here 
in  the  early  days,  was  the  religious  pioneer  of  Moultrie. 
Judge  B.  L.  Shipp,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Georgia  Bar,  was  among  the  first  lawyers  and  also  one 
of  the  first  mayors.  The  Pidcocks,  including  the  late 
John  Pidcock,  J.  N.  Pidcock,  C.  W.  Pideoek,  and  F.  R. 
Pidcock,  were  the  builders  of  the  Georgia  Northern  Rail- 
road. The  last  three  still  own  and  operate  the  line  and 
are  active  citizens  of  Moultrie.  The  late  W.  B.  Dukes 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  community  in 
the  early  days.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  built  the  present  court  house,  an  edifice  universally 
admired  by  visitors.  Mr.  A.  Huber,  a  wealthy  landowner, 
has  possibly  erected  more  buildings  in  Moultrie  than  any 
other  one  citizen.    Judge  W.  A.  Covington,  a  resident  of 
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Moultrie,  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
a  great  temperance  leader  to  whose  powerful  advocacy 
in  the  Georgia  Legislature  is  chiefly  due  the  present 
State-wide  prohibition  law.* 


Created  by  Legislative  Act,  December  10.  17 M.  from  Richmond 
County.  Named  tor  the  great  naTlfiator  and  discoverer  ol  tbe  Western 
HemlsphoTB,  Christopher  Columbus.  AppUog,  tbe  county-aeat,  named  for 
the  noted  Appling  family,  to  which  Colonel  Daniel  Appling,  an  officer  of 
the  War  of  IS12,  belonged.  When  flrst  organixed  in  ITM  Columbia  Includ- 
ed tbe  greater  part  of  UcDuftle. 

At  Hopeweil,  on  the  Kiokee,  a  treaty  of  good-will  be- 
tween the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Creek  nation  of 
Indians  was  negotiated  on  April  17,  1786.  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Hawkins,  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  General 
Andrew  Pickens,  and  Joseph  Martin,  Esq.,  witnessed  the 
compact  on  tbe  part  of  the  State.  But  the  treaty  was 
repudiated  by  the  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Alex- 
ander McGillivray,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  was  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  long  protracted  struggle  known 
as  the  Oconee  War. 


The  Tomb  of  Daniel     Just  to  the  south  of  the  court  house, 
Marshall.  in  the  town  of  Appling,  on  the  old 

Augusta  road,  rest  the  mortal  ashes 
of  Daniel  Marshall,  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Georgia;  and  on  the  handsome  marble  stone  which  marks 
the  sacred  spot  is  chiselled  the  following  epitaph: 

Rev.  Daniel  Marsha]!.  Born  1706.  Died  1784. 
Pioneer  Baptist  minister,  Establislied  Kiokee,  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Georgia,  in  1772.  Erected  bj 
the  People  of  Georgia,  in  1903,  id  recognition  of  bis 
devotion  and  consecmtion  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 


3  Sketch  the  author  la  Indebted 
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Old  Kiokee:  Daniel 

MarshaH'K  Arrest.  Volume  II. 


Moses  Waddell.  In  the  spring  of  1794,  there  came  to 
Mount  Carmel:  Columbia  County,  from  his  former  home 
in  North  Carolina,  a  devout  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned educators  of  his  day :  Dr.  Moses  Waddell.  Two 
miles  and  a  half  east  of  the  present  site  of  Appling,  be 
established  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  in  Gteorgia  a 
school  which  he  called  Mount  Carmel.  Says  Ex-Governor 
Northen:  "Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  was  William 
H.  Crawford,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  whose  entire 
scholastic  training  was  received  from  Dr.  Waddell,  since 
he  never  attended  any  other  institution  of  learning.  About 
this  time,  Dr.  Waddell  received  a  call  to  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Calhoun 
Settlement,  so  called  because  the  family  of  Calbouns  had 
selected  thia  part  of  upper  South  Carolina  for  settlement 
when  they  were  driven  from  Virginia  by  the  Indians  in 
1756.  Patrick  Calhoun,  the  father  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  settlement,  and  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

"Here  Dr.  Waddell  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  first  wife,  Miss  Catherine  Calhoun,  the  only 
daughter  of  Patrick  Calhoun.  In  1795,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Columbia  County,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cal- 
houn. She  survived  the  marriage  by  little  more  than  a 
year,  leaving  an  infant  daughter  who  soon  followed  the 
mother.  John  C  Calhoun,  the  younger  brother,  was 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Waddell  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  prepared  for  the  Junior  class  at  Tale 
College.  While  in  attendance  at  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege in  Virginia  in  1793,  he  became  greatly  attached  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woodson  Pleasants.  The  acquaintance 
culminated  in  an  engagement  but  the  parents  of  Miss 
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Pleasants  objected  because  the  home  of  the  young  min- 
ister was  located  in  the  wilds  of  Georgia,  a  frontier  State 
exposed  to  devastation  by  Indians.  The  yonng  people 
accepted  the  situation,  and  later  Mr.  "Waddell  married 
Miss  Calhoim.  After  her  death,  he  remained  a  widower 
four  years,  and,  having  learned  that  Miss  Pleasants  was 
still  unmarried,  he  renewed  his  suit  and  was  married  to 
her  in  1800.'" 


Captain  Thomas  With  the  single  exception  of  John 
Cobb :  A  Noted  Hames,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
Centenarian.  buried  at  Marietta,  the  record  for  lon- 

gevity in  this  State  belongs  to  a  former 
resident  of  Columbia:  Captain  Thomas  Cobb — an  ances- 
tor of  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Judge  Henry  L.  Benning,  of 
Mrs.  Samuel  Spencer,  and  of  many  well  known  people 
of  Georgia.  He  was  also  a  brother  of  John  Cobb, 
of  Jefferson,  from  whom  the  Cobbs  of  Athens  are  de- 
scended. Captain  Cobb  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution. 
He  came  to  Georgia  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  purchased 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Columbia,  outlived  not  only 
his  children  but  most  of  his  grandchildren,  and  died  at 
the  phenomenal  age  of  110  years,  possessed  of  large 
holdings. 

There  are  various  traditions  among  the  descendants 
of  Captain  Cobb  respecting  the  age  to  which  he  attained. 
Some  place  it  at  115  years,  some  at  120,  and  some  even 
as  high  as  130  years.  But  these  figures  are  probably 
exaggerated. 

White  puts  the  age  of  Captain  Cobb  at  110  years. 
From  this  recognized  authority  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph:" 

"Captain  Cobb,  aged  110.  *He  was  a  native  of  Buck- 
ingham Coimty,  Va.  His  patriotism  induced  him  to  take 
part  with  the  country  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
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of  these  States  and  he  was  often  associated  in  the  counsels 
of  the  chiefs  of  those  startling  times.  He  held  offices 
nnder  the  Commonwealth,  after  it  obtained  self-govern- 
ment, and  removed  to  Georgia  about  the  year  1783.  He 
was  an  agriculturist,  and  the  efficient  manager  of  his 
plantation  for  eighty  or  ninety  years.  Such  was  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mind  and  physical  activity  that  he 
was  surrounded  with  abundance  under  every  difficulty  of 
season.  Perhaps  no  man  in  Georgia,  during  so  long  a 
time,  enjoyed  so  much  entirely  from  his  own  resources'." 

There  is  quite  an  amusing  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  old  man  was  ninety  years  of  age  he  became 
possessed  of  matrimonial  Intentions.  According'ly  he 
mounted  his  nag  and  rode  twenty-five  miles  across  the 
country  on  horseback  to  visit  the  lady  in  qaestion.  On 
arrival,  he  was  met  at  the  gate  by  a  servant  who  offered 
to  help  him  alight.  But  the  old  man  waived  him  aside. 
"Tut,  tut!"  said  he;  "get  away!  I've  come  a-courtin." 

His  last  will  and  testament,  dated  April  29,  1831, 
when  his  age  was  109,  is:  on  file  in  the  counfr  court  house 
at  Appling.  He  begins  by  saying  iiiat  he  is  "extremely 
debilitated"  but— despite  his  five  score  years  and  nine — 
in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  To  the  two 
children  of  his  grandson.  Senator  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  he 
left  nineteen  negro  slaves,  besides  a  half  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal.  He  adds  that 
he  is  under  greater  obligations  to  Senator  Cobb  than  to 
his  other  relatives  "for  fcircumstances  not  necessary  to 
be  made  known."  To  his  granddaughter,  Sally  Cobb 
Lamar,  he  left  seventeen  negro  slaves,  in  addition  to  a 
half  interest  in  his  estate,  real  and  personal;  and  she 
became  the  largest  beneficiary  of  bis  will  since 
her  handsome  portion  was  undivided.  He  also  appor- 
tioned a  lot  of  slave  property  among  other  relatives.  The 
executors  named  in  his  will  were  Peter  Lamar  and  Wil- 
liam Payne,  but  the  former  alone  qualified.  The  old  home 
place  of  Captain  Cobb  stood  near  the  present  boundary 
line  between  Columbia  and  McDuffie  Counties ;  and  in  this 
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immediate  locality,  but  on  the  McDufBe  side  of  the  line, 
there  is  still  a  post-office  called  Cobbham. 


The  climate  of  Columbia  seems  to  have  been  conducive 
to  old  age.  Another  centenarian  was  David  Hodge.  It- 
is  not  known  exactly  to  what  limit  of  life  he  attained  but 
at  the  age  of  102  years  he  took  the  marriage  vows.  The 
uniqne  event  called  forth  the  following  comment  from 
the  Augusta  Chronicle : 

"The  spirit  of  Seventy-sis  I  Another  hero  of  the 
Kevolution  has  fallen — before  the  shrine  of  hymen  I  On 
the  23rd  ult.  was  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony, 
by  John  McGehee,  Esq.,  Mr.  David  Hodge,  aged  one 
hundred  and  two  years  and  two  months,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bailey,  aged  forty  years,  both  of  Columbia  County,  Ga. 
Mr.  Hodge  was  at  Braddoek's  defeat  and  served  throngh- 
ont  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War." 


Captain  Leonard  Marbnry  died  at  the  age  of  93.  He 
left  ninety-six  descendants.  During  the  past  decade  two 
unmarried  daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Crawford 
died,  both  of  them  near  the  century  mark. 


Lieutenant  James  Hamilton,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion from  Columbia,  lies  in  nn  unmarked  grave  on  Kiokee 
Creek. 


Original  Settlers.     Among  the  original  settlers  of  Colum- 
bia  were:    Colonel  William  Candler, 
Captain  Thomas  Cobb,  Colonel  William  Few,  Colonel 
Benjamin  Few,  Captain  Ignatius  Few,  Captain  Charles 
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Crawford,  Dr.  Nathan  Crawford,  Hon.  Peter  Crawford, 
Major  Joel  Crawford,  Kev.  Daniel  Marshal!,  Rev.  Ahra- 
ham  Marshall,  John  Lamar,  Basil  Lamar,  John  Benning, 
Jesse  Bull,  James  Fleming,  Richard  Dnnn,  Benjamin 
Dnnn,  John  Dunn,  Thomas  White,  Joseph  Mattock,  John 
HoUiday,  Colonel  Daniel  Appling,  David  Bushnell,  Joel 
Cloud,  William  Drane,  Jesse  Winfrey,  John  Ray,  the 
Doziers,  the  Waltons,  and  numerous  other  families.  Most 
of  these  bore  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
not  a  few  of  them  officers  of  distinction.  Some  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Columbia  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wrightsboro,  a  part  of  the  county  aftenrards  included 
in  MeDnffie. 

Columbia's  Distin-  In  the  year  1768,  when  Columbia  was 
g^uirfied  Resirfents.  still  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Colonel  William  Candler,  a  surveyor 
by  profession,  came  to  Georgia  and  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  Quaker  settlement,  which  was  first 
known  as  Brandon  but  which  in  1770  became  Wriglits- 
boro.  The  old  town  is  still  to  be  found  upon  the  map  in 
the  upper  part  of  what  is  now  McDuffie;  but  from  1777 
to  1790  it  formed  a  part  of  the  county  of  Richmond. 
Colonel  Candler  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  traced  his 
lineage  in  an  unbroken  line  back  to  an  officer  of  the  same 
name  in  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  The  family  in  after  years 
adhered  strongly  to  the  established  church;  but  CoIoupI 
Candler,  if  not  himself  a  Quaker,  was  allied  to  this  gentle 
sect  through  his  wife,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Ignatius  A. 
Pew,  was  not  only  a  Quaker  but  a  preacher."  Witli  such 
an  impulse  of  heredity,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  an  army  of  distinguished  ministers  should 
have  sprung  from  this  virile  and  devout  stock. 

Colonel  Candler  bore  an  active  part  in  the  struggle 
for  independence;  and  when  Upper  Georgia  was  over- 
run by  the  Tories  he  assisted  General  Elijah  Clarke  in 
transporting  the  helpless  women  and  children  of  the 
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Broad  River  region  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the 
mountains  in  Tennessee.  He  died  in  3784,  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  His  descendants  in  Georgia  are  legion. 
The  long  list  includes:  Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  the  first 
president  of  Emory  College;  Governor  Allen  D.  Candler; 
Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler;  Judge.  John  S.  Candler,  a 
former  occupant  of  the  Supreme  Bench;  Asa  G.  Candler, 
the  well-known  financier  and  manufacturer;  and  a  host 
of  otherp. 


On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  came  also  the  Fews,  who 
likewise  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wrightsboro. 
Captain  Ignatius  Few  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Candler  and  from  this  union  came  Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few, 
who  was  early  in  life  a  skeptic  but  afterwards  became  a 
minister  and  a  college  president.  Colonel  William  Few 
and  Colonel  Benjamin  Few  were  both  officers  of  note  in 
the  patriot  army,  while  the  former  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  organic 
law  of  the  United  States.  Captain  James  Few,  another 
brother,  was  styled  "the  first  martyr  of  American  lib- 
erty." He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  famous  insar- 
rection  of  1771,  in  North  Carolina,  known  as  the  battle 
of  Alamance;  and  for  the  part  which  he  played  in  this 
tragic  prelude  to  the  drama  of  independence  he  was 
hanged  by  order  of  Governor  Tryon.  The  Fews  were 
of  Quaker  anteeedantK,  hut  embraced  Methodism  at  an 
early  period. 

The  noted  Dr.  Mosea  Waddell  for  a  number  of  years 
taught  school  at  Mount  Carmel. 


It  was  on  Kiokee  Creek,  in  Columbia,  not  far  from 
the  Savannah  River,  that  the  standard  of  the  Baptist 
faith  was  first  planted  in  Georgia  by  the  Marshalls — 
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Daniel  and  Abraham.  Billingtoo  M.  Sanders,  another 
land-mark  of  this  denomination,  first  saw  the  light  in 
Columbia. 

The  famous  old  centenarian,  Captain  Thomas  Cobb, 
settled  npon  his  baronial  acres  in  this  connty,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutioli;  and  here  his  illnstrious  grand-son, 
Senator  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  was  bom.  For  the  latter, 
Cobb  Connty  was  named.  John  Banning,  who  married 
his  daughter  Sarah,  was  the  grandfather  of  Judge  Henry 
L.  Benning,  of  Columbus. 

Colonel  Daniel  Appling,  an  oflScer  of  distinction  in 
the  war  of  1812,  lived  and  died  in  Columbia.  The  county- 
seat  was  named  for  his  father,  John  Appling,  an  early 
settler,  whose  residence  was  at  this  place  while  the  county 
of  Appling,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  was  named 
for  Colonel  Appling  himself. 


Here,  too,  lived  the  Crawfords^  a  family  whose  gifted 
representatives  have  been  prominent  in  the  public  life 
of  the  State,  since  the  days  of  tlie  Bevolution.  The  great 
"William  H.  Crawford,  though  a  native  of  Virginia,  was 
for  years  a  resident  of  Columbia.  He  represented  this 
country  at  the  Court  of  France,  where  his  impressive 
figure  when  arrayed  in  court  dress  is  said  to  have  fasci- 
nated the  great  Napoleon.  He  was  twice  United  States 
Senator,  twice  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  except  for 
an  unfortunate  attack  of  paralysis,  might  have  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  an  office  which  he  missed 
by  only  a  few  votes.  The  distinguished  George  W.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary  of  War,  member  of  Congress,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  whose  last  public  service  was  to  preside 
over  the  famous  Secession  Convention  of  1861,  was  born 
in  Columbia.  Major  Joel  Crawford,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary 
line  between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  was  bom  here.  This 
was  also  the  home  of  Dr.  Nathan  Crawford,  one  of  the 
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first  physicians  successfully  to  perform  the  delicate  sur- 
gical operation  known  as  trepanning  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  skull.  The  noted  George  McDuffie  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  a  native  of  Columbia.  George  Gary,  an  early 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  lived  in  this  county; 
and  here  was  born  Colonel  John  C.  E^d,  an  author  of 
legal  text-books  widely-known  throughout  the  South. 


Created  by  Leglalative  Act,  December  11.  1828.  Named  tor  th« 
Co  we  las.  or  Loner  Creeks,  whose  chler  capital  was  Coneta  Town,  on 
the  west  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  BiTer,  two  miles  below  tbe  present 
city  o(  Columbus.  Fort  Mitchell  was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  town,  which  here  commanded  an  Important  bend  in  the  stream,  known 
to  the  acatlered  trlbeg,  far  and  near,  because  of  Ita  fancied  reeemblanco  to 
a  ieiTiant.  Coweta  Falls  was  the  name  given  to  the  Rapids  In  the  Chatta- 
hoochee above  Columbus.  The  county  of  Coweta  waa  formed  from  aomfl 
of  the  land  acquired  by  the  State,  under  the  treaty  of  Indian  Sprlnfpi,  In 
1SI6,  and  was  so  catted  In  commemoration  of  the  part  taken  by  the  braTe 
.chief  of  the  Cowetaa,  General  William  Mcintosh,  tn  ceding  the  Creek  lauds 
to  the  whits,  an  act  of  friendship  lor  which  he  was  subsequently  murdered 
t>y  a  band  of  Creek  Indians,  Newnan,  the  county-seat  of  Coweta,  was 
named  for  Qeneral  Daniel  Newnan.  a  dlstlngutshed  sotdler  of  Qeorgla  In 
the  Indian  wars  and  a  membr  ot  ConsreBS,  Qeneral  Newnan  Dlla  an 
unmarked  Brave  in  Walker  county,  at  Green's  Lake,  near  Rossrllle,  Ga. 
When  orsanlied  in  ISSS  Coweta  Included  parts  of  two  other  counties: 
Campbell  and  Heard. 

Bullsboro:  A  Lost     Two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east 
Town.  of  the  present  town  of  Newnan,  on 

the  old  Fayetteville  road,  there  for- 
merly stood  a  settlement,  the  last  vestige  of  which  has 
long  since  disappeared.  The  name  of  the  village  was 
Bullsboro.  Here  Coweta  County's  first  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  located.  The  distinguished  Judge  Walter  T. 
Colquitt,  afterwards  a  United  States  Senator,  organized 
at  this  place  the  first  Superior  Court  and  empanelled  the 
first  Grand  Jurors.  The  following  outline  sketch  of  this 
forgotten  town,  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hardaway, 
regent  of  Sarah  Dickinson  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  B.    Says 
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"At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Coweta  County 
was  a  wilderness  occupied  by  the  Indians.  As  early  as 
1820,  however,  settlers  began  to  enter  this  region,  coming 
from  the  eastern  counties  of  Georgia  and  from  the  two 
Carolinas.  The  town  center  which  seemed  to  leap  spon- 
taneously into  existence  was  called  Bullsboro.  The  little 
community  boasted  a  store,  a  physician,  and  two  churches 
— Baptist  and  Presbyterian;  and  this  modest  combina- 
tion was  the  only  excuse  for  a  town  which  Coweta  could 
boast  until  a  gentleman  named  Winfield  gave  to  the  Bap- 
tists several  acres  of  land  situated  where  the  town  of 
Newnan  now  stands.  The  donation  thus  made  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  pastor's  home,  a  cemetery,  a  chnrch, 
and  a  school  honse.  There  were  already  in  this  locality 
quite  a  few  residents;  and  after  the  Baptist  chnrch  was 
removed  from  Bullsboro  to  this  new  site,  a  number  of 
other  people  settled  in  the  neighborhood." 

"It  was  not  long  before  a  gift  of  land  was  also  made 
in  this  quarter  to  the  Presbyterians,  with  the  result  that 
in  1827  the  members  of  this  denomination  likewise  ceased 
to  worship  at  Bullsboro  and  came  to  the  new  town  site, 
where  an  excellent  school  was  built.  Stores  multiplied; 
and  at  an  early  date  the  growing  importance  of  the  young 
town  as  a  center  of  trade  and  travel  necessitated  two 
taverns.  It  was  called  Newnan,  in  honor  of  an  officer  of 
the  State  militia,  General  Daniel  Newnan,  who  achieved 
some  note  as  a  fighter  in  the  Indian  wars  and  afterwards 
represented  the  State  in  Congress." 

"Bullsboro  is  now  marked  by  an  old  pecan  tree  which 
some  ignorant  negro  has  girdled." 

"There  are  two  or  three  small  cabins  near  by;  but 
except  for  these  flecks  in  the  snowy  whiteness  of  an  area 
which  is  now  covered  by  rich  cotton  fields  there  are  here 
no  other  signs  of  life." 

"Dr.  North,  who  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  7th 
Georgia  regiment,  once  told  me  of  a  visit  which  his  father 
and  mother  made  years  ago  to  the  doctor  at  Bullsboro. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antiiony  North  lived  in  the  "White  Oak 
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neighborhood,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  old  county- 
seat  ;  and  after  Mrs.  North  had  for  several  days  suffered 
tortures  from  toothache  they  decided  to  go  to  the  doctor's 
oflBce  in  the  little  town  and  have  the  tooth  extracted,  for 
there  was  no  other  means  of  cure  for  toothache,  in  pioneer 
days,  except  the  forceps.  They  rode  horse-back  through 
the  rough  woods  and,  in  due  time,  arrived  at  the  doctor's 
office,  where  the  troublesome  tooth  was  taken  out;  and 
such  was  the  relief  which  the  sufferer  experienced  after 
an  ordeal  of  pain  which  made  her  for  days  a  stranger  to 
food  of  any  kind  that  hunger  at  once  asserted  itself.  The 
doctor's  wife  invited  them  to  remain  to  dinner,  a  courtesy 
which  they  were  glad  to  accept  in  view  of  the  distance 
which  separated  them  from  home,  and  they  shortly  after- 
wards sat  down  to  a  meal,  which  consisted  of  wheaten 
hoe-cakes,  served  with  cucumbers  pressed  in  salt,  pepper, 
and  buttermilk;  but  Mrs.  North  declared  that  never  in 
her  life  had  she  eaten  so  delightful  a  dinner." 

"This  old  lady  reached  the  age  of  102  years  and  died 
in  1895.  By  a  strange  coincidence  an  English  magazine 
chronicled  the  death,  in  the  north  of  England,  of  a  woman 
of  the  same  name,  Mary  North,  in  the  same  year  and  at 
the  same  age.  It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  Mrs. 
North  received  a  pension,  during  her  life-time,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  as  the  widow 
of  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  a  double  distinction  some- 
what unusual.  Dr.  North,  mentioned  above,  was  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family  of  children  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  which  they  call  lost." 


The  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Coweta 
County  was  held  at  Bullsboro,  in  the  fall  of  1827.  Jndge 
Walter  T.  Colquitt  presided.  The  Solicitor-General  was 
Samuel  A.  Bailey,  and  the  following  pioneer  citizens 
qualified  as  Grand  Jurors:  Isaac  Gray,  foreman;  Eli 
Nason,  James  Caldwell,  Anthony  North,  Samuel  Walker, 
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Nathaniel  Nichol,  Pldward  Seeour,  Thomas  Dyer,  Edward 
Reeves,  Daniel  Webster,  Moses  Kelley,  Lewis  M.  Paulett, 
Robert  0.  Beavers,  Elijah  Hammond,  John  Caldwell,  S. 
Green,  John  Kisor,  Miles  Wood,  and  Daniel  Hull. 


Says  White:  "On  a  tract  of  land  belonging  at  one 
time  to  Major  Cheodle  Cochrane  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  fortification,  eircnlar  in  form,  containing  an  area  of 
from  six  to  ten  acres,  sitnated  on  a  point  of  land  between 
a  small  creek  and  a  branch.  Facing  the  creek  is  an  almost 
perpindieular  precipice,  by  means  of  which  the  fort  was 
made  secnre  against  attack,  while  in  the  rear  there  was 
a  gentle  slope,  which  gave  the  garrison  a  convenient 
means  of  access." 


College  Temple  was  quite  a  noted  school  in  the  early 
days.  It  was  located  in  Newnan  and  was  tanght  by 
Professor  M.  P.  Kellogg.  Other  fine  schools  wHch  came 
later  were  Longstreet  Institute,  Senoia  Institute,  and 
Rock  Springs  Acadwiiy. 


The  Old  Calhoun    As  the  train  leaves  Newnan,  going  to- 
Mansion.  ward  LaOrange,  there  may  be  seen  to 

the  west  of  the  railroad,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent grove  of  forest  oaks,  the  stately  old  mansion  of  Dr. 
Andrew  h.  Calhoun,  long  a  dominant  figure  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  tliis  section.  He  came  of  the  noted 
Abbeville  stock  and  was  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Great  Nui- 
lifier,  who  divided  the  laurels  of  statesmanship  iu  ante- 
bellum days  with  Clay  and  Webster.  Dr.  Calhoun  often 
served  in  the  General  Ass-embly  of  Georgia;  but  the 
demands  of  his  large  practice  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
broad  acres,  baronial  in  extent,  kept  his  love  of  politics 
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somewhat  in  abeyance,  though  his  advice  was  paramoont 
in  the  shaping  of  policies.  Without  permitting  Ms  an- 
thority  to  be  questioned,  he  governed  by  the  golden  nile 
of  kindness  the  feudal  estate  over  which  he  presided.  In 
the  finest  sense  of  the  phrase,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  given  to  hospitality,  courteous  and  brave,  a 
man  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Beside  the 
mansion  house,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  little  cottage 
to  which  Dr.  Calhoun  brought  his  bride,  when  he  first 
came  to  Newnan  in  the  early  foi-ties;  and  here,  in  this 
cosy  nest  of  a  home,  were  bom  his  six  children:  Martha 
Prances,  who  married  Dr.  K.  C.  Divine ;  Ann  Eliza,  who 
married  a  Mr.  Caldwell ;  Dr.  Abner  W.,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in  the  South ;  Susan  Kath- 
arine, who  married  John  B.  Hill;  Judge  Andrew  E.,  a 
jurist  of  high  reputation,  and  Ephraim  Bamsey,  who 
died  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  The  father  of  this 
noted  Georgia  household  attained  to  patriarchal  years, 
passing  away  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-nine. 


Soldiers  of  the  On  an  old  box-fashioned  tombstone, 

Revolution  Buried  in     in  the  lot  of  the  Robinson  family, 
Coweta.  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  in  the  town 

of  Newnan,  is  chiseled  the  following 
epitaph : 


Ranikill  RobiDBon,  departed  tliia  life  on  the  2Tth 
ilay  of  Februajy,  18+2,  in  the  80th  jear  of  liis  age.  He 
served  a  Short  time  in  the  licvolutionary  War  and  was 
for  many  yearg  n  meiiiher  of  the  Baptist  chureh. 

Precious  in  the  night  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
hia  saints. 


Mr.  Robinson  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  Governor 
of  North  Carolina.  He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  served  for  18il  days  in  a  Palmetto  State  regiment. 
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He  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Coweta  and 
.  with  his  family  organized  the  first  Baptist  chureh.  His 
great-great  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Marie  Robinson  Wright, 
is  a  well-known  author,  who  has  written  some  excellent 
books  of  travel. 

From  an  obscure  grave  in  the  county  the  remains  of 
William  Smith,  another  soldier  of  the  first  war  for  inde- 
pendence, were  brought  to  Newnan  some  time  ago  and 
re-interred  in  the  Confederate  burial-ground,  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Oak  Hill.  He  was  given  the  sobriquet 
of  "Hell  Nation",  a  somewhat  descriptive  title  which 
may  indicate  the  fiery  quality  of  his  valor.  Mr.  Smith 
died  at  the  age  of  81.  He  enlisted  in  Moore  County,  N.  C, 
and  was  granted  a  pension  on  September  3, 1832. 

Allen  Gay,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in  Coweta 
County,  at  the  age  of  82,  the  year  of  his  death  unknown. 
According  to  White,  he  was  only  a  lad  when  he  joined  a 
battalion  in  General  Greene's  army  but  at  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs  performed  the  feat  of  taking  five  of  the 
enemy  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  he  entered  the  war  as 
a  substitute  for  his  father  who  had  been  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  high  hills  of  the  Sante  to  serve  for  twelve 
months.  Subsequent  to  the  close  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Gay 
removed  to  Georgia.  He  lies  buried  at  Macedonia  church, 
where  his'  grave  has  lately  been  marked  by  the  Sarah 
Dickinson  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  chnrch  at  this  place,  and  was  the  first 
person  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  monument 
over  his  grave  was  donated  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Tt  is  also  of  record  that  the  following  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  died  in  Coweta :  Colonel  John  Dieks'on,  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  1831,  aged  80;  Isham 
Hnekeby,  in  1835,  aged  93 ;  John  Thurmond,  m  1839,  aged 
80;  and  William  Wood,  the  date  of  his  death  unhaown. 
Major  James  Wood  resided  in  Coweta  for  a  number  of 
years  but  died  in  H'eard. 
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The  Grave  of  Under  a  handsome  marble  stone, 'in 

Governor  Atkinson.  Oak  Hili  cemetery,  in  the  town  of 
Newnan,  rest  the  mortal  ashes  of ' 
William  Y.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Georgia's  Chief- 
Kxeeutives.  His  death,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  bereaved 
the  State  of  an  illustrious  son  who  seemed  to  be  predes- 
tined to  wear  still  higher  honors.  The  following  epitaph 
is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb: 


WillUm  T«teH  Atkinson.  1S54-18»9.  Ae  BOn, 
brother,  husband,  father,  he  was  tender  and  true.  A 
friend  to  tbe  poor  and  the  weak.  In  the  path  of  duty 
be  knew  no  fear.  His  fdlow  eitiEena  recoguiziDg  him 
a  loader  aoiong  men  called  him  to  be  GoTornor  of 
Georgia.  A  friend  of  public  edncstion,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  acts  establishing  the  Newnan  Public 
SohooU  and  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

While  still  in  his  young  manhood  ho  was  called 
from  earth  io  a  more  perfect  life  in  Heaven. 


Original  Settlers.  From  a  sketch  of  thi.q  county  by  Cap- 
tain William  U.  Anderson,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  Coweta's  earliest  residents  has  been  compiled: 
Joseph  Kdmondson,  Acquilla  Hardy,  Andrew  J.  Berry, 
Christopher  B.  Brown,  George  Pentecost,  James  Hicks, 
Major  Nicholas  lawyer,  John  Underwood,  Caleb  Fields, 
James  Stamps,  John  E.  Robinson,  Washington  Arnold, 
Colonel  Zachariah  Phillips,  I)r.  Levi  T.  Wellborn,  Turner 
Persons,  Samuel  D.  Kchola,  Colonel  W.  B.  W.  Dent,  Cap- 
tain William  Hitchcock,  Captain  William  U.  Anderson, 
John  Ray,  James  Hutchinson,  Levi  Phillips,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, William  Nemmons,  John  Fleming,  William  Bailey, 
Robert  Neal,  John  Neal,  Clark  A.  Boney,  Dr.  James'  M. 
Lyons,  Josephus  Echols,  R.  T.  Returns,  James  G.  Lyle, 
Dr.  Joel  W.  Terrell,  William  B.  Cobb,  John  W.  Hooper, 
Ijevi  Willeoxon,  John  B.  Willeoxon,  Robert  J.  Pinson, 
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John  S.  Beavers,  William  Daniel,  Winchester  Dumas, 
John  Hunter,  Thomas  Roney,  Dr.  .T.  Palmore,  Colonel 
Thomas  A.  Latham,  William  B.  Pryor,  J.  Pollard,  Dr. 
Wheeler  Eandall,  Dr.  William  P.  Echols,  Anthony  North, 
Beniah  McLendon,  Winston  Wood,  John  McKnight,  Judge 
Owen  H.  Kenan,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Bell,  Dr.  W.  P.  Rainey, 
Isham  H.  Rainey,  Herbert  C.  Rainey,  John  Terry,  Joseph 
Shaw,  Dr.  A.  B.  Calhonn,  Colonel  John  W.  Pentecost, 
Judge  Grigshy  E.  Thomas,  Ansel  B.  Leigh,  Benjamin 
Leigh,  Dr.  L  E.  Smith,  Dr.  Cannon  H.  Shipp,  Major  Hugh 
Brewster,  Samuel  W^.  Minor,  Richard  B.  Wooten,  Major 
Beverley  D.  Thompson,  Young  J.  Long,  John  Hardeman, 
Silas  Reynolds,  Captain  Gilbert  D.  Greer,  Norman  Brad- 
ley, J.  W.  Bradley,  William  Taylor,  George  A.  Wilson, 
Rev.  Joseph  Y.  Alexander,  General  E.  M.  Storey,  Colonel 
Augustus  H.  Stokes,  Phillip  Orr,  Robert  Cole,  Samuel 
Dennis,  Sr.,  William  Westmoreland,  Sr.,  Enoch  Knight, 
Carrington  Knight,  Rev.  John  Bigby,  Bennett  H.  Con- 
yers,  Lewis  Redwine,  John  Eedwine,  Captain  William 
Speer,  James  Powel,  Sr.,  Dr.  Urqnhart,  Thomas  Delk, 
William  Askew,  the  Rnssells,  the  Oarmichaels,  the 
Bridges,  the  Dicksons,  the  Duncans,  etc. 


Coweta's  Distin-  Besides  giving  the  State  a  Governor, 
guished  Residents,  in  the  person  of  William  Y.  Atkinson, 
Coweta  has  been  the  home  county  of 
a  number  of  distinguished  Georgians.  Judge  John  Ers- 
kine,  an  occupant  of  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Georgia,  during  the  days  of  Reconstruction, 
who  rendered  the  State  an  important  service  when  a 
friend  in  authority  was  needed,  lived  at  one  time  in 
Coweta.  Here  also  lived  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
jurists,  among  them,  Judge  Dennis  F.  Hammond,  Judge 
L.  H.  Featherstone,  Judge  Owen  H.  Kenan,  Judge  John 
S.  Bigby,  and  .Tudge  Hugh  Buchanan. 

The  last  two,  in  addition  to  gracing  the  ermine,  also 
served  the  State  in  Congress. 
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Hon.  W.  B.  W.  Dent  was  another  resident  of  Coweta 
who  served  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  not  a  lawyer  but  a  merchant,  possessed  of  an  unusoal 
capacity  for  public  affairs.  Mr.  Dent  at  one  time  owned 
Stone  Mountain.  Hon.  Charles  L.  Moses,  a  member  of 
Congress,  lived  at  Turin.  Dr.  Abner  W.  Calhoun,  one  of 
the  South 's  pioneer  specialists,  was  a  native  of  Newnan; 
and  here  for  more  than  forty  years  lived  Dr.  James  Stacy, 
a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  and  a  noted  author. 
Dr.  Luther  M.  Smith,  a  gifted  president  of  Emory  Col- 
lege, lived  at  Newnan ;  and  here  resided  imtil  recent  years, 
Hon.  Peter  Francisco  Smith,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and 
a  well-known  man  of  letters,  from  whose  pen  have  come 
a  number  of  books.  Two  of  Atlanta's  pioneer  bankers 
came  from  Newnan:  F.  M.  Coker  and  John  H.  James. 
Here,  too,  was  bom  one  of  the  South 's  truest  poets, 
Carlyle  MoKinley. 


CRAWFORD 

Created  by  IieglBlatlTe  Act,  December  9,  1822,  trom  Houaton  County, 
and  enlarged  by  aubsequnt  addltlona  from  two  countlfi-  Macon  and  Talbot; 
also  from  the  landa  of  the  Creek  Indian  Agency  east  ot  tbe  Flint  River. 
Named  for  the  lUustrloua  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  atatesmftn,  dlplO' 
mat,  and  JuilsL  Knorvllle,  the  county-seat,  named  tor  General  Henry  Knox, 
ot  the  Revolution,  founder  of  th  aoclty  ot  the  Cincinnati.  When  organized 
in  1SS2  Crawford  Included  a  part  of  Upson. 

William  Harris  Crawford,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  critics,  was  Geoi^a's  greatest  intellect.  He 
arose  from  the  plow  handles  to  the  United  States'  Senate, 
became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  two  administra- 
tions, represented  this  country  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon, 
and  barely  missed  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people,  after  a  protracted  contest  in  the  Nat- 
ional House  of  Representatives.  During  the  campaign 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  supposed  to  have  been  cansed  by 
an  improper  use  of  lobelia,  for  which  an  inexperienced 
doctor  was  responsible,  made  him  an  almost  complete 
physical  wreck,  though  prior  to  this  time  he  was  a  giant 
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in  stature  and  a  man  of  the  most  superb  personal  aspect. 
He  recovered  bis  health  in  sufficient  measure  to  become 
an  efficient  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and,  to  the  last, 
his  memory  was  something  marvelous.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  quote  whole  chapters  from  the  classic  authors 
of  antiquity  and  was  as  familiar  with  the  dead  languages 
as  with  the  English  tongue.  But  he  was  never  again  the 
same  man.  Mr.  Crawford  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
while  making  the  rounds  of  his  circuit,  and  was  buried 
at  Woodlawn,  his  country-seat  in  Oglethorpe. 


Mr,  Crawford  at  the  In  a  letter  written  to  Major  Stephen 
Court  of  Napoleon.  P.  Miller  by  Col.  Geoi^  M.  Dudley, 
son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  following  authentic  account  is  given  of  a 
famous  episode  which  occurred  at  the  French  Court  in 
1813.  Says  Col.  Dudley:"  "Though  Mr.  Crawford  has 
told  us  of  the  bow  he  made  on  his  presentation  to  the 
Hmperor  Napoleon,  his  modesty  prevented  him  from 
saying  what  special  favors  he  received  in  return.  We 
are  indebted  to  his  Secretary  of  Legation  [Dr.  Henry 
Jackson],  for  the  following  incident:  So  impressed  was 
the  Emperor  with  his  firm  step,  his  lofty  bearing,  his  tall, 
manly,  and  imposing  figure,  decorated  for  the  first  time 
in  the  court  dress  of  the  Empire  that  he  avowed  [on 
meeting  the  American  Ambassador]  that  Mr.  Crawford 
was  the  only  man  to  whom  he  had  ever  felt  constrained 
to  bow  and  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  involuntarily 
bowed  twice  as  he  received  the  minister  from  the  United 
States.  The  homage  thus  paid  by  the  Emperor  was  said 
to  be  a  rare  if  not  an  unprecedented  occurrence  at  this 
court;  and  the  Emperor  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
observed,  upon  looking  at  Mr.  Crawford,  that  he  was 
among  the  few  distinguished  men  whose  actual  appear- 
ance more  than  realized  what  one  -anticipated  before 
seeing  them." 


Ii  ajid  Bar  of  Oeorgla,  Vol.  I,  Sketeli  ttt  Ur.  Crftwtord. 
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Old  Creek  Indian 

Agency:  Where  a  Page  18. 

Patriot  Sleeps. 


Where  the  Creek  It  was  at  the  Old  Agency  on  the 
Claims  Were  Finally  Flint  that  the  State  of  Geor^a,  on 
Extinguished.  November  15,  1827,  acqnired  a  per- 

fect title  to  the  remaimng  lands  of 
the  Creek  Indians  between  the  FUnt  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Rivers,  thus  removing  the  last  vestige  of  the  old 
Creek  Confederacy  in  Georgia.  The  treaty  at  Indian 
Springs,  of  February  12,  1825,  was  abrogated  by  the 
United  States  government,  on  the  ground  that  it  repre- 
sented a  minority  of  the  nation,  the  Upper  Creeks,  who 
opposed  it,  outnumbering  the  Lower  Creeks,  who  favored 
it.  The  Treaty  of  Washington,  on  January  24,  1826,  by 
a  change  in  the  boundary  lines,  gave  back  to  the  Creeks 
a  part  of  the  territory  originally  ceded.  But  in  the  com- 
pact made  at  the  Old  Agency,  on  November  15,  1827, 
everything  was  harmoniously  adjusted.  At  this  time,  in 
consideration  of  a  quit  claim  title  to  the  remaining  lands 
within  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  United  States  government 
agreed  to  pay  the  Creek  Indians  $27,491,  an  amount  which 
finally  appeased  the  reluctant  tribes  and  ended  the  pro- 
longed litigation.  It  was  signed  by  two  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government,  John  Crowell  and 
Thomas  L.  McKinney,  and  by  eighty-four  head  men  and 
warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  who  by  this  solenm  act 
forever  relinquished  claim  to  the  Georgia  lands.  ■  Two 
other  important  treaties  were  concluded  at  the  Old  Agency 
— one,  on  November  3,  1804,  between  Benjamin  Hawkins 
and  Iloppoie  Mieeo,  by  which  certain  lands  between  the 
Oconee  and  the  Oemulgee  were  acquired  by  the  State; 
and  one,  on  April  22,  1818,  negotiated  by  ex-Governor 
David  B.  Mitchell,  then  agent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
Creek  nation,  who,  as  sole  commissioner  for  the  purpose, 
obtained  an  important  cession  of  land  south  of  the  Ocmul- 
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gee,  not  included  in  the  cession  of  Fort  Jackson,  during 
the  War  of  1812. 


General  Lafayette,  on  his  visit  to  this  county  in  1825, 
was  entertained  at  the  Old  Agency  on  the  Flint.  He 
spent  the  night  here  after  leaving  Macon  en  route  north- 
ward. 


Where  the  "Lone  .  The  State  of  Texas  will  erect  a 
Star"  Fl^  of  Texas  monument  in  the  near  future  to 
Originated.  the  memory  of  the  lamented  Gleor- 

gia  woman  who  designed  the  "Lone 
Star"  flag.  During  the  month  of  Febrnary,  1913,  the 
remains  of  Mrs.  Vinson,  formerly  Miss  Joanna  Trout- 
man,  were  exhumed  from  a  neglected  little  eonntry  grave- 
yard near  Knoxville,  Ga.,  and  forwarded  to  Texas,  to  be 
reinterred  with  public  honors  in  the  soil  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  whose  historic  emblem  she  originated. 
The  removal  of  her  body  from  Georgia  to  Texas  was  the 
result  of  an  extended  correspondence  between  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Brown,  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  and  Gov.  O.  B.  Colquitt,  the 
present  Chief-Execntive  of  Texas,  a  native  Geor^an. 
Miss  Troutman  was  twice  married,  first  to  Solomon  Pope, 
and  second  to  Green  Vinson.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
John  F.  Troutman,  Sr.,  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  The  remains 
of  Mrs.  Vinson  will  repose  in  the  State  Cemetery,  at 
Austin,  Texas.  Volume  II. 


Francisville :  On  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  Agency 

A  Buried  Town,  there  arose  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Colonel  Hawkins  a  town  called  Francis- 
ville. It  stood  almost  upon  the  identical  site  of  his 
official  residence,  but  the  town  has  long  ago  ceased  to 
exist  even  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
region.    We  quote  the  following  account  of  this  long 
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deserted  village  from  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.* 
Says  lie:  "For  several  years  after  the  death  of  this 
prominent  man,  neglect  and  decay  supervened.  New  life 
was  infused  into  the  settlement,  however,  by  BVancis 
Baeon,  of  Massachusetts,  who  married  Jeffersonia,  the 
youngest  daugliter  of  Colonel  Hawkins.  He  established 
himself  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Agency  about  1825  and 
founded  tHe  town  of  Francisville.  Traffic  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  freely  invited.  Being  a  man  of 
means,  of  intelligence,  and  of  enterprise,  matters  pros- 
pered. From  18.30  to  1850  the  town  numbered  an  average 
population  of  one  hundred  whites,  but,  on  the  completion 
of  the  railway  running  from  Macon  to  Columbus,  the 
resident  merchants  sought  other  and  more  convenient 
localities.  Trade  began  to  languish  and  soon  the  town 
entirely  disappeared." 


Original  Bettlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Crawford  were :  John  Hancock, 
William  Hancock,  H.  B.  Troutraan,  Stephen  Wright,  Ben- 
jamin Beland,  John  S.  Brooks,  Henry  Bradford,  Samuel 
Dukes,  Benjamin  Lightfoot,  Eliaha  P.  Turner,  Willis 
Taylor,  William  Richardson,  Matthew  J.  Jordan,  Benja- 
min Dickson,  ■Tame.=i  Ijang,  William  Zaigler,  W.  C  Cleve- 
land, Mance!  Hancock,  T.  D.  Hammock,  S.  D.  Burnett, 
Green  P.  Culverhouse,  John  Culverhouse,  William  Sim- 
mons, (xeorge  R.  Hunter,  James  Clark,  John  Perry,  John 
Dent,  Ezekiel  Hall,  Elijah  M.  Amos,  E.  Whitington,  Adam 
Files,  Wm.  T.  Brown,  James  A.  Everett,  Henry  Crowell, 
Jolin  Andrews,  John  Robinson,  William  Williamson, 
Samuel  Calhoun,  William  Trice,  Robert  Howe,  Archibald 
Grey,  .Tames  A.  Millar,  and  Rev.  Henry  Hooten.  Some 
of  these  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Flint  River,  in  the 
section  afterwards  set  apart  to  Taylor. 


■  Dead  Towns  ot  Georgia  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  p.  £41,  Savwuwli,  UJt. 
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The  following  RevolutioQary  soldiers  were  living  in 
Crawford  in  1840  and  were  drawing  pensions  at  this 
time  from  the  United  States  government:  Phillip 
Mathews,  aged  88 ;  Jason  Meadow,  aged  81 ;  James  Bailey, 
aged  80;  Joel  Etheridge,  aged  77;  Thomas  Turner,  aged 
89;  Daniel  Hart,  aged  97;  Lewis  Goodwin,  aged  74;  and 
Jacob  Fudge,  aged  82. 


Chief-Justice  Hiram  Warner  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Knoxville,  in  Crawford  County,  where  he  remained 
until  his  election  to  the  Superior  Court  Bench,  when  he 
removed  to  Greenville, 


Dr.  Ezekiel  Hall,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  settled 
in  Crawford  in  1836.  He  was  the  father  of  Judge  Samugl 
Hall,  who  rose  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  of  Eobert  P. 
Hall,  a  gifted  man  of  letters,  whose  early  death  was  a 
bereavement  to  the  State.  Chief-Justice  Thomas  J.  Sim- 
mons was  also  a  native  of  Crawford. 


CraatBd  by  LeglBlatlve  Act.  August  17.  190B,  from  Dooly  County. 
Named  for  the  noted  jurist  and  atatesnian  of  Genrgia.,  Hon.  Charles  F. 
CrtBp,  former  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Bepreaenlatlves.  Cordele, 
the  countr-eeat,  named  for  MlsB  Cordelia  Hawkins,  ot  Ameiicua. 

Charles  Frederick  Crisp — the  second  Georgian  to 
wield  the  gavel  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
— was  bom  in  Sheffield,  England,  on  Jannary  29,  1845, 
of  actor-parents,  who  were  touring  the  British  Isles.  Mr. 
Crisp's  father  and  mother  oame  of  good  American  stock ; 
and,  though  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  under 
the  English  colors,  his  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  not  impaired  by  this  accident  of  fortune.  Indeed, 
he  only  tarried  long  enough  upon  foreign  soil  to  prepare 
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for  the  journey  homeward.  The  very  same  year  "wiiicli 
ushered  him  into  life  found  liim  speeding  upon  the  ocean 
highway  to  New  York;  and  in  literal  fact  he  was"rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  the  deep". 

It  was  chiefly  between  Maeon  and  Savannah  that  he 
spent  the  period  of  boyhood,  though  he  passed  a  season 
in  Virginia,  where  he  went  to  school.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  interrupted  his  studies  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
and,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  Company  K,  of  the  Tenth 
Virginia  regiment,  he  went  to  the  front  with  the  historic 
brigade  whose  commander  was  the  great  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. Emerging  from  the  conflict  with  the  rank  of  Lien- 
tenant,  though  barely  of  age  at  this  time,  young  Crisp 
joined  his  parents  at  EUaville,  Ga.,  where  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  Later  he  removed  to  Americus  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  here  he  established  his 
permanent  home.  For  a  few  years  he  held  the  office  of 
Solicitor-Genera],  after  which  he  became  Judge,  of  his 
circuit ;  but  relinquishing  the  ermine  in  1882,  he  entered 
the  race  for  Congress. 

Once  upon  the  floor  of  the  great  national  forum,  the 
genius  of  the  Georgia  jurist  for  atatesmanship  hecame 
apparent  and  six  times  in  succession  he  was  re-elected 
without  serious  opposition.  He  was  not  an  orator  in  the 
popular  sense.  He  possessed  none  of  the  sophomoric 
attributes  of  the  deolaimer.  Though  fluent  he  was  not 
florid  of  speech.  He  preferred  logic  to  rhetoric — ar^- 
ment  to  ornamentation ;  and  he  snoke  to  convince  rather 
than  to  please.  It  cannot  he  said  that  he  lacked  anima- 
tion; bnt  his  speeches,  as  a  rule,  were  characterized  hy 
the  pellucid  crystal  of  the  mountnin  stream  rather  than 
by  the  impetuous  vaulting  of  the  cataract.  As'  a  parlia- 
mentarian he  possessed  few  equals.  When  Mr.  Carlisle 
was  promoted  to  the  Senate,  he  succeeded  the  great  BTen- 
tiu'kian  as  the  leader  of  the  minority  forces  upon  the 
floor;  and  when  Democracy  swept  the  country  in  the 
elections  which  followed  he  wresrted  the  gavel  from 
Speaker  Reed,  the  famous  Czar  of  Congress^ 
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Amos  J.  Cmnming  of  New  York,  has  styled  Mr.  Crisp 
the  "John  Bright  of  the  American  House  of  Coromons." 
His  tilts  with  Mr.  Reed,  while  the  latter  still  occupied 
the  chair,  have  become  historic.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  successfully  turned  his  batteries  upon  the  auto- 
crat, causing  him  to  seek  cover  under  the  terriffic  fire. 
Though  not  without  ambition  to  enter  the  Senate,  he 
declined  the  toga  in  1894,  on  the  death  of  Alfred  H.  Col- 
quitt. The  vacant  seat  was  formally  tendered  to  Mr, 
Crisp  by  Governor  Northen ;  but  fidelity  to  existing  obli- 
gations constrained  him  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty  in 
the  House  and  to  waive  a  promotion  which  he  honorably 
coveted.  Later  he  met  Mr.  Smith  in  joint  debate,  on  the 
money  question,  when  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  General  Gordon,  from 
the  Senate,  there  being  no  fhrther  obstacles  in  his  way, 
he  aspired  to  become  his  successor.  By  an  overwhelming 
expression  of  the  popular  will  he  was  awarded  the  toga; 
but,  on  October  23,  1896,  while  the  glittering  trophy  was 
almost  within  his  grasp,  he  died  of  heart  failure;  and  like 
the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  on  the  heights  of  Nebo,  in 
full  view  of  the  Promised  Land — 

"God'B  finger  touched  him  and  'he  slept." 


Cordele:  How  a  Cordele,  the  county-seat  of  Crisp, 

Metropolis  Leaped  was  twenty-five  years  ago  unknown 
From  a  Log  House,  to  the  map  of  Georgia.  The  nucleus 
out  of  which  it  grew  was  a  solitary 
log  house  located  on  a  tract  of  land,  then  the  property 
of  Mr.  H.  C-  Bagley,  of  Araerieus,  commonly  Imown  as 
the  Joe  Brown  plantjition,  containing  1,200  acres.  The 
story  of  how  it  leaped  into  life  reads  like  a  modernized 
fable  of  Aesop.  In  the  year  1887,  the  Savannah,  Ameri- 
cus  and  Montgomery  Railway,  an  enterprise  financed  by 
the  Americus  Investment  Company,  was  partially  built 
through  this  land;  and  to  avoid  antagonistic  individual 
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interests  Mr.  Bagley,  .who  was  engaged  in  developing 
town  sites  at  strategic  points  along  the  line  of  this  rail- 
way, sold  to  the  Americus  Investment  Company,  of  which 
he  wa?  president,  the  property  in  question.  At  tiie  same 
time  he  negotiated  with  the  Macon  Conetmction  Com- 
pany, which  was  then  building  the  (Georgia  Southern  and 
Florida  Railway,  a  deal  whereby  in  consideration  of  an 
undivided  half  interest  in  200  acres  of  land  in  the  center 
of  the  town,  donated  to  them  by  the  Americus  Investment 
Company,  they  agreed  to  intersect  his  railway  on  the  site 
of  the  Joe  Brown  plantation,  rather  than  at  a  point  two 
miles  east  on  the  Hamilton  plantation,  which  was  then 
contemplated. 

This  waS'  the  master  stroke  which  located  the  future 
metropolis  where  it  today  stands.  The  town  was  incor< 
porated  in  1888  and  named  Cordele  in  honor  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Hawkins,  president  ol 
the  Savannah,  Americus  and  Montgomery  Railroad.  Miss 
Cordelia  Hawkins  is  now  Mrs,  T.  Furlow  Gatewood,  of 
Americus.  In  recalling  the  pioneer  days  of  Cordele,  the 
founder  of  the  town  narrates  some  very  spicy  incidents. 
Says  Mr.  Bagley:  "As  I  now  recall,  the  first  lots  were 
sold  by  me,  at  a  public  sale  conducted  on  the  site  of  the 
future  town,  on  November  9,  1887.  Cordele  was  then 
some  33  miles  from  the  nearest  town  and  was  reached 
only  by  private  conveyance.  These  lots,  which  were  fifty 
by  one  hundred  feet  each,  were  offered  at  a  level  price 
of  $100  per  lot,  half  cash  and  the  remainder  in  twelve 
months.  Similar  lots  were  offered  in  the  residence  sec- 
tion for  $50  per  lot,  on  the  same  terms.  Purchasers 
were  given  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  of  the  unsold 
lots  shown  on  the  plat  and  in  this  way  future  bank  sites 
were  chosen  according  to  the  somewhat  variant  judg- 
ments of  pioneer  investors.  At  that  time,  the  Joe  Brown 
plantation,  a  double-pen  log  house,  with  shed  rooms, 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Suwanee  Hotel.  The 
first  building  in  the  town  was  the  village  school  house, 
erected  by  the  Americus  Investment  Company,  on  the 
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site  where  now  stands  the  handsome  four-story  American 
National  Bank  building.  The  school  house  was  removed 
to  a  lot  in  the  rear  of  this  structure  where  it  is  used  at 
present  by  one  of  the  local  churches  as  a  house  of  wor- 
ship." 

Helena,  DeSoto,  Lyons,  and  other  towns  on  the  line 
of  the  old  S.  A.  and  M.  Railway,  now  the  Seaboard,  were 
likewise  founded  by  Mr.  Bagley.  But  the  predestined 
flower  of  the  group  was  Cordele.  Today  it  forms  the 
center  of  a  perfect  cobweb  of  iron  rails.  Twenty-six 
passenger  trains  daily  enter  the  local  depot;  five  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $300,000,  finance  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  town;  fifteen  vigorous  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  give  it  a  recognized  industrial  prestige; 
and  out  of  more  than  two  hundred  commercial  establish- 
ments not  a  failure  has  occurred  since  the  panic  of  1907. 
It  claims  to  possess  a  lower  record  of  mortality  than  any 
city  south  of  Baltimore  and  to  hold  the  key  to  a  region 
of  country  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands — 
the  rich  and  fertile  domain  of  the  Geor^a  wire-grass. 


Original  Settlers.     See  Booly,  from  which  county  Crisp 
was  fonned. 


To  the  list  of  early  comers  into  this  section  may  be 
added  the  following  pioneer  residents  of  the  city  of 
Cordele:  Jndge  S.  W.  Coney,  Judge  E.  F.  Strozier,  Dr. 
Thomas  N.  Baker,  James  H.  Borough,  Z.  A.  Littlejohn, 
William  S.  Thomson,  Joseph  B.  Scott,  and  Prof.  James 
M.  Kelley.  Besides  these,  some  of  the  old  established 
families  of  this  belt  include  the  Dunlaps,  the  Coles,  the 
Durretts,  the  Flemings,  the  Frasners,  the  Palmers,  the 
Musselwhitea,  the  O'Neals,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Williamses, 
the  Jenningses,  the  Hunts,  the  Cannons,  the  Perrys,  and 
many  others. 
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Created  by  Legislative  Act,  IJccember  2S,  ibs*,  from  Walker  County. 
Named  (or  Major  Francld  Langhome  IMde,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  a  gsJIant 
VirglniaQ  who  dlHtlnKUlshed  hlmseir  In  the  Indian  Wars.  He  was  billed 
from  ambuHh.  on  the  morning  of  December  28.  1836,  \y  a  band  of  Seml- 
noles,  with  seven  of  his  oRlcers.  at  a  point  sixty  Ave  miles  diatant  from 
Port  Brook.  In  the  State  of  Florida.  His  body  was  tnlerred  near  the 
Bite  on  which  he  fell  but  waa  aftemarda  removed  to  SI.  Augustine,  where 
It  Bleeps  la  the  Marine  Cemetery,  under  a  pyramid  of  rock.  The  bones  of  sev- 
eral other  victims  of  the  same  tragic  ambuscade  share  bis  sepulchre.  Trenton, 
the  county-seat,  named  for  the  famous  New  Jersey  capital.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated  victories  of  the  Revolution  wa» 
achieved  by  Washington,  on  tlie  morning  of  December  J6,  1778.  after  cross- 
ing the  frozen  Delaware  on  blocks  of  ice. 

Says  White:  "On  the  farm  of  Colonel  Perkins  there 
is  a  stone  fort  eneloBing  three  or  four  acres,  concerning 
which  the  Indians  eonid  give  no  account  whatever.  There 
are  more  than  fifty  mounds  in  this  county,  besides  which 
many  of  the  rude  cabins  in  which  the  red  men  once  lived 
are  still  standing  .(1S34).  These  are  now  occupied  by 
the  farmers." 


Original  Settlers.  Among  the  pioneers  who  first  settled 
in  Bade,  according  to  White,  were;  J. 
B.  Perkins,  Joel  Huls'ey,  James  Stewart,  Howeli  Tatum, 
John  Guinn,  Isham  Cole,  A.  Hale,  William  Hughs,  T.  L. 
Tanner,  Jacob  McCollum,  W.  Hulsey,  G.  Stephens,  A.  B, 
Hannah,  Z.  O'Neal,  L.  Hendricks,  Jesse  Carroll,  Jeremiah 
Pace,  M.  Cunningham,  M.  Morgan,  Jacob  Sitton,  W.  H. 
Taylor,  R,  L.  Taylor,  David  KilHon,  Daniel  Killion,  Alfred 
Garner,  James  M.  Hall,  Leroy  Sutton,  and  George  Sutton. 


Created  by  Legislotivo  Act,  December  3,  1857,  from  three  counties. 
Forsyth,  Gilmer,  end  Lumpkin,  all  originally  Cherokee.  Named  for  Hon. 
William  C.  Dawson,  a  noted  ante  helium  alalesman  and  Jurist  of  OeorKla. 
Dawsonvllle.  the  cnunlyaent.   named  also  for  .Tudge  Dawson. 

William  Crosby  Dawson  was  one  of  Georgia's  most 
distinguished  sons.    Beginning  public  life  as  clerk  of  the 
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Georgia  House  of  Representatives  for  twelve  years,  he 
afterwards  served  with  credit  in  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly,  compiled  the  laws  of  Georgia  from 
1820  to  1830,  was  eommissioned  Captain  of  a  voltmteer 
corps  in  the  Creek  War  of  1836,  represented  Georgia  in 
Congress  for  five  years,  after  which  he  became  Judge  of 
the  Ocmulgee  circuit,  and,  from  1849  to  1855,  he  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Dawson 
was  bom  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  June  4,  1798,  and  died 
at  his  home,  near  Greensboro,  May  5th,  1856,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  The  family  was  of  English  extraction  and 
came  to  Georgia  from  Virginia.  During  his  term  of  office 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  Judge  Daws:on  acquired  a 
reputation  which  was  national  in  extent;  and,  on  retiring 
to  private  life,  some  of  his  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
tendered  him  an  elegant  set  of  silver. 


Said  Chief-Justice  Lumpkin:  "The  flatterers  of 
George  IV  of  England  were  accustonied  to  speak  of  the 
royal  debauchee  as  the  first  gentleman  of  England.  How 
much  more  properly  might  William  C.  Dawson  be  held  up 
to  the  imitation  of  all  as  the  first  gentleman  of  Georgia." 


Original  Settlers     See    Forsyth,    Gilmer    and    Lumpkin, 
from    whicli    counties    Dawson    was' 
formed. 


Alfred  Webb  and  R.  H.  Pierce,  delegates  to  the  Seces- 
tsion  Convention  at  Milledgeville,  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  this  section  of  Georgia.  The  old  established  families 
of  the  county  include:  The  Tuckers,  the  Aliens,  the 
Kvanses,  the  Beardens,  tlie  Kelleys,  the  Hugheses,  the 
Pafmours,  the  Howards,  the  Gentrys  and  the  Vandivers. 
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Created  by  LeBlglatlve  Act.  December  B,  1823,  (rom  Early  County. 
Named  for  Stephen  Decetur.  an  llluBtrious  Amricati  Cammodore,  wbo  was 
billed  In  a  duel  by  James  Barron,  an  officer  of  the  aame  rank.  Bainbrldga, 
the  county-Beat,  named  for  William  Balnbiidge,  a  gallant  naval  olticer,  who 
eoramanded  at  one  time  the  celebrated  tiigate  "Conatltutlon."  He  drat  dis- 
tinculBhed  hlmaelr  In  the  war  with  Tripoli.  When  organized  In  1823  Decatur 
Included  a  part  ot  Grady. 

Bainbridge.  BBinbridge,  the  connty-seat  of  Decatur — for- 
irifirly  known  as  Port  Hughes — was  founded 
in  1823,  under  a  commission  form  of  government,  with 
three  commissioners.  On  the  authority  of  a  well-recog- 
nized local  tradition  there  was  a  settlement  here  as  early 
as  1810.  The  old  fort  commanded  a  bend  in  the  Flint 
River  a  mile  distant  from  the  site  of  the  present  town. 
On  account  of  fine  advantages  of  location,  Bainbridge 
became  at  an  early  period  the  center  of  very  important 
commercial  activities.  It  monopolized  the  trade  of  quite 
an  extensive  area  of  country,  but  with  the  development 
of  railroads,  other  localities  began  to  enter  the  lists  of 
competition.  For  years  after  the  advent  of  the  iron 
horse,  the  growth  of  the  town  was  only  normal.  But 
the  export  trade  in  lumber  inaugurated  a  marvelous 
change ;  and,  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  Bainbridge  will  become  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  South.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee River  borders  the  county  on  the  west,  while  the 
Flint  flows  through  the  center,  thus  giving  it  two  fertile 
valleys,  and  supplying  it  with  abundant  facilities  for 
water  transportation.  The  soil  of  Decatur  is  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  cotton,  and  is  other- 
wise rich  in  possibilities. 


Decatur  is  honey-combed  with  caves.  Says  Dr.  Cot- 
ting,  who  once  made  a  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  State: 
"Decatur  abounds  with  what  are  called  lime-sinka.  Some 
are  filled  with  water,  others  are  empty.     Stnne  have 
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streams  passing  through  the  bottom,  by  means  of  which 
they  communicate  with  the  river.  The  walls  of  these 
caves  are  lined  with  alag,  in  which  there  are  quantities 
of  marine  organic  remains.  At  Carry's  Mills  there  is  a 
large  sink.  The  rim  or  crater  is  nearly  circtdar  in  shape, 
with  a  circumference  of  666  feet  and  a  depth  of  102  feet. 
Sixteen  miles  from  Bainbridge  there  is  a  cavern  which 
has  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  83  feet,  and  throngh 
it  mns  a  small  stream.  Three  miles  east  of  the  Flint 
Biver  there  is  a  large  fissure,  one  hundred  yards  long, 
ten  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  depth." 

One  half  mile  south-east  of  Black  Creek,  Dr.  Cotting 
found  fragments  of  hnge  animal  tusks. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Decatnr  were:  Q-.  Mitchell,  Wil- 
liam Martin,  Wm.  Donalson,  Joel  Darsey,  John  Darsey, 
W.  Williams,  H.  Ingram,  B.  Crawford,  James  Griffin,  M. 
Hardin,  James  Brown,  Samuel  Cherry,  William  Powell, 
Samuel  Williams,  Daniel  O'Neal,  Hiram  Atkinson,  James 
T.  Neal,  William  Foreon,  M.  Kelly,  William  Hawthorn, 
John  White,  John  Jones,  Duncan  Ray,  Edmund  Herring, 
Jodiua  Proctor,  William  Whigham,  Elias  McElvan,  Wil- 
liam Powell,  Philip  Pitman,  John  Donalson,  R.  B.  Doug- 
las, Abner  Bishop,  Jeremiah  Slade,  William  Chester, 
Caiptain  Parham,  R.  Strickland,  J.  Saunders  and  0-.  G. 
Gaines. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added:  Alexander  Shot- 
well,  the  original  owner  of  the  site  on  which  the  city  of 
Bainbridge  today  stands  Jacob  Harrell,  Jonathan  Donal- 
son, William  Williams,  John  Harrell,  W.  W.  Harrell, 
Duncan  Curry,  Charles  Mnnnerlyn,  Len  Griffin,  S.  H. 
Dickenson,  Hezekiah  Thomas,  Isaac  Boyett,  Sutton  H. 
Trulock,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Martin. 
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Jolm  Donalaon,  one  of  Decntiir's  pioneer  settlers,  was 
a  patriot  of  tlie  Involution. 


Decatur's  Noted  Hon.  Benj.  E.  Russell,  a  distinguish- 
Residents.  ed  editor    of    Bainbridge,    served    the 

State  in  Congress  from  1893  to  1897. 
He  was  also  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier.  Here  lived 
Colonel  Charles  J.  Munnerlyn,  a  member  of  tiie  Confed- 
erate Congress,  who,  relinquishing  the  forum  for  the 
field,  became  an  officer  of  high  rank;  Colonel  John  W. 
Evans  and  Captain  R,  A.  Smith,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle,  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  South ;  Judge  W. 
0.  Fleming  and  Judge  Byron  B.  Bower,  both  noted 
jurists;  and  Colonel  John  D.  Harrell,  U.  S.  Marshall  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Georgia  under  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Judge  John  H.  Martin,  of  Hawkinsville,  a  distinguish- 
ed occupant  of  the  Bench  and  a  gallant  ex-Confederate 
officer,  recently  in  command  of  the  Georgia  Division,  IT. 
C.  v.,  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Bainbridge.  Here 
Colonel  John  E.  Donalson,  a  widely  known  member  of 
the  local  Bar,  was  bom  and  reared.  His  wife  is  one  of 
Georgia's  most  brilliant  women.  John  W.  Callahan, 
owner  of  the  famous  Callahan  line  of  steamboats,  is  a 
resident  of  Bainbridge.  Mr.  Callalian  is  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town. 

Hon.  Rienzi  M.  Johnson,  appointed  United  States 
Senator  from  Texas,  to  succeed  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Bailey, 
for  the  unexpired  term,  was  once  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Bainbridge.  He  fought  gallantly  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  though  a  mere  lad;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
entered  the  newspaper  office  of  Hon.  Benjamin  E.  Russell 
where  he  received  his  journalistic  equipraeiit.  For  years 
Colonel  Johnson  has  been  president  and  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Houston  Post.  From  1900  to  3912  he  was  n  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Democratic  Committee  from  Texas. 
The  Senator-elect  will  merely  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
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Mr.  Bailey.  He  was  not  a  suppoi-fer  of  tlie  Wilson  ticket 
in  the  preferential  primary  and  for  tins  reason  was  not 
a  candidate  for  the  full  term.* 


accompanied  Lafayette  to  America.  Ha  waa  commls«luned  a,  Major-General 
and  duiinK  the  tatter  pari  of  the  Rr^volutlnn  was  second  In  cninmanil  (n 
GenenU  Qates,  In  tbe  Southern  Department.  He  fell  mortally  vounded  at 
the  battle  of  Camden.  Decatur,  the  c<>un(y»e>it,  named  for  Stephen  De. 
catur,  one  of  the  moet  noted  of  American  naval  heroes,  killed  In  a  duel 
with  Jamea  Barron.  "Both  were  Commodoren,  When  organized  In  1S22 
DeKalb  Included  a  part  of  Fulton. 

Sutherland:  The  On  an  eiiiinence  to  tlie  north  of  the 
Home  of  General  Georgia  Raifroad  near  the  town  of 
John  B,  Gordon.  Kirkwood,  stands  Sutherland,  the  pict- 
uresque home  of  the  great  soldier  and 
statesman,  General  John  B.  Gordon.  It  is  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  Atlanta,  but  well  within  the  limiis  of  OeKalh. 
The  stately  man.sion  is  one  of  the  best  specimens'  of  the 
classic  type,  to  wliicli  the  wealthy  planters  of  the  South, 
during  the  ante-bellum  days,  were  much  attached.  Its 
oolossal  and  elegant  proportions,  rising  to  a  height  of 
three  stories,  broad  wings,  ample  grounds  and  stately 
forest  oaks,  all  suggest  tbe  opulent  and  splendid  days  of 
the  Old  South.  Though  General  Gordon  was  a  Democrat, 
the  home  in  which  he  lived  was  patrician.  If  it  contras- 
ted with  his  simple  and  unaffected  manners,  it  empha- 
sized tbe  importance  which  be  put  upon  home  life,  and 
the  large  place  which  be  filled  in  the  dramatic  history  of 
his  times.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  lived  in  Georgia  a 
man  whose  home  life  approached  nearer  to  the  ideal.  His 
wife,  a  daughter  of  General  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  was  bis 
devoted  companion  and  helpmeet.  She  accompanied  him 

•  Ur.  Dallas  H.  Woud.  of  Attapulgus.  Oa..  Is  engased  In  comptllnK  a 
"HIstorj'  of  Decatur  Ci-unty."  the  appear.inro  of  which  \s  awaited  with 
mnch  Interaat. 
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to  the  battlefield,  she  dressed  his  wounds,  she  shared  his 
privations,  and  in  every  circumstance  whether  of  defeat 
or  of  victory  she  was  constantly  at  his  side,  ready  to 
congratulate  or  to  console  him.  This  gentle  woman  was 
never  more  gracious  than  in  her  beantiful  home  at  Kirk- 
wiood.  The  hospitality  which  she  here  dispensed  was 
reminiscent  of  the  old  regime,  and  here  too  she  was 
supremely  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  her  household, 
the  idol  of  her  hushand  and  the  devoted  mother  of  her 
children.  Sutherland  was  destroyed  hy  a  fire  some  time 
in  the  nineties.  T^e  manuscripts  of  General  Gordon's 
war  memoirs  were  also  consumed  by  the  flames.  When 
the  news  went  abroad,  there  was  an  immediate  offer  of 
funds  with  which  to  restore  his  stately  home;  but  he 
promptly  declined  these  generous  proffers  of  help.  From 
the  proceeds  of  his  famons.lecture  on  "The  Last  Days  of 
the  Confederacy,"  he  rebuilt  Sutherland;  and  at  leisure 
moments  he  wrote  his  "Reminisoenees  of  the  Civil  War." 
Since  the  death  of  General  Gordon,  Southerland  has 
passed  into  other  hands,  but  the  handsome  mansion  ia 
still  preserved  intact,  not  only  as  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  landscape  but  also  as  a  patriotic  shrine  for  pilgrims. 


The  Colquitts: 
A  Parallelism. 

Thomas  HoUey 
Chivers:  An  Erratic 
Genius. 


Decatur.  Decatur,  the  county-seat  of  DeKalh,  is  a  city 
of  homes.  It  is  practically  a  suburb  of  Atlanta, 
from  which  bristling  center  of  population  it  is  only  six 
miles  distant.  The  beautiful  thoroughfares  which  con- 
nect the  towns  are  lined  with  elegant  mansions.  But  the 
older  city  possesses  a  wealth  of  peculiar  attractions.    For 
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years  past  it  has  been  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with 
profeBsional  and  business  men,  who  maintain  offices  in 
Atlanta  but  who  prefer  to  live  in  Decatur,  where  an 
atmosphere  of  refinement,  unvexed  by  the  feverish  tur- 
moil of  commercialism,  greets  them  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness hours.  The  little  town  of  Decatur  has  always  pre- 
ferred culture  to  commence.  When  the  Georgia  Railroad 
was  boilt  there  was  little  hospitality  extended  to  the  new 
comer.  It  was  kept  at  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  court  hoaae,  to  avoid  the  disquieting  ef- 
fects; w'MIe  Atlanta,  on  the  other  hand,  true  to  her  com- 
mercial instincts,  greeted  the  swarthy  stranger  with 
open  arms.  Thus  Decatur  missed  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  metropolis.  She  stepped  aside  in  favor  of 
her  rival,  content  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  her  way 
along  the  forest  paths  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
fragrant  memories  and  lofty  ideals  of  the  Old  South. 


Agnes  Scott  College.  A^es  Scott  College  is  located  at 
Decatur.  Established  in  1889  by 
the  munificent  liberality  of  Colonel  George  W.  Scott,  an 
elder  in  the  Decatur  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  since 
become  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  Soutli  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  To  say  that  it  ranks 
with  the  best  schools  of  the  North  and  East  is  to  emiploy 
no  extravagant  figure  of  speech.  It  possesses  a  plant 
valued  at  $1,000,000;  maintains  an  admittedly  high 
standard  of  scholarship;  and  from  more  than  a  score  of 
States  draws  an  increasingly  large  patronage.  The  presi- 
ident  of  the  institution  is  Dr.  F.  H.  Gaines,  an  accomp- 
lished educator.  Included  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
college,  'besides  Colonel  Scott,  may  be  mentioned  Andrew 
Carnegie,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Samuel  M.  Inman  and 
Robert  J.  Lowry,  of  Atlanta,  and  many  others.  Thoagh 
under  Presbyterian  control,  it  is  conducted  upon  broad 
and  liberal  lines  of  policy  and  is  in  no  sense  sectarian. 
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The  high  altitude  of  the  surrounding  locality,  its  excel- 
lent health  record  and  its  delightful  charm  of  environ- 
■  ment,  are  among  the  additional  secreta  of  its  success. 


Decatur  is  also  the  site  of  the  Orphan  Home  of  the 
North  Georgia  Methodist  Conference — the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  to  he  established  by  Geo^a  Methodists. 


During  the  Civil  "War  almost  the  entire  -western  half 
of  DeKalb  County  was  involved  in  the  operations  inci- 
dent to  the  historic  battle  of  July  22nd,  1864;  and  on  tho 
court  house  grounds  at  Decatur  stands  a  superb  monu- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause.  Agnes  Lee  Chap- 
ter U.  D.  C.  has  also  mounted  on  the  court  house  square 
a  relic  of  the  Indian  War  of  18.3fi,  in  the  form  of  a  cannon. 


Stone  Mountain:  .A 
Monolith  of  Granite 
Seared  in  Pr^istoric 
Times. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  DeKalb  were;  William  Jack- 
son, James  Montgomery,  John  E.  Brooks,'  William  Ez- 
zard,  W.  M.  Hill,  Joseph  Hewey,  Stephen  Mays,  Reuben 
Cone,  J.  M.  Smith,  William  David,  Mason  Shewmake, 
John  Simpson,  Amos  Towers,  John  W.  Fowler  EJdward 
Jones,  Andrew  Johnson,  John  Turner,  J.  P.  Carr,  James 
W.  Beeves,  Colonel  Charles  Murphey,  George  Cliffton, 
James  .Tones,  Jesse  Lane,  L.  Johnson,  William  Terrell, 
and  George  Brooks. 
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To  the  above  list  may  be  added :  Rev.  John  S.  WIIboh, 
D.  D.,  Elijah  N.  Ragsdale,  William  M.  Kagsdale,  WiMiam 
Morris,  William  Greaham,  James  M.  Calhoun,  William  H. 
I>aibney,  Charles  Lattimer,  Jacob  Redwine,  John  K. 
Holcombe,  Samnel  McElroy,  William  MeElpoy,  Jennings 
Hulsey,  Eli  J.  Hnlsey,  the  Kirkpatrieks  the  Colliers,  the 
Masons,  the  Rossers,  and  other  pioneer  families. 


The  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  of  DeKalb  wi& 
held  in  the  honse  of  William  Jackson,  on  the  old  Me- 
Donongh  road,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  present  court 
house  square.  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
December  10,  1823,  the  county-seat  of  DeKalb  was  fixed 
at  Decatur.  The  town  site  was  surveyed  by  James 
Diamond,  a  resident  of  the  county,  then  living  in  Dia- 
mond's militia  district,  near  the  present  town  of  Lithonia. 
The  first  court  house  was  built  of  logs,  at  one  end  of 
the  square.  In  a  few  years  this  was  abandoned  for  a 
small  brick  structure  which  was  built  in  the  center.  De- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1842,  it  was  replaced  by  the  old 
land-mark  which  occupied  the  same  spot  until  1898,  when 
the  present  handsome  edifice  was  erected.  The  first  com- 
ini8d.0Bers  appointed,  with  pleniiry  powers,  to  govern  the 
new  town,  were:  Reuben  Cone,  William  Morris,  William 
Gresham,  James  White,  and  l^homas  A.  Dobbs.* 


Soldieri  of  the  Two  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  are  buried 
Revolution.  in  the  town  cemetery  at  Decatur,  John 
Maffett  and  John  Hayes.  The  fonner 
■was  a  commissioned  officer,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Both  graves  are  marked  by  weather-beaten  headstones, 
one  of  which  at  least  needs  re-placing.    The  old  patriots 
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occupy  areas  enclosed  by  pipe  railings.  William  Morris, 
a  veteran  of  the  first  war  for  independence  and  a  pioneer 
settler,  is  buried  at  Cedar  Grove,  in  the  lower  part  of 
DeKalb.  At  Fellowship  Charch  near  Tncker  on  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  three  patriots  of  '76  lie  buried  in  a  group : 
Daniel  Phone,  Leareli  Edward  and  Graner  Whitley;  and 
there  are  doubtless  a  number  of  others,  who  sleep  in 
graves  which  have  never  been  marked,  or  from  which  the 
headstones  have  disappeared. 


Distingul^ed  Resi-  Hon  Charles  Murphey,  who  r^re- 
dents  of  D«Kalb.  sented  Georgia  in  Congress  from 
1852  to  1854  resided  at  Decatur. 
His  son-in-law,  Hon.  MiJton  A.  Candler,  likewise  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1877  to  1881,  resided  at  the  county- 
seat  of  DeKalb  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  present 
chairman  of  Uie  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia, 
Hon.  Charles  Murphey  Candler,  is  the  latter 's  son. 

Judge  William  Ezzard,  an  early  mayor  of  Atlanta, 
lived  for  years  in  Decatur. 

Hon.  James  M.  Calhoun  resided  here.  He  afterwards 
became  Atlanta's  war  mayor.  It  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  surrender  the  city  to  General  Sherman,  in 
1864,  when  there  was  no  discretion  left  to  him  in  the 
matter,  but  he  insisted  upon  the  protection  of  non-com- 
batants and  exacted  the  best  terms  possible  under  the 
ciream stances.  His  son,  Colonel  William  Lowndes  Cal- 
hoxm,  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  Atlanta  and  for  years 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ordinary  of  Fulton.  His  brother, 
Dr.  E.  N.  Calhoun,  was  an  eminent  physician. 


General  John  B.  Gordon,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  was  for  years  a  resident  of  De- 
Kalb.   He  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  was 
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three  times  elected  United  States  Senator,  twice  Governor 
of  Georgia,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  for  fourteen  years.  He  also  achieved 
distinction  on  the  lecture  platform  and  left  a  volume  of 
memoirs  entitled:  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War." 

General  Gordon's  near  neighbor  at  Kirkwood  was 
Hon.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt.  This  distijjguished  Georgian, 
during  the  Civil  War,  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General 
and  was  dubbed  "the  Hero  of  Olustee"  by  reason  of  an 
unparalleled  victory  over  the  enemy  at  Olustee  or  Ocean 
Pond,  in  Florida.  During  his  first  term  as  Governor 
occurred  the  famous  Goldsmith  and  Reofro  impesich- 
ment  trials.  There  was  an  effort  to  discredit  bis  adminis- 
tration on  account  of  these  inquiries,  but  he  was  trium- 
phantly and  overwhelmingly  re-eleeted,  and  finally  closed 
his  distinguished  career  in  the  nation's  highest  public 
forum. 

Colonel  Thomas  C.  Howard  was  another  brilliant  son 
of  DeKalb.  But  he  subordinated  bis  own  ambitious  to 
promote  the  political  interests  of  bis  friend,  Governor 
Colquitt.  He  was  a  gifted  speaker,  a  virile  writer,  and 
a  man  of  sparkling  wit.  On  one  occasion  he  said  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  that  he  wouldn't  trust  him  in  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  with  the  anchor  of  the  Great  Eastern. 

Hon  William  Sobley  Howard,  the  present  Congress- 
man from  this  district,  is  a  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  (.". 
Howard.  His  victory  over  Hon.  Leonidas  F.  Livingston 
created  a  sensation  in  national  politics.  The  latter  had 
been  an  occupant  of  the  office  for  twenty  years;  and 
fliough  repeatedly  opposed  he  was  seemingly  invincible 
until  be  encountered  his  Richmond  in  the  person  of  this 
eloquent  young  tribune  of  the  people. 

The  gifted  Mrs.  William  H.  Felton,  of  Cartersville, 
was  bom  in  DeKalb.  Her  father,  Mr.  Charles  Latimer, 
kept  the  inn  at  Decatur,  during  the  red  hot  days  when 
ibere  was  war  to  the  knife  between  the  Democrats  and 
the  Whigs ;  and  here  it  was  that  Mrs.  Felton,  then  only  a 
slip  of  a  girl,  received  her  first  introduction  to  the  public 
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men  of  Georgia  and  acquired  her  first  taste  for  politics. 
The  statesmen  to  whom  she  listened  around  the  open  fire- 
place of  her  father's  inn  little  dreamed  of  the  powerful 
pen  which  she  was  one  day  to  wield  in  the  political  con- 
troversies of  her  State,  when  most  of  them  should  be 
forgotten. 


Here  lived  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Chiverg,  a 
melancholy  child  of  genius,  from  who  Poe  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  the  metrical  lilt  of  his  immortal  "Eaven." 
Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  a  lawyer,  who  represented  Georgia  in 
Congress  from  1837  to  1841,  resided  at  Decatur.  General 
Thomas  Glascock,  a  distinguished  soMier  of  the  war  of 
1812  and  a  former  member  of  Congress,  removed  to 
Decatur  from  Augusta,  some  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  here  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Dr.  John  S.  Wilson,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
Presbyterianism  in  North  Georgia,  lived  for  several 
years  at  Decatur,  where  he  preached  and  taught  school. 
He  afterwards  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  Atlanta. 

Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South;  Colonel  Asa  G.  Candler,  the  distin- 
guished manufacturer,  capitalist  and  banker;  and  Judge 
John  S.  Candler,  an  ex-member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia ,  have  been  identified  with  DeKaib.  Bishop 
Candler  today  lives  on  the  county  line,  with  his  property 
running  back  into  Fulton.  Judge  Candler,  just  across 
the  street  from  him,  lives  in  DeKaib.  Both  reside  at 
Druid  Hills.  Colonel  Asa  G.  Candler's  home  is  in  Inman 
Park. 
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Created  by  LeElnlatlve  Act  October  it,  IBTO.  from  p«rta  of  three 
coantiea:  Telfair,  Montgamer?  and  Pulaald.  Named  for  Wm.  E.  Dodge, 
Bsqulre,  a  wealthy  Onancler  of  New  York.  Baatman.  the  county-aeat, 
Dun«d  for  W.  P.  Elaatman.  Esq.,  ot  the  State  of  New  HampBhlr«,  who  came 
to  this  locality  In  1870  and  founded  here  the  Dodge  Land  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany, an  eatalHiahment  which  waa  largely  Instrumental  In  developing  thla 
part  ot  Georgia. 

William  E.  Dodge  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New 
York  who,  aoqairing  extensive  tracts  of  timber  land  be- 
tween the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  developed  the 
saw  mill  and  lumber  industries  of  this  section  and  became 
one  of  the  State's  foremost  benefactors,  though  never  for 
any  length  of  time  a  resident  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which  cultured  old  town 
of  New  England  be  was  bom  in  1802.  When  quite  a, 
lad  he  worked  for  a  while  in  hia  father's  mill,  after  which 
he  entered  the  business  world  of  the  great  metropolis  and 
became  in  time  an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  marrying  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  his  senior  partner.  This  noted  mercantile  estab- 
lishment made  heavy  investments  in  timber  lands,  pro- 
moted railway  enterprises,  and  engaged  in  various  opera- 
tions the  object  of  which  was  to  develop  the  country's 
material  resources.  On  succeeding  to  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  Mr.  Dodge  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  South.  He  purchased  the  Couper  estate  on 
St  Simon's  Inland  and  erected  thereon  a  mill  which  em- 
ployed a  force  of  one  hundred  hands,  while  along  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Altamaha  River  he  purchased 
large  bodies  of  pine  lands,  from  which  the  timber  was 
transported  by  private  railway  lines  to  the  Altamaha, 
and  thai  down  the  Altamaha  by  water  to  the  mills  to  be 
made  into  lumber  for  the  world's  market.  It  is  said  that 
the  quality  of  limiber  produced  by  Mr.  Dodge  was  such 
that  the  city  of  New  York  gave  him  an  unlimited  order 
for  every  foot  of  lumber  which  he  could  produce  of  this 
character.  Appurtenant  to  the  mills  a  town  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Dodge  who  personally  supervised  the  build- 
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ing  of  hoQses  and  the  layiag  off  of  streets  and  ]ots ;  and 
since  the  government  of  the  town  was  vested  exclusively 
in  the  snperintendeDt  of  the  mills  there  were  no  municipal 
elections  to  distur<h  the  community  life.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
an  ardent  believer  in  temperance;  and  to  fnrtber  the 
ends  of  sobriety  as  well  as  to  insure  good  workmanship 
he  caused  a  bill  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Geor- 
gia forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  not  only 
on  St.  Simon's  Island  bat  on  any  of  the  waters  leading 
thereto.  Thongh  a  strong  Republican  Mr.  Dodge  was  a 
staonch  friend  to  the  South.  He  represented  the  State 
of  New  York  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  was  a  member 
of  the  Indian  commission  under  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Orant,  gave  liberally  to  religious,  temperance,  and 
other  causes,  and  died  in  1883  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
leaving  a  large  estate,  not  a  small  part  of  which  was  dis- 
pensed in  philanthropic  gifts. 


E:aBtman.  At  a  point  on  the  Southern  EaUway  chosen 
for  a  station,  soon  after  the  county  was 
formed,  in  1871,  arose  the  present  town  of  Eastman.  It 
was  then  only  a  little  cluster  of  wooden  shacks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  primaeval  forest  of  pines ;  but  today 
the  town  is  a  wideawake  and  vigorous  young  metro- 
polis, with  a  future  of  splendid  possibilities.  Eastman  is 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from 
artesian  wells. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Telfair,  Montgomery  and  Pulaski 
Counties     from    which    Dodge    was 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added :  W.  P.  Eastman,  for 
whom  the  town  of  Eastman  was  named;  L.  M.  Peaco<^ 
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W.  W.  Ashbam,  Judge  David  M.  Roberts,  Coloael  John 
F.  DeLacey,  Dr.  Harris  Fisher,  Dr.  J.  M.  Bachan,  the 
first  Bepresentative  from  Dodge  in  the  Legislature; 
Judge  C.  B.  Murrell,  W.  N.  Leitch,  J.  M.  Arthur,  H. 
Hemnan  and  others.  These  were  the  representative 
hnsineBS  and  professional  men  whose  pioneer  laibors  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  civic  foundations  of  the  present  grow- 
ing metropolis  of  Eastman. 


Created  by  LeglHlatlve  Act.  May  IG,  1B21.  from  landa  acquired  from  Itie 
Creeks  under  the  Brat  treaty  o(  Indian  Springs  In  the  same  year.  Named 
for  Colonel  John  Dooly,  ot  the  Revolution.  Vienna,  the  county-aeat.  named 
(or  the  famouH  Austrian  capital  on  the  Danube.  When  organlied  In  IMI 
Dooly  Included  Crisp  and  parte  ot  t«e  and  Worth. 

Colonel  John  Dooly  was  a  Revolutionary  patriot  who 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  He  was  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  but  coming  to  Georgia  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  with  a  number  of  his  kinsmen  and 
neighbors,  he  settled  in  what  is  now  the  upper  part  of 
Lineoln,  not  far  from  the  Savannah  River.  These  were 
troublous  times  for  the  pioneers.  Between  the  Indians, 
and  the  Tories,  they  were  constantly  beset  by  dangers, 
which,  added  to  the  hardships  of  the  frontier,  made  life 
in  the  wilderness  a  bed  of  thorns.  On  July  22,  1776, 
Oa.ptain  Thomas  Dooly,  a  brother  of  Colonel  John 
Dooly  and  a  gallant  officer,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
on  the  Oconee  River,  in  a  skirmish,  under  circumstances 
of  great  aggravation.  Says  Otis  Ashmore:  "Fired  by 
resentment  at  his  brother's  death  as  well  as  by  a  lofty 
feeling  of  patriotiam,  he  became  a  terror  to  the  Indians 
throughout  Georgia.  So  eager  was  he  to  carry  out  his 
purposes  that  he  planned  an  attack  upon  the  Indians  at 
Galphinton,  after  propositions  of  peace  had  been  made  . 
by  the  constituted  authorities.  The  plan,  having  been 
discovered,  Dooly  was  put  under  arrest  and  General 
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Elbert  was  ordered  to  try  him  by  court-martial.  Bat  he 
WB8  permitted  to  resign  his  commission."  Shortly  after 
this  episode  he  was  made  a  Colonel  of  militia  in  his  home 
comity  of  Wilkes;  and  joining  forces  with  Clarke  and 
Pickens  he  helped  to  win  the  victory  of  Kettle  Creek,  by 
which  the  Tory  power  in  Upper  Georgia  was  broken. 

When  not  engaged  in  fighting  the  Tories  with  sword 
and  rifle  he  was  pursmng  them  vigorously  with  the 
processes  of  law.  According  to  the  records,  it  was  on 
August  25,  1779  that  the  first  court  was  held  in  Wilkes, 
and  at  this  time  Colonel  John  Dooly  was  aj^ointed  to  act 
as  attorney  for  Uie  State.  Not  less  than  nine  persons 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  at  the  first  session,  mainly 
for  treason;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Gamett 
Andrews,  "the  indictments  were  about  as  long  as  your 
finger. ' '  We  quote  again  from  Professor  Ashmore :  Says 
he :  "  The  name  of  Dooly  became  a  terror  to  these  parties, 
and  in  1780,  a  band  of  Tories,  headed  by  Captain  Corker, 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  British  commander  at 
Augusta  into  the  adjacent  country,  with  authority  to 
grant  protection  and  to  exact  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  dwelling  place 
of  Colonel  Dooly,  and  in  the  most  barbarous  manner 
murdered  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children. 
There  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  that  three  of  these 
Tories  were  caught  and  hanged  to  a  red  oak  tree  near 
what  is  still  known  as  Torry  Pond,  on  the  Egypt  planta- 
tion in  Lincoln.  Hve  of  the  party  crossed  Broad  River 
and  paid  a  visit  to  Nancy  Hart,  whose  famous  part  in 
effecting  the  capture  and  execution  of  the  whole  number, 
forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Revolution.  Colonel  Dooly  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  wit,  Judge  John  M.  Dooly,  of  Lincoln." 


Original  Settlers.    White  in  his   Collections   of  Georgia 

omits  to  mention  the  original  settlers 

of  Dooly.    He  merely  gives  the  names  of  a  few  old  peo- 
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pie  of  the  county  who  reached  the  centnry  mark,  among 
them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Mrs.  Napier.  Dooly's 
two  delegates  to  the  Secession  Convention,  both  of  whom 
represented  pioneer  families,  were  John  S.  Thomas  and 
Elijah  Bntts.  Thomas  H.  Key,  a  delegate  to  the  Tariff 
Convention  of  1833,  and  Judge  Wm.  B.  Cone,  a  noted 
jurist  were  also  among  the  pioneers  of  this  section. 


DOUGHEBTT 

Created  by  LeKlalatlva  Act,  I>aceinl>er  1&,  ISES,  Irom  Baker  County. 
Named  for  Charles  Dougherty,  a  DOted  ajite>t>ellum  lawyer  and  Jurist  ot 
Georgia.  Albany,  the  county-seat,  probably  named  (or  the  hlalorlc  capital 
o(  the  State  of  New  York. 

Charles  Dougherty  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ante- 
bellom  Bar,  who  practiced  bis  profession  at  Athens.  He 
became  judge  of  the  Western  Circuit,  an  office  to  which 
he  brought  the  most  signal  qualifications;  and  since  be 
occupied  no  high  political  office  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
most  eloquent  tribute  to  bis  professional  attainments 
that  one  of  the  counties  of  Georgia  should  have  been 
named  for  him  soon  after  his  death.  Nor  is  it  any  less  a 
tribute  to  this  eminent  jurist  that  Georgia's  great  Sena- 
tor, Benjamin  H.  Hill,  should  have  conferred  the  name  of 
Charles  Dougherty  upon  his  youngest  son,  one  of  the 
brainiest  solicitors  the  State  has  ever  known.  Judge 
Doagherty  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  was  identified  with 
the  extreme  wing  of  the  party  which  advocated  South- 
em  rights.  He  was  a  man  of  xmselfisb  patriotism  and  of 
spotless  character.  Two  of  his  hrothers,  Eobert  and  Wil- 
liam, also  achieved  high  honors.  The  former  located  in 
Alabama.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  accumulated  the 
largest  fortmie  ever  derived  from  the  practice  of  law  in 
Georgia.  Judge  Dougherty  died  in  Athens  during  the 
decade  which  immediately  preceded  the  Civil  War. 
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Anecdotes  of  Judge 

Dougherty.  Volume  II. 


Albany.  Albany,  the  coimty-seat  of  Dougherty,  is  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Flint  River,  107  miles 
south-west  of  Macon.  There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Geor^a 
more  signally  favored  with  respect  to  situation.  At  the 
head  of  high,  water  navigation  on  the  Flint  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Golf  of  Mexico  )q'  a  splendid  system  of 
steamboats;  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  the 
ocean  trade  of  Albany  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Numer- 
ous radiating  lines  of  railway  also  center  at  this  point, 
to-wit ;  I^e  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Albany  Northern,  and 
the  Georgia  Northern,  forming  here  a  net-work  of  iron 
rails.  In  a  rich  agricultural  r^ion,  Albany  controls 
lai^e  commercial  interests,  especially  in  cotton,  cotton 
seed  oil,  melons,  peaches,  pecans,  fertilizers  and  lum- 
ber. The  town  was  founded  in  1836  by  Nelson  Tift, 
Esq.,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  who  built  the  first  house  in  the 
future  metropolis.  (See  county  of  Tift)  Most  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Albany  came  from  Palmyra,  a  town 
long  since  obliterated  from  the  map  but  once  the 
most  populous  community  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It 
was  located  some  five  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of 
Albany,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Lee.  White,  in 
speaking  of  the  early  days  of  Albany,  says :"  ' '  The  place 
where  it  now  stands  was  in  1836  an  unbroken  pine  forest, 
without  an  inhabitant.  The  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians 
from  the  south-western  part  of  the  State  promoted  the 
settlement  of  this  fertile  territory  by  the  whites.  In  1841 
the  Legislature  granted  a  charter  for  the  city  of  Albany." 
For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  town  was  only  nomi- 
nal. The  water  was  not  the  best  and  the  climate  was 
thought  with  good  reason  to  be  unwholesome.  But  with 
the  introduction  of  artesian  wells,  there  dawned  a  new 


■  Historical  Collecttona,  Baker  County,  Savannah,  lift. 
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day  for  this  region  of  Geoi^a.  Conditions  were  revolu- 
tionized. Today  the  city  of  Albany  .is  one  of  Georgia's 
best  regulated  and  most  progressive  municipalities-  The 
government,  under  a  charter  of  1899,  is  administered  by 
a  mayor  elected  every  two  years  and  by  a  city  council 
whose  consent  is  required  for  all  appointments  of  ad- 
ministrative officials  made  by  the  mayor.  Up-to-date 
electric  light  and  water  plants  are  owned  and  ojierated 
by  the  local  authorities.  Wide  streets,  substantial  office- 
traildings,  and  beautiful  private  homes  are  the  chief 
physical  oharacteri  sties  of  the  town.  Albany  boasts  five 
banks,  a  splendid  public  school  system,  in  addition  to  a 
normal  school  for  the  negro  race;  numerous  churches, 
including  a  handsome  Jewish  synagogue;  several  busy 
manufacturing  plants,  and  scores  of  solid  mercantile 
establishments.  One  of  the  most  cultured  communities  in 
the  State.  Albany  was  one  of  the  first  of  Georgia  cities 
to  organize  an  annual  chautauqua  and  here  on  the  issue 
of  free  silver  Speaker  Crisp,  of  the  National  HouKe  of 
Representatives  met  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  former  Secretary 
of  Interior,  in  a  famous  joint  debate. 


"Thronateeska"  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
Flint  River  by  the  Creek  Indians.  The  local  chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  bears  this  beautiful  Indian  name;  and, 
besides  possessing  a  most  enthusiastic  and  loyal  member- 
ship, it  probably  boasts  a  larger  number  of  genuine  Revo- 
lutionary relics  than  any  chapter  in  the  State,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  Savannah  and  Augusta. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Baker  from  which  county  Dough- 
erty was  formed. 
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To  the  pioneer  list  belong  the  names  of  the  following 
early  residents  of  Albany :  Nelson  Tift,  who  founded  the 
town  in  1836;  Judge  Lott  Warren,  one  of  the  first  lawyers 
to  locate  here,  a  Congressman  and  a  jurist,  who  came 
from  Palmyra;  Judge  Richard  H.  Clark,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Savannah,  afterwards  a  noted  occupant  of  the 
Bench;  Rev.  Jonathan  Davis,  who  founded  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  of  AJbany,  a  former  resident  of  Pal- 
myra; Dr.  Jeremiah  Hilsman  and  Dr.  John  B.  Gilbert, 
two  pioneer  physicians,  who  came  from  Palmyra ;  Capt. 
Wm.  E.  Smith,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  afterwards 
a  member  of  Congress ;  Judge  David  A.  Vason,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  jurist;  Capt.  Y.  C.  Bust,  commander 
of  the  famous  Albany  Guards;  Jeremiah  Walters,  N.  J. 
Cruger,  John  Temple  Hester,  Henry  A.  Karver,  Samuel 
B.  Wright,  C.  E.  Mallory,  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Shackleford,  Dr. 
W.  L.  Davis,  Capt.  John  A.  Davis,  Capt.  Richard  Hobbs, 
George  W.  Collier,  Davis  Pace,  Judge  L.  D.  D.  Warren, 
Dr.  P.  L.  Hilsman,  Colonel  J.  L.  Boyt,  the  Coleys,  the 
Godwins,  and  other  pioneer  families.  Mrs.  Adelaide  E. 
Jackson,  who  came  to  Albany  a  bride,  on  Novemtter  5, 
1842,  still  lives  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  and 
beautiful  old  age.  She  is  the  oldest  resident  of  Albany 
and  is  universally  beloved.* 


Dougherty's  Noted     Nelson  Tift,  the  founder  of  Albany, 
Residents.  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  resi- 

dent of  the  town  which  he  gave  to 
the  map  of  Georgia.  For  two  consecutive  terms  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  he  ably  represented  the  State  in  Con- 
gress. He  afterwards  served  the  Confederacy  by  con- 
stru<^ing  boats  for  the  government  and  by  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  troops.  Mr.  Tift  was  one  of  the  great 
industrial  pioneers  of  Georgia.    To  the  vigorous  initia- 


•  Antharlt7:  Mrs.  8.  J.  Jones,  of  Albany. 
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tive  of  this  one  man  is  due  in  large  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  south-western  area  of  the  State. 

Albany  was  the  home  of  Captain  Wm.  E.  Smith.  Los- 
ing a  limb  on  the  battle-field,  he  returned  home  to  repre- 
sent Georgia  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  It  was  this 
gallant  soldier  who  in  after  years  rescued  the  second  dis- 
trict from  the  earpet-bag  re^me  and  made  it  a  Demo- 
cratic stronghold.  He  was  the  only  representative  from 
Georgia  who  jraised  his  voice  against  ihe  high-handed 
fraud  which  seated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  the  "White 
Honse  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  In  comment- 
ing upon  his  courageous  course,  Gen.  Toombs  paid  him 
this  high  tribute.  Said  he:  "The  people  of  Georgia  should 
build  Tete  Smith  a  monument,  whose  sammit  should 
tower  among  the  clouds,  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
man  whose  wisdom,  foresight,  patriotism,  and  grand 
sense  of  duty  caused  him  to  brand  the  electoral  humbng 
with  infamy  in  its  conception  and  to  vote  against  its  pass- 
age by  the  Congress  of  the  nation." 


Judge  Lott  Warren,  a  noted  jurist  of  the  ante-bellum 
period,  who  served  in  Congress  from  1839  to  1843,  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Albany,  where  he  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Here  also  lived  Judge  L.  D.  D. 
Warren,  a  leading  lawyer  of  this  section,  who  wore  the 
ermine  for  a  short  while.  Judge  David  A.  Vason,  long  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  Capt.  Richard 
Hobbs,  Capt.  John  A.  Davis,  and  Dr.  P.  L.  Hilsman,  were 
also  prominent  citizens  of  Albany  and  men  of  wide  repu- 
tation 

Judge  Samuel  Hall,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  one  of 
the  ablest  occupants  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Georgia 
since  the  war,  was  a  resident  of  Albany  for  years.  Judge 
Richard  H.  Clark  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Albany,  to 
which  place  he  rode  on  horseback  from  Savannah.  With 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  and  David  Irwin  he  was  one  of  the 
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original  codifiera  of  the  laws  of  Georgia.  With  C.  E. 
Mallory  he  representod  Dougherty  in  the  secession  con- 
vention. 

Brigadier-General  Gilbert  J.  Wright  was  long  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town.  He  was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier 
and  a  jndge  of  ttie  Albany  circuit  from  1875  to  1880. 


Judge  C.  B.  Wootten,  one  of  the  leadere  of  the  Geor- 
gia bar,  lived  here.  His  son,  William  E.  Wootten,  the 
late  Solicitor-General  of  the  Albany  circuit,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  State. 

Hrairy  M.  Mcintosh  one  of  the  best  known  editors  in 
Georgia,  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  leader  in  politics,  has 
been  for  years  a  resident  of  Albany.  He  recently  de- 
clined a  nomination  to  Congress,  on  the  gn*ound  that  he 
oould  best  serve  his  people  at  home. 

Robert  N.  Ely,  who  held  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
under  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  and  who  collected  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  in  back  taxes  from  the  railroads,  lived 
here.  When  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  1860, 
Colonel  Ely  reported  to  the  House  the  famous  Dough- 
erty County  ireaolutions,  ui^^ng  conservatism  in  the 
matter  of  secession  and  suggesting  the  wisdom  of  co- 
operation among  the  Southern  States.  In  his  old  age, 
Colonel  Ely  suffered  financial  reverses. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act,  October  IT,  1870,  chiefly  rrom  Carroll  Covnty. 
Named  (or  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  III[nols.  a  dlstlngulahed  Mlte- 
bellum  DemooltLt  and  a  candidate  [or  PreHldent  ot  tbe  United  St&MK  In 
U61.      DouKlaavlIle.    the  couDty-seat.    also    named    for    Senator   Douglaa. 

Skin  Chestnut.    Dr.  R.  J.  Massey,  a  former  resident  of 

Douglas,  contributes  the  following  bit  of 

local  history.    Says  he:  "The  original  site  of  Douglas- 

ville  was  known  for  almost  one  hundred  years  as  "Skin 
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Obestnut."  At  this  point,  Ute  landscape  rises  to  an 
elevation  some  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  city  o£ 
Atlanta,  and  on  the  sTunmit  of  this  ridge  there  once  stood 
a  large  chestnut,  which  for  years  before  the  white  man 
oocupied  the  comitry  was  nsed  hy  the  Indians  as  a  land- 
mark. Afterwards,  in  order  to  make  the  tree  still  more  . 
conepicuoas,  the  Indians  skinned  it  from  top  to  bottom. 
Here,  In  the  conrse  of  time,  the  roads  began  to  converge ; 
and  as  a  place  from  which  it  was  convenient  to  measure 
distances,  the  settlers  called  it  by  the  name  of  Skin 
Chestnnt.  When  the  oonnty  iwas  organized,  the  seat  of 
government  was  located  at  this  point,  and  quite  naturally 
a  more  euphonious  label  was  needed  for  the  new  town 
site,  to  harmonize  with  the  honor  whidi  was  thus  bestow- 
ed. Hence  the  name  of  Bouglasville ,  so  called  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  candidate  of  the 
national  democracy  for  President,  in  1861,  after  whom 
the  county  was  also  named.  The  stmnp  of  the  old  tree 
continued  to  be  an  object  of  much  interest  for  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  The  extensive  wholesale 
warehonae  of  Duncan  Brothers  now  covers  the  ground  on 
which  the  tree  fonnerly  stood,  and  in  the  rear  of  this 
establishment  can  still  be  seen  the  old  stump  which  tells 
where  the  Indian  trails  once  centered  and  which  marks 
the  birth-place  of  the  modem  town  of  Douglasville." 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  Dr.  Massey,  the  original 
settlers  of  this  oounty  included :  Dr.  E. 
W.  Maxwell,  F.  N.  Mitchell,  Eichard  Abercrombie,  "Wil- 
liam Hunter,  Henry  Morris,  Dr.  W.  H.  Poole,  P.  M. 
James,  John  Ergle,  and  Captain  Fountain.  Moreover, 
the  following  families  were  established  in  the  county  at 
the  time  of  organization;  the  Baggetts,  the  Arnolds,  the 
Bullards,  the  Gormans,  the  Fergusons,  the  Sommerlins, 
the  Whites,  the  McCIaughtys,  the  "Wynns,  the  "Watsons, 
the  Bobos,  the  Carvers,  the  Bowens,  the  lipscombs,  the 
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Stones,  the  Sebnans,  the  Dorsetts,  the  Prays  the  Mc- 
Guirks,  and  the  Holders.  Colonel  Joseph  S.  James,  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia, 
nnder  President  Cleveland,  bas  long  been  a  resident  of 
Donglasville,  and  here  lived  for  many  years  Hon.  Josei^ 
G.  Y.  Camp,  a  distinguished  legislator,  afterwards  one  ol' 
tbe  foremost  figures  on  the  American  lecture  platform. 


Created  by  LeglalaUve  Act,  Decsmber  IG.  1818,  out  of  treatjr  land* 
Acquired  Irom  tbe  Creeks.  Named  for  Hon.  Peter  Karly,  a  noted  ebiaf' 
executive  o(  Oeorcla.  wbo  served  the  State  in  Concreaa  and  on  the  Beneli. 
Blakely,  the  county -seat,  named  for  Captain  Johnaton  Blakelri  a  callaat 
naval  oOlcer  of  the  War  of  1S12,  He  commanded  a  famous  bIooi)  called 
the  Wasp;  and  besides  capturing  a  number  of  prizes  he  defeated  two 
well -equipped  vessels,  the  Avud  and  the  Atalanta.  In  the  fall  of  1814. 
the  Wasp  started  on  a  cruise,  but  tailed  to  return  to  port;  and  tbe  brave 
sloop  was  presumably  wrecked.  Captain  Blakely  was  a  native  of  Irriattd 
and  a  Eraduate  of  the  University  of  North  Caroline-  He  entered  the 
United  States  navy  soon  after  recelvlnK  his  college  diploma;  and  at  the 
time  when  his  vessel  mysteriously  disappeared  at  sea.  was  In  his  thirty- 
fourth  year.  When  orgaDlsed  In  1818  Early  Included  Baker.  Calboun, 
Decatur,   Dougherty,    Qrady,    Hlller.   Ultchell   and   a   part   of   Thomas. 

Peter  Early  was  Georgia's  twenty-third  Governor 
under  the  Constitution.  He  was  also  for  six  years  a 
member  of  Congress,  serving  from  1801  to  1807,  and  his 
speech  in  the  famous  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Samael 
Chase  ia  said  to  have  been  the  ablest  argument  made  by 
the  prosecution.  Afterwards  for  four  years  he  became 
Judge  of  the  Ocmolgee  Circuit  and  in  1813,  at  the  age  ot 
thirty-eight,  he  was  elected  Chief-Magistrate  of  Georgia. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  the  second  war  with  England 
that  he  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Georgia  and 
the  policy  of  bis  administration  was  resolute  and  vigor- 
ons.  He  made  himself  unpopular  by  vetoing  a  measure 
which  meant  the  practical  repudiation  of  righteous  con- 
tracts, costing  him  the  support  of  his  party  in  the  State, 
though  it  was  passed  over  his  protest.  At  the  close  of  bis 
term,  he  retired  from  office  never  expecting  to  re-enter 
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politics.  But  the  people  of  Greene,  Id  compliment  to  bis 
Roman  integrity  of  character,  immediately  elected  him 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  while  serving  in  this  body  be 
died,  August  15,  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  He  was 
buried  at  Scull  Shoals,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oconee 
Eiver,  near  his  summer  residence,  where  his  grave  is 
marked  by  an  unpretentious  monument.  Judge  Early 
was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Va.,  June  20, 1773  but  came 
to  Georgia  at  an  early  age  with  bis  parents. 


Recollections  of 
Peter  Early. 


Memorials  of  an  Says  White:  "Six  miles  north  of 

Ancient  Civilization.  Blakely,  on  little  Colomokee  Creek, 
at  the  plantation  of  Judge  Mercier, 
is  a  mound  52  feet  high,  with  an  embankment  surround- 
ing it  and  a  ditch  leading  to  the  creek.  Upon  the  snmmit 
are  large  trees.  This  mound  has  recently  been  penetrated 
for  a  distance  of  50  feet  by  parties  who  expected  to  find 
bnried  treasure,  but  nothing  has  been  unearthed  except 
bones.  There  are  other  mounds  on  Dry  Creek  and  Chat- 
tahoochee River."*  Investigations  made  by  scientists 
confirm  the  belief  that  these  tnmuli  were  built  by  the 
Mound-Builders,  an  unknown  race  of  people,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Indians.  In  general  characteristics,  these 
tumuli  are  not  nnlike  the  famous  mounds  of  the  Etowah. 


In  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  pub- 
lished in  1851,  the  author  states  that  trees  were  then 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  large  mound  from  400  to  500 
years  old.  He  says  that  a  shaft  was  simk  in  the  center 
of  this  mound  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  and  that  a  bed  of 
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human  bones  five  feet  in  thickness  was  fonnd  at  the  hot- 
torn.  He  estimates  the  height  of  the  large  monnd  at  70 
feet  and  the  circnmference  at  600  feet.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  sacrificial  rites. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set^ 
tiers  of  Early  were:  Tshara  Shef- 
field, Arthur  Sheffield,  James  Bush,  John  Hays,  Joseph 
Grimsley,  Richard  Grimsley,  Richard  Spann,  EVederick 
Porter,  Joseph  Boles,  John  Roe,  Abner,  Jones,  Nathaniel  . 
Weaver,  James  Jones,  Solomon  V.  Wilson,  John  Dill, 
Alexander  Watson,  James  Carr,  John  Tilley,  William 
Hendrick,  John  Floyd,  D.  Roberts,  Andrew  Bureh,  B. 
Collier,  J.  Fowler,  Martin  Wood  George  Mercier,  Wil- 
liam Dickson,  A.  Hayes,  E.  Hays,  West  Sheflneld, 
and  James  Brantley.  Some  .of  these  resided  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Gaines  a  part  of  the  county  which  is  now 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  Clay.  See  also  Baker  and 
Decatur  Counties 


Jesse  Brown,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in 
Early  where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

James  Bush,  a  soldier  in  the  Seminole  wars,  was  an 
early  settler.  He  was  thrice  married  and  reared  a  fam- 
ily of  twenty  children.  His  father  came  from  Nortii 
Carolina  with  General  Blackshear  and  settled  in  Laurens. 

James  Buchanan,  a  lieutenant  in  the  patriot  army, 
was  granted  a  pension  while  a  resident  of  Early  in  1847. 

Major  Joel  Crawford,  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
candidate  at  one  time  for  Governor,  died  on  his  planta- 
tion in  Early  County,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  also  a 
soldier  in  the  Indian  wars  and  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  survey  the  boundary  line  between  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 
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Created  by  I^efrlHlHtlve  Act.  riecember  IB,  18 ES,  rrom  Appling  and 
Irwin  Counties.  Named  (or  Gen.  R.  M.  Echola,  a  gallant  oDicer  of  Geor- 
gia, who  fell  In  the  Mexican  War.  Stalenvllle,  the  countr-aeat.  Oricin 
at  the  name  unauthentlcated. 

Brigadier-General  Eobert  M.  P>ho!s  was  a  soldier  of 
high  rank  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
went  to  the  front  aa  Colonel  of  the  13th  U.  S.  E«giment. 
He  made  a  record  for  gallantry  during  the  struggle  and 
was  breveted  a  Brigadier-General ;  hut,  while  on  dress 
parade,  at  the  National  Bridge,  in  Mexico,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  sustaining  injuries  from  which  he  died 
on  September  3, 1847.  He  was  a  native  of  Wilkes  County, 
where  he  was  horn  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton ;  but  the  family  soon  after  removed  to  Walton  County, 
settling  on  a  plantation  some  five  miles  to  the  west  of 
Monroe,  at  a  place  called  Arrow  Head.  Before  going 
to  Mexico  he  achieved  some  distinction  in  public  life, 
having  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  where 
he  -was  three  times  elected  president  of  the  Senate.  Gen- 
eral Echols  was  buried  in  Mexico,  but  several  years  later 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  removal  of  his  remains  to  Georgia  and  he  was  re- 
interred  in  the  soil  of  his  native  State,  near  his  old  home 
in  Walton  County,  the  leading  officials  of  Georgia  parti- 
cipating in  the  impressive  ceremonies.  The  inomediate 
family  of  General  Echols  has  become  extinct. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Clinch  and  Lowndes,  from  which 
counties  Echols  was  formed. 


To  the  list  of  pioneers  may  be  added :  Harris  Tomlin- 
son  and  J.  B.  Prescott,  who  represented  Echols  in  the 
Secession  Convention  at  Milledgeville,  in  1861. 
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EFFINGHAM 

Created  by  the  State  Constitution  of  1177.  rrom  two  of  tbe  old  Cole- 
nial  ParlBhea,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  FhlUp.  Named  tor  Liord  EfltDBham. 
a.  friend  of  the  Engl  I  eh  Colonies  In  America.  This  distinsulshad  peer 
of  the  'realm  held  a  Colanel'B  commission  In  the  British  army,  but  he 
relinquished  It  when  his  reKlment  was  ordered  to  New  Tork.  to  old  In 
BUbJugatlng  English  subjects  who  were  lighting  to  maintain  E^igllah  prin- 
ciples. Said  he;  "A  reBlgratlon  appeared  to  me  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  the  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country  and  embrulns  my  hands  In 
the  blood  of  hei'  sons."  Springfield,  the  county-seat  Origin  of  the  name 
unauthentlcaled.  But  the  town  was  not  the  Urat  county-aeat  of  EfHuKbam. 
It  belongs  to  a  later  period,  and  may  have  been  named  for  the  plantation 
of  Oelieral  David  Blackahear,  In  L.aurena  County,  on  the  Ocmulgee.  EDns- 
ham  originally  Included  a  part  of  Screven. 


Ebenezer:    The 
Story  of  the 
Saizburgers. 


Fort  Ebenezer.  In  1757,  William  BeBrahm,  his  Majesty's 
Surveyor  General  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  North  America,  erected  a  fort  at  Ebenezer.  It 
was  intended  primarily  to  protect  the  settlement  from 
Indian  attacks.  During  the  Revolntion  the  town  was  still 
further  fortified,  first  by  the  Americans  and  then  by  the 
British.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  latter  ahnost 
uninterruptedly  for  five  years ;  and  during  this  time  it 
became  a  famous  rendezvous  for  prisoners.  The  church 
building  served  alternately  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  as  a  stable  in  which  the  horses  of  the  ofB- 
cers  were  stalled. 


Original  Settlers.  Quite  a  list  of  the  parly  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Effingham  is  given  by  Mr. 
Strobel  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Saizburgers.  Accord- 
ing to  White,  the  leading  members  of  the  German  com- 
munity at  Ebenezer,  were: 

R«v.  John  Martin  Bolzins,  Hupretch   Zimmennan, 

Rev.  Israd  CbriBtian  Gronan,  Bimon  Stetner, 

Thomas    Oflofawandel,  (iporge   Swalgw, 


Gftbriel  Uanrer,  -Tnliu  Sclimidt, 

John  Manrer,  Ijeonbard  Crause, 

Oeoige  Kogler,  Peter  Gruber, 

PauIuB  Zittrauer,  Jacob   Sehartnar, 

Peter  Benter,  Joseph  Leituer, 

SimoQ  Beiter,  John  Comberger, 

Matthias  Brandnei,  Andreas  OrinunigeT, 

ChTiatian  Leimberger,  Matthias  BergBteiner, 

Martiii  Laekner,  Veit  lAndaeldei, 

Lopieteht  Bteinei,  Joseph  Ehrist, 

Velt  Zjenuneohoffer,  John  Michel  Bieser, 

John  Floerl,  Thomas  Pichlei, 

Carl  Floerl,  John  Spiel  Biegler. 


To  the  foregoing  list  should  be  added  Jacob  Ctisper 
"Waldhauer,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  1775 
and  a  devoted  patriot.    He  emigrated  to  America  in  17?5  ^ 
on  ijoard  the  "Symond"  and  was  for  years  an  elder  in 
the  Jemsalem  Church. 


Bethany.  Kve  miles  northwest  of  Ebenezer  a  settlement 
wa3  planted  by  William  DeBrahm,  in  1751.  He 
established  here  one  hnndred  and  sixty  Oermans.  Most 
of  the  new  oomers  were  either  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
settlers  at  Ebenezer;  and  between  the  towns  a  road  was 
opened  across  Ebenezer  Creek.  The  settlers  probably 
supplied  the  filatures  at  Ebenezer  with  cocoons.  There 
is  DO  evidence  that  they  were  themselves  engaged  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  silk.  The  town  was  little  more  than  an 
agricnltural  community  and  was  fated  to  perish  amid  the 
clash  of  hostilities  with  England. 


GoBhen.     G-oshen  was  located  about  ten  miles  below  Ebe- 
nezer, near  the  road  leading  to  Savannah.    It 
was  another  rural  tuwu  of  the  pious  Germans  destined 
to  become  extinct  soon  after  the  Revolution.  According  to 
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DeBrahm,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  Salzbui^ers  in 
Georgia,  when  the  wave  of  emigration  from  Germany 
reached  flood-tide. 


Abercom.  Abereorn  was  located  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  this  county,  on  a  tributary  stream  or 
creek  of  the  Savannah  River.  The  site  of  the  old  town 
was  aome  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Savannah  and 
four  miles  inland.  It  was  settled  in  1733  by  a  colony 
of  ten  families  detached  from  the  main  body  of  settlers 
at  Savannah  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Ihike  of 
Albercom,  an  English  nobleman  who  encouraged  the 
philanthropies  of  Oglethorpe.  The  original  plan  of  the 
town  embraced  twelve  lots,  besides  two  for  the  Trustees, 
located  at  the  opposite  extremes.  The  location  seemed 
at  the  time  to  have  been  wisely  made.  It  was  not  only 
within  easy  access  of  Savannah  but  convenient  also  to 
South  Carolina,  But  there  was  not  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  to  'be  found  at  Abercom  in  1737,  when  John 
Brodie,  with  twelve  servants,  moved  into  the  settlement, 
and  he  in  turn  abandoned  the  place  three  years  later. 
William  Stephens  visited  the  town  in  1739,  in  company 
with  Noble  Jones,  to  inspect  a  ferry-boat  built  here  by  a 
resident  of  the  town  named  Bunyon.  He  pronounced  the 
locality  an  ideal  one,  surpassed  by  no  settlement  of 
equal  area  in  the  Province  but  nevertheless  it  continued 
to  languish.  Eventually  the  town  passed  into  the  hands 
of  two  Englishmen  who  converted  it  into  an  extensive 
plantation.  In  December,  1778,  Colonel  Campbell  selec- 
ted this  immediate  neighborhood  as  a  convenient  base  for 
operations  against  the  interior  of  the  State.  But  the 
place  was  only  a  memory  when  White  wrote  his  Statistics 
in  1849,  with  nothing  to  mark  where  it  stood.  Though 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  settlements  of  Georgia,  it  was 
also  one  of  the  very  first  to  suffer  complete  extinction. 
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Georgia's  First 
Governor:  His 
Mysterious  Death. 


Effingham's  Brigadier-GteneraJ  Claudius  C.  Wilson, 

Noted  Residents,  a  gallant  Confederate  officer,  was  a 
native  of  Effingham. 

Judge  Bichard  H.  Clark,  a  noted  jarlst  and  one  of  the 
original  codifiers  of  the  laws  of  Georjna,  was  bom  at 
Springfield. 

Hon.  Morgan  Kawls,  a  former  member  of  Congress, 
lived  at  Gnyton ;  and  Hon,  Angus  N.  Grovenstein,  a  State 
Senator  and  a  descendant  of  the  original  Salzburgers, 
resides  here. 


Benjamin  Blitch,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Effingham,  was  a 
noted  patriarch  in  this  section  of  Geor^a.  From  the 
loins  of  this  pioneer  minister  of  the  gospel  has  come 
an  army  of  descendants,  not  a  few  of  wbom  have  risen 
to  high  distinction.  He  married  Harriet  Wilson,  grand- 
daughter of  James  Wilson,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  Pennsylvania ;  and  when  a  young 
man  he  was  Icnown  to  walk  eleven  miles  in  the  dead  of 
winter  and  to  wade  streams  of  water  in  which  the  ice  was 
floating,  to  superintend  a  Sunday  sdiool.  He  was  after- 
wards ordained  to  the  field  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  for  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  with  scarcely  the  loss 
of  a  day,  he  labored  in  obscure  parts  of  the  Master's 
vineyard.  But  he  reaped  his  reward.  There  were  bom 
to  lum  fourteen  children,  five  of  whom  became  Baptist 
ministers  of  note;  and  between  them,  they  preached  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Without  an  exception, 
they  were  men  of  talent.  James  E.  Blitch,  the  eldest  son, 
was  a  minister,  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  a  historian; 
Daniel  I.  Blitdi,  a  minister,  a  Confederate  soldier,  an 
artiet,  a  theolo^an,  and  a  machinist;  Joseph  L.  Blitch,  a 
minister  and  a  theoli^an ;  S.  E.  Blitch  a  minister,  a  Con- 
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federate  soldier,  a  theologian,  and  a  poet;  and  William 
W.  Blitch,  a  minister,  a  tiieologian,  and  a  historian.  Be- 
sides these  a  grandsoD,  Benjamin  B.  Blitch,  became  an 
ordained  minister.  The  descendants  of  the  old  patriarch 
today  number  more  than  four  hundred.  They  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  South,  there  is  not  a  black  sheep 
among  them,  oor  an  infidel,  and  they  are  faithful  and 
devout  mtnesses  to  the  same  gospel  which  he  preached. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act.  December  10,  1790,  from  Wllkea  Countjr. 
Named  lor  General  Elbert,  a  diBtinEulahed  oncer  ot  the  Bevolutlon  uid 
one  of  the  earlleat  of  Georgia's  chlef-eiocutlves.  Elberton,  the  countr- 
aeat,  also  named  tor  Gen.  Elbert.  When  organized  In  IT90,  this  county 
Included   parts  o[  two  others.   Hart  and  MadlHon. 

Major-General  Samuel  Elbert  was  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Kevolution  and  Governor  of  Georgia  at  the 
close  of  hostilities.  He  was  bom  of  English  parents  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  1740,  but  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  Savannah.  Partial  to  military  life, 
he  became  one  of  the  King's  soldiers.  But  he  resented 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
identified  himself  with  the  Colonial  partiots.  He  was 
a  member  of  Georgia's  first  Council  of  Safety,  a  delegate 
to  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  July  4,  1775,  and,  when 
tiie  Georgia  Battalion  of  Continental  troops  was  organ- 
ized he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  the 
departure  of  General  Mcintosh  from  Georgia,  subsequent 
to  an  unfortunate  duel  with  Button  Gwinnett,  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Continental  forces  in  Georgia 
devolved  upon  Colonel  Elbert. 


Saved  by  the      When  Savannah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Masonic  Sign.    British,  in  1778,  after  a  gallant  but  un- 
successful resistance.  Colonel  Elbert  re- 
treated up  the  Savannah  Biver;  and,  some  Ume  later, 
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participated  in  the  ^battle  of  Briar  Creek,  where  General 
A^e  was  in  command.  Though  a  disastrous  repulse  was 
sustained  in  this  engagement,  the  Georgian's  gallantry  in 
leading  an  attack  was  most  conspicuous.  Says  a  writer: 
"The  left  flank  under  Colonel  Elbert,  stubbornly  held  its 
ground  until  every  man  of  his  command  was  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured.  The  brave  Colonel  was  himself 
struck  down  and  was  about  to  be  dispatched  by  a  bayonet 
thrust  when  he  gave  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress.  An 
officer  saw  it  and  instantly  responded,  and  Colonel 
Elbert's  life  was  saved  by  the  benevolent  principle  of 
brotherly  love.  While  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  the 
British  camp  every  courtesy  was  shown  him,  offers  of 
promotion  and  other  inducements  tendered  him  in  the 
hope  of  winning  him  to  the  British  cause;  and  when  these 
faUed  an  attempt  was  made  by  two  Indians  to  take  his 
life.  He  fortunately  discovered  them  in  time  and  gave 
them  a  signal  which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
use  amcmg  them.  The  guns  were  immediately  lowered 
and  they  came  forward  to  shake  his  hands.  They  were 
thus  reminded  of  the  time  when,  with  his  company,  by 
order  of  Governor  Wright,  he  guarded  the  Indian  Chiefs 
to  the  Creek  Nation." 

On  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Colonel  Elbert  was  finally 
exchanged  and  released  from  prison.  Going  north,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Washington,  who  eagerly  accepted 
them,  and,  in  the  final  surrender  at  Yorktown,  he  bore  an 
important  part.  Here  also  began  an  intimate  friendship 
between  Colonel  Elbert  and  General  Lafayette,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  for  a  number  of  years  through  a 
frequent  interchange  of  letters,  and  the  former  named 
one  of  his  sons  after  the  great  French  palladin.  Georgia 
honored  her  brave  Elbert  with  the  rank  of  Major-General 
in  the  State  militia,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Bragdier-General  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army;  and,  returning  home,  he  was  soon  made 
Governor  of  the  State,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  the 
bill  chartering  the  University  of  Georgia.    He  died  on 
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November  2,  1788,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  two  years 
short  of  the  half  century  mark.  The  militiary  of  Savan- 
nah, the  MasoDic  Lodge,  and  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, attended  his  funeral,  which  waa  an  event  of  great 
impressiveness.  General  Elbert  was  buried  in  the 
private  cemetery  of  the  Rae  family — his  wife's  people — 
four  miles  from  Savannah,  bat  the  site  was  never  marked 
uid  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  identified. 

Petersburg:.  An  Old 

Forgotten  Tobacco 

Market.  Volmne  II. 


Fort  James.  This  stronghold  was  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  between  the  Broad  and  the  Savannah 
Bivers  and  was  built  to  def^id  the  old  Colonial  Bettle- 
ment  at  Dartanonth.  It  probably  rendered  service  also  to 
the  town  of  Petersbui^.  In  the  spring  of  1776  Mr.  Wil- 
liam BartrMD,*  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  studying 
the  flora  of  Geor^a,  forded  the  smaller  of  the  two  streams 
and  became  the  guest  of  the  oommanding  officer  at  Port 
James.  He  describes  it  as  a  four-square  stockade,  with 
salient  bastions  at  each  angle,  surmounted  by  a  block- 
house, and  guarded  by  a  number  of  swivel  guns.  These 
were  planted  one  story  higher  than  the  curtains.  The 
latter  were  pierced  with  loopholes,  breast  high,  and  de- 
fended by  small  arms.  The  stockade  of  Fort  James  was 
an  acre  in  extent.  It  enclosed  a  substantial  house  for 
the  commandant,  quarters  for  the  variooe  oflficers,  and 
barracks  for  the  garrison.  The  entire  force  consisted  of 
fifty  rangers  each  of  them  well  mounted  and  armed  with  ' 
flie  following  weapons :  a  rifle,  two  dragoon  pistols,  a 
hanger,  a  powder  horn,  a  shot  pouch,  and  a  tomahawk. 
l^iree  miles  above  Petersburg,  this  same  noted  traveller 
discovered  an  Indian  mound. 


•  TnTall.  pp.  m-tn,  Ijmaon,  ITtl. 
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Heardmont:  The  Near  the  outskirts  of  tlie  little  town 
Home  of  Stephen  of  Hear4teiont,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Heard.  the  county,    stood   the   old   home   of 

Stephen  Heard,  the  founder  of  Wash- 
ington and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Geor^a'a  early 
patriots  and  pioneers.  It  was  called  Heardmont,  from 
tiie  name  of  the  owner.  .The  residence  is  said  to  have 
been  tlie  first  lathed  and  plastered  house  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  and  when  the  contractors  were  building  it 
people  came  miles  to  see  the  handsome  structure.  In  ap- 
pearance it  was  not  unlike  the  old  Heard  house  at 
Washington,  with  a  double  veranda  enclosed  by  tall 
columns.  The  furniture  was  of  solid  mahogany  pur- 
(^ased  in  London.  The  home  was  destroyed  years  ago. 
But  the  little  oemetery  is  still  to  be  seen  and  the  moun- 
ments  are  well  preserved.  In  the  family  burial  ground  at 
Heardmont  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  the  old  patriot.  The 
inscription  on  his  tomb  is  as  follows : 


Socrecl  to  the  memoi^  of  Colonel  Stephen  Heard. 
He  yrae  &  soldier  of  the  American  Bevolntion,  ftud 
fought  with  the  groat  Wbehington  for  the  liberties  of 
his  eountrf.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  ISIS, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  beloved  hj  all  who  iatw 
him.    "An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  Ood." 


Ten  acres  of  land  near  Heardmont,  incloding  the 
grave  yard,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Stephen  Heard 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  for  memorial  purposes. 


The  Home  of  On  War  Woman's  Creek,  a  little  tribu- 
Nancy  Hart,  tary  stream  some  few  miles  above  the 
ford  on  Broad  River,  in  the  lower  part  of 
E*bert,  stood  the  cabin  of  Nancy  Hart,  the  renowned 
heroine  of  the  Revolution.  Here  this  undaunted  queen 
of  the  forest  performed  her  courageous  feat  of  capturing 
six  Tories  at  the  point  of  her  mnsket.    Five  acres  of  land 
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in  this  immediate  vicinity  liave  been  ^mrcbased  jointly  by 
the  Stephen  Heard  Chapter  of  KII)erton  and  by  the  Nancy 
Hart  Chapter  of  Milledgeville,  1),  A.  R.,  and  these  pa- 
triotic organizations  intend  in  the  near  future  to  mark 
with  some  appropriate  memorial  the  site  where  the  cabin 
once  stood,  and  also  to  erect  in  Elberton  a  monmnent  to 
this  immortal  heroine  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Some  time  after  the  Revolution,  Nancy  Hart  removed  to 
Kentucky,  the  State  in  which  her  hashand's  people  lived, 
and  the  grave  of  the  heroine  in  the  Blue  Grass  common- 
wealth is  said  to  have  been  located.  Captain  Hart  was 
a  kinsman  of  the  great  Missouri  statesman,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  and  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  illustrious 
compromiser,  Henry  Clay. 


Beverly  Allen : 

Homicide  and  Volume  IT. 

Preacher. 

Original  Settlers.  Aeoording  to  White,  tlie  first  settlers 
of  Elbert  were:  Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb,  Wil- 
liam Bowen,  A  Brown,  William  Bamett,  Beverly  Allen, 
James  Bell,  P.  M.  Wyche,  Joseph  Deadwyler,  Rev.  ilr. 
White,  Rev.  D.  Thornton,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Richard 
Tyner,  William  Key,  William  Caines,  John  Watkins,  J. 
Higginhotham,  Colonel  James  Jack,  Peter  Oliver,  Wil- 
liam Rucker,  Mr.  Highsmith,  P.  Duncan,  William  Haley, 
William  Ward,  E.  Shackelford,  William  Woods,  Mr. 
Lindsey,  Stephen  Heard,  D.  Oliver,  J.  Oason,  William 
Brown,  L.  Bice,  William  Moss,  E.  Ragland,  William  Tate. 
J.  Howard,  S.  Nelson,  Thomas  Burton,  Isham  Thomp- 
son, William  Hodge,  S.  Wilson,  and  T.  A.  Carter.  See 
also  Wilkes  County,  from  which  Elbert  was  formed. 


To  the  forgoing  list  may   be   added    Reni    Napier, 
Joseph  Underwood,    Joel    Thomas    Samuel    McGehee, 
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Aaron  Johnson,  Benjamin  Maddox,  Captain  James  Jack, 
WUliam  A.  Allgood,  Prank  Power,  Samuel  Fatten,  "Wil- 
liam 'Kgner,  Ethrel  Tucker,  the  Swifts,  etc. 


On  January  20,  1791,  Hon.  George  Walton  presiding, 
the  first  session  of  the  superior  curt  was  held  in  the  house 
of  T.  A.  Carter,  at  Elberton.  The  Grand  Jurors  empan- 
elled at  thia  time  were  as  follows :  Stephen  Hoard,  Moses 
Haynes,  Richard  Easter,  Isham  Thompson,  William  Ay- 
cock,  William  Hatcher,  Richard  Gatewood,  Edward  Mc- 
Cay,  James  Crow,  Angus  Johnson,  Archer  Walker  Ed- 
ward Ware,  James  Shepherd,  James  Fatten,  John  Davis, 
Cornelius  Sale,  Oliver  White  and  William  Hodges. 


Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Elbert  were  North  Caro- 
linians, but  along  the  Broad  River,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  county,  there  were  a  number  of  settlers  from  Vir^nia. 
These  came  to  Georgia  with  Governor  Matthews,  in  1784. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Oglethorpe  and 
Wilkes,  there  were  settled  a  nun(ber  of  other  emigrants 
from  the  old  Dominion. 


On  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Revolution,  there  were 
several  residents  of  Elbert,  among  them,  William  A.  All- 
good,  Frank  Power,  and  Samuel  Fatton. 

Captain  William  Moore  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Indian  wars.  William  Barnes,  a  patriot  of  '76  was  gran- 
ted a  Federal  pension  in  1847,  when  a  very  old  man. 


Elbert's  Noted    There  are  few  counties  in  Georgia  richer 
Residents.  than  Elbert  in  historic  names;  and  first 

upon  the  list  belongs  the  world-renowned 
heroine  of  the  Revolution — Nancy  Hart. 
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Captain  James  Jack,  an  officer  of  distinction  who 
came  from  the  famous  Macklenburg  settlement,  in  North 
Carolina,  where  he  played  a  dramatic  role  in  bearing 
America's  earliest  declaration  of  independence  to  tlie 
Continental  Oongreas  died  in  Elbert,  on  January  18, 1823, 
at  tiie  age  of  84. 

Colonel  Stephen  Heard  lived  here.  It  was  this  sturdy 
oM  pioneer  who  bailt  Heard's  Fort,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Washington — at  one  time  the  seat  of 
government.  He  also  became  ex-officio  the  Chief-Magis- 
trate of  Georgia,  during  the  absence  from  the  State  of 
Governor  Howley,  when  the  latter  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  attend  the  Continental  Congress. 

He  established  his  home  at  Heardmont,  where  his 
grave  is  still  to  be  seen. 


Dr.  "W.  W.  Bibb  was  a  native  of  Elbert.  Here  he  lived 
for  years.  He  became  a  physician  of  note,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  a  United  States  Senator.  On  relinqaishing 
the  toga,  he  was  made  territorial  Governor  of  Alabama, 
and  afterwards  by  vote^of  the  people  first  Governor  of 
the  State.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  and 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  bis  brother,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Richard  Banks  was  a  native  of  Elbert.  Hero  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  well  advanced  in  life  when 
he  located  in  Gainesville. 

Four  counties  of  Georgia  have  been  named  for  resi- 
dents of  Elbert— Hart,  Heard,  Bibb  and  Banks. 

General  Samuel  Blackburn,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Matthews, 
lived  in  Elbert;  but  he  made  himself  unpopular  whcu  in 
the  Legislature  by  voting  for  the  Yazoo  purchase  and  he 
subsequently  removed  to  Virginia, 

Here  lived  Judge  William  H.  Underwood,  the  eeie- 
brated  jurist  and  wit;  and  here  was  bom  his  equally  dis- 
tinguished son,  Judge  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  who  be- 
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came  a  member  of  CongresB.    Botli  subsequently  removet] 
to  Bome. 


The  distingoished  Judge  Charles  Tait  lived  for  many 
years  in  Elbert.  He  represented  Georgia  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  On  one  occasion  he  challenged  tlio 
famous  Judge  Dooly,  of  Lincoln,  to  a  duel,  but  tlie  latler 
declined  in  a  witty  rejoinder  wliich  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  press.  On  another  oocaaion  Judge  Tait  was  him- 
self assaulted  with  a  cowhide  in  the  bands  of  Ghjveraor 
John  Clark.    Later  in  life  he  removed  to  Alabama. 

■  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  present  day  novelists 
Mrs.  Lnndy  H.  Harris  was  bom  near  Elberton.  Her  two 
best  known  works  "A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife"  and  "Eve's 
Second  Husband,"  have  earned  her  an  international 
repntation. 

Wiley  Thompson,  a  member  of  Congress  before  the 
war,  lived  in  Elbert. 

Na&aniel  J.  Hammond,  a  member  of  Congress  after 
the  war,  was  bom  here;  and  here — in  the  old  village  of 
Kuokersville — the  distinguished  Georgian  who  today  oc- 
cupies a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States 
first  saw  the  light  of  day — Associate  Justice  Joseph  R. 
Lamar. 


Created  br  Leslslatlve  Act,  Decembtr  10.  ISli,  from  Bulloch  and 
UontKomery  Counties.  Named  tor  Qovemor  David  Emanuel,  one  of  Oeor- 
gta's  earl7  chlef-eiecutlvee  and  a  pillant  soldier  of  the  ReTolutlon.  Swalna. 
boro,  tbe  county-eeat,  named  tor  OoTemor  David  Swain,  ot  North  Carolina, 
from  which  State  a  number  ot  the  pioneer  setllera  emigrated.  Emanuel 
was  at  one  time  on  account  ot  lla  elie  called  "the  Slate  ot  Emanuel."' 
II  torro«H]'  embraced  in  port,  JanidnE,  Johnton  and  Toombs  Countlea. 

Little  is  known  of  David  Emanuel.  The  somewhat 
meagre  details  are  easily  told.  He  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  State  he  was  born  of  German  parents, 
in  1744.    Coming  to  Georgia,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  he  settled  on  Walnut  Branch,  near  Waynesboro, 
but  afterwards  moved  to  the  head  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 
The  family  became  an  influential  one  in  Burke.  John 
Twiggs,  a  brother-in-law,  destined  to  become  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  partisan  service  of  Georgia  and  to 
command  an  independent  body  of  troops,  famous 
throughout  the  Southern  Colonies,  accompanied  him  to 
Georgia;  and,  during  the  hostilities  which  followed,  was 
attached  to  the  letter's  command.  Near  McBean's  Creek, 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
scout  and  was  ordered  to  be  shot  by  a  mulatto  soldier 
who  was  promised  his  clothes.  But,  taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness,  young  Emanuel  leaped  into  the  midst 
of  the  horses  and  escaped  amid  the  confusion  which 
ensued.  Though  he  mired  up  to  his  neck  in  the  swamp, 
he  managed  to  elude  pursuit  and  to  reach  the  American 
-  lines.  Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  he  was  a  member 
of  two  Constitutional  Conventions,  first  in  |17^  'and 
second  in  1795.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  was  three  times  President  of  the  Senate 
of  Georgia  and,  when  Governor  James  Jackson,  in  1801, 
relinquished  the  executive  chair  to  become  United  States 
Senator,  he  succeeded  him  by  virtue  of  his  official  posi- 
tion. Later,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  Yazoo  Fraud  and  by 
helping  to  put  the  brand  of  outlawry  upon  this  iniquitous 
transaction,  he  did  much  to  redeem  the  fair  name  of  his 
adopted  commonwealth.  Governor  Emanuel  may  possi- 
bly have  been  of  remote  Israelitish  origin,  for  of  six 
children  born  to  him,  four  of  them  bore  Old  Testament 
names.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Sherwood,  he  was  a  Pres- 
Jbj^erian  in  religious  faith ;  and,  as  stated  above,  one  of 
his  sisters'  married  General  John  Twij^s,  while  his 
daughter  Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  Benjamin 
Whitaker.  Governor  Emanuel  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  in  Burke,  but  efforts  to  locate  his  grave  have 
been  unsuccessful. 
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In  an  isolated  locality,  twelve  miles  from  Swainsboro, 
there  is  an  old  grave-yard,  in  which  lies  Ephraim  Her- 
rington,  a  soldier  of  the  Bevolntion.  He  served  in  a 
North  Carolina  regrment  and  afterwards  removed  Ito 
Emanuel.  The  exact  spot  in  which  he  is  buried  is  knowD 
only  to  a  few  people  who  reside  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  the  intention  of  the  D.  A.  B.  at  an  early 
date,  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  old  patriot. 


Paris,  the  original  county-seat  of  Emanuel,  disap- 
peared from  the  map  of  Georgia  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  site  on  which  it 
formerly  stood. 

An  Early  Hold-Up.       White  narrates  the  following  dra- 
I  matic  episode.    Says  he:"  "Sev- 

eral years  ago  a  very  singular  robbery  was  committed 
in  this  county.  A  physician  had  been  treating 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory.  After  the 
recovery  of  the  patient,  her  father  paid  the  doctor  for 
his  professional  services  the  sum  of  forty-five  dollars, 
which,  with  other  collections  made  by  him  at  the  same 
time,  amounted  to  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  "While  pass- 
ing a  swamp,  on  his  way  home,  this  infirm  and  aged  son 
of  Esculapins  was  accosted  by  a  foe  clad  in  no  ordinary 
terrors.  It  was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Gregory,  the 
mother  of  his  late  patient,  as  the  doctor  declared  under 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  before  a  civil  tribonal,  habited 
in  the  attire  of  a  warrior,  her  face  well  blacked,  a  musket 
.npon  her  shoulder,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  pipe-stem 
thrust  in  her  month.  She  advanced  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  seized  his  bridle  rein  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  laid  hold  of  the  pocket  which  contained 
the  money,  never  relaxing  her  grasp  until  she  tore  away 
the  pocket  imd  secured  its  contents.    We  are  unable  to 

*  Wblte'a  RlitorlcsJ  Collections  of  aeorxla.  Bmanuel  County,  SavMinah, 
ilM. 
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inform  the  reader  wlietlier  Mrs.  (Iregory  wns  tried  for 
this  offence. " 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  first  persons 
who  settled  in  Emannel  were:  James 
Moore,  "William  Stephens,  Henry  Durden,  George  Eonn- 
tree,  Richard  Edinfield,  M.  Thigpen,  A.  Gardner,  N. 
Rowland,  E.  Swain,  James  Tapley,  John  Snell,  James 
Hicks,  William  Phillips,  J.  Sutton,  E.  Lane,  B.  Johnston, 
John  Wiggins,  P.  Newton,  William  Rowland,  William 
Norris,  J,  Norris,  William  Douglass,  S.  Powell,  John 
Ehiner,  M.  Cuhl,  S.  Kennedy,  E.  Colman,  D.  E.  Rich, 
E.  Wilks,  S.  Wiltinmson,  B.  Key,  and  J.  C.  Summer. 


FANNIN 

Created  by  LeglBlntlve  Act,  January  21.  18S1.  from  Union  and  Qllmor 
Counties,  both  originally  Cherokee.  Named  for  Colonel  James  W,  Fanoiii. 
a  native  of  Qeorsia,  who  perished  with  his  entire  regiment  In  the  ctie- 
brated  massacre  at  Goliad,  durlDK  the  war  tor  Texan  Independence.  Blue 
Ridge,  thf^  countyaeat.  named  (or  the  noted  range  of  mountains  which 
traverses  Ihla  region  of  the  State. 

Morganton,  the  original  county-seat  of  Fannin,  was 
named  for  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  the  Revolution. 


Fannin  at  Goliad: 
The  Story  of  the 
Brutal  Massacre 
of  1836. 


Original  Settlers.    See   Union   and   Gilmer,   from  wMch 
counties  Fannin  was  formed. 


To  tlie  pioneer  list  may  be  added  W.  C.  Fain  and 
B.  W.  Chastain,  who  represented  the  comity  in  the  Seces- 
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sion  Convention  at  Milledgeville.  The  latter  tifterwards 
became  a  member  of  Congress.  The  old  established 
families  of  the  connty  include  also :  The  Halls,  the  Carv- 
ers, the  Fains,  the  Curtises,  the  Jenkinses,  the  Matbises, 
the  Yovmgs,  the  Baughs,  the  Waldrops,  the  Kings,  the 
Crawforda,  the  Princes,  and  the  Clements. 


FAYETTE 

Created  by  IiCKtslatlve  Act,  May  IE,  IBtl,  out  of  landB  acquired  from 
the  Creeks  under  the  first  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  In  ihe  same  year. 
Named  for  the  sallant  Uarquis  de  LafayAle,  a  nottleman  of  France,  who 
came  to  the  aid  o(  WaBhlngton  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Americaii  Ravo- 
luUoD  and  became  one  of  (he  great  lieutenants  o(  the  Illustrious  comman- 
d«r- In-chief.  Fayettevllle,  the  county-seat,  also  named  for  Genera]  ijLfayette. 
Orlslnally  Fayette  embraced  In  port  two  other  counties.  Campbell  and 
Clayton. 

Soldiers  of  the     Two  miles  below  Aberdeen  the  grave  of 
Revolution.  a  Revolutionary  patriot  by  the  name  of 

Benjamin  Brown  has  been  identified. 
Joel  Knight  and  Hosea  Camp,  both  privates  in  the  army 
of  the  Eevolution,  were  granted  Federal  pensions,  the 
former  in  1823,  the  latter  in  1838.  They  were  among  the 
first  comers  into  Fayette.  The  following  items  are  taken 
from  White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia: 

"General  David  Dickson  died  in  this  county  in  1830. 
aged  79  years.  He  joined  the  standard  of  American 
Independence  in  February,  1775,  at  the  Snow  Camps',  o?i 
Keedy  River,  at  the  taking  of  Colonel  Cunningham  and 
his  Tories.  In  1777,  he  brought  a  company  of  minute- 
men  to  Georgia  and  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers.  In 
1778,  he  and  his  company  went  with  the  American  Army 
to  take  St.  Augustine,  and  served  in  the  artillery.  The 
taking  of  St.  Augustine  miscarried ;  the  minnte-men  were 
discharged,  and  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  joined 
the  standard  of  Independence,  and  continued  in  the 
service  of  hi«  country  to  the  end  of  the  war." 
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White  also  gives  us  this  information: 

"Samuel  Parsons  died  in  1832,  aged  70  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-Honse,  was  at  the 
siege  of  Little  York,  and  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis." 


Original  Settlers.  M.  M.  Tidwell  and  J.  L.  Blalock,  who 
represented  Fayette  County  in  the 
Secession  Convention  at  MiUedgeville,  were  among  the 
earliest  pioneer  settlers.  On  April  22,  1824,  at  Fayette- 
ville.  Judge  Eli  Shorter  presiding,  the  first  session  of 
the  Superior  Court  was  held  and  the  first  Grand  Jnry, 
composed  of  the  following  pioneer  citizens,  was  empan- 
elled: Jannes  Strawn,  William  Morgan,  Matthew  Bulge, 
William  Watts,  Joseph  H.  Shaw,  John  Levi,  Charles 
Lisles,  John  Hamilton,  James  Head,  A.  Tilghnauw,  Wil- 
liam Gilleland,  William  Powell,  Larkie  Laudnear,  John 
Chambers,  Stephen  Smith,  William  Harkies,  James  Gar- 
ratt,  M.  Glass,  E.  Barrow. 


Dr.  Willis  F.  Westmoreland  and  Dr.  John  G.  West- 
moreland, two  noted  surgeons,  were  natives  of  Fayette, 
in  which  county  they  grew  to  manhood.  They  afterwards 
removed  to  Atlanta.  The  children  of  the  former  bore 
names  which  evinced  the  father's  strong  patriotic  attach- 
ments. His  son,  Willis  F.  Westmoreland,  Jr.,  also  an 
eminent  surgeon,  was  niek-named  "Hood",  because  he 
was  bom  while  the  battle  of  Atlanta  was  in  progress; 
and  he  called  his  daughter  "Caroline",  because  she  was 
bom  on  the  day  when  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union. 

Judge  Rufus  T.  Dorsey,  of  Atlanta,  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Fayette.    As  an  advocate 
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at  the  bar,  especially  in  the  trial  of  eriminal  cases,  he 
possessed  few  equals:;  but  later  in  life  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  important  civil  litigation. 


FLOYD 

Created  by  I<«gls1atlv«  Act,  Decemtwr  8.  1S32.  from  Ch»rolcs«  Coimty. 
Named  lor  General  John  Floyd,  a  noted  offlcer  of  the  War  o(  ISIS  wbo 
ouccessfully  conducted  a.  series  of  campalgna  against  the  Indians.  Rome, 
the  couDty-seHt,  named  tor  tlie  historic  capital  of  the  ancient  worid,  on 
the  banka  of  the  Tiber.  When  organized  Floyd  Included  parte  of  two 
other  countleB,  Chattooga  and  Gordon. 

Major-General  John  Floyd  was  a  noted  officer  of  the 
State  militia.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the  War 
of  1812  by  a  number  of  victories  over  the  hostile  Indians. 
In  September,  1813,  the  Federal  government  called  for 
a  levy  of  Georgia  troops,  in  response  to  which  3,600  men 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Camp  Hope,  near  Fort 
Hawkins,  on  the  Oemulgee  River.  General  Stewart,  of 
Oglethorpe,  the  senior  officer  of  the  State  militia,  due  to 
his  somewhat  advanced  years,  resigned  his  commission 
at  this  crises,  in  consequence  of  which  the  duties  of  com- 
mand devolved  upon  General  Floyd.  Taken  unawares, 
he  nevertheless  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship, negotiated  a  loan  from  the  State  treasury  for  the 
pnrchase  of  supplies,  and  started,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  the  endangered  border. 

On  reaching  the  Chattahoochee  River,  he  constmcted 
an  earthwork  which  he  called  Fort  Mitchell ;  and,  leaving 
a  garrison  here,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  nine 
hundred  men  and  started  into  the  country  of  the  Upper 
Creeks.  His  first  victory  over  the  savages  was  in  the 
battle  of  Autossee,  so  called  after  one  of  the  most  popul- 
ous of  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  Not 
far  distant  was  Tallassee,  another  important  village. 
En  route  to  the  scene  of  action,  every  man  for  want  of 
better  means  of  conveyance  took  his  rations  in  his  knap- 
sack ;  and,  though  wearied  by  a  march  of  sixty  miles,  the 
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troops  upon  arrival  simultaneously  attacked  both  strong- 
holds. The  engagement  lasted  an  hour,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  savages  were  put  to  flight  and  the 
towns  reduced  to  ashes. 

General  Floyd  was  seriously  wounded  in  this  action ; 
hut  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ride  horseback  he  started 
with  a  force  of  1,500  men  to  Hatlewaulee,  another  town 
which  the  Indians  had  fortified  some  distance  further 
up  the  Tallapoosa  River.  But,  when  camping  for  the 
night,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  bis  destination, 
he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  Indians  just  before 
daybreak.  The  situation  was  critical ;  but  he  ordered  an 
attack  which  was  vigorously  and  fearlessly  made  in  the 
dark  among  the  dense  pines  which  surrounded  the  camp, 
and,  after  fifteen  minutes  of  hard  fighting,  the  Indians 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Captain  Samuel  Butts, 
a  gallant  Qeorgian,  fell  in  this  engagement,  known  as 
the  battle  of  Chilabbee. 

For  meritorious  service  in  suppressing  the  Indian 
outbreaks,  Floyd  was  given  the  rMik  of  Major-General. 
He  was  also  sent  to  the  State  Tjegislature  and,  in  1826, 
was  elected  to  Congress.  General  Floyd  was  horn  in 
Beaufort  district,  S.  C,  on  October  3,  1769.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  Bevolntion,  though  only  a  lad  at  this 
time,  he  wore  on  his  hat  a  silver  crescent  with  the  motto 
"liberty  or  death".  Besides  a  long  imprisonment,  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  estate  which  was  mined  by  devas- 
tation; but  later  in  life  he  again  accumulated  large  means. 
He  was  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools  and  followed  for  some 
time  the  profession  of  boatright.  General  Floyd  died 
on  his  plantation  in  Camden  County,  Ga.,  on  June  24, 
1824,  beloved  and  honored  by  the  people  for  whom  his 
sword  was  drawn. 


Hernando  De  Soto:     There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Rome's  First  in  prehistoric  times  there  stood  on 

European  Visitor.        the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rome 
a  town  which  was  known  far  and 
wide  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  Ameiioa;  and 
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here,  at  the  meetiDg  place  of  the  waters, — two  centuries 
before  Oglethorpe  landed  at  Savannah — an  illustrious 
cavalier  of  Spain  was  entertained  in  state  by  a  king,  who 
loaded  him  with  royal  gifts.  Pickett,  Irving,  Jones,  Shea, 
and  others  who  have  written  on  the  early  antiquities  of 
the  continent,  identify  the  modem  to.wn  of  Rome  as  the 
"Chiaha"  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  toward  which  the 
march  of  DeSoto  was  directed.  The  adventurous  argo- 
naut had  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  new 
world  than  rumors  of  this  Indian  capital  which  was 
located  somewhere  among  the  bills,  in  thie  land  of  gold, 
began  to  reach  him;  and  hither  be  bent  the  helmets  of 
bag  mail-clad  followers.  James  Mooney,  wbo  published 
in  1900  a  work  entitled:  "The  Myths  of  the  Cherokee", 
is  the  only  commentator  who  doubts  the  authenticity  of 
thifif  well  established  tradition.  He  is  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Columbus  that  the  Spaniards  camped.  The  following 
description  of  the  locality  is  taken  from  Richard  Hak- 
luyt's  translation  of  an  account  written  by  "The  Gentle- 
man of  Elvas",  a  Portugese,  who  accompanied  DeSoto 
on  the  expedition.  It  reads  thus:  "On  the  5  day  of  June 
the  Gouvemour  entered  into  Chiaha.  .  .  .  The  towne  was 
an  Island  betweene  two  armes  of  a  River  and  was  seated 
high  on  one  of  them.  The  River  divideth  itself  into  these 
two  branches,  two  crosse-bow  shots  above  the  town  and 
meeteth  again  a  league  below  the  same.  The  plain  be- 
tweene both  the  branches  is  sometimes  one  crosse-bow, 
s:ometimes  two  crosse-bow  shots  over.  The  branches  ai'o 
very  broad  and  both  of  them  may  be  waded  over.  There 
were  along  them  verie  good  meadows  and  manie  fieldw 
sown  with  maiz,"  etc. 

Pre-historic  Memo- 
rials: Remains  of 
the  Mound  Builders 
Near  Rome.  Volume  11. 
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Where  an  Important  On  October  17,  1793,  the  last  en- 
Battle  was  Fought,  gagement  between  the  Oherokeee 
and  the  whites  in  Upper  Georgia 
occurred  near  the  forks  where  the  Oostananla  and  the 
Etowah  Bivers  meet  at  Rome.  Human  bones  have  been 
found  in  large  nombers  on  this  old  battle-field.  The  fight 
here  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana 
upon  Knoxville.  (Jeneral  Sevier  pursned  tiie  savages 
across  the  Tennessee  line  in  Georgia,  destroying  nnmer- 
ous  towns  and  villages  along  the  way  and  finally  enga^g 
them  in  desperate  battle  near  the  site  of  the  present  dty 
of  Borne.  So  panic-stricken  became  the  In<^ans,  under 
the  galling  fire  of  the  American  gnns,  that  they  are  said 
to  have  dng  holes  in  the  river  bank,  in  which  to  secrete 
themselves.  Bnt  they  eonld  not  elude  the  wily  Tennes- 
seean ;  and  these  places  of  refuge  became  little  more  than 
catacombs,  in  which  the  fugitive  Indian  found  only  a 
grave  for  Ms  bones.  General  Sevier  was  supported  in 
this  expedition  by  Colonel  John  Lowry,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  while  watering  his  horses  at  the  ford  of  the 
Ooosawattee.  Hugh  L.  "White,  afterwards  a  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  in  this  engagement. 


In  honor  of  the  hero  of  this  decisive  battle,  a  memorial 
has  been  erected  on  the  battle-field  by  Xavier  chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  E.  It  is  reached  by  a  driveway  along  the 
banks  of  the  Coosa  Biver  and  is  visited  annually  by  a 
large  number  of  tourists.  The  monument  is  built  of  Floyd 
County  marble,  the  gift  of  a  local  firm,  and  whUe  not  an 
expensive  work  of  art  is  neat  and  substantial.  The  late 
Mrs.  Eobert  Emory  Park,  then  State  Kegent,  delivered 
the  address  at  the  exercises  of  unveiling,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  chapter  Begent,  Krs.  Charles  Word.  There 
was  also  an  address  by  Colonel  Harris,  whose  grand- 
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father  fought  in  this  battle.    The  monmnent  contains  the 
following  inscription: 


This  tablet  was  placsd  here  ttj  Zavier  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolation,  October  10, 
1910,  to  mark  the  battle-field  on  which,  October  17,  1TB3, 
Oeneral  L.  John  Sevier  met  and  eonqoered  the  Indians 
under  their  leader,  King  Fisher, 


Livingston:  The  In  the  early  thirties  when  the  State 

Forerunner  of  Rome,  of  Georgia  was  issning  land  grants 
to  the  territory  formerly  oocapied 
by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  the  site  where  Rome  now  stands 
was  acquired  by  five  men,  who  laid  off  the  town  of  Rome 
in  the  new  eonnty  of  Floyd.  At  this  time  the  connty-seat 
was  Livingston ;  bnt  the  fonnders  of  the  new  town  pro- 
posed to  provide  free  ferries  and  bridges,  and  to  give 
one-half  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  for  a 
definite  period,  in  addition  to  locations  for  county  build- 
ings, provided  the  connty-seat  was  removed  to  this  point. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  1834  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  designating  Rome  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  court-house  was  removed  to  Rome, 
Livingston  was  sold  to  a  private  party,  who  converted  it 
into  a  faun. 


According  to  the  ofiBcial  records — see  Georgia  Acts, 
1834 — the  foUowipg  parties  contracted  for  the  removal 
of  the  county-site  from  Livingston  to  Rome,  viz.,  Daniel 
R.  Mitchell,  William  Smith,  Philip  W.  Hemphill,  and 
Zachariah  B.  Hargrove.  The  pioneer  whose  name  is  first 
mentioned  in  this  list  suggested  the  name  by  which  the 
new  town  was  afterwards  known.  He  is  therefore  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  founder  of  Rome. 


Rome  Builds  the 

First  Monument  to 

the  Women  of  the 

Confederacy.  Page  241. 
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The  Forrest  On  the  same  tbcrrougbfare  stands  a  saperb 
Monument,  memorial  to  the  great  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  General  Natiian  Bedford 
Forrest,  who  saved  Rome  from  destruction  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  erected  by  the  Forrest  Chapter 
of  the  tJ.  D.  C,  an  organization  which  has  since  merged 
into  the  Borne  chapter.  At  the  nnveiling  exercises,  in 
1908,  Judge  John  W.  Maddox,  of  Rome,  was  the  chosen 
orator  of  the  occasion.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ment are  as  follows : 


Front: 
Erected  by  N.  B.  Forrest  Chapter,  United  Dani^tere 
of  the  Confederacy,  May  3,  1908. 
Bear: 
On    Sunday,    May    3,    1863,    Gen.    Nathan    Bedford 
Farreat,   by  his  indomitable  will,  after  a  runoing  Bght 
III  three  days  and  nighta,  with  410  men  captured  Col.  A. 
D.    Straight's    raidern,    numbering    1,600    men,    thereby 
saving  Rome  from  destruction. 
Left  side: 
"Forreot's  capacity  for  war  seemed  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  opportunities  for  its  diaplay. "— Oen.  Bmq- 
regard.      "His  cavalry   will   travel  a  hundred   miles   in 
less  time  than  ours  will  ten." — Gen.  W.  T.  ShermaD. 
Right  side: 
"He  possenBed  that  rare  tact  nnleamable  from  books, 
which  enables  him   not  only  effectually  to  control  his 
men,  but  to  attach  tbetn  to  him  personally  with  hoops 
of  steel. ' ' — Woolseley, 


Shorter,  One  of  the  most  famous  institutions  of  the  land 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  located 
upon  the  hills  of  Rome — Shorter  College.  The  former 
location  of  the  scliool  having  proven  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  expansion,  Hon.  J.  L.  Bass,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  1910,  gave  to  the  college 
his  bpautiful  subarban  home,  Maplehurst,  with  155 
acres  of  land,  valued  at  something  like  $75,000; 
and,  on   this    magnificent    campus,    shaded   by    forest 
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oaks  and  bickories,  a  superti  plant  is  now  in  process 
of  erection  which  will  surptiss,  when  completed, 
an>ihin«  of  like  charaoter  to  be  found  in  the  Sputti, 
and  which  will  indeed  be  rivalled  by  few  of  the 
great  institntioDS  of  the  North  and  Eaat.  The  present 
head  of  the  college,  Dr.  A.  W.  Van  Hooae,  is  an  organizer 
— far-sighted,  resonrcefnl,  and  thorough;  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  of  the  confidence  of  business  men. 
The  following  brief  historical  outline  is  condensed  from 
the  catalogue  of  1912: 

"To  the  late  Dr.  L.  R.  Gwaltney,  a  man  of  sainted 
memory,  is  perhaps  due  the  idea  which  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  this  noted  school  for  young  ladies.  He  took 
an  active  pari;  in  establishing  Cherokee  Baptist  College, 
but  fiaw  the  need  of  an  institution  projected  upon  a 
broader  basis.  Without  delay  he  addressed  to  Colonel 
Alfred  Shorter  a  letter  in  which  he  set  forth  the  need  of 
such  an  institution.  To  this  letter  Dr.  Gwaltney  received 
no  reply.  Some  mouths  later  he  was  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  .Tudson  Institute,  now  Judson  College,  at  Marion, 
Alabama.  Before  leaving  Rome,  he  received  a  note  from 
Colonel  Shorter,  asking  him  to  call  at  his  office.  He  did 
so  and  Colonel  Shorter  immediately  referred  to  the  letter, 
stating  that  he  had  delayed  an  answer  heeause  he  was 
trying  to  mature  plans  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
which  it  contained.  He  proposed,  if  Dr.  Gwaltney  would 
decline  the  Judson  proposition,  remain  in  Rome,  and 
assume  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  to  expend  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  buying  Cherokee  College,  erecting 
new  buildings  and  leaving  as  an  endowment  a  fund  sufiS- 
oient  to  guarantee  the  permanency  of  the  institution. 
Matters  had  progressed  too  far  to  allow  Dr.  Gwaltney 
to  decline  the  Presidency  of  Judson,  but  he  urged 
Colonel  Shorter  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  he  had 
suggested.  Colonel  Shorter  then  called  to  his  aid  Dr. 
G.  A.  Nunnally,  his  pastor,  and  with  him,  Colonel  Pen- 
nington and  other  faithful  friends,  tmd  expended  about 
$125,000  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  which  for  nearly 
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forty  years  were  used  for  the  education  of  thousands 
of  girls  from  every  section  of  the  South.  He  also  left  a 
large  endowment  for  the  College  which  snm  is  still  intact 
and  which  has  enabled  the  College  to  weather  snccessfuUy 
many  periods  of  financial  depression." 


Anecdotes  of  the 

Underwooda.  Volmne  II. 


Cave  Spring.  Due  to  the  abundance  of  limestone  in  the 
soil  of  this  region,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  grottoes  and  other  curiouB  formations  of  like  character 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bome.  Cave  Spring,  a  famous 
locality  in  the  lower  part  of  Floyd,  has  long  been  a 
favorite  resort  for  aight-seers.  The  spring  iseuea  from 
a  mountain,  to  the  east  of  Vann's  Valley,  near  Little 
Cedar  Creek,  and  the  force  of  the  water  is  here  sufficient 
to  turn  an  overshot  mill.  Fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
spring  is  the  cave,  reached  by  a  somewhat  precipitous 
descent,  sloping  toward  the  entrance  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees.  There  are  numerous  apartments  in  the  cave, 
some  of  which  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  stalactites 
and  stalagmites. 


Says  White:  "About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of 
Bome,  near  Mr.  Mitchell's  plantation,  is  Niz's  cave. 
The  interior  is  filled  with  stalactites.  Mr.  Nix  resides 
near  the  cave  and  is  always  ready  to  guide  visitors 
through  its  numerous  apartments.  On  Mr.  Mitchell's 
plantation  is  also  "Woodward's  cave,  formerly  notorious 
as  a  depository  for  stolen  goods.  The  entrance  is  through 
a  large  rock  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicular." 


At  Cave  Spring  is  located  the  Georgia  School  for 
the  Deaf.    It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  in  this  connection 
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that  the  land  on  which  the  school  stands  was  formerly 
a  famous  ball  ground  used  by  the  Cherokees.  They 
assembled  here  from  various  points  within  a  wide  radius 
south  of  Rome,  where  once  a  year  they  held  a  series  of 
games  and  enjoyed  a  most  elaborate  feast.  The  Indians 
north  of  Rome  went  elsewhere.  Heam  Academy,  located 
at  Cave  Spring,  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  this  part 
of  Georgia.  The  main  road  through  Cave  Spring  leading 
to  Alabama  was  surveyed  by  General  John  Floyd  and 
was  for  many  years  known  as  the  old  Alabama  road. 


During  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  village  called  Dirt 
Town  some  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Borne,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Trion  Factory,  and  not  far  from  the 
present  post  office  of  Lavender.  On  September  12,  1863, 
a  skirmish  occurred  here  between  a  detachment  of  Gen- 
eral Polk's  army  and  a  force  of  Federal  troops,  at  which 
time  both  armies  were  maneuvering  for  position  preced- 
ing the  battle  of  Chickamaaga. 


Fk^d's  Here  lived  the  Underwoods — ^father  and 

Distinguished    son — William  H.  Underwood,  a  noted  wit 
Residents.  and  a  great  jurist,  who  came  to  Rome 

from  Elberton,  in  the  early  forties;  and 
John  W.  H.  Underwood,  whose  gift  of  ready  repartee, 
whether  on  the  bench  or  before  the  jury,  was  an  anvil 
which  never  failed  to  produce  fire  when  struck.  But  like 
sheet  lightning  it  flashed  without  hurting  a  flower.  As 
a  politician,  the  younger  Underwood  was  more  sucoessful 
than  the  elder;  and  besides  duplicating  the  roles  which 
his  father  ably  filled,  he  also  represented  Georgia  in  the 
national  House  of  Representatives. 

John  H.  Lumpkin,  a  distinguished  ante-bellum  Con- 
gressman and  jurist,  lived  here.    He  was  a  candidate  for 
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Governor  in  the  famous  convention  of  1857,  at  which 
time  a  dead-lock  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Joseph 
E.  Brown. 

Augustus  K.  Wright,  one  of  Georgia's  most  hrilliant 
orators,  lived  here.  He  was  a  noted  ante-bellum  Con- 
gressman and  jurist.  His  two  gifted  sons,  Hon.  Seaborn 
Wright  and  Judge  Moses  Wright,  have  both  inherited 
the  paternial  gift  of  eloquence  in  an  eminent  degree  and 
have  risen  to  high  distinction.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
greatest  temperance  advocates  on  the  American  platform. 

Here  lived  Alfred  Shorter,  a  prince  of  financiers,  who 
founded  Shorter  College. 

The  noted  hiunorist,  Major  Charles  H.  Smith,  at  one 
time  practiced  law  in  Rome  where  he  was  a  partner  of 
Judge  John  W.  H.  Underwood. 


Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  a  physician  whose  eloquence  on  the 
hustings  caused  him  to  be  dubbed  "the  Demosthenes  of 
the  Mountains",  became  a  resident  of  Bome  in  1847. 
After  the  war,  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  while  living 
at  the  State  capital  was  elected  by  the  State  Legislature 
to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Atlanta  until  his  death.  But  the  music  of  the 
Rtowah  was  always  in  his  heart;  aad  today  it  still  sings 
to  him  at  the  base  of  Myrtle  Hill. 

Brigadier-Qeneral  Alfred  Cumming,  a  gallant  Con- 
federate ofiBcer,  resided  in  Eome  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  left  the  city  of  hills  only  to  be  carried  to  his 
Imrial  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  hia  boyhood's  home. 

Dr.  Robert  Battey,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
of  his  day  in  the  South,  lived  here. 

Colonel  Benjamin  C.  Yancey,  a  lawyer  of  note,  who 
served  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  three  separate 
States,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome.  He 
was  a  brother  of  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  the 
matchless  orator  of  secession. 
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Hon.  Jndson  C.  Clements,  the  present  difltmgniBhed 
chairmaii  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  rep- 
resented this  district  in  Congress  for  several  years,  de- 
feating the  noted  Dr.  Feltou. 

Judge  John  W.  Maddoz,  who  has  ahly  served  the 
State  both  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  as  a  jurist, 
resides  in  Borne.  Here,  too,  live  Judge  Joel  Branham, 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Alexander,  and  a  host  of  other  distin- 
guished citizens.  Nor  will  the  list  of  Romans  be  complete 
without  naming  Donald  Harper,  a  former  resident  of 
Borne,  who  has  achieved  fame  and  fortnne  as  a  coonsel- 
lor-at-law  in  the  city  of  Paris.  One  of  the  first  offidal 
acts  of  the  present  Chief  Etteeutive  of  Prance  was  to 
make  Mr.  Harper  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
a  distinction  which  in  England  is  equivalent  to  Knight- 
hood. 


Created  by  LeslBlaUve  Act,  Elecember  S,  1B81,  (Tom  Cherolcea  County. 
Named  for  tbe  noted  John  Forsyth,  gr  Ceorcla,  diplomat,  atateHman  and 
orator.  CumnilllK,  th«  countyaeat,  named  for  William  Cummlnx,  of  AtlcuBta, 
a  dlBtlnsulabed  Iftwrer  and  editor  who  foucht  a  duel  »t  om  time  with 
the   celebrated   George   McDuiTIe,   of   South   Carolina. 

John  Forsyth  was  one  of  Gfeorgia's  most  illustrious 
orators.  He  was  also  a  diplomat  and  a  statesman  of 
the  very  highest  order.  With  the  gifted  Berrien  he 
engaged  in  a  grapple  of  argument  which  lasted  for  Qaee 
days.  It  occurred  in  tbe  famous  tariff  convention  of 
1829  in  Milledgeville  and  registered  the  high  water  mark 
of  eloquence  in  Georgia  prior  to  the  dramatic  era  of 
secession.  From  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  he  negotiated 
tbe  purchase  by  the  United  States  government  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  on  terms  which  gave  satisfaction 
to  both  powers.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  native  of  Frederick 
County,  Va.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1781.  When  four 
years  old  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Georgia.  The 
latter  was  subsequently  killed  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  by  t^ 
noted  Beverly  Allen,  whom  he  was  seeking  to  arrest  in 
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the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  United  States  marshal 
Mr.  Forsyth  received  his  elementary  instruction  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Springer,  in  Wilkes  County,  after  which 
he  obtained  his  collegiate  edncation  at  Princeton.  He 
settled  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  practice  of  law.  His  rise 
to  distinction  was  both  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  became 
Attorney-General  of  Georgia  in  1808,  a  Congressman  ia 
1812,  and  a  United  States  Senator  in  1815 ;  then  he  was 
made  Minister  to  Spain  in  1819,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  the  purchase  of  Florida;  on  his  return 
to  Georgia  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  in  1823, 
where  he  sternly  voiced  the  demand  of  his  State  for  the 
removal  of  the  Indians;  again,  in  1829,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Senate  where  he  became  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Jackson  administration;  and  finally  he  closed 
his  brilliant  career  as  Secretary  of  State  under  two  Chief 
Executives.  Mr.  Forsyth  died  at  the  seat  of  government 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  21,  1841,  in  his  sixty- 
first  yeaTi  and  was  buried  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery 
overlooking  the  Potomac  Eivcr.  Enclosed  within  an  iron 
railing  and  marked  by  an  unpretentious  hut  solid  shaft 
of  granite,  on  top  of  which  rests  an  urn,  is  the  grave  of 
John  Forsyth.    The  inscription  is  as  follows: 


"Sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  John  ForBTth,  ex-Secretaiy 
of  State,  who  died  on  the  2lBt  of  October,  1841,  aged 
sixtj-one  fears.  Feariesslf  honest  wbOe  in  life,  and  in 
death  ackuonledgnug  his  God  to  be  mightj  to  save. ' ' 


John  Forsyth  married  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Meigs, 
the  first  president  of  Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  and 
several  children  survived  him,  among  whom  were :  John 
Forsyth,  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  Julia,  wife  of  Senator 
Alfred  Iverson. 
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Indian  Antiquities.  Twelve  miles  south  of  Ctmimiiig,  on 
the  road  to  Lawreneeville,  there  are 
several  small  mounds,  supposed  to  be  the  graves  of 
Cherokee  chiefs.  Ten  miles  north-west  of  Gumming,  on 
the  road  between  Canton  and  Bahlonega,  tbere  is  an 
unhewn  mass  of  granite,  eight  and  a  half  feet  long  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide  with  irregular  converging 
points,  on  which  have  been  carved  by  an  unknown  hand 
qnite  a  nnmber  of  mysterious  characters,  most  of  them 
enclosed  within  circles.  Tbere  are  seventeen  distinct 
variations  to  be  found  among  these  inscriptions,  the 
largest  ones  of  which  are  eight  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  race  of 
people  who  built  the  mounds  in  this  neighborhood. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  "White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Forsyth  were :  A.  Scudder,  L.  Black- 
bum,  John  Jolly,  W.  W.  Vaughan,  A.  Cameron,  William 
Rogers,  John  Itogers,  Noah  Strong,  L.  Hudson,  B.  Allen, 
W.  H.  Bacon,  L.  D.  Harris,  E.  Harris,  George  Kellogg, 
Mr.  Jnlian,  Alfred  Hudson,  and  W.  G.  Fields. 


James  G.  Austin  and  John  Childers,  both  patriots  of 
*76,  were  granted  Federal  pensions  in  1849,  while  living 
in  Forsyth,  at  which  time  they  were  both  octogenarians. 


Hon.  Hiraim,  P.  Bell,  one  of  Georgia's  most  distin- 
gnished  sons,  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  resident 
of  Gumming,  the  county-seat  of  Forsyth.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Secession  Convention  of  1861,  by 
which  body  he  was  chosen  a  commissioner  to  Tennessee 
to  urge  co-operative  action.    During  the  Civil  War  he 
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commanded  a  regiment,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw 
Bayon,  near  Vicbsburg,  was  severely  wounded.  He  be- 
came in  1863  a  member  of  the  Confederate  CongreBS  and 
in  1872  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  "When 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  entered  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia,  and  served  with  distinction  in  both 
branches.  He  published,  after  retiring  from  public  life, 
a  volume  of  reminiscences  entitled:  "Men  and  ThingB". 
Colonel  Bell  was  a  far-sighted  man  of  affairs.  As  early 
as  1874  he  advocated  a  canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  within  the  past 
five  years  a  movement  has  been  organized  by  some  of 
the  ablest  financiers  of  the  nation  to  put  this  magnificent 
scheme  into  effect. 


FRAI^KLIN 

Created  by  Legislative  Act.  February  23,  17S4.  Named  ror  the  cele- 
brated New  Bngland  philosopher  and  patriot,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
In  TarlouB  Impco-tant  matters  acted  as  Oeorsla's  atcent  In  London,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution.  During  the  BtniKgle  (or  Independence,  the  seTeral 
Indian  tribes  of  Georgia  sided  with  the  British.  In  consequence  of  which 
(here  was  a  forfeiture  ot  lands  to  the  fltate  at  the  close  of  hostllltlea. 
These  lands,  ai^quired  by  the  Slate,  In  the  treaty  of  1783,  at  AuKMSta, 
were  divided  into  two  large  counties,  one  in  the  upper  part  of  (he  BtAte. 
to  be  called  Franklin:  and  one  In  the  tower  part  of  the  State,  to  ba 
called  WaahlnBton.  From  each  of  these  parent  counties,  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  were  Bubseciuently  formed.  Games Vi He.  the  counly.seftt  of 
Franklin,  named  (or  Judge  Thomas  P.  Carnea,  a  noted  Congressman,  Jurist 
and  lawyer,  o(  the  early  ante-bellum  days.  Originally  Franklin  embrkoed 
Banks,   Jackson,   Clarke,   Oconee   and.   In   part,   Madison   and   Stephene. 

Anecdote  of 

Judge  Games.  Volume  II. 


Franklin  in  the  Captain  James  Terrell,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  Revolution,  lived  and  died  in  Franklin. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  Ms  death  he  was 
77  years  old.  Says  White:  "He  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  join  tfae  standard  of  his  country,  though  beset 
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on  all  sides  by  the  adherents  of  royalty.  By  reason  of 
liis  di»tingai»hed  services,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
Captaincy  of  a  company,  in  which  station  he  served  with 
fidelity  and  honor,  until  disabled  by  a  mnsket-ball  which 
shattered  his  hip  into  pieces.*' 


To  the  same  authority  we  are  likewise  indebted  for 
the  following  item:  "A  company  of  volunteers  from  this 
county,  eomfmanded  by  Captain  Morris,  was  engaged  in 
a  battle  with  the  Creeks  in  Pea  River  Swamp,  in  Alabama, 
March  25,  1837.  They  won  for  themselves  a  reputation 
which  may  be  envied  by  the  victors  of  any  field.  One  of 
the  Franklin  volunteers  was  in  hot  pursnit  of  an  Indian, 
who,  finding  that  he  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
suer, attempted  to  save  himself  by  running  in  the  midst 
of  the  women,  two  of  whom  seized  the  volunteer.  He 
used  every  exertion  to  disengage  himself  from  them,  but 
they  made  a  furious  and  deadly  assault  upon  him  with 
knives,  and  in  self-defence  he  drew  his  bowie  and  with 
two  blows  killed  them  both." 

"This  section  of  the  State  was  for  a  long  time  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.  In  almost  every 
part  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  forts  and  block- 
houses to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  savages. 
Cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  the  helpless  women  and 
children,  the  record  of  which  would  chill  the  blood." 


Isaac  Gray,  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  a  veteran 
of  the  first  war  for  independence,  died  in  Franklin  at 
the  age  of  81.  Gideon  V.  Holmes  and  Henry  "Wade,  both 
privates,  were  granted  Federal  pensions  in  1849  for 
services  in  the  Revolution.  Thomas  Farrar  and  Moses 
Guest,  both  patriots  of  '76,  are  buried  in  Franklin.  The 
grave  of  the  last  named  veteran  is  marked. 
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The  Franklin  Springs,  located  nine  miles  south-east 
of  Camesville,  were  qnite  celebrated  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  when  nnmbers  of  people  from 
the  coast  flocked  hither  to  spend  the  heated  summer 
months.  But  the  development  of  railways  brought  other 
localities  into  prominence  and  the  multitudes  began  to 
betake  themselves  to  less  attractive  watering  places 
along  the  main  highways  of  travel. 


Lavonia,  the  most  important  commercial  center  in  the 
county,  was  named  for  Miss  Lavonia  Jones,  of  Elberton. 


Carnesville  was  the  home  of  the  late  Hon.  James  S. 
Dorteh,  a  distinguished  lawyer  whose  talents  fitted  him 
to  adorn  the  highest  public  stations ;  but,  eschewing  polit- 
ical honors,  he  devoted  his  rare  gifts  to  the  practice 
of  law.  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Longstreet,  his  daughter,  is  one 
of  the  State's  most  intellectual  women.  For  years  she 
edited  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Carnesville,  after  which 
she  became  Assistant  State  Librarian  of  Georgia.  Her 
marriage  to  Gen.  Longstreet  occurred  in  1897.  She  has 
since  been  a  resident  of  Gainesville,  where,  following 
the  death  of  her  illustrious  husband,  she  has  held  the 
office  of  postmistress,  in  which  position  she  has  made  a 
most  unique  record.  Contrary  to  established  precedents, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the  time  came  for 
her  reappointment,  confirmed  the  action  of  the  nation's 
chief-executive,  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  parchment. 
The  recent  fight  made  by  Mrs.  Longstreet  for  the  rescue 
of  Tallulah  Falls,  in  which  she  forced  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, after  a  heated  campaign,  to  bring  suit  for  the  recov- 
ery of  this  property,  'has  become  historic.  It  is  said  thai 
in  making  this  fight  for  the  State  she  spent  $10,000  of 
her  own  personal  funds.    The  names  of  other  well-known 
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Georgians  appear  on  the  roster  of  Franklin's  dietin- 
gaished  residents,  among  the  number:  Co!.  McMillan, 
Dr.  McEntire,  R.  T>.  Yow,  Wm.  Bowers,  Thomas  Morris, 
John  Freeman,  W.  E.  Little,  Dr.  H.  D.  Adderhold,  Lewis 
Dortch,  and  others.  Dr.  Adderhold  recently  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 


On  August  10,  1910,  one  of  the  handsomest  monu- 
ments in  the  State  outside  of  the  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion was  unveiled  by  the  Milliean  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  on 
the  court-house  square,  in  Camesville.  Carved  in  Italy 
of  the  finest  quality  of  stone,  the  figure  ou  the  massive 
pedestal  is  a  work  of  art.  It  represents  a  private  soldier, 
musket  in  hand,  ready  to  obey  orders.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  monument  are  a?  follows: 


South: 

In  memory  of  the  Fraoklia 

County  Teteraiu, 

tnm 

the  MUliciL 

a  Chapter,  U.  D,  C, 
North: 

August  10,  1910. 

This  we 

raise  a  loving  tribute  to  the  past,  present,  | 

and  futore 

Weet: 

To  oni 

Confederate  mldiers 

It  is  estimated  tliat  fully  6,000  people  witnessed  the 
impressive  ceremonies.  Prof.  J.  W.  Landrum,  County 
School  Commissioner  of  Franklin,  in  a  happy  speech  of 
introduction,  presented  the  orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  Lucian 
Lamar  Knight,  of  Atlanta,  whose  tribute  was  foDowed 
by  an  address  from  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Longstreet,  widow  of 
the  great  Confederate  hero.  The  officers  of  the  local 
chapter,  at  the  time  of  the  unveiling,  were:  Mrs.  B.  T. 
Smith,  president;  Mrs.  Alice  McKenzie,  vice-president; 
Miss  Emma  Manley,  historian;  Miss  Belle  Carmichael, 
secretary;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Conger,  treasurer. 
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Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  BCt- 
tlers  of  Franklin  were :  Peter  "William- 
son, Joseph  Humphries,  John  Payne,  Thomas  Payne,  L. 
Cleveland,  N.  Cleveland,  John  Gorham,  William  Harden, 
John  Smith,  Benjamin  Watson,  Colonel  James  H.  Little, 
John  Stoneeypher,  Clement  Wilkina,  Samnel  Sewell, 
Thompson  Epperson,  William  Spears,  William  Black- 
well,  Russell  Jones,  Daniel  Bush,  Mr.  Gilbert,  George 
Rueker,  John  Norris,  Captain  James  Terrell,  Henry 
Smith,  S.  Shannon,  James  Hooper,  Peter  Waters,  Josidi 
Stovall,  George  Stovall,  Joseph  Chandler,  James  Blair 
and  others. 


Jacob  Albright  was  also  an  early  settler  of  EVanklin. 
His  son  Oswald  ran  away  from  home  to  enlist  in  the 
Indian  wars. 

The  wholesome  climate  of  this  elevated  region  is 
attested  by  the  large  number  of  people  who  have  attained 
to  old  age  in  Franklin.  White  records  the  following  in- 
stances of  longevity  among  the  early  settlers:  Mr.  Hale, 
117;  John  Watson  and  his  wife,  both  90;  Thomas  Clarke, 
90;  William  Spears,  110;  Henry  Parks,  100;  Elisha  Dyer 
and  his  wife,  93;  Samuel  Mac^ay,  100;  Jesse  Marshall, 
97 ;  John  Stoneeypher,  96 ;  David  Guess,  90 ;  Mr.  Shannon, 
83;  A.  Saunders,  85;  Colonel  James  H.  Little,  83;  Joseph 
Parker,  85;  John  Pearce,  85;  Samuel  Daily,  85. 


FULTON 

Created  by  Legislative  Act,  December  SO,  ISGS.  from  DeKsJb  Counlr. 
Named  tor  the  eelebr«.ted  iDvontiH',  Robert  Fulton,  whose  pioneer  Meun. 
t>oat.  the  Clearmont.  flrst  ploved  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  In  1107,  Bvt 
long  before  the  date  of  this  spectacular  voyage,  the  records  show  that 
a  GeorslaD.  William  Longstreet,  o(  Augusta,  was  sucoessfully  applylnc 
steam  to  navigation  on  the  Savannah  River,  (See  Rlohroond  County). 
John  Fitch,  on  the  Delaware,  and  James  Ramsey,  on  the  Ohio,  also  tor*- 
stalled  the  experiments  of  Fulton  with  some  degree  of  succeea;  but  the 
shrewd  New  Torher  was  the  first  to  secure  patent  rlAta.  Atlanta,  tit* 
county-seat  or  Fulton,  became  the  State  capital  of  Oeorgla  In  IMT.  nw 
origin  of  the  name  has  been  a  prolific  source 
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Atlanta:  The  Situated  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue 
Offspring  of  Bidge  at  a  point  seven  miles  to  the  east  of 
RaUways.  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a  stream  which 

at  this  point  is  not  open  to  navigation, 
Atlanta  is  an  inland  city  in  the  most  restricted  senee  of 
the  term.  But  the  high  elevation  of  the  town — 1100  feet 
aibove  the  level  of  the  sea — its  fine  natural  drainage  and 
its  splendid  climate,  have  supplied  compensating 
assets.  Such  a  thing  as  an  epidemic  has  never  been 
known  in  Atlanta,  though  her  gates  have  always  been 
opened  to  refugees  from  less  favored  latitudes.  The 
gentle  ridges  on  which  the  town  is  built  form  a  watershed 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  lots  so  located  that  when  it  rains  the 
water  falling  in  the  front  yard  ie  destined  to  reach  the 
Gnlf,  while  the  water  falling  in  the  rear  is  carried  through 
a  labyrinth  of  streams  to  an  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  the  harbor  at  Darieu.  However,  the  chief  factors  in 
Atlanta's  phenomenal  growth  are  the  railway  lines  which 
converge  at  her  civic  center,  there  forming  a  web  of  steel, 
from  the  bi-focal  points  of  which  they  radiate  in  every 
direction. 


Georgia  was  one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union  to 
grasp  the  possibilities  of  the  Iron  Horse.  As  early  as 
1833,  the  Ceiitral  Railroad  was  chartered  by  the  Legis- 
latore;  while  at  the  same  time  two  other  lines  were 
antJiorized:  the  Monroe  and  the  Georgia.  To  connect 
these  with  the  interior  of  the  continent,  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia herself,  in  a  great  convention  held  at  Macon,  decided 
to  construct  a  line  running  northward,  through  the  newly 
acquired  country  of  the  (.'herokees ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
Deceniber  21,  1836,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  duly 
approved  by  Governor  Schley,  authorizing  a  line  to  be 
surveyed  from  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Chattanooga,  to 
the  southwestern  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  at 
a  point  beat  suited  for  running  branch  lines  to  various 
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towns  withiii  the  State,  llie  survey  of  the  proposed 
route  was  made  in  1837  by  Stephen  H.  Long,  the  engineer 
in  chief.    Finding  no  point  on  either  Bank  of  the  river 

suited  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Long  located  the 
Terminus,     terminua  of  the  proposed  line  at  a  point  seven 

miles  to  the  east  of  the  stream.  But  with 
reapeet  to  the  possibilities  of  the  site  ho  was  always  a 
skeptic.  Kot  a  dollar  of  his  own  money  went  to  purchase  a 
lot;  nor  did  he  advise  any  of  his  friends  to  buy.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  great  political  seer  who,  tarrying  at  the 
place  one  day,  observed  the  topography  of  the  landscape 
and  predicted  for  the  young  village  a  future  of  wonderful 
growth.  It  was  an  instance  of  far-sightedness  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  tfce  illustrious  statesman,  who  was 
none  other  than  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  The 
earEest  name  given  to  the  pioneer  settlement  which  arose 
in  the  virgin  forest  at  this  point  was  Terminus;  and  the 
first  settler  to  brave  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  was 
Hardy  Ivy,  who  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  which  he 
bnilt  a  shanty,  in  1836,  before  the  town  was  surveyed.  To 
the  memory  of  this  pioneer  citizen  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  village  was  afterwards  named.  Another 
very  early  resident  was  John  Thrasher,  whose  genial  and 
open  manner  of  address  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"Cousin  John,"  but  he  was  not  east  in  the  molds  of  the 
old  patriarch  Job  and  losing  patience  he  removed  to 
Griffin.  The  only  building  of  two  stories  in  the  place  for 
quite  a  while  was  the  wooden  structure  in  which  the  chief- 
engineer's  office  was  located.  Here  in  the  capacity  of  a 
bookkeeper,  then  unknown  to  fame,  was  a  young  man  of 
slender  figure  but  of  intellectual  ca?t  of  features,  destined 
to  become  the  Chief-Justice  of  Georgia  and  to  give  his 
name  to  one  of  the  great  counties  of  the  OMnmonwealth : 
Judge  Logan  E.  Bleckley. 


At  first  the  growth  of  the  settlement  was  slow.    But 
with  the  progress  of  work  on  the  various  lines  which  were 
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then  creeping  slowly  toward  the  foottiills,  to  meet  a 
line  from  Chattanooga,  it  became  evident  to  many  that 
some  day  a  metropolis  was  destined  to  occupy  this  im- 
portant strategic  site.  By  1842,  the  work  of  building  the 
State  road  was  completed  to  Marietta.  At  this  stage  it 
was  necessary  to  teat  the  track.  Accordingly  an  engine, 
drawn  by  sixteen  mules,  was  brought  across  the  country 
from  Miidison,  sixty  miles  distant,  to  Terminua,  where  it 
was  placed  upon  the  new  iron  rails.  Hnndreda  of  the  hill 
people  flocked  to  Atlanta  to  witness  the  novel  experi- 
ment; and,  with  William  F.  Adair  at  the  throttle,  the 
initial  trip  was  successfully  made.  The  effect  was  pro- 
nounced. There  seemed  to  be  an  irapartation  of  electrical 
energy  to  the  population.  It  was  the  first  distinct  sign  of 
what  in  after  years  was  called  "the  Atlanta  spirit." 
Scores  of  people  flocked  to  the  village,  stores  multiplied, 

churches  arose,  and  finally,  in  1843,  the 
Marthasville.     old  name  was  discarded  for  Marthasville. 

Hon.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  an  ex-Govemor 
of  the  State,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  In  co-operation  with  Charles  F.  M. 
Garnett,  chief-engineer,  he  made  a  re-survey  of  the  land 
and,  after  fixing  a  site  for  the  depot,  negotiated  with  the 
owner,  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  for  enough  property  to 
afford  terminal  facilities.  Tlie  latter  deeded  to  the  State 
five  acres  of  ground,  for  which  he  refused  to  accept  com-, 
pcnsation,  an  act  of  generosity  today  memorialized  in 
the  street  which  bears  his  name.  Several  land  lots,  at  the 
same  time,  were  laid  off,  and  one  of  these,  at  the  comer 
of  Peachtree  and  Decatur,  was  purchased  by  George  W. 
Collier,  who  held  it  until  his  death  more  than  fifty  years 
later.  The  prominent  part  taken  by  Governor  Lumpkin, 
in  laying  off  the  young  town,  created  a  sentiment  in'  favor 
of  naming  the  town  for  him;  but  he  discouraged  the 
movement.  Nevertheless,  it  was  named  for  his  youngest 
daughter,  Martha. 

The  year  1844  was  signalized  by  the  coming  of  Jona- 
than Norcross,  a  native  of  New  England.    He  boilt  the 
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first  planing  mill,  a  crtide  affair  in  which  the  motive  power 
was  furnished  by  a  blind  mule,  but  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  future  metropolis.  When  a  poat-oflfce  was 
established,  the  duty  of  handling  the  mail  fell  to  George 
W.  Collier,  who  lived  on  the  out-skirts  of  the  town.  De- 
clining to  sell  any  of  the  property  which  he  subseciuently 
acquired,  Mr.  Collier  awaited  developments.  He  built 
the  Aragon  Hotel  to  control  the  drift  of  population  norfli- 
ward,  and  died  the  owner  of  property  worth  miDions. 
One  of  the  original  Collier  land  lots  has  since  been  con. 
verted  into  the  beautiful  residential  area  known  as 
Ansley  Park. 


Some  of  the  profits  made  in  real  estate  by  far  sighted 
investors  shrewd  enough  to  read  the  leaves  of  the  sibyls 
at  this  early  day  sound  like  tJie  yams  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
but  they  possess  the  literalism  of  truth.  In  the  beginning 
tracts  of  land  were  purchased  for  old  shot-guns  which 
were  afterwards  worth  a  King's  ransom.  But  prices  were 
soon  advanced.  The  arrival  of  tihe  Georgia  Railroad  in 
1845  contributed  to  this  end.  It  was  anotiher  energizing 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  town.  On  board  the  train  was 
Hon,  J.  P.  King,  of  Augusta,  a  pioneer  in  railway  build- 
ing, afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
conductor  on  the  train  was  George  W.  Adair,  a  man  des- 
tined to  become  identified  for  half  a  century  with  t'>e 
material  development  of  the  town.  It  is  quite  an  amusing 
episode  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Adair,  who  exemplified  the 
t3T)ical  virtues  of  the  Sootch-Irishman,  that  when  the 
use  of  tickets  was  introduced  on  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
be  considered  it  an  imputation  upon  his  integritj-  and 
refused  to  pull  the  bell  oord  any  longer.  In  1846,  the 
line  from  Macon  was  completed  and  the  young  town  be- 
came the  converging  centre  of  three  separate  lines  of  rail- 
way, each  in  itself  an  important  asset. 
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Atlanta's  With  metropolitan  prospects  looming  ahead 
Early  Days,  another  name  was  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mande  of  the  growing  commonity;  and,  on 
December  29, 1847  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
incorporating  the  "City  of  Atlanta."  The  next  year, 
George  W.  Collier  lost  his  official  head  as  postmaster. 
He  was  an  avowed  Democrat  Consequently  with  the 
election  of  the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  General 
Taylor,  he  was  forced  to  retire.  His  successor  was  Jonas 
8.  Smith,  a  merchant,  who  held  the  office  for  two  years, 
resigning  it  in  1851  to  Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  a  phy^cian, 
whose  eon  of  the  same  name,  afterwards  the  distingui^- 
ed  historian  and  minister,  became  his  clerk.  The  post- 
affice  was  then  in  the  little  angle  made  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  what  is  now  Edgewood  avenue  with  Decatur  street, 
and  it  paid  a  salary  of  $600.  The  first  charter  of  Atlanta 
was  drawn  by  Judge  John  Collier.  The  first  house  of 
religious  worship  in  the  town  stood  at  the  comer  of 
HoDston  and  Peachtree  streets,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  the  Candler  building,  and  was  used  as  a  day 
school  during  the  week.  Eev.  John  S.  Wilson  D.  D.,  after- 
wards pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  preached 
the  earliest  sermon  to  which  the  villagers  listened,  bnt 
the  little  building  was  not  the  property  of  any  one  parti- 
cular denomination.  The  first  mayor  of  Atlanta  was 
Moses  W.  Formwalt.' 


Origin  of  the  Name.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Atlanta"  there  is  quite  a  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  Some  derive  it  from  the  middle  name 
of  Martha  Lumpkin.  Others  trace  it  to  the  heathen  god- 
dess who  was  fleet  of  foot.  In  fact  there  is  quite  a  litera- 
ture on  the  sabject.  Bnt  after  carefully  sifting  the  evi- 
dence, gathered  from  various  sources,  the  facts  seem  to 
be  these :    In  1845,  when  the  Georgia  Bailroad  was  first 
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completed  to  Atlanta,  Mr.  Rieliard  Peters,  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  and  one  of  tlie  most  su'bBtantial  citizens 
of  the  town,  approached  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  the 
diief  engineer  of  the  new  road,  requesting  him  to  suggest 
a  sabstitute  for  the  name  of  Marthasville.  His  objection 
to  the  name  was  that  it  took  too  long  to  pronounce  it;  but 
the  desire  for  a  change  was  quite  general,  due  to  one 
reason  or  another,  some  contending  that  it  was  too  sug- 
gestive of  village  ways.  Mr.  Thompson  promised  to  ^ve 
the  matter  thought.  In  the  course  of  time  several  letters 
were  exchanged  upon  the  subject,  but  at  last  the  problem 
was  happily  solved  by  the  following  paragraph : 

"Eureka!"  wrote  Mr,  Thompson,  "I  have  found  it! 
Atlantic,  masculine;  Atlanta,  feminine — a  coined  word, 
but  well  adapted." 

It  caught  the  fancy  of  the  whole  town.  At  once  the 
citizens  began  to  use  it,  and,  long  before  it  was  confer- 
red by  charter  from  the  Legislature,  it  was  applied  to 
the  depot.  Mr.  Peters,  when  still  in  vigorous  health,  was 
asked  in  1887,  to  reduce  to  writing  his  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Atlanta  was  named,  and  be 
cited  the  foregoing  particulars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nickname  of  Martha  Lump- 
kin was  Atalanta.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  was  an  educated  man,  possessed  some  knowledge 
of  Greek  mythology;  bnt  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  derivation  of  the  word 
was  wholly  disconnected  from  either  of  these  sources. 
He  simply  coined  it  from  the  word  Atlantic.  The  railway 
enterprise  of  the  time  was  to  connect  the  uplands  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and,  moreover,  the  young  town 
was  a  terminal  point  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road. So  the  elements  which  entered  into  the  naming  of 
Atlanta  are  doubtless  all  here  in  solution.  Martha  Lump- 
kin, now  Mrs.  Oompton,  is  still  living,  1912,  at  the  old 
Lumpkin  homestead,  on  the  outskirts  of  Athens.  Her 
life  has  been  wonderfully  preserved;  and,  though  verging 
upon    the   century    mark,    she    is    an    active    old    lady, 
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witih  eyes  stilt  bright.  Ix>ng  ago  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  bnried  in  Atlanta,  and  when  the  end  oomes  she  will 
be  laid  to  rest  in  Oakland  cemetery,  where  a  place  has 
been  reserved  for  her  in  the  shadow  of  the  Confederate 
monument.* 


"Peachtree" : 
the  Name 
Originated. 


How 


Pioneer  Residents.       In  the  following  carefully  prepared 
list  will  be  found  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  promineDt  residents  of  Atlanta  prior  to  the 
Civil  War: 


Abbott,  B.  F, 
Abbott,  W.  L. 
Abbott,  Lewis 
Adair,  A.  D. 
Adair,    George   W. 
Adair,  W.  P. 
Alexander,  Asron 
Alexander,  Dr.  James  F. 
Alexander,  Joseph  A. 
Alexander,  Jvliua  M. 
Andrews,  Eira 
lAngier,  Dr.  N.  L. 
Aostell,    Gen.    Alfred. 
Bailej,  John 
Baker,  Bev.  Joseph 
Baldwin,  Wm.   W. 
Ballaid,  James  M. 
Barnes,   James 
Barnes,  Joseph 
Bunes,  Wm. 
Bsrtlett,  Isaac 
Bartlstt,  M7T0D 
Bell,  UarcDS  A. 
Bennett,  B.  F. 


Berkele,  John 
Berry,    Maxwell   R. 
Biggers,  Dr.  Stephen  T. 
Bleckley,  Judge  Logan  1 
Bomar,   Dr.  B.   P. 
Boring,   Dr.   John   M. 
BoHworth,  Josiah 
Boyd,  Hugh  M. 
Boyd,  J.   F. 
Boyd,  ThomM  J. 
Brady,  A.  J. 
Brady,   Isaac 
Bridwell,   J.   W. 
Bridwell,  Sion 
Bullard,  R.  W. 
BiieW,  Willis 
Riitt,  William  M. 
Calhoun,  Dr.  E.  N, 
Calhoun,  James  M. 
Calhoun,  Wm.  L. 
Csrlisle,  Willta 
Carr,   Robert 
Chapman,  W.  B, 
Chisholm,   Willis, 


*  Rlcliaj^  PsMtb:  His  Ancestors  and  Descendants,  by  Nellie  Peters  Bla«k; 
also  Wallacs  P.  It«*a,  B.  Y.  Clarke  and  T.  H.  Martin.  In  historical  works 
hsretofora  mmtlMML 
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Chubobn,  A.  O. 
Clapp,  JoMph  6. 
Clarke,  Junw 
Clarke,   E.  T. 
Clarke,  Lewis   H. 
Clarke,   Robert  M, 
Clarke,  Thomas  M. 
Collier,   Oeorge  W. 
Collier,   Judge  John 
CoUioB,  James 
Collins,  Jamea  D. 
Cone,  Beaben 
CoDle;,  Abner 
Corrigau,  Mleha«l 
Cozart,  H.  W. 
Craven,   Rev,   I.   N, 
Crawford,   Wm. 
Crew,  James  B. 
Crockett,  David 
CnisMlle,  Thomas  Q. 
Cmaselle,  Thomas   E.   W. 
Currier,  Henrj  L. 
Dabney,  Wm.  H. 
D'Alvigny,  Dr.  Noel 
D'Alvigny,  Dr.  Charles 
Daniel,  Rev.  David  G. 
Davis,  Rev.  L.  B. 
Doane,  James  T. 
Doane,  John  A. 
Doonao,  TerreoM 
Doughert}',  David  H. 
Dunning,  James  L. 
Dunning,  Volnej 
Durham,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Kddleman,  F.  M. 
I^mmel,  Jacob 
Eljea,  Charlea 
Erakine,   William 
Everett,  William  8. 
Etzard,  Judge  Wm. 
Farrar,  J«Bfl« 
Farrar,  Robert  M. 
Femenden,  Dr.  W.  H, 
Ficken,   John 
Fleming,  Thoa.  P. 
Flyiui,  John  H, 


Foreacre,   O.   J. 
Formwalt,  Moees 
Forsyth,  A.  B. 
Forsyth,  W.  G. 
Fowler,  Noah  B. 
Fuller,  Wm.  A. 
Gannon,  L.  V. 
Gatins,  John 
Gatins,  Joseph 
Gartrell,  Gen.  Lucius  J. 
Gibbs,  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Gilbert,  Dr.  Joshua 
Glen,  John 
Glenn,  Luther  J. 
Goodall,  Solomon 
Grant,  Lemuel  P. 
GrilTin,  Dr.  Eli 
Grubb,   Thomas   F. 
GuUatt,   Henry 
Oullatt,  James 
Haas,  Sol 

Hammond,   Amos   W. 
Hammond,  N.  J. 
Han^,  Thomas 
Hanlpiter,  Comelius   K. 
Hanleiter,   Wilham  R. 
Hape,  Dr.  Sainud 
Itardin,  P.  M. 
Harding,   Dr.   W.   P. 
Harp,  W.  A. 
Harris,  Jamee  O. 
Harris,  Judge  John  L 
Hayden,  Julius  L. 
Haygood,  Green   B. 
llaygnod,  Rev,  F.   M 
Iliiyuee,    Augustus 
Haynes,  Reuben 
HcAley,   Thomas  G. 
Herring,   William 
Hendrii,  John  C. 
Hodge,  P.  M. 
Holcomb,  Henry  C. 
HoUaud,  E.  W. 
Hook,  Bev.  Daniel,  D.  D. 
Homady,  Be?.  H,  C, 
House^  Faaebsl 
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Honaton,   Osmid 
HoDBton,  W.  J. 
Howell,  CUA,  St. 
Howell,   Albert 
Howell,  Evan  P. 
Howell,  Singleton  0. 
H07f,  Jndg«  8.  B. 
Hobbard,  W.  L. 
Hnlaej,  Eli  J. 
Hnluf,  Wm.  H. 
Hnmphfiei,  Chamer 
HniuiieuU,  C.  W, 
Huimicntt,  E.  T. 
Inman,  W.  P. 
Ivy,  E^rdj 
Ivy,  Heniy  P. 
Ivy,  M.  J. 
Ivy,  Socrates 
Jack,  F.  H. 
Jack,  Oeo.  W. 
Jack,  W.  P. 
Jamea,  John  H. 
Johnaon,  Allen  E. 
Jonea,  A.  W, 
.Tonea,  E.  B. 
Jonee,  Dr.  B.  O. 
Jonea,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Jonee,  Olirar  H. 
Karwiseh,  Heniy 
Kay,  VtaL 
Keely,   John 
Eels^,  Joel 
Eelsey,  Wm. 
Kiekligbter,  P.  J. 
KicUighter,  Wm. 
Kidd,  Wm. 
BjI^   Biehard 
Kile,  Thomaa 
KUe,  Wm. 
Konti,  Chrlatian 
Kronsa,  Harry 
Enhrt,  Heniy,  Bi. 
Langston,    Jeptha 
Lawshe,  Er 
lAwihe,  Lewis 
Iieeter,  Oeiman  L. 


Leyden,  Auatin 
Llc^d,  James 
Uoyd,  James,  Jr. 
Lloyd,  John 
Lin,  B.  H. 
Tiogon,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Logan,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lorejoy,  J.  H. 
Love  joy.  Bun 
Lowry,  Wm.  M. 
Lowry,    Bobt.   J. 
Luckie,  A.  F. 
Lyndi,  John 
Lyneh,  Jamee 
I>ynch,   Michael 
Lynch,  Peter 
McArhor,   Tbomaa  W. 
McConnell,  Wm. 
McDauiel,  L.  0. 
McDauiel,  P.  E. 
McLendon,  Nieholaa  W, 
McNaoght,  Wm, 
McPlieMon,  James 
Maddox,   Bobert  V. 
Mangiini,   Nat 
ManRiim,   Robert 
Mangum,   Wheeler 
Man  gum,  Witliam 
Manning,  Jethro 
Markham,  William 
Martin,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Maseey,  Dr.  B.  J. 
Mayer,  David 
MecBslin,  J.  H. 
Mime,  .Tobn  P. 
Mitchell,  A.  W. 
Mitchell,  Samuel 
Montgomery,   James 
Morria,   Levi 
Mnrphy,  Anthony 
Murphy,  Timothy  C. 
Nelson,  Allison 
Nichols,  Wm.  P. 
Norcross,  Jonathan 
O'Keofe,  Dr.  D.  C. 
Oliver,  J,  8. 
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Orme,   V.   C. 
Orme,  A.  J. 
Orme,  Wm.  P. 
Ormond,  V.  L. 
Orerby,  B.  H. 
Pwrr,  C.  D. 
PWT,  L.  J. 
Panoni,  Edward 
Pajme,   Edward 
FaTiie,  Colunbra  U. 
Peu^  O.  O. 
Peck,  John  B. 
Fecit,  John  C. 
Peck,   Willis 
Peters,  Bichaid 
Peters,  Wm.  G. 
Peterson,  J.  S. 
PUgTim,  O.  A. 
Pilgrim,   Isaac   B. 
Pittman,   Daniel 
Powell,   Dr.   Ctitqtmaii 
Powell,   Dr.   Thos.  S. 
Ramsej,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Bawson,  E.  E. 
Kawson,  W.  A. 
Keed,   Thomas 
Reneau,  Jesse 
Beneao,  Bunell 
Bhodea,  Wm. 
Biee,  Frank  P. 
Rlec,  Z.  A. 
Biehards,  J.  J. 
Bieharda,  8.  P. 
Bichards,  Wm.  O. 
Biple/,  Thomas  R. 
Bichardson,   F.  M. 
BoBch,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Boark,  W.  W. 
Bodes,  C.  C. 
Sogers,  John  C. 
Boot,  ffidney 
Bojal,  Wm.  H. 
Rucker,  J.  W. 
Buggies,  W.  B. 
Bushton,  William 
Bushton,  Bobert  E. 


%an,  Frank  T. 

Seago,  A.  E. 

Seago,  E.  U. 

S«alB,  A.  B. 

Seals,  John  H. 

Shaw,  Angnstus 

Gtiaw,  OeoTge 

Shaw,  Wm. 

Shearer,  Wm. 

Sheehan,  Comal  iua 

Sheridan,   Thorn  aa 

Gbivers,  Thomas 

Silvey,  Ber.  D.  H. 

Silvey,  John 

Simpson,  K  C. 

Sisson,  Y.  P. 

Slosn,   D.   N. 

Smith,  J.  Henley 

Smith,  Jonas  8. 

Smith,  George  G. 

Stone,  A.  W. 

Strong,   Cicero  H. 

TaHey,  A.  8. 

Tanner,  J.  B. 

Tanner,  W.  J. 

Taylor,   Dr.  J.   A. 

Terry,   Stephen 

Terry,  George  W. 

Thomas,  Dr.  A.  0. 

Thompson,  Dr.  Joseph 

Thornton,  Simeon  W. 

Thurmond,  W.  H. 

Toon,  J.  J. 

Toy,  James  M. 

Trout,   John   F. 

Venable,  W.  B. 

Walker,  B.  F. 

Walker,  E.  B. 

Wallace  Alex.  M. 

Wallace,  John  B. 

Walton,  A.  W. 

Walton,  Lee 

Ware,  A.  G. 

Warlick,  M. 

Werner,  B.  A. 

Weatmorsland,  Dr.  John  G. 
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WMtmoTelaod,  Dr.  W.    P.  WUsod,  Wm.  T. 

Whitaker,  Jared  I.  WilBon,  Dr.  John  S. 

WilliamB,  Ami  Winsliip,  Joaeph 

WiUiams,  James  E.  Winship,    George 

WOluLmson,  Bobt.  W.  Winship,   Robert 

WiUiford,  B.  F.  Wood,  Winston 

Wilson,  Prof.  A.  N.  Woodniff,  John  W. 

WilBon,  Henry  L,  Wright,  U.  L. 

.Wilson,  John  T,  Yarbrough,   Joel. 


There  are  several  patriots  of  '76  buried  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Georgia's  capital.  The  grave  of  Isaac  Howell 
has  been  located  on  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver.  Some- 
where in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  lie  John  Mapoom- 
8on  and  John  Gibson,  in  graves  from  which  the  markers 
have  long  since  disappeared ;  and  there  may  be  a  number 
of  others  who  received  land-grants  in  this  locality  when 
the  region  around  Atlanta  was  embraced  in  the  old  limits 
of  Henry. 


The  Fight  Between 
Mr.  Stephens  and 
Judge  Cone  in  the 
Old  Atlanta  HoteL 

"Gate  City":  When 
the  Sobriquet  was 
First  Applied. 


Atlanta  During  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861  the 
the  Civil  War.  population  of  the  future  capital  of  the 
State  numbered  some  fifteen  thousand 
souls.  With  the  advent  of  another  railroad,  the  Atlanta 
and  West  Point,  the  town  at  this  time  possessed  four  con- 
verging lines,  and  was  already  quite  an  important  com- 
mercial market  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  secession, 
however,  was  strong  and  the  delegates  from  Fulton  to  the 
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State  Convention  at  Milledgeville,  voted  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  Judge  Nisbet.  'Kiese  were  Dr.  James  P.  Alex- 
ander, Dr.  J.  P.  Logan  and  Colonel  Luther  J.  Glenn — all 
residents  of  Atlanta.  The  Qate  City  Guards  left  immed- 
iately for  the  front,  when  war  was  declared  and  several 
other  companies  were  promptly  organized.  Among  the 
earliest  victims  of  the  struggle  were  Colonel  William  T. 
Wilson,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  August  30, 
1861,  and  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Cooper,  who  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  near  the  same  locality,  on  December  24, 
1861,  soon  after  arriving  in  Virginia.  The  strategic 
importance  of  Atlanta  was  recognized  early  in  the  pro- 
gress of  hostilities.  On  account  of  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, it  became  one  of  the  military  centers  and  supply 
depots  of  the  Confederacy:  a  citadel  of  strength.  The 
manufacture  of  war  implements  and  munitions  was  here 
conducted  upon  the  most  extensive  scale. 

In  1862,  the  city  passed  onder  martial  law  and  be- 
came at  once  the  headquarters  of  Confederate  Quarter- 
masters and  Commissaries.  Several  hotels,  the  Medical 
Ooliege,  the  Female  Institute,  and  various  other  build- 
ings, were  converted  into  hospitals,  where,  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  estimated  that  fully  75,000  Confederate,  sick 
and  wounded,  were  placed  under  treatment.  These  dif- 
ferent enterprises  required  a  large  force  of  men  and  a 
heavy  expenditures  of  money,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
stimulate  trade ;  and,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
there  was  a  constant  influx  of  population  to  recoup  the 
losses.  But  the  elements  of  power  whioh  she  possessed 
exposed  her  to  the  dangers  which  wrought  her  down-fall. 
In  the  Federal  army  there  was  a  man  of  blood  and  iron 
whose  gaze  was  riveted  upon  her.  With  the  trained  eye 
of  the  soldier  he  perceived  that  she  held  the  key  to  tiie 
situation,  and  with  the  compression  of  his  lips  her  fate 
was  sealed.    His  name  was  William  Tecumseh  Sherman." 
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The  Battle  of  the 

2ad  of  July,  1864.  Volume  H. 


Incidents 

of  the  Siege.  Volume  II. 


Walker  and  McPher- 
son  Killed:   Battle- 
field Memorials.  Volume  II. 
Applying  the  Torch 
to  Atlanta :  A  Me- 
tropolis in  Flames.                                                   Volume  II. 

Rehabilitation;  There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of 

The  Phoenix  Rises.  American  cities  to  siirf>aas  Atlanta's 
phenomenal  record  in  emerging 
from  the  fiery  furnace  of  Civil  AVar.  At  tlie  close  of 
hostilities  in  1865  the  famous  Confeclernte  citadel  was 
literally  a  "parched  desert."  The  very  streets  were 
obliterated  by  the  ruins.  There  were  not  a  dozen  struc- 
tures standing  within  a  half  mile  of  tlie  old  car  shed.  It 
was  a  picture  of  desolation  upon  which  the  retuniing 
veterans  of  Lee's  army  looked;  and  when  added  to  the 
pathos  of  defeat  it  was  well  calculated  to  subdue  the 
stoutest  heart.  But  instead  of  hrooding  over  the  ashes 
these  gray  knighta  turned  with  resolute  and  liopeful  faces 
to  the  future  bent  upon  retrieving  with  the  implements  of 
progress  the  disasters  of  the  sword.  Today  with  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000  souls,  the  chief  city  of  a  great  empire 
State  and  the  trade  emporium  of  a  vast  region  of  country, 
she  constitutes  in  very  truth  a  splendid  sequel  wliicli  the 
New  South  has  written  to  the  Appomattox  of  the  Old. 

Never  was  Atlanta  more  thoroughly  democratic  than 
during  the  period  of  rehabilitation.  Distinctions  of  rank, 
like  the  highways  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  Men  of 
note  in  the  community  like  ("apt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  Col. 
Robert  F.  Maddox,  Judge  George  Hillyer,  Major  Camp- 
bell Wallace,  Col.  Eobert  .T.  Lowry,  and  others  worked 
side  by  side  with  the  laborers.  As  early  as  1865  General 
Austell  organized  the  pioneer  national    bank    of    the 
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Southern  States;  John  H.  James,  some  two  years  later, 
bailt  the  first  Peachtree  home,  a  residence  which  he  after- 
wards sold  to  the  State  of  Georgia  for  a  Governor's 
mansion ;  block  after  block  of  splendid  busioees  property 
rose ;  and  from  every  point  of  the  South  came  sturdy  men 
of  affairs  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  the  growing  city 
whose  destiny  was  assured.  There  also  came  at  this 
time  quite  a  contingent  from  the  North,  including  H.  I. 
Kimball,  who  built  the  famous  hotel.  Without  crediting 
General  Sherman  with  any  benevolent  intentions,  the 
evil  wrought  by  him  in  the  city's  destruction  was  to 
some  extent  overruled  for  good.  The  burning  of  Atlanta 
served  to  advertise  the  strategic  and  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  town,  causing  not  a  few  of  Ms  own 
followers  to  locate  here.  There  was  no  perpetua- 
tion or  revival  of  strife.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  new 
order  of  things  which  quickened  the  pulse  beat  of  the 
young  metropolis ;  and  Henry  W.  Grady,  the  great  paci- 
ficator, whom  she  sent  to  the  North,  in  1886,  tnithfuUy 
voiced  the  local  sentiment,  when  he  said  in  his  own  charm- 
ing way:  "I  want  to  tell  General  Sherman,  who  is  oon- 
sidered  an  alble  man  in  our  parts,  though  kind  of  careless 
about  fire,  that,  from  the  ashes  which  he  left  as  in  1864, 
we  have  built  a  brave  and  a  beautiful  city,  that,  somehow 
or  other,  we  have  caught  the  sunshine  in  the  brick  and 
mortar  of  our  homes  and  have  builded  therein  not  one 
ignoble  prejudice  or  memory."  During  the  first  decade, 
after  the  war,  a  fourth  railroad  entered  the  town,  the  State 
Capital  was  removed  from  Milledgeville  to  Atlanta,  and 
the  erstwhile  obscure  and  insignificant  little  village  of 
Terminus  became  the  Militant  Gate  City  of  the  South. 
Some  of  the  many  strong  and  useful  men  wiio  became 
identified  with  Atlanta  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  time  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation  were  as  folllows: 

Bain,  Donald  M.  BoyntoD,  Charles  B. 

Bssa,  Prof.  Wm.  A.  BoTOton,   Hollia  A. 

Beck,  Lewie  H.  Brown,  Joseph  E. 

Block,  Frank  E.  Brown,  Julins  L. 

Bojlston,  Henry  Brolheiton,  William  H. 
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Adair,  A.  D. 
Adair,  Q.  B. 
Bullock,  Qov.  BofuB  B. 
Burke,  Capt.  J.  P. 
Calhoun,  Dr.  A.  W, 
Candler,  Asa  0. 
Clafton,  Jadge  W.  W. 
Chamberlain,  E.  P. 
Cokw,  P.  M. 
Connally,  Dr.  E.  L. 
Cox,  Wm.  B. 
Cran^  Benj.  E. 
Crew,  B.  B. 
Currier,  Cliaa.  £. 
Daniel,  John  B. 
DeGive,  Laurent 
Dodd,  Green  T. 
Oodd,  Philip 
Dodaon,  Wm.  0. 
Eloaa,  Jacob 

Engliah,  Capt.  JBjnea  W. 
EraMne,  Judge  John 
Fitten,  Major  John  A. 
Fo^  Dr.  Amos 
QuTett,  Wm.  J. 
Oholstin,  lionis 
Goldsmith,  J.  W. 
Grady,  Henry  W. 
Qramling,  John  B, 
Oramling,  W.  a 
Grant,  John  T. 
Grant,  Wm.  D. 
Haas,  Jacob 
Harrison,  George  W. 
Eanison,  James  P. 
Harrison,  Zadoe  D. 
Eem^iU,  Wm.  A. 
High,  James  M. 
Hill,  Hon.  Benjamin  H. 
HiU,  John  H. 
HiU,  L.  J. 
Hill,  L.  M. 
Hill,  W.  Bhode 


Hillyer,  Judge  Junius 
Hillyer,  Judge  George 
Hillyer,  Henry 
Hirseh,  Joseph 
Hopkins,  Judge  John  L. 
Hur^  Joel 
Xnman,  Hugh  T. 
T^TTftn,  Samuel  M. 
Jackson,  Ca^t  Henry 
KimbaU,  H.  I. 
Kirkpatrick,  John  C. 
Eiser,  John  F. 
Eiser,  Marion  C. 
LangBton,  T.  L. 
Lochranf^  Judge  O.  A. 
Love,  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Marsh,  Edwin  W. 
Moore,  Wm.  A. 
Miller,  Dr.  H.  T.  M. 
Neal,  John 
Oglesby,  J,  G, 
Orme,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Parrott,  George  W. 
FattiUo,  W.  P. 
Peel,  Wm.  L. 
Phillips,  Harvey  T. 
Porter,  J.  E. 
Richards,  Bobert  H. 
Bomare,  Paul 
Boy,  Dr.  G.  G. 
Bussell,  W.  A. 
Byan,  John 
San  den,  Wm.  C. 
Slaton,  Major  Wkn.  F. 
Spalding,  Dr.  B.  D. 
Speer,  Major  D.  N. 
Turner,  Dr.  J.  D, 
Wallace,  Major  Campbell 
West,  Gen.  A.  J. 
White,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Whitner,  Major  John  C. 
Van  Winkle,  E. 
Wylie,  James  B. 


Atlanta:     An  As  an  educational  center  Atlanta  is 

Educational  Center,      rapidly     acquiring     a     reeojfuized 

prestige    among    Southern    cities. 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  one  of  the  largest 
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IndnBtria]  plants  in  the  country,  is  located  here.  Id 
response  to  a  practical  need  of  the  time  for  faome- 
taught  men  to  superintend  our  factories  and  to  engineer 
oar  works  of  construction,  Hon.  Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  of 
Bibb,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  Georgia  Legislature  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
coiomittee  to  gather  statistical  information  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  Teclmology  in  Georgia. 
The  resolution  passed  both  bouses;  and  the  committee 
appointed  thereunder  visited  numerous  institutions 
throughout  the  North  and  East.  As  the  result  of  this 
legislative  inquiry,  a  school  was  recommended  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  Worcester  Institute.  But  the  Legis- 
lature was  not  ready  to  act.  The  idea  was  new  and  the 
necessity  for  retrenchment  in  expenditure  was  argued  as 
a  reason  for  postponement.  Colonel  Harris  was  not  dis- 
couraged. He  inaugurated  at  once  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. He  took  the  stump.  In  the  State  elections  he  made 
it  an  issue;  and  finally  by  dint  of  the  Herculean  efforts 
exerted  by  this  far-sigbted  Georgian,  a  bill  was  enacted 
into  law  creating  the  Georgia  School  of  Technologj-.  This 
was  in  1885.  Colonel  Harris  is  rightfully  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  this  great  institution  and  in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  service  to  the  State,  he  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Georgia.  The  first  executive  head  of  the  institution 
was  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hopkins,  a  former  president  of  Emory 
College,  under  whom  the  new  methods  of  instruction 
started  in  a  small  way  experimentally  on  the  campus  at 
Oxford.  He  gave  the  initial  impetus  to  the  work  of 
organization.  Captain  Lyman  Hall,  a  man  of  wonderful 
administrative  talent  succeeded  him,  but  he  died  in  har- 
ness while  the  institution  was  enjoying  the  rich  fruit  of 
his  labors,  to  be  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  present  official 
head,  Dr.  K.  G.  Matheson.  The  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  University 
system.  It  was  located  in  Atlanta  for  the  reason  that  the 
project  met  with  substantial  encouragement  on  the  part 
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of  the  business  men  of  this  city  who  tendered  a  site  for 
the  purpose  and  because  of  the  obvious  advantages  be- 
longing to  such  an  industrial  market. 


In  tibe  summer  of  ]  912  a  movement  waa  launched  to 
revive  in  Atlanta  a  famous  institution  formerly  located 
near  Milledgeville :  historic  Oglethorpe  University,  the 
alma  mater  of  Sidney  Lanier.  The  suggestion  aroused 
■widespread  popular  interest.  Subscriptions  were  prompt- 
ly raised,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  Peaehtree 
Eoad,  near  Silver  Lake,  was  donated  and  initial  steps 
taken  to  lay  the  comer  stone  of  the  main  college  building 
in  May  1913,  at  which  time  three  General  Assemblies,  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  were  scheduled  to  meet  in  At- 
lanta. (See  Vol.  n.)  Agnes  Scott  College  at  Decatur  only 
six  miles  distant  is  virtually  an  Atlanta  institution.  One 
of  the  best  military  schools  in  the  South  is  located  at 
College  Park,  under  the  Presidency  of  Col.  J.  0.  Wood- 
ward— the  Georgia  Military  Academy;  and  here  also  is 
located  Cox  College,  a  famous  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Southern  girls  under  the  executive  oversight  of 
Dr.  William  Crenshaw.  Within  the  city  limits  there  are 
quite  a  numiber  of  high  grade  seminaries  for  young  ladies 
including  the  Washington  Seminary,  the  Woodbury- 
School,  Miss  Hanna's  School  and  a  number  of  otliers. 
At  one  time  Mrs.  Ballard's  School  was  a  prosperous  local 
institution.  Mary  Johnston,  the  famous  novelist,  received 
her  education  in  part  at  this  school.  Headed  by  tlie 
Marist  College,  of  Atlanta,  the  institutions  for  'boys  arc 
also  widely  known  throughout  the  South.  The  city 
possesses  a  splendid  system  of  public  schools.  Organized 
in  1872  by  Prof.  Bernard  Mallon,  they  were  subsequentl>- 
superintended  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  by  Major  Wm. 
F.  Slaton,  whose  mantle  has  since  fallen  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  hia  son,  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Staton,  an  accomplished 
educator.    The  various  colleges  and  seminaries  on  the 
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outskirts  of  the  city  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
represent  an  aggregate  investment  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  and  confer  upon  Atlanta  the  distinction  of  being 
educationally  the  most  important  center  for  the  colored 
race  in  the  world. 


Historic  Memorials;      On  May  1,  1886,  in  an  angle  where 
The  Ben  Hill  the  two   Peftditrees  intersect,   the 

Monument.  handsome  marble  statue  of  Benja- 

min E.  Hill,  Georgia's  foremost 
orator,  was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies.  It  is 
estimated  that  twenty  thousand  people  witnessed  the 
dramatic  spectacle.  The  occasion  was  rendered  doubly 
historic  by  the  presence  upon  the  platform  of  the  illus- 
trious ex-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  then  an 
aged  man  verging  upon  four-score  years.  Major  J.  C.  C. 
Black,  of  Augusta,  pronounced  the  oration  in  addition  to 
which  short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Davis,  the 
honored  guest  of  the  State,  by  Hon.  Heny  D.  McDaniel, 
Governor  of  Georgia,  and  by  Dr.  B,  D.  Spalding,  president  ■ 
of  the  Hill  Monument  Association.  General  Clement  A. 
Evans  offered  the  prayer  of  invoca- 
Mr.  Davis  Comes  tion  and  Henry  "W.  Grady  introduced 
Ftom  Mississippi,  the  speakers.  In  presenting  the  illus- 
trious former  chi^tian  to  the  vast  as- 
semblage, Mr.  Grady  characterized  bim  as  the  "South's 
uncrowned  king."  The  scene  of  txminltuous  enthusiasm 
which  followed  resembled  an  ocean  swell.  More  than 
half  the  audience  was  composed  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
whose  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  aged  leader  knew  no  hounds ; 
iind  it  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  rapturous  ap- 
plause subsided.  As  Mr.  Davis  arose  to  speak,  the  scene 
upon  which  he  gazed  seemed  to  renew  his  youth.  Tall  and 
erect,  there  was  not  the  suf^estion  of  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders  nor  the  hint  of  a  quaver  in  his  clear  voice, 
which  rang  like  a  bugle  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  crowd. 
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In  the  course  of  his  short  address,  Mr.  Davis  alluded 
feelingly  to  the  great  Georgian,  who  had  been  the  recog- 
nized champion  of  his  administration  in  the  Confederate 
Senate. 

Said  he:  "If  I  were  asked  from  Georgia's  history  to 
name  three  typical  men  I  would  choose  Oglethorpe  the 
benevolent,  Troup  the  dauntless,  and  Hill  the  faithful." 


General  Longstreet  One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents 
Given  an  Ovation,  of  the  unveiling  was  the  appearance 
upon  the  platform  of  Lieutenant- 
G^eral  James  LOngstreet.  The  old  soldier  had  been 
under  the  ban  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Ihie  to  his 
affiliation  with  the  Republican  party  at  the  close  of  the 
war— though  his  motives  were  patriotic  and  honest- 
there  followed  an  estrangement  amounting  almost  to 
ostracism.  Nevertheless,  he  was  included  among  the 
invited  guests.  At  the  last  moment,  he  dedded  to  make 
the  trip  from  Gainesville  to  Atlanta^  and  the  exercises 
were  just  about  to  begin  whgn  General  Longstreet  was 
seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd — clad  in  Confederate 
gray  and  mounted  on  horseback.  Without  a  moment's 
delay  he  was  brought  to  the  platform,  where,  with  out- 
fftretched  arms,  Mr.  Davis  greeted  the  old  hero  of  Gettys- 
bui^;  and  naught  save  the  heroic  memories  of  the  sixties 
was  remembered.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  description 
of  tiie  scene  which  followed.  Shouts  filled  the  air.  Hats 
rose  skyward  in  numbers  which  almost  eclipsed  the  sun. 
It  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  time  had  healed  the  old 
wwnnds — ^when  an  audience  which  had  met  to  honor  the 
great  orator  who  had  pronounced  the  most  withering 
anathemas  upon  Reconstruction  conld  at  the  same  time 
for:get  the  wormwood  and  the  bitterness  of  the  past. 

Again  the  name  of  Longstreet  seemed  to  thrill  the 
very  air. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Spalding,  who 
formally  tendered  the  monument  to  tlie  State,  Captain 
Joseph  P.  Burke,  the  marshal  of  the  day,  removed  the 
veil. 

The  life-like  statue  of  Mr.  Hill,  portraying  him  in  his 
characteristic  mood  of  profound  meditation — as  he  ap- 
peared so  often  when  seen  upon  the  streets — was  the 
work  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  Alexander  Doyle,  of  New 
York,  who  chiseled  it  of  the  finest  quality  of  Italian  mar- 
ble.   The  inscriptions  upon  the  monument  are  as  follows : 


On  the  south  side: 

"Benjamin  Hsrve;  Hill.  Born  September  14,  1S23. 
Died  August  16,  1882.  Tbis  monument  is  erected  b; 
his  fellon-citizens  in  commemoration  of  the  indomitabto 
courage,  unrivaled  eloquence  and  devoted  p&triotism 
characterizing  the  illuBtriouB  dead." 
On  the  east  aide: 

Member  at  the  House  ot  Bepreeentatives  of  Georgia 
during  1859  and  1860.  Member  of  the  Convention  of 
ISni.  Beloved  in  privalo  life,  distinguished  at  the  bar, 
and  emiueut  in  public  relations,  be  was  at  all  times  the 
vhampion  of  human  libertj. " 

On  the  west  side: 

Member  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Senator  of  the  Confederate  States 
from  ism  to  1865.  Member  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
spntatives  of  the  United  States  from  1875  to  1877;  and 
Senator  of  tbe  I'nited  States  from  1877  to  the  date 
of  his  death." 

On  tho  north  side: 

"We  are  in  the  bouse  of  our  fathers,  our  brothers 
are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at  home  to  staj,  thank 
God." — Amnesty  Speech,  January  11,  1875,  "Who 
saves  his  country,  saves  himself,  saves  all  things,  and  all 
things  saved  do  bless  liitn.  Who  lets  his  country  die, 
lets  all  things  die,  diea  himself  ignobly,  and  all  things 
dying  curae  him. "—Notes  on  tbe  Situation.  "The 
I'nion  under  the  Constitution  knows  no  section,  but  doe« 
know  all  tbe  States. ' ' — Speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  June  11,  1879. 
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Several  years  ago  the  statue  of  Mr.  Hill  waa  removed 
from  the  interBeetion  of  the  two  Peachtrees  to  the  corri- 
dors of  the  State  Capitol,  where  it  stands  near  the.  stair- 
way, in  the  northern  wing. 

On  the  original  site  a  memorial  fountain  in  honor  of 
Judge  John  Erskine  was  donated  to  the  city  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ward,  of  New  York. 


The  Grady  Directly  in  front  of  the  new  city  hall,  on 
Monument.  Marietta  street,  stands  the  bronze  statue  of 
the  Sooth's  great  orator- journalist,  Henry  W. 
Grady.  The  statue,  which  represents  Mr.  Grady  in  the 
act  of  delivering  an  address,  was  reared  by  means  of  con- 
tributions from  every  part  of  the  Union — a  tribute 
for  which  there  is  neither  a  precedent  nor  a  parallel 
in  American  history,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  he  held  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  died  an  unpretentious  private  citizen.  At  the 
time  of  his  death — though  barely  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
— he  wielded  an  influence  upon  national  affairs,  which  no 
Senator  or  Representative  in  Washington  surpassed. 

Governor  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  while  still  an 
occupant  of  the  executive  mansion  in  Albany,  delivered 
the  address  at  the  exercises  of  unveiling,  which  oK-eurred 
in  the  fall  of  1891. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  monument  are  as  follows: 


On  the  Bouth  side: 

' '  Henry 

W.    Grady.      Journalist,    Orator, 

Patriot, 

Editor   of   the   Atlanta   Constitution.     Born   in 

Athens, 

Ga.,  May  24 

1850.    Died  in  Atlanta,  December  23,  1889. 

Graduated  at  tbe  State  Uuiveinitj  in  the  year  1S68.    He  | 

never  held 

r  sougnt  puwic  ottiee.     *  wnen   ne 

died  he 

wan  literally  loving  a  nation  into  peace'." 
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(Con  tinned) 
On  the  north  side: 
"This  boor  little  needs  the  loyaJt;  that  i>  lojal  to 
one  section  and  ^et  holda  the  other  in  endnring  suapidon 
and  estrangement.  Qive  us  the  broad  and  perfect  lojralt; 
that  lovea  and  tmata  Georgia  alike  with  UaBeaehnsetta — 
that  knows  no  Sonth,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West;  but 
endears  with  equal  and  patriotic  pride  everj  foot  of  our 
soil,  everj  Btate  in  our  Union."  Boston,  December, 
1869.  "The  citizens  standing  in  the  doorway  of  his 
home — contented  on  bis  threshold — his  family  gathered 
about  his  hearthstone — while  the  evening  of  a  well-spent 
day  doses  in  scenw  and  sounds  that  are  dearest — he 
shall  save  the  Bepnblic  irtien  the  drum-tap  is  futile  and 
the  barracks  are  ezhaosted."  TTniTeisity  of  Yirgiiiia, 
June  25,  1889. 


The  Gordon'  On  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Capitol 
Monument,  grounds,  wher^  "Washington  street  is  inter- 
sected by  Hunter,  stands  the  impressive 
equestrian  statue  of  lieutenant-General  John  B.  Q-ordon, 
the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  Confederacy,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Georgia,  United  States  Senator,  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

I^e  handsome  hronze  memorial  to  the  illustrious 
soldier  and  civilian  was  "unveiled  on  May  25,  1907  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

General  Clement  A.  Evans — to  whom  was  entmsted 
the  command  of  Gordon's  division  at  Appomattox — de- 
livered the  principal  address  of  the  occasion. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  impressive  exercses 
were:  Judge  "William  Lowndes  Calhoun,  president  of  the 
Gordon  Monument  Association,  who  read  a  report;  Hon. 
Joseph  M.  Terrell,  Governor  of  Georgia,  who  presided; 
Major  Charles  W.  Hubner,  who  read  an  ode  appropriate 
to  the  occasion ;  and  Captain  Nathaniel  E.  Harris,  who 
formally  tendered  the  monument  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Dr.  "Wilber  F.  Glenn,  D.  D.,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier, 
offered  the  prayer  of   invocation,    while    the   Bererrad 
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Richard  Orme  Piinn,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Uhe  North  Avenue 
Presbyterian  church,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The 
latter  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  at  Kirtwood, 
where  General  Gordon  was  an  elder. 

The  cost  of  the  monument,  in  round  numbers,  was 
$22,500,  of  which  Bum  $15,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia. 

It  was  designed  and  executed  by  the  famous  sculptor, 
Solon  H.  Borglmn,  of  New  York.  One  hundred  promin- 
ent citizens  of  the  State  constituted  the  Gordon  Monu- 
ment Associatioii,  of  which  Captain  W.  L.  Calhoun  was 
president.  The  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  State 
were :  Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  General  Clement  A, 
Evans,  General  W.  W.  Gordon,  Judge  Sampson  W. 
Harris,  Captain  Robert  E.  Park,  Captain  W.  L.  Calhoun, 
Captain  W.  H.  Harrison,  Captain  Nathaniel"  E.  Harris, 
and  Captain  John  W.  Clark.  The  secretary  was  Profes- 
sor Joseph  T.  Derry  and  the  treasurer  Mr.  Eugene  H. 
Thornton.  Captain  Robert  E.  Park  was  made  vice- 
president. 

As  portrayed  by  the  sculptor.  General  Gordon  is 
mounted  upon  his  famous  charger,  "Marye,"  in  the  act 
of  reviewing  a  column  of  troops,  and  both  horse  and  rider 
are  at  ease.  It  is  not  without  signifigance  that  the  great 
soldier's  faee  is  turned  toward  the  North.  Says  Prof. 
Derry:  "The  General's  famous  mare  was  captured  from 
the  Federals  at  the  second  battle  of  Prederi<isburg,  Va., 
in  May  1863,  when  Gordon's  brigade  recaptured  tbe  line 
on  Marye's  Heights.  During  the  advance,  this  blooded 
mare  came  ruling  into  Gordon 's  line  without  her  rider, 
bnt  equipped  with  saddle-blanket,  saddle,  and  bridle.  She 
was  at  once  taken  by  a  staff  officer  to  General  Gordon 
whose  horse  bad  been  disabled  in  the  charge.  General 
Gordon  mounted  the  captured  animal  and  rode  her 
through  the  campaign  and  into  several  other  engagements 
later  in  the  war." 

On  the  front  of  the  solid  pedestal  of  Georgia  granite 
is  chiseled  in  raised  letters : 
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There  are  two  bas-reliefs  of  bronze  embedded  in  the 
granite  pedestal  on  either  side.  One  portrays  General 
Gordon  in  the  famous  battle  scene  at  Spottsylvania,  C.  H., 
on  May  12,  1864,  when  clutching  the  bridle  of  General 
Lee's  horse,  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  engagement,  he 
ui^ed  the  great  soldier  to  fall  back  to  the  rear.  It  was 
this  driunatic  incident  which  caused  General  Gordon  to 
be  dubbed  "the  Man  of  the  Twelfth  of  May,"  and  which 
furnished  the  theme  of  Judge  Robert  Falligant's  famous 
poem.  The  other  bas-relief  represents  General  Gordon 
as  a  civilian,  in  the  act  of  making  an  address ;  and  under- 
neath the  figure  are  carved  the  words : 


Mrs.  Frances  Gordon  Smith  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lewis 
Gordon  Brown — both  daughters  of  the  illustrious  hero 
of  Appomattox — drew  the  veil. 


Bordering  the  walk  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
eapitol  on  Washington  street,  there  are  two  ponderous 
brass  mortars,  both  of  which  are  trophies  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  They  were  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  by  the  Federal  Government  in  recognition  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  State  troops.  They  are  handsome  pieces 
of  ordnance,  engraved  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  To 
quote  Senator  A.  0.  Bacon :  "If  the  published  reports  are 
correct,  the  State  which  in  proportion  to  population  fur- 
nished the  greatest  number  of  soldiers  to  the  late  war  was 
the  State  of  Qeorj^a.*  There  is  one  of  these  gnns  cm 
either  side  of  the  walk,  and  the  inscription  upon  eacji  in 
duplicate  is  as  follows: 

"Tbia  gxm  captured  by   American  troops  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Santiago  de  &iba,  July  17,  1898." 


•  speech  delivered  In  the  tl.  S.  Semite. 
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The  Spencer  Directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
Monument.  the  Terminal  Station,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  wide  plaza,  on  Madison  avenue, 
stande  a  bronze  statne  of  the  first  president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway— Samuel  Spencer.  At  the  time  of  hie  death, 
which  occurred  in  a  wreck  near  the  border-line  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Spencer  was  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition.  It  was  just  before  the  hour  of  dawn,' on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  29, 190G,  that  the  end  came 
to  this  useful  Georgian.  Worn  out  by  official  labors,  M!r, 
Spencer  sought  to  recover  his  buoyant  tone  of  spirit  by 
needed  relaxation;  but  his  great  work  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  South  was  finished.  The  statue  is  east  in  bronze  of  . 
heroic  size  and  is  mounted  upon  a  pedestal  of  solid  gran- 
ite. It  portrays  Mr.  Spencer  seated  in  his  chair  and 
looking  upon  the  animated  scene  produced  by  the  con- 
verging lines  of  the  great  railway  system  which  his  con- 
atruotive  genius  called  into  existence.  On  the  gedestal  is 
chiseled  an  ornamental  border  of  frnits. 


Piedmont  Park:  Piedmont  Park,  on  the  north  side. 

The  Peace  Memorial,  occupies  an  area  of  ground  which 
during  the  summer  of  1864,  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  reddest  carnivals  of  the  Civil  War. 
Bnt  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  old  battle 
ground  has  been  consecrated  to  the  .wntiment  of  peace. 
It  furnished  a  site  for  the  famous  series  of  Piedmont 
Expositions,  the  first  of  wliich  was  held  in  1887,  when 
President  Cleveland  was  the  city's  guest  of  honor.  The 
initial  achievement  of  Mr.  Grady's  constructive  genius 
was  registered  in  the  success  of  this  i)roject,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  bore  fruit  in  the  develojmient  of  the  South's 
material  resources.  Here  it  was  in  1895  that  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition  was  held;  an  enter- 
prise of  colossal  magnitude,  which  served  to  place  At- 
lanta in  the  metropolitan  class  of  cities.  Here,  too,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  deepened 
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and  intensified  the  national  sentiment  by  establishing 
permanent  chapter  homes;  and  here,  too,  on  October  10, 
1911,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  park,  on  Fonrteentb 
street,  was  unveiled  the  Peace  monnment:  an  artistic 
memorial  in  bronze  commemorative  of  the  mission  of 
peace  undertaken  in  1879  by  the  Gate  City  Guard — At- 
lanta's oldest  military  oi:ganization. 

It  bespeaks  an  unexampled  growth  in  the  grace  of 
forgetfulness  for  a  company  whose  origin  dated  back  to 
the  year  1855~*whoae  enlistment  under  the  Confederate 
flag  coincided  with  the  tocsin's  first  call — whose  member- 
ship almost  to  a  mnn  was  born  iind  renred  under  the  old 
regime  at  the  South— thus  to  conceive  the  idea  of  invad- 
ing the  North  on  a  mission  of  peace,  in  the  year  1879. 

Yet  such  was  the  errand  which  took  the  Gate  City 
Guard  to  the  North,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Joseph  F.  Burke. 

The  stopping-places  of  the  company  included  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New 
York  City,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  other  important  centers;  and  wherever  these 
bearers  of  the  olive  branch  halted  they  were  greeted  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  acclaim.  The  whole  country  rang 
with  plaudits  of  approval ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  uni- 
versal comment  among  the  representative  newspapers 
that  more  was  accomplished  by  this  trip  toward  solidify- 
ing the  nation  tlian  by  all  the  speeches  delivered  in  Con- 
gress', since  the  South's  return  to  the  Union. 

It  was  to  commemorate  the  great  victory  of  peace 
achieved  hy  the  knights  of  this  gentle  crusade  that  on 
October  10,  1911,  the  Peace  monument  was  unveiled  at 
Piedmont  Park.  Besides  the  visiting  military  companies 
from  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  following  organiza- 
tions from  the  North  and  East,  came  to  Atlanta  to  return 
the  friendly  visit  made  by  the  Gate  City  Guard  in  1879 
anS  to  aid  in  welding  the  sections  more  closely  together: 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  of  Boeton, 
Colonel  Everett  C.  B«ntoa,  : 
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Tba  Boston  Light  Infantry,  Captain  Conrad  M. 
0«Tlach. 

The  Boston  Light  Infantry  Veterans,  Colond  William 
E.  Jaekson. 

The  Putnam  Pfaslani  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Major 
Bigelow. 

Tits  Old  Gnard,  of  Nsw  York,  Major  8.  Ellis  Bright. 

The  GoTemor'a  Foot  Guard,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Company  No.  I,  Major  Frank  L.  Wilcox. 

The  State  Feneiblea  of  PeonirjrlvaDia,  one  battalion, 
Kfajor  Thurman  T.  Brazer. 

The  State  Feneible  Veterans  of  Philadelphia,  Captain 
Bntanuel  Forth. 

The  BiehmoDd  Light  Infantry  Blnee,  Virginia  Nat- 
ional Guard,  Colonel  J.  Edgar  Bonles. 

Besides  these  historic  organizations — some  of  which 
were  more  than  a  century  old — the  United  States  army 
was  represented  by  Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  and  the  various  local 
camps  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  attended  in 
full  strength. 

The  occasion  was  also  graced  by  Mrs.  Matthew  T. 
Scott,  President-General  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  by  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Governor 
of  Connecticut;  and  by  other  distinguished  guests. 

One  of  the  beautiful  features  connected  with  this  gala 
event  in  Atlanta  was  the  visit  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Boston  Light  Artillery  to  Oakland  cemetery,  where  a 
wreath  of  flowers  was  placed  on  the  Confederate  monu- 
ment and  a  speech  was  made  by  the  gallant  commander, 
Colonel  William  H.  Jackson. 

At  the  exercises  of  unveiling,  Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  delivered  the  principal  address. 
The  other  speakers  on  the  program  were  Colonel  Joseph 
F.  Burke,  mardial  of  the  day ;  Mayor  James  H.  Preston, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mayor  Edwin  L.  Smith,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Colonel  William  H.  Jackson  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia. 

Despite  a  downpour  of  rain,  there  was  no  break  in 
the  well-ordered  ranks  of  the  magnificent  pageant,  which 
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division  after  division,  filed  from  the  State  Capitol  to  the 
base  of  the  monument  at  Piedmont  park. 

The  memorial  consists  of  an  artistic  group  in  bronze, 
seven  feet  in  height,  surmounting  a  pedestal  of  granite, 
the  height  of  which  is  ten  feet.  The  group  represents  the 
angel  of  peace,  with  outstretched  wings,  standing  be- 
side a  soldier  who  is  about  to  fire  his  musket,  but,  per- 
suaded by  her  voice  of  entreaty,  desists.  Lettered  upon 
a  tablet  of  bronze,  embedded  in  the  front  of  the  j^destai 
is  the  following  inscription: 


"The  Gate  City  Guard,  Captain  G.  Harvey  Thomp- 
son, )D  the  conscientious  conviction  of  their  duty  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  offered 
their  servicea  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  ivere 
enrolled  in  the  Confederate  army,  April  3,  1861. 

"Inspired  with  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
accepting  in  good  faith  the  resiilta  of  the  heroic  strug- 
gle, the  Gate  City  Guard,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
J.  ¥.  Burke,  desiring  to  restore  fraternal  sentiment  and 
ignoring  sectional  animosity,  on  October  6,  187fl,  went 
forth  to  greet  their  former  adversaries  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Stales,  inviting  them  to  unite  n-ith  the 
South  in  healing  the  nation 's  wounds,  in  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reunion  of  the  States.  This  mission  of  peace 
nas  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  military  and  citizens 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  this  monument  is  erected 
as  an  enduring  lestimnnial  to  their  patriotic  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  national  fraternity.  Dedicated  October 
10.  1911,  liy  Simeon  E.  Baldirin,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Hoke  Smith,  Governor  of  Georgia." 


There  is  also  a  monogram  with  the  Latin  quotation: 
"In  hello  paceque  primus."  In  the  rear  of  the  monu- 
ment is  a  tablet  containing  the  names  of  the  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  cities  by  which  the  Guard  was  enter- 
tained on  this  famous  tour.  On  the  two  aides  are  tablets 
containing  the  names  of  the  local  committees. 
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The  Erskine  Memorial  Fountain,  w^iich  stood  for 
years  at  the  intereection  of  the  two  Peaehtrees,  where  it 
snoceeded  the  Ben  Hill  monumeDt,  has  recently  been 
removed  to  the  north  entrance  to  Grant  Park.  This 
fountain  was  a  gift  to  the  city  made  by  Mrs.  Willard 
Ward  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  her  father,  Jndge  John 
Erskine,  a  distinguished  occupant  of  the  Federal  Bench 
in  Geoi^a  during  the  days  of  Beconstruction.  The  me- 
morial was  unveiled  in  1895.  Jndge  Erskine,  though  a 
Bepublican  appointee,  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  of  Georgia  by  giving  the  State  judiaal  protection 
at  a  time  of  great  lawlessness  when  Georgia  was  at  the 
mercy  of  her  foes.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 


Grant  Park:  Its  Grant  Park,  on  the  south  side,  occupies 
Monorials  of  the  another  part  of  the  bloody  field  over 
Civil  War.  which  Hood  and  Sherman  wrestled  for 

the  possession  of  Atlanta,  in  the 
famons  battle  of  July  22,  1864.  Unlike  Piedmont  Park, 
.which  memorializes  the  sentiment  of  peace,  Grant  Park 
is  an  extensive  museum,  rich  in  historic  souvenirs  and 
relics  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  on  the  wooded  heights  to 
the  east  of  the  park  that  two  distinguished  Major-Gen- 
erals fell  on  opposing  sides  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta- 
General  William  H.  T.  Walker,  wearing  the  Confederate 
colors,  and  General  James  McPherson,  the  Federal.  Both 
sites  have  been  marked  by  appropriate  memorials. 

The  area  of  ground  inclnded  within  the  park  is  liter- 
ally seamed  with  breast-works,  over  which  time  has  deftly 
woven  a  mantle  of  verdure,  while  up  and  down  the 
trenches  great  oak  trees  have  risen  from  the  acorns  which 
fifty  years  ago  took  root  in  the  soft  earth  which  was  here 
watered  by  the  blood  of  expiring  heroes.  At  the  main 
entrance  to  the  park,  on  the  west  side,  stands  the  Cyclo- 
rama,  which  depicts  on  canvass  some  of  the  most  dra- 
matic scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  the  battle 
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which  was  here  fought — one  of  the  bloodiest  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  Directly  across  the  park,  on 
an  eminence,  near  the  east  side,  is  Fort  Walker,  an  earth- 
work, bnilt  circular  in  form  and  named  for  the  noted 
Confederate  officer,  who  was  killed  while  leading  a  charge, 
in  this  neighborhood.  The  exact  spot  on  whieh  Oeneral 
Walker  fell  is  perhaps  a  mile  distant.  Behind  the  ram- 
parts have  been  planted  a  number  of  heavy  guns,  gath- 
ered together  from  various  sources  and  here  preserved 
as  relics.    The  fort  is  of  post-helium  construction. 

To  the  south  of  Fort  Walker  stands  the  famous 
"Texas",  an  engine  whieh  figured  in  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  Civil  War  period.  It  was  this 
plucky  little  engine  that  overtook  and  captured  the 
famous  "General",  which  was  seized  in  1862  by  a  party 
of  raiders,  under  the  command  of  Captain  James 
Andrews.  Had  this  bold  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
erals been  crowned  with  success,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Atlanta-and  Chattanooga  would  have  been 
destroyed,  the  Tennessee  stronghold  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  territory  of  Georgia  instantly  invaded,  with  the 
result  that  the  Confederacy  might  have  been  overthrown , 
and  the  war  ended,  at  least  two  years  earlier.  It  was 
Hon.  John  M.  Slaton — afterwards  Governor— who  in 
1910  while  State  Senator  introduced  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  the  preservation  of  the  "Texas",  then  barely 
more  than  a  mass  of  old  iron  encumbering  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  shops.  But  no  legislative  appro- 
priation was  made  and  the  funds  for  making  the  neces- 
sary repairs  were  raised  by  public  subscription. 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Abana — a  picturesque  sheet  of 
water — there  are  some  interesting  relics  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  and  in  the  same  area  of  ground  stands 
a  monument  which  has  lately  been  erected  by  the  city  of 
Atlanta  to  Colonel  Lemuel  P.  Grant,  the  generous  public 
benefactor  who  in  1882  deeded  to  the  city  one  hundred 
acres  of  beautifully  wooded  land  to  be  used  for  park 
purposes.  This  distinguished  engineer  was  one  of  the 
great  railway  pioneers  and  magnates  of  Georgia.    Be- 
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sides  the  historic  relics  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  park  contains  an  up-to-date  zoological  garden,  is 
adorned  with  statnea:  and  fountains,  and  is  charmingly 
threaded  by  ornamental  walks  and  driveways.  Much  of 
the  transformation  which  has  here  taken  place  is  due  to 
Mr.  Dan  C.  Carey,  the  park  manager,  who  has  laid  the 
whole  continent  under  tribute  for  artistic  ideas. 


Fort  MePlierson,  a  military  post  established  by  the 
United  States  government  in  Atlanta,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  commemorates  the  gallant  Federal  officer, 
Gen.  James  McPherson,  who  fell  in  the  famous  battle 
of  July  22,  1864.  It  is  located  4  miles  from  the  town 
center  and  is  reached  by  two  lines  of  railway:  the  Central 
of  Georgia  and  the  West  Point.  One  of  the  finest  military 
roads  in  the  South  g^ves  it  direct  communication  with 
Atlanta.  Fort  McPherson  has  recently  been  raised  from 
a  regimental  to  a  brigade  post.  The  Georgia  Home  for 
Confederate  Soldiers  is  located  on  an  old  battle-ground, 
some  two  mitea'  to  the  south-east  of  Grant  Park.  It  was 
inspired  by  Mr.  Grady's  famous  editorial  in  the  Consti- 
tution: "Come  Back  Home,  Major  Stewart."  The  build- 
ing is  a  handsome  structure,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
grove  of  forest  oaks.  The  corner  stone  was'  laid  in  the 
early  nineties  by  Hon.  John  S.  Davidson,  Grand-Master 
of  the  Masonic  Ijodge  of  Georgia. 


How  the  "General" 
was  Captured:  The 
Story  of  the  Famous 
Andrews  Raid. 

Atlanta's  Great 
Newspapers. 
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Snap  Bean  Farm: 
The  Home  of 
Uncle  Remus. 

Woodrow  Wilson: 
An  Incident  in  his 
Career  as  a  Lawyer. 


Fulton's  As  tlie  seat  of  Georgia's  State  government 

Distinguished  and  the  great  railway  center  of  the  cot- 
Residents,  ton  belt,  Atlanta  possesses  a  somewhat 
lengthy  roster  of  distinguished  residents, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  Civil  War  period  that  the 
future  Gate  City  of  the  South  became  an  important  cen- 
ter of  population.  Chief-Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley 
heads  the  list.  He  first  came  to  Atlanta  in  1842  as  book- 
keeper for  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  at  which 
time  the  village— then  known  as  Terminus — contained 
less  than  Ave  hundred  inhabitants.  Judge  Bleckley  was 
a  jurist,  a  wit,  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  and  a 
poet — one  of  Georgia's  rarest  intellects. 

Another  ante-bellum  resident  of  wide  note  was  Gen- 
eral L.  J.  Gartrell.  He  located  here  in  the  fifties,  and 
represented  this  district  in  Congress  before  the  war.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Confederate  Brigadier  General; 
and,  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  caught  the  wounded  Bar- 
tow in  his  arms.  As  a  criminal  lawyer,  he  met  no  supe- 
rior at  the  Georgia  bar. 

Since  Atlanta  became  the  capital  in  1868  the  follow- 
ing Chief- ECfeeutives  have  held  office  here:  Bnfus  B. 
Bullock,  Benjamin  Conley,  James  M.  Smith,  Alfred  H. 
Colquitt,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  James  S.  Boynton, 
Henry  D.  McDaniel,  John  B.  Gordon,  William  J.  Northen, 
William  Y.  Atkinson,  Allen  D.  Cundler,  Joseph  M.  Ter- 
rell, Hoke  Smith,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  and  John  M.  Slaton. 
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Ex-Govemor  Joseph  B.  Brown — Georgia's  War  Gov- 
ernor— made  Atlanta  his  home  daring  the  period  of 
EeconBtrnction.  After  locating  here  he  became  Bucoes- 
sively  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coart,  President  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  old  Brown  mansion  on  Washington  street  is  one 
of  Atlnnta's  historic  land-marks. 

His  distinguished  son,  afterwards  Gorernor,  became 
a  resident  of  Cobb  sometime  in  the  eighties. 

It  was  in  Atlanta  that  the  great  Benjamin  H.  Hill 
hurled  his  immortal  phillipics  against  the  measures  of 
Reconstruction.  Tlie  Davis  Hall  speech  was  delivered 
here  in  1867  and  the  Bush  Arbor  speech  in  1868.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Hill  removed  to  Atlanta  from  Athens;  and 
after  representing  this  district  in  Congress — where  his 
tilt  with  Blaine  gave  him  a  national  reputation — he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  died  before  his 
term  expired.  During  the  Civil  War  period,  Mr.  Hill  was 
a  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  in  which  body  he 
was  the  recognized  spokesman  and  champion  of  Mr. 
Davis. 

The  old  Hill  home  on  Peachtree  street — ^just  a  block 
south  of  where  the  great  statesman's  monument  for- 
merly stood — is  today  occupied  by  Mrs.  Bell's  bparding 
establishment. 


Judge  John  Krskine,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  jurist 
of  note,  came  to  Atlanta,  in  1866,  from  Newnan,  Ga., 
under  an  appointment  to  the  Federal  Bench,  from  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson;  and,  during  the  days  of  Recon- 
struction, when  the  State  was  overnm  by  carpet-baggers 
who  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Southern  people,  Judge  Erskine,  by  means  of  legal  safe- 
guards, protected  the  residents  of  his  district  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power,  and  thus  placed  the  State  under 
lasting  obligations  to  his  patriotism. 
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Though  an  ardent  Union  man,  Judge  Erakine  took  no 
active  part  in  the  Civil  War. 

His  appointment  to  this  high  office  was  made  chiefly 
upon  the  recommendatioQ  of  another  distinguished  resi- 
dent of  Atlanta— General  Alfred  Austell.  The  latter 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  President,  whom  he  had 
known  since  boyhood,  when  they  romped  together  among 
the  hills  of  East  Tennessee. 

G-eneral  Austell,  in  1866,  established  in  Atlanta  the 
first  national  bank  organized  in  the  South  after  the  war 
— the  famous  Atlanta  National  Bank. 

Brigadier-General  George  T.  Anderson — better  known 
as  "Tige"  Anderson — was  for  years  after  the  war  At- 
lanta's chief  of  police.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Anniston,  Ala. 

Brigadier-General  Clement  A.  £)vaDS,  a  distioguisbed 
(^cer  of  the  Civil  War,  who  commanded  General  Gor- 
don's division  at  Appomattox,  lived  here.  After  the  war 
General  Evans  became  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  candidate  for  Governor  against  William  Y. 
Atkinson,  but  withdrew  from  the  race  sometime  before 
the  election.  As  a  member  of  the  Prison  Commission, 
however,  he  rendered  tbe  State  an  important  service; 
and  his  old  comrades-in-arms  elected  him  to  succeed 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans.  General  Evans  delivered 
the  orations  at  the  unveiling  of  both  the  Davis  monument 
in  Bichmond  and  the  Gordon  statue  in  Atlanta. 

While  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Gen- 
eral Philip  Cook,  another  gallant  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  lived  here;  and  at  his  death  the  mantle  of  this  faith- 
ful public  servant  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  distin- 
guished son,  Hon.  Philip  Cook,  the  present  incumbent — 
a  coincidence  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Brigadier-General  Alfred  Iverson,  Jr.,  here  spent  his 
last  days. 

Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller — "the  Demosthenes  of  the  Moun- 
tains"— came  to  Atlanta  from  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1867.    He 
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already  possessed  at  this  time  a  state-wide  repntatioii  as 
a  campaigner,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  bat  was  not  seated  nntil  the 
last  hoars  of  the  session.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  sMUfnl  prac- 
titioner, a  distinguished  educator,  a  brilliant  orator,  and 
a  cultured  man  of  letters. 


Governor  William  J.  Northen  and  Governor  Joseph 
M.  Terrell,  after  leaving  the  executive  chair,  became  per- 
manent residents  of  Atlanta.  The  former,  at  the  head 
of  a  bureau  of  immigration,  was  an  instrumental  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  south  Georgia.  The  latter  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Brown  to  fill  the  unespired  term 
of  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Clay,  in  the  United  States  Senate ; 
and,  except  for  an  unfortunate  illness,  might  have  been 
his  own  successor. 

Governor  Candler,  after  retiring  from  office,  rendered 
the  State  an  important  service  by  compiling  Georgia's 
Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  Confederate  records,  for 
which  purpose  he  maintained  an  office  in  Atlanta,  though 
his  home  was  in  Gainesville.  On  the  death  of  Governor 
Candler,  his  unfinished  work  devolved  upon  Governor 
Northen. 

Governor  Slaton  was  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  at  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  Governorship.  As  President 
of  the  Senate,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  State,  on  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Smith.  In  1912  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  by  one  of  the  largest  majorities 
ever  polled. 

Chief-Jnstice  Osborne  A.  Lochrane,  on  being  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  the 
early  seventies,  became  a  resident  of  Atlanta.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Georgia's  orators,  an  Irish- 
man who  possessed  the  characteristic  wit  and  fire  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  On  leaving  the  bench,  he  became  general 
counsel  for  the  Pullmans. 
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Here  also  lived  during  his  tenure  of  office,  Chief- 
Justice  Hiram  Warner — one  of  Georgia's  moat  illustri- 
ous jurists.  Prior  to  the  war,  Judge  Warner  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  defeating  the  afterwards  famous 
Benjamin  H.  Hill. 

Chief-Justice  James  Jackson,  on  assuming  the  ermine 
of  the  Supreme  Bench,  in  1875,  established  his  home  in 
Atlanta,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 
Before  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Athens  district.  Judge  Jackson  was  one  of  Georgia's 
purest  public  men.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
old  Governor  who  exposed  the  Yazoo  fraud. 

Chief-Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons  was'  a  resident  of 
Atlanta  only  ddring  his  tenure  of  office.  He  was  always 
associated  in  the  popular  thought  with  Macon ;  but  Chief- 
Justice  Pish — ^the  present  distinguished  occupant  of  this 
high  seat — has  by  long  residence  become  thoroughly 
identified  with  his  adopted  home. 


Since  the  Supreme  Court  was  established  in  Atlanta, 
in  the  late  sixties,  the  following  members  have  occupied 
the  Bench :  Richard  F.  Lyon,  Dawson  A.  Walker, 
Iverson  L.  Harris,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Henry  K. 
MeCay,  W.  W.  Montgomery,  Robert  P.  Trippe,  Logan 
E.  Bleckley,  James  Jackson,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  Willis 
A.  Hawkins,  Alexander  M.  Speer,  Samuel  Hall,  Mark  H. 
Blandford,  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  Samuel  Lumpkin, 
Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  William  A.  Little,  Henry  G.  Lewis, 
Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  Henry  G.  Turner, 
Samuel  B.  Adams,  John  S.  Candler,  William  H.  Fish, 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Marcus  W.  Beck,  Beverly  D. 
Evans,  Horace  M.  Holden,  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  and 
Hiram  Warner  Hill. 

When  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  organized  in  Atlanta 
some  five  years  ago,  it  was  constituted  as  follows :  Ben- 
jamin H.  Hill,  Richard  B.  Russell,  and  Arthur  G.  Powell. 
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The  last  named  member  of  the  coart  has  sinoe  resigned 
to  enter  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta ;  and  J.  B.  Pottle 
has  succeeded  him  on  the  Bench. 

William  H.  Pope,  a  distinguished  jnrist,  who  recently 
resigned  the  ofiBce  of  Chief-Justice  of  New  Mesieo  to 
accept  from  President  Taft  an  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bench,  was  for  years  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood  days;  and  Henry  L.  Bosenfeld,  a 
dominant  figure  in  the  insurance  world  of  New  York, 
received  his  educational  joutfit  in  th^e  Atlanta  pubKe 
schools. 


Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
Govemor  of  New  Jersey  and  ex-President  of  Princeton 
University,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1882,  under  George  Hillyer, 
whose  signature  was  aflBxed  to  hi?  license.  But  the  future 
chief-evecotive  of  the  nation  found  clients  somewhat 
scarce.  He  was  even  at  this  time  a  philosopher  and  a 
scholar— perhaps  too  much  of  both  to  insure  his  imme- 
diate success.  What  most  lawyers  took  for  granted  were 
the  things  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  know.  He 
wished  to  get  at  the  bed-rock  principles ;  and  finding  that 
he  could  not  satisfy  his  intellectual  hunger  at  the  practice 
of  law,  he  relinquished  the  profession,  became  a  fellow 
in  history  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  first  book  entitled:  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment— A  Study  in  the'  Science  of  Politics".  Here  he 
discovered  his  life-work  and  struck  his  gait  on  the  royal 
road  to  success'. 


Henry  W.  Grady,  the  South 's  greatest  editor,  became 
identified  with  journalism  in  Atlanta  in  1870,  but  it  was 
not  until  1876  that  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Constitution. 
At  this  time  an  interest  in  the  paper  was  purchased  by 
Captain  Evan  P.  Howell,  a  man  of  fine  judgment  and 
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of  great  enterprise,  who  offered  Mr.  Grady  a  position. 
The  latter,  having  experienced  a  series  of  disasters  in 
Atlanta — due  to  the  fact  that  his  methods  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  times — had  purchased  a  ticket  to  New- 
York  and  was  about  to  take  the  train,  when  this  tender 
was  made.  He  accepted  the  offer;  and  here  he  fonnd 
immortality,  first  as  an  editor,  afterwards  as  an  orator. 
More  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  he  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  brotherhood  between  the  sections  and  in 
stimulating  the  industrial  development  of  the  South. 

As  editor-in-chief  of  the  Constitution,  Hon.  dark 
Howell  has  been  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.G-rady.  He 
has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Georgia,  has  served  for  years  on  the  National 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and  has  delivered  ad- 
dresses on  numerous  public  occasions. 

John  Tetmple  Graves,  the  present  distinguished  editor 
of  the  New  York  American,  was  for  years  a  resident  of 
Atlanta.  He  was  first  identified  with  the  Journal,  after 
which  he  edited  successively  the  News  and  the  Georgian. 
As  an  orator.  Colonel  Graves  enjoys  an  international 
fame.  It  was  from  his  celebrated  eulogy  of  Grady  that 
the  sentiment  inscribed  upon  the  latter's  monument  in 
Atlanta  was  taken — "And  when  he  died  he  was  literally 
loving-a  nation  into  peace." 

Here  lived  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1879  to  1887.  On  the  floor  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  Colonel  Hammond  ranked 
with  Carlisle  and  Randall. 


Milton  A.  Candler — another  Congressman  from  this 
district— though  a  resident  of  Decatur,  maintained  an 
office  in  Atlanta  for  the  practice  of  law;  and  here  his 
distinguished  younger  brothers  have  lived  for  years- 
Warren  A.  Candler,  the  Bishop;  Asa  G.  Candler,  the 
financier ;  and  John  S.  Candler,  the  jurist. 
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John  B.  Gordon  and  Alfred  H.  Colquitt — two  of  Geor- 
gia's most  illastrious  sons — both  soldiers,  both  Govern- 
ors, and  both  United  States  Senators,  lived  at  Kirtwood, 
a  snbnrb  of  Atlanta,  only  four  miles  distant. 

Judge  Jnnins  Hillyer,  an  ante-bellnm  Congressman 
and  a  jurist  of  note,  spent  his  last  years  in  Atlanta,  and 
here  his  son,  Judge  George  Hillyer,  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  bench  and  served  the  city  as  mayor. 

Judge  John  L.  Hopkins,  the  Nestor  of  the"  Georgia 
bar,  who,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four,  was  still  a 
tower  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Atlanta  in  the  late  sixties.  His  work  on  "Per- 
sonal Injuries*'  is  a  legal  classic.  The  State  Legislature, 
in  accepting  his  revision  of  the  Code  of  Georgia  down 
to  the  year  1912,  paid  to  him  a  tribute  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  this  commonwealth. 

Two  of  the  State's  most  distinguished  jurists  lived 
here:  Judge  John  Collier  and  Judge  Clncinnatus  Peeples. 

Georgia's  present  junior  United  States  Senator,  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith,  became  a  resident  of  Atlanta  in  1873,  at 
which  time  he  located  here  for  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1893,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  In  1906,  he  became  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Defeated  for  re-election  in  1908,  by  Joseph  M.  Brown, 
due  to  certain  political  complications,  he  was  victorious 
over  Mr.  Brown  in  1910;  and  within  six  months  after 
beginning  his  second  term  of  office  he  relinquished  the 
Governor's  chair  to  assume  the  Senatorial  toga. 


Though  Atlanta  is  best  known  to  the  world  as  a 
metropolis  of  trade,  the  Gate  City  of  the  South  is  not 
without  claim  to  distinction  as  a  literary  center;  for  here 
lived  the  moat  famous  man  of  letters  which  this  section 
has  produced  since  the  war — Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the 
renowned  creator  of  Uncle  Reraus.  His  home  at  West 
End  has  been  purchased  by  popular  subscription  and  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  great  author. 
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Here  lived  Professor  William  Henry  Peck,  a  writer 
of  historical  fiction,  whose  serials  for  the  New  York 
Ledger  often  broaght  him  as  mneh  as  $5,000  each. 

Dr.  John  William  Jones,  a  distingnisbed  Baptist 
clergyman  and  a  noted  author,  lived  for  years  in  Atlanta. 
He  was  chaplain  of  Washington  College  during  the  en- 
eambency  of  General  Lee  as  president  and  was  made 
the  ofiQcial  biographer  of  the  great  soldier.  His  writings 
include  "Personal  Reminiscences,  Anecdotes  and  Letters 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  "Christ  in  Camp,"  "The  Memorial 
Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  and  several  others.  Dr.  • 
Jones,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  chaplain-general  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  celebrated  novelist,  Mary  Johnston,  was  educated 
in  Atlanta  at  the  f^nous-  seminary  founded  by  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard, and  the  equally  well-known  writer  of  fiction,  Lillian 
Bell,  spent  her  girlhood  days  here. 

Here  lived  J.  R.  Barriek,  A.  R.  Watson,  Charles  J. 
Bayne,  and  Montgomery  Folsom— poets  of  no  mean 
gifts;  Wallace  Putnam  Reed  and  B.  Y.  Clarke,  who 
wrote  excellent  histories  of  Atlanta ;  Maria  J.  Westmore- 
land, a  novelist  whose  war-time  stories  were  widely  read 
throughout  the  South;  John  C.  Reed,  who  wrote  a  story 
of  the  Ku  Klux  and  published  a  number  of  law  books; 
Clara  D.  Maclean,  a  novelist  and  a  poet ;  B.  P.  Sawyer 
and  Henry  Clay  Fairraan,  both  novelists;  Colonel  Isaac 
W.  Avery,  who  wrote  a  History  of  Georgia,  1850-1881; 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Frank  L.  Stanton,  the  foremost  singer  of  the  Southern 
press,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Constitution's  staff  nnd 
a  resident  of  Atlanta  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  gifted  Mary  E.  Bryan,  a  novelist  of  wide  note 
and  a  poet  of  high  rank,  has  been  identified  with  Atlanta 
since  she  first  began  to  write  for  Sunny  South  in  the 
early  seventies;  but  she  now  spends  most  of  her  time  at 
Clarkston,  Ga. 

Major  Charles  W.  Hubner,  a  gifted  poet,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  a  brilliant  critic,  came  to  Atlanta  from 
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Baltimore  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  nearly 
fifty  years  has  been  an  honored  reeident  of  the  com- 
munity in  whidi  he  still  lives.  Major  Hnbner's  writings 
embrace  several  volmmes'and  include  poems,  histories, 
biographies  and  essays. 

Here  for  a  number  of  years  has  resided  Professor 
Joseph  T.  Derry,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
historic  Wesleyan.  While  a  resident  of  Augusta  just 
after  the  war  he  taught  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Associate  Justice  Joseph  E.  Lamar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  recognized  historian  of 
the  Southern  Confederate^,  having  written  "The  Story 
of  the  Confederate  States"  and  the  Georgia  volume  of 
the  Confederate  Military  series,  besides  a  school  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  volumes.  Professor 
Derry  Is  also  a  poet.  In  a  work  entitled,  "The  Strife  of 
Brothers",  he  has  set  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Civil 
War  to  music. 

Atlanta  was  also  the  home  of  Colonel  Wm.  L.  Scruggs, 
a  distinguished  diplomat,  who  published  a  work  on  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia,  besides  a  number  of  political  essays. 

Judge  Howard  Van  Epps,  orator  and  jurist,  who 
compiled  a  number  of  important  digests,  lived  in  Atlanta 
for  years. 

Nor  will  the  list  of  present-day  authors  who  reside 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  State  be  complete  without  in- 
cluding: William  Hurd  Hillyer,  Henry  E.  Harman, 
Joseph  W.  Humphries,  Thornwell  Jacobs,  Lucius  Perry 
Hills,  Maria  Lockett  Avary,  Lollie  Belle  Wylie,  and  Julia 
Eiordan. 

Dr.  James  W.  Lee,  a  Methodist  divine  of  wide  note, 
has  written  a  number  of  books,  the  circulation  of  which 
has  been  co-extensive  with  the  breadth  of  the  land.  His 
two  sons.  Ivy  and  Wideman,  have  both  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  The  former  as  the  representative  of 
a  wealthy  syndicate  maintains  an  office  in  the  city  of 
London;  the  latter  as  publicity  agent  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  is  located  in  Philadelphia. 
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Jacques  Putrelle,  the  famous  novelist,  and  one  of  the 
victimB  of  the  Titanic,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
newspaper  gmld  of  Atlanta. 

Robert  Adamson,  a  writer  of  note,  who  recently  relin- 
quished an  editorial  position  on  one  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies  to  become  private  secretary  to  Mayor  Gaynor, 
began  his  career  here;  Alfred  C.  Newell,  a  grandson  of 
Governor  Colquitt,  after  winning  his  way  to  the  front 
in  New  York  jonmalism,  has  achieved  an  equal  success 
in  the  insurance  world,  with  Atlanta  as  his  headquarters; 
and  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  who  has  become  a  power  in  New 
York  politics,  at  one  time  edited  a  column  in  the  AtUmta 
Journal  entitled,  "Done,  Heard,  Seen,  and  Said." 


Created  by  lAKlalUlve  Act,  December  i,  latt,  from  Cherokee  County. 
Named  for  Hon.  Qeorgs  R  QUmer,  a  dlFtlngulshed  Oovemor  of  the  State. 
Bllljay,  tb«  county-seat,  named  for  a  Cberokee  Indian  village,  on  the  elta 
of  the  present  town. 

George  R.  Gflmer: 

Some  Incidents 

of  His  Career.  Volnme  11. 


Old  Indian  Towns.  The  beautiful  region  of  country  in- 
clnded  within  the  present  limits  of 
Qilmer,  was  long  a  favorite  place  of  abode  for  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  and  they  built  a  nmrrber  of  towns  in  the 
picturesque  and  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountains. 
Ellija,  an  Indian  town,  formerly  stood  where  Bllijay, 
the  present  cotmty-seat,  is  today  located.  The  chief  of 
the  town  was  White  Path.  On  the  eve  of  removal,  he 
accompanied  John  Ross  to  Washington,  in  1834.  General 
Jackson  invited  Mm  to  dinner  at  the  White  House,  and 
also  gave  him  a  silver  watch,  which  he  always  kept  as- 
a  precious  treasure.    En  route  to  the  West,  he  died  at 
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Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  where  it  is  said  that  dnring  his  last 
illness  the  people  showed  h'm  great  kindness.  After  his 
death,  the  watch  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  erection  of  a  marble  monument  over  the  old  Indian's 
grave. 

The  present  village  of  White  Path  was  named  for  him. 

Talona  was  south  of  Ellija.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Sanderstown,  after  the  principal  chief,  George  Sanders, 
who  kept  a  house  of  entertainment  along  the  Federal 
road,  and  was  considered  a  high-minded  man.  He  also 
accompanied  Ross  to  "Washington.  On  his  return  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died  at  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

Moantain  Town  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Gilmer.    The  principal  chief  was  Cartilana. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Gilmer  were;  B.  Chastain, 
James  Cody,  Alexander  Kell,  James  Kell,  Benjamin 
Griffith,  L.  Holt,  C.  Cooper,  J.  E.  Price,  John  P.  Alex- 
ander, Samuel  Jones,  E.  Chastain,  A.  Johnson,  J.  A. 
Johnson,  E.  Gibson,  James  Simmons,  Jacob  Gibson,  C. 
Goble,  J.  C.  King,  S.  Griffith,  H.  K.  Quillian,  Thomas  M. 
Burnett,  William  Cox,  B.  M.  Griffith,  and  others. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  Coke  Asbury 
Ellington,  Watson  R.  Coleman,  William  P.  Hill,  Pinkney 
H.  Milton,  and  John  I.  Tate,  whose  sons  afterwards 
became  identified  with  the  marble  interests  of  Pickens. 
John  R.  Tate  died  at  Ellijay,  Ga.,  Dec.  28, 1838.  He  was 
a  sturdy  Scotch-Irishman  from  Londonderry. 


Created  by  I.eKlBlatlve  Act.  Deceinber  19,  ISST,  from  Warren  County. 
Named  for  Qenoral  Thamaa  Olaacock,  e,  dlBtlngulBhed  otflcer  of  tbe  State 
nillltla  and  a  lawyer  of  reputation.  Qlbson,  tlie  county-seat,  named  for 
Judge  Wm,  OlbHon,  who  gave  (EOO  toward  the  erection  of  the  court  bouse. 
Judce  QlbBon  presided  over  the  Courts  of  the  Middle  Circuit  trwa  1M7 
to  1170. 
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Brigadier-General  Thomas  Glascock,  an  officer  of 
note  in  the  State  militia,  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  was  born  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1790,  and  died  at  Decatnr,  Ga.,  May  19,  1841,  as 
the  result  of  injuries  sustained  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
He  came  of  an  ancestry  illustriou-s  in  the  annals  of  Geor- 
gia. His  grandfather,  William  G]aBco<4,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
period.  His  father,  Thomas  Glascock,  immortalized 
Mmeelf  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  wtere,  amid  a  storm 
of  shot  and  shell,  he  rescued  the  body  of  his  gallant 
commander,  Count  Pulaski.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  Captain  in  the  War  of  1812.  Subsequently,  at  the 
age  of  27,  he  served  under  Andrew  Jackson,  in  the  Semi- 
nole War,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Elected 
to  Congress  in  1835,  he  was  returned  without  opposition 
in  1837,  after  which  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  At 
the  time  of  his  tragic  and  sudden  death  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Warren,  from  which  county  Glas- 
cock was  formed. 


To  the  list  may  be  added:  Calvin  Logue  and  Joshna 
ITsry,  both  of  whom  represented  Glascock  in  the  Seces- 
sion Convention  at  Milledgeville.  Judge  Wm.  Gibson 
was  also  an  early  settler.  The  old  established  families 
of  the  county  include:  The  Pools,  the  McNeals,  the  Wal- 
dens,  the  Trhys,  the  Kitchenses,  the  Braddys,  the  Sny- 
ders,  the  Glovers,  the  Kelly.*?,  the  Laseters,  the  Wbiteleya, 
and  others. 
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Created  by  (be  SUte  CoiutllutioD  ol  1T7T,  from  two  of  the  former 
Colonial  Paj1ali<«,  8t  Patrick  uid  St.  Davtd.  Named  tor  John  Qlytm, 
K  noted  member  o(  Parilamant  who  befriended  the  Colonlee  and  who 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.  Brunswick,  the  county- 
seat,  named  for  the  royal  bouse  of  Bngland. 

Fort  Fred«rica:  1735.  Page  59. 

Where  the  Old  Says  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  :> 
Town  Stood.  "Prederiea  was  located  in  the  midst  of 
an  Indian  field  containing  between  thirty 
and  forty  acres  of  cleared  land  [on  St.  Simon's  Island]. 
The  grass  in  this  field  yielded  an  excellent  torf  which 
was  freely  used  in  sodding  the  parapet  of  the  fort.  The 
blnff  upon  which  it  stood  rose  about  ten  feet  above  high 
water  mark,  was  dry  and  sandy."  According  to  the  same 
authority,*  the  town  lots  as  a  rule  were  60  by  90  feet, 
but  those  which  fronted  the  river  were  30  by  60  feet.  At 
first  the  Colonists  lived  in  palmetto  booths.  These  were 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  lots  on  which  they  intended  to 
build  permanent  homes,  and  they  afforded  an  excellent 
shelter  for  temporary  purposes.  Besides  the  booths, 
there  were  three  large  tents,  two  of  which  belonged  to 
Oglethorpe  and  one  to  Major  Horton,  an  officer  in  his 
regiment.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  town  was  less 
than  two  miles.  At  the  north  end  were  located  the  bar- 
racks. On  the  west  was  the  fort,  while  toward  the  south 
stretched  a  dense  forest  which  offered  an  effectual  blind 
to  the  enemy  in  case  of  attack.  Through  the  woods  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  island  was  cut  a  road,  by 
means  of  which  access  to  the  ocean  front  was  obtained. 
Fort  Frederica  was  at  one  end  of  this  road  while  at  the 
other  end  was  Fort  St.  Simons. 

Oglethorpe's 

Regiment  Volume  II. 


■Dead  Towns  of  Oeorgia,  pp.  bbst,  BaTannah,  i 
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Old  Estates  on  Perhaps  a  mile  from  Prederica,  on 

St.  Simon's  Island,  the  road  to  the  old  fort,  stood  the 
home  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The 
exact  spot  cannot  be  identified  at  this  late  day,  bnt  it  was 
probably  not  far  from  where  the  highway  enters  the  deep 
wood.  There  was  nothing  pretentions  or  elegant  in  this 
wilderness  abode  of  the  great  soldier.  It  was  merely  a 
cottage,  but  appnrtenant  to  it  was  a  garden  which  he 
beantified  with  choice  flowers  and  an  orchard  wherein 
grew  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fmita.  The  entire 
area  comprised  barely  more  than  fifty  acres.  The  rear 
of  the  honse  was  overshadowed  by  immense  live-oaks, 
while  the  front  looked  ont  npon  the  entrenched  town  and 
fort,  and  afforded  also  a  glimpse  of  the  sound.  On  the 
departure  of  Oglethorpe  for  England,  his  homestead  be- 
came the  property  of  James  Spalding.  It  was  sold  after 
the  Revolution,  about  which  time  also  the  cottage  was 
destroyed.  But  the  oaks  remained  until  far  into  the 
thirties;  and  the  final  destruction  of  these  trees  was 
mourned  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege  by  the  older  people  of 
St.  Simon's. 

Due  east  from  the  General's  cottage,  there  diverged 
a  road  which  led  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  country  seat 
of  Captain  Raymond  Demeree,  one  of  the  oldest  ofScers 
of  Oglethorpe's  regiment.  Captain  Demeree  was  a 
Huguenot  by  birth,  with  an  ample  fortune.  Much  of  his 
wealth  was  spent  in  ornamenting  his  home  on  the  island, 
but  he  followed  the  current  French  taste  rather  than  the 
English.  Harrington  Hall  was  the  name  of  his  estate. 
The  borders  were  entirely  of  orange  or  cassiva,  the  latter 
a  species  of  ilex,  with  small  fleshy  leaves. 

Among  the  wealthy  planters  who  established  Uiem- 
selves  at  an  early  day  on  St.  Simon's  Island  and  who 
erected  homes,  the  hospitality  of  which  became  proverbial 
the  country  over  were  the  Butlers,  the  Kings,  the  Pages, 
the  Coupers,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Postells,  and  the  Wyllys. 
They  possessed  large  estates,  npon  which  they  lived  like 
lords,  cultivated  sea-island  cotton  and  owned  nmnerons 
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slaves.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  South  have  the  softer 
aspects  of  the  old  feudal  system  of  ante-bellum  times 
been  more  diarmingly  exemplified. 


Hampton's  Point:  Some  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Prede- 
Where  Aaron  Burr  rica  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
Took  Refuge.  estates   on   the   island:    Hampton's 

Point — the  magnificent  country  seat 
of  Major  Pierce  Batler.  To  this  secluded  spot  on  the 
Georgia  coast  came  Aaron  Burr,  during  the  days  wnen 
his  political  fortunes  were  beginning  to  suffer  eclipse 
and  when  an  asylum  of  refuge  was  needed  by  the  Ul- 
starred  man  of  genius,  who  once  held  the  high  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Despite  the  odium 
which  attached  to  him,  there  was  nevertheless  a  welcome 
for  the  old  statesman  underneath  the  shelter  of  Major 
Butler's  home,  for  the  latter  was  not  the  man  to  desert 
a  friend  in  the  hour  of  distress.  Here,  on  this  remote 
island  of  the  Georgia  coast,  cut  off  entirely  from  the  out- 
side world,  Aaron  Burr  remained  for  weeks  an  honored 
guest.  While  on  the  island  he  was  also  a  visitor  at  Can- 
non's Point,  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Couper.  The  room 
which  he  here  occupied  contained  for  years  a  memento 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  nature  of  his  autograph,  scratched 
upon  a  pane  of  window  glass.  Major  Butler's  grand-son, 
Pierce  Butler,  married  the  famous  English  actress,  Fan- 
nie Kemble,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced.  The  latter 
wrote  a  somewhat  libelous  book  entitled:  "The  Journal 
of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgia  Plantation,"  in  which  she 
purports  to  give  an  insight  into  slavery  at  the  South; 
but  her  viewpoint  was  doubtless  colored  by  her  domestic 
infelicities.  The  volume  was  not  published  until  four 
years  prior  to  the  war,  though  it  was  written  in  the  late 
thirties.  Pierce  Butler  was  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Fannie.  The  former  married  Dr.  Wister  and 
became  the  mother  of  Owen  Wister,  the  celebrated  novel- 
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i&t.  The  latter  married  CaonoD  Leigh,  of  England. 
Pierce  Butler  was  originally  a  Shaw.  Old  Major  Butler, 
of  Hampton's  Point,  had  a  daughter  who  married  Dr. 
Shaw,  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  two  children,  hom 
of  this  union,  Jolm  and  Pierce,  whose  patronymic  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Butler. 


Cannon's  Point:  Adjoining  the  plantation  of  Major  But- 
ler, at  Hampton's  Point,  was  the  equally 
noted  oountry  seat  of  Mr.  John  Couper,  at  Cannon's 
Point.  The  coast  of  Georgia  is  still  fragrant  with  the 
recollections  of  this  pioneer  planter,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  cultured  men  of  his  day  in  the  South.  Mr.  Couper 
was  a  native  of  Renfrewshire,  in  Scotland.  The  attain- 
ments of  his  family  were  most  unusual.  James  Couper, 
his  eldest  brother,  was  for  twenty-five  years  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  while  his 
second  brother,  William  Couper,  was  an  eminent  surgeon. 
Soon  after  arriving  iu  Savannah,  from  -the  old  coimtry, 
John  Couper  wedded  a  daughter  of  James  Maswell,  of 
Liberty  County,  Ga.,  an  event  which,  occurring  in  1792, 
was  followed  by  his  settlement  on  St.  Simon's  Island. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  he  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs,  represented  the  county  of  Glynn  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1798,  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  and 
was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Yazoo  specn- 
latioD. 

But  he  relinquished  political  aspirations  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  scientific  planting.  He  operated  upon 
a  scale  which  was  little  short  of  regal  and  which  taxed 
his  colossal  energies  to  the  utmost.  With  James  Hamil- 
ton, he  became  part  owner  of  a  nimiber  of  plantations, 
some  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  rice 
and  some  to  the  culture  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  former 
were  along  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Altamaha 
Biver,  some  fifteen  zoiles  inland;  the  latter  were  mainly 
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upon  St.  Simon's  Island.  Headqnarters  were  eatabliahed 
in  Savannah,  then  the  principal  market  town  of  the 
State,  but  trade  relations  were  maintained  with  the  most 
distant  parts  of  New  England,  and  even  with  Burope. 
Mr.  Couper  was  a  man  who  thought  far  in  advance  of 
his  time.  He  introduced  many  new  practical  ideas.  He 
tried  many  novel  experiments.  It  was  nothing  unuBnal 
for  people  to  come  hmidred  of  miles  to  consult  him 
on  matters  of  common  interest.  His  orchards  were 
famous.  In  beautifying  his  estate  at  Cannon's  Point  he 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense.  Mr.  Jefferson,  wilJi 
T^om  he  corresponded  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
procured  for  him  in  FVance  a  number  of  plants  which 
he  cultivated  with  great  success.  The  plantation  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  until  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  when  it  was  purchased  by  William  E. 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  the  great  lumber  merchant. 


Constitution  Oak.  Bnt  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Couper 
possesses  still  another  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. It  was  on  this  famous  ante-bellum  estate  that 
the  tree  grew  from  which  was  made  the  keel  of  "Old 
Ironsides",  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  earlier  American 
war  vessels.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  shipbuilding  it  was 
customary  to  make  keels  from  trees  of  sturdy  material 
whose  shape  adapted  them  with  only  slight  changes  to 
the  end  in  view.  The  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  was  put 
under  the  search-light  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
specimen  which  possessed  the  requisite  length  and  char- 
acter for  the  proposed  new  boat.  It  so  happened  that 
an  immense  live-oak  at  Cannon's  Point  was  found  to 
meet  the  requirements ;  and  from  the  tough  fibres  of  this 
forest  giant  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  was  fashioned  the 
keel  of  "Old  Ironsides."  The  dramatic  part  played 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli  and  in  numerous  other  en- 
gagements upon  the  high  sea  by  this  primitive  little 
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fightmg  craft  can  hardly  be  matched  in  naval  annals. 
Though  technically  known  as  the  Frigate  "Constitution", 
it  is  best  remembered  as  '*01d  Ironsides",  a  name  which 
was  given  to  the  ship  becanae  of  the  stobbomness  with 
which  it  met  the  shocks  of  war  and  defied  the  ocean  gales. 
The  poem  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  it  a  place  in  literature 
quite  apart  from  the  renown  which  it  deservedly  enjoys 
upon  the  historic  page.  For  years  after  the  tree  was 
felled  to  the  gromid  the  stmnp  remained  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  sightseers.  Today,  however,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  "Constitution  Oak"  to  be  seen  at  Cannon's 
Point.  It  decayed  long  ago,  like  the  civilization  which 
here  bloomed  and  flowered  only  to  fall  itself  a  victim 
to  the  ase  of  the  Great  Forester  of  Time ;  but  the  place 
whereon  it  stood  is  still  treasured  among  the  historio 
spots  of  St  Simon's  Island. 


Thomas  Butler  To  one  of  the  wealthy  sea-island  cot- 

King:  His  Dream  ton  planters  of  Georgia  belongs  the 
of  a  Trans-Conti-  credit  of  having  first  conceived  the 
n«ntal  Railway.  idea  of  an  immense  trunk  line  to  con- 
nect the  two  oceans.  This  far-sighted 
man  was  Thomas  Butler  King,  a  resident  of  St.  Simon's 
Island.  He  was  the  advocate  of  a  trans-continental  rail- 
way to  extend  from  Brunswick,  Qa.,  to  San  Diego,  Oalif. 
The  suggestion  doubtless  originated  in  his  own  vast  and 
lucrative  operations  as  a  planter  and  in  his  perfectly 
natural  desire  to  market  hia  crops  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  realized  far  in  advance  of  his  time  the  importance  to 
the  South  of  cultivating  trade  relations  with  the  Orient. 
So  impressed  was  he  with  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
route  that  he  delivered  a  number  of  speeches  upon  the 
subject  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  and  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  for  the  press.  He  was  a  man  whose  reputa- 
tion was  country-wide  and  whose  influence  was  felt  in 
national  affairs.    There  is  no  doubt  that  he  helped  to 
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mold  pablio  opinion  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  final 
consmmnation  of  tbe  Btnpendona  project.  But  the  iron 
horse  as  a  factor  in  commerce  was  still  new.  The  popu- 
lar mind  was  almost  dazed  by  the  thought  of  sndi  an 
undertaking. 

As  early  as  1849  Mr.  King  sat  for  his  portrait  It  is 
still  in  existence  and  represents  him  with  pencil  in  hand 
demonstrating  on  a  globe  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
route  and  indicating  the  various  points  through  which 
the  line  was  to  pass.  He  was  willing  for  posterity  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  him,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  not 
loath  to  be  identified  with  his  favorite  scheme  upon  tiie 
enduring  canvas.  Today  the  continent  is  spanned  by 
four  nu^nificeut  highways  of  steel.  With  the  bnilding 
of  the  new  line  from  Birmingham  to  Brunswick,  his 
dream  was  literally  fulfilled,  save  only  in  one  particular. 
Los  Angeles,  instead  of  San  Diego,  was  made  the  termi- 
nal point  on  the  far  Pacific  slope.  But  when  the  idea  of 
a  trans-continental  railway  was  first  advanced,  IjOS 
Angeles  was  only  an  obscure  little  pueblo  where  Ladian 
trails  crossed  and  was  not  dignified  with  a  place  on  the 
map  untU  fifty  years  later.  Over  the  grave  of  Mr.  King, 
on  St.  Simon's  Island,  the  leaves  have  fallen  for  more 
than  half  a  century;  but  his  judgment  has  been  triumph- 
antly vindicated.  It  is  an  item  of  some  interest  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  district  of  which  Brunswick 
is  the  chief  commercial  centre  was  represented  by  Mr. 
King  in  Congress,  first  from  1839  to  1843,  and  afterwards 
from  1845  to  1849;  and  Qiat  during  a  part  of  this  time 
two  of  his  brothers,  Andrew  and  Henry,  were  in  Congress 
with  him  as  representatives  from  other  States.  Mr. 
King  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  at  one 
time  sent  to  Europe  by  the  United  States  government  in 
the  interest  of  direct  trade  between  the  two  opposite 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic. 


The  Tomb  of 
Thrnnas  Butler  King. 
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The  Story  of  the 
Dodge  Millions. 


Hopeton.  Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  montli  of  the 
Altamaha  River  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
rice  plantations  in  Georgia:  Hopeton.  It  belonged 
originally  to  two  noted  planters  of  the  Georgia  coast, 
John  Conper  and  James  Hamilton,  whose  operations 
were  for  years  combined.  In  the  final  adjustments,  tills 
superb  old  estate  passed  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter, 
but,  in  ante-bellum  days,  it  was  <^efly  associated  with 
the  name  of  James  Hamilton  Couper,  under  whose  mod- 
em scientific  management,  it  became  one  of  the  best 
known  plantations  in  the  Southern  States.  The  happiest 
phases  of  life  under  the  old  regime  were  here  typified; 
and  much  of  the  progress  since  made  in  agricultural 
economics  was  anticipated  at  Hopeton  by  slave  labor  at 
least  two  decades  before  the  war.  Mr.  Couper,  after 
graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  Tale,  traveled  for 
some  time  abroad.  Wherever  be  went  he  gathered  ideas 
to  be  put  into  practical  effect  upon  his  return  home.  The 
system  of  flood-gates  which  he  established  at  Hopeton 
proved  to  be  so  efficacious  that  damage  by  freshets  was 
something  unknown.  It  became  the  model  for  the  whole 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

To  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  he  applied  the  latest 
methods.  He  sought  also  to  develop  indigenous  or  native 
plants  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  He  planted 
orchards  which  made  him  famous.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Georgia  in  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cane, 
converting  his  immense  crops  into  sugar  and  molasses. 
In  1829,  he  erected  the  most  complete  sugar  mills  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  also  successfully  cultivated  the 
olive.  As  a  planter  he  was  at  least  half  a  century  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  even  antidpated  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  from  cotton  seed.  At  great  cost  he  collected 
one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  America.    Sir  Charlee 
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Ijyall,  F.  B.  S.,  who  was  once  a  gnest  at  Hopeton,  ex- 
pressed his  amazement  at  the  collection,  which  contained 
Audubon's  Birds,  Michaud*s  Forest  Trees,  Catherwood's 
Antiquities  of  South  America,  and  many  other  sumptu- 
ously illustrated  folios,  some  of  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated. Quite  an  important  part  of  this  splendid  library 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Major  James  M. 
Couper,  of  Atlanta.  But  there  were  other  proofs  of  his 
marked  intellectual  and  social  attainments ;  and  Frederica 
Bremer,  the  Swedish  novelist,  in  speaking  of  the  cultured 
planter,  whom  she  visited  when  in  America,  declared  that 
in  urbanity  and  grace  of  conversation  he  reminded  her 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Bethel.  Another  extensive  plantation  on  the  Altamaha 
River  was  Bethel,  the  handsome  old  conntry- 
seat  of  the  "nsons,  where  a  bountiful  hospitality  was 
dispensed  in  ante-bellum  days.  It  is  a  fact  of  some 
interest  that  for  years  after  the  war.  Bethel  was  the  only 
estate  in  Glynn  County  which  preserved  amid  changed 
conditions  the  semi-regal  life  of  the  old  Sonthem  regime. 
There  was  no  reduction  in  the  vast  acreage  cultivated 
by  the  owner  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  the 
slaves  refused  to  quit  the  service  of  a  kind  master  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  unwelcome  release  from  bondage, 
preferring  to  remain  on  the  estate  where  a  shelter  was 
provided  for  them  in  old  age  and  where  there  was  more 
of  real  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  freedom  of  slavery 
than  they  could  possibly  hope  to  find  in  a  slavery  of 
freedom.  Sea-island  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  com,  and 
other  products  were  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  at 
Bethel.  The  late  owner,  J.  M.  B.  Tison,  was  famed  for 
his  manifold  acts  of  generosity ;  and  even  to  the  present 
day  traditions  of  his  kindness  still  abide  like  a  lingering 
incense  around  the  hearthstones  of  Glynn.  No  one  ever 
appealed  to  him  in  vain.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  notes 
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to  the  value  of  $50,000  were  f  otmd  by  hia  exeontors  among 
his  papers.  These  notes  represented  varions  smns  of 
money  advanced  to  mtforttmate  debtors  who  were  never 
pressed  for  payment.  Eight  miles  from  Bethel  was  the 
snmmer  home  of  the  Tisons:  Coleridge,  an  estate  still 
owned  by  the  Tisons  where  several  generations  of  the 
family  lie  bnried. 

Some  of  the  nnmerons  other  plantations  on  the  Alta- 
maha  Biver  were  Evelyn,  New  Hope,  Altama,  Broad 
!F^elds,  Eliza  Fields,  and  others  which  exist  today  only 
in  the  memories  of  a  vanished  bnt  splendid  era.  At 
Evelyn  are  stiU  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish 
fort  or  chapparel  built  of  tabby,  ihe  origin  of  which  is 
veiled  in  obscure  traditions.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  Indian  mounds  in  the  neighborhood  showing  that  in 
former  times  an  important  band  of  the  Creek  Indians 
must  have  dwelt  on  the  site  of  this  old  plantation.  But 
the  materials  of  romance  abound  everywhere  in  Qlynn. 


The  Gemun  Village.  Situated  at  the  extreme  southeast- 
em  end  of  St.  Simon's  Island  was 
"The  German  Village",  at  which  place  some  of  the 
Salzburgers  who  came  to  Georgia  settled.  An  old  slave 
market  was  once  prominent  in  the  heart  of  tl^e  village, 
and  through  the  medium  of  this  obscure  place  many  a 
ship  load  of  negroes  was  smuggled  into  the  Colony  of 
Georgia.  The  daring  Captain  dn  Bignon's  boat  often 
landed  here,  sailing  away,  with  only  the  crew  on  board. 
Nothing  is  left  of  this  once  active  place  to  recall  the 
memories  of  pirate  days  when  slave  vessels  landed  on 
St.  Simon's  from  the  African  shores. 


Fort  St.  Simon'i.    At    the    southern    extremity    of   the 

island,  near  the  site  of  the  prescmt 

li^thonse,  Oglethorpe  established  a  fort  in  1735  to  oom- 
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maud  the  waters  of  Jekyl  Sound.  It  was  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Spaniards. 
Close  to  the  fort  were  located  the  harracks,  while,  in  ihe 
near-by  waters,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
docks,  were  gathered  the  vessels  of  the  two  great  world 
powers  of  the  eighteenth  century:  Spain  and  England, 
to  contest  for  the  mastery  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  locality  is  today  occupied  by  summer  hotels. 
The  fort  has  long  since  crumbled  to  the  ground;  but  the 
old  foundations  are  somewhere  ondemeatb  the  garden 
plot,  adjacent  to  the  Arnold  House;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  fragments  of  the  ancient  structure  are  still  up- 
heaved by  the  plowshare,  disclosing  an  occasional  relic 
of  anusual  interest. 


Jekyl  Island:  Jnst  to  the  south  of  St.  Simon's  Island, 
A  Mecca  for  on  the  Georgia  coast,  lies  another  island. 
Millionaires.  famous  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  as  the  winter 
resort  of  eastern  millionaires.  Oglethorpe  named  it 
Jekyl  Island,  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  an  eminent 
English  statesman.  It  was  acquired  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  by  Christopher  Ponlaine  du 
Bignon,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  in  France,  and  a  member 
of  the  royal  navy,  who  fled  to  the  United  States  upon  the 
downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  power.  His  grandson,  Joseph 
du  Bignon,  an  extensive  planter  of  sea  island  cotton, 
after  making  himself  the  sole  owner  of  the  property  by 
purchasing  the  interests  of  the  other  heirs,  here  organ- 
ized the  famous  "Jekyl  Island  Club,"  an  organizalion 
composed  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  North 
and  East  and  said  to  be  the  greatest  out-of-town  dnh  in 
the  world.  The  island  is  plentifully  stocked  with  game, 
is  beautified  with  many  artistic  summer  homes,  possesses 
handsome  driveways,  and  annually,  during  the  winter 
season,  becomes  a  mecca  of  resort  for  the  men  of  millions 
who  here  enjoy  a  ceaseless  rotmd  of  sport    The  island 
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is  not  open  to  the  general  public  bnt  is  tonohed  daily  hy 
boats  en  route  to  Femandina  and  Cnmberland. 


Exploding  an 
Old  Myth  of 
Jekyl  Island.  Volume  11. 


Brunswick,  Brunswick,  the  county-seat  of  Glynn, 
named  for  the  royal  house  of  England,  was 
first  declared  a  port  of  entry  in  1763— more  than  twelve 
years  before  the  Bevolntion.  The  town  is  located  on  a 
peninsula,  where  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  estate  formerly 
owned  by  Mark  Carr,  a  wealthy  freeholder  of  Colonial 
times.  His  tract  of  land  in  this  locality  contained  1,000 
acres.  By  order  of  the  Council  of  State  and  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Carr,  this  body  of  land  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  an  equivalent  area  further  inland.  Bruns- 
wick was  first  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1837,  but  the 
charter  lapsed  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  in  1856 
the  charter  under  which  the  city  is  today  governed  was 
granted.  Perhaps  the  finest  natural  harbor  on  the  Sonth 
Atlantic  coast  is  at  Brunswick.  It  is  deep  enough  to 
accommodate  with  safety  the  largest  ocean  steamers.  The 
railway  facilities  of  Brunswick  put  the  town  in  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  the  continent;  and  there  is 
naught  lacking  in  the  way  of  signs  to  forecast  a  great 
future  for  Brunswick  as  a  sea-port  metropolis.  The 
disastrous  hurricane  of  1893,  with  its  train  of  accom- 
paniments, only  served  to  emphasize  the  latent  power  of 
recuperation  possessed  by  a  town  whose  pecnliar  advan- 
tages of  location  are  unsurpassed.* 


On  the  outskirts  of  Brunswick,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  wide  marshes  to  the   south   and    east,    stands   the 


•  Avai«rit7:   CVt.  C  a  IWly,  of  Bnuwmok,  O*. 
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famous  Lanier  Oak  nnder  whieh  the  most  gifted  of  <Jeor- 
gia  poets  is  supposed  to  have  canght  the  inspiratioii  for 
his  world-renowned  song:  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn." 
The  tradition  which  associates  this  particular  tree  with 
the  musings  of  the  bard  is  verified  by  the  testimony  of 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Lanier  many  of  whom  are  still 
in  life.  Nor  can  any  one  stand  on  the  site  traditionally 
sacred  to  the  authorship  of  this  great  poem  without  re- 
calling those  mellow  lines,  in  which  Genius  walks  the 
coanpanion  of  Faith: 

"As  the  marah-ben  secretly  boilda  on  tlw  w&teiy  sod, 
Behold  I  will  build  me  a  oest  on  the  greatnew  of  Qad: 
I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  fiies 
Id  the  freeaom  that  fills  aU  the  space  twizt  the  earth 

and  the  skies: 
Bj  so  manj  roots  aa  the  maish'graas  Muda  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartilj  laj  me  ahold  on  the  greatness  of  Qod: 
Ob,  like  to  the  greatness  of  Qod  is  the  greatness  within 
The   range   of   the   marahes,    the   liberal  marshes  of 

Glynn." 


Somewhat  nearer  the  civic  center,  at  a  point  where 
Albany  and  Prince  street  intersect,  may  be  seen  another 
land-mark  of  Brunswick:  "Lover's  Oak."  This  huge 
forest  giant  which  has  doubtless  come  down  from  a 
period  of  time  beyond  the  birth  of  the  Colony  covers  an 
extensive  area  of  ground  and  pictures  to  the  eye  an  ideal 
bower  for  love-making.  The  gnarled  and  twisted  arms 
of  the  old  tree,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  furnish  a 
trysting-place  in  the  truest  sense  Arcadian.  Here  Nature 
has  built  a  balcony  of  green  for  Juliet  and  reared  a  bower 
of  shade  for  Rosalind.  The  visitor  to  Brunswick  who 
fails  to  see  Lover's  Oak  misses  a  sip  of  the  real  spiced 
wine  of  Komance. 


In  a  little  park,  facing  Newcastle   street,  near  the 
court  house,  stands  Oglethorpe  monument,  a  handsome 
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granite  cross  of  Celtic  design,  nnveiled  in  1893  to  the 
great  j>hilanthropist  and  soldier  who  founded  the  Colony 
of  Georgia.  On  this  occasion  the  address  was  delivered 
by  Colonel  W,  E.  Kay,  of  Bmnawick.  The  inscription  on 
the  cross  reads : 


la  memoi7  ol  Jamea  Edward  Oglethorpe.  FoundM 
of  the  ProTince,  now  the  State,  of  Georgia.  Soldiw, 
niUanthropiat  and  Lover  of  his  f eUow-msn,  mott  ard- 
eutlj  thoM  of  poor  estate.  Boni  1696.  Died  178S. 
Erected  hj  the  effort*  of  Captain  James  Spalding  W7II7 
and  the  Branawick  Chapter  of  the  Dan^toS  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


Glynn's  To  the    County    of    Glynn    belongs    the 

Distinguished  honor  of  having  given  to  the  lllnstrions 
Residents.  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  the  only 
home  owned  by  him  in  America.  Within 
two  years  after  landing  upon  the  bluffs  at  Savannah, 
Oglethorpe  established  his  permanent  home  at  Frederica, 
on  St.  Simon's  Island.  Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  fort 
which  overlooked  the  delta  of  the  Altamaha,  the  great 
soldier  enjoyed  the  only  tranquil  moments  which  softened 
his  none  too  peaceful  life  in  the  Georgia  wilderness. 

For  six  years  he  was  a  resident  of  Glynn— from 
1736  to  1742. 

Both  the  Wesleys  lived  for  a  while  at  E^ederica — 
Charles,  the  great  hymn-writer,  and  John,  the  renowned 
theologian  and  founder  of  Methodism. 

Here  lived  Thomas  Spalding,  a  member  of  Congress 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
wealthy  planter,  and  a  prominent  man  of  affairs.  He 
was  bom  on  the  site  of  Oglethorpe's  old  home,  and  the 
earliest  biography  of  the  Founder  of  the  Colony  came 
from  his  pen.  Spalding  County  was:  named  for  this 
pioneer  patriot. 

His  father  married  a  niece  of  Cteneral  Lacblan  Uo- 
Intosh  of  the  Bevolution. 
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John  Couper,  a  native  of  Scotland,  established  hia 
residence  at  Cannon's  Point,  on  St.  Simon's  Island.  He 
cultivated  a  anmber  of  rich  sea  island  and  river  bottom 
plantations,  imported  rare  plants  from  abroad,  rednced 
the  science  of  agricnlture  to  a  fine  art,  and  made  orperi- 
ments  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the  times. 

His  son,  James  H.  Cooper,  who  lived  at  Hopeton,  on 
the  Altamaha,  enjoyed  an  international  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters.  The  latter 's  library  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  America,  embracing  several  thousand  volumes, 
some  of  which  could  not  be  duplicated  in  Europe. 

At  Hampton's  Point,  on  St  Simon's  Island,  livecl 
Pierce  Butler,  a  wealthy  planter  of  the  ante-bellom 
period,  who  married  Fannie  Kemble,  the  noted  actress. 

The  celebrated  Aaron  Burr  was  for  weeks  a  guest  of 
Major  Butler,  the  former's  distinguished  jfrandfather. 

On  the  lower  end"  of  St.  Simon's  Island — not  far  froni 
the  present  light  house— at  a  place  which  he  called 
"Retreat,"  lived  Thomas  Butler  King,  a  wealthy  planter, 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  far-sighted  man  of  affairs. 
Mr.  King  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  trans- 
continental railway  system. 

"William  E.  Dodge,  the  great  lumber  baron,  though 
never  a  permanent  resident  of  Glynn,  founded  the  town  of 
St.  Simon's,  where  he  established  extensive  saw-mills.  He 
owned  large  bodies  of  land  along  the  Altamaha  River. 

Two  of  Georgia's  ablest  ante-bellum  Jndees  lived  in 
Brunswick.  Judge  Arthur  E.  Cochran  and  Judge  W.  M. 
Sessions.  The  former  was  the  first  Judge  of  the  Bruns- 
wick circuit 

Here  also  lived  the  distinguished  Judge  John  L. 
Harris,  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention. 

William  G.  Brantley,  one  of  the  ablest  representatives 
sent  by  Georgia  to  Conerress  since  the  war,  lives  here. 

Brunswick  was  also  for  years  the  home  of  the  Atkin- 
sons— Spencer  R.  and  Samuel  C,  both  occupants  of  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  on  which  for- 
merly sat  an  honored  grandfather,  Charles  J.  McDonald. 
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Created  by  I«Blalatlve  Act,  February  It,  IBM,  from  Ployd  and  Caia 
CountlM,  both  orlslDaJl)'  Cherokee.  Named  (or  Hon.  William  WaahlnKton 
OordOD,  of  Savannah,  the  flrat  President  at  the  Central  ot  Georgia  and 
one  ot  th*  mott  diatlnKulBhed  pioneera  ot  littemal  lmi>roTeiiiBnlj|.  Calhoun, 
the   countr-aeat,    named    for   the    llluBtrloua    John    C.    Calhoun,    of    Bouth 

Resaca:  Where  The  town  of  Resaea,  in  the  upper 

Sherman  Lost  6,000      part  of  Gordon,  was  named  for  the 
Men.  famous  field  of  the  Mexican  "War 

on  which  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
on  May  9,  1846,  witti  an  inferior  force,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Mexican  Army  under  General  Arista. 
Here,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
still  further  enriched  with  the  associations  of  victorious 
valor.  Says  Lawton  B.  Evans:  "Sherman  with  a  part  of 
his  army,  exceeding  in  numbers  the  "n^ole  of  Johnston's 
force  made  an  attack  on  him  at  Dalton ;  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  to  Besaca,  eighteen  miles 
South,  to  destroy  the  railroad  and  to  cut  the  Confederates 
off  from  their  supplies  of  food.  Johnston  could  not  spare 
enough  men  to  meet  the  force  and  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Besaca.  Here  Sherman  attacked  him  again, 
but  lost  5,000  men  in  the  battle  which  continued  two  days, 
May  14th  and  15th.  Finding  that  he  could  not  crush 
Johnston,  he  again  sent  troops  around  to  the  sonth 
toward  Calhoun  and  forced  Johnston  to  retreat  to  Cass- 
ville."  Says  Prof  Joseph  T.  Derry:  "At  this  place, 
Johnston  hoped  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Tliere  was 
heavy  skirmishing  during  the  day  and  the  Confederate 
soldiers  were  eager  to  decide  at  once  the  issue  of  cam- 
paign. But  the  judgment  of  Hood  and  Polk  was  against 
fighting  a  defensive  battle  at  this  point. ' ' 

New  Bchota:  The 

Last  Capital  of 

tiie  Cberokeea.  Page  170. 


,  Goo^^lc 


Where  the  Fint 

Newspaper  in 

Cherokee,  Georgia, 

was  Published.  Page  174. 


Under  the  Lash : 

Incidents  of  the 

Removal.  Page  176. 


Hamet  Gould : 
A  Romance  of 
New  Bchola.  Page  183. 


Sequt^:  .Tbt 

Modem  Cadmns.  Page  190. 


In  Cupid's  Net.  JuBt  before  the  removal  of  the  Oherokees, 
when  the  United  States  troops  were  sta- 
troned  at  New  Echota,  a  young  pale-face  officer  became 
enamored  of  an  Indiun  girl.  One  day  they  rode  to  the 
Big  Spring  which  was  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
The  soldier  was  mounted  on  a  fiery  charger ;  the  maiden 
on  an.  Indian  pony.  The  officer's  ■spirited  animal  had 
long  been  the  envy  of  the  Indians  who  saw  him;  and 
when  ready  to  return  from  the  spring,  the  gdrl  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  ride  him  back  home.  Her  lover  demurred, 
bat  she  pleaded;  and  finally  he  consented.  Bight  nimbly 
she  mounted,  but  for  some  reason  she  decided  to 
change  bridles.  No  sooner  were  they  slipped  from  the 
wild  animal's  neck  than  the  horse  realized  his  freedoin 
and  was  off  like  an  arrow.  The  almost  frenzied  lover 
tEirew  bimself  on  the  pony  and  started  in  hot  pursuit, 
dreading  every  Mil  and  turn,  lest  he  sbould  find  the 
mnngled  body  of  bis  inamorata.  But  he  did  not  overtake 
her  until  he  reached  New  Ecbota  and  found  her  at  her 
father's  home.    The  horse  had  run  the  entire  distance, 
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but  &e  ^rl  dedared  that  it  was  the  best  ride  she  had  ever 
taken.* 


Lingering  Some  few  years  ago  there  stood  on  the 

Land-marks  of  site  of  New  Echota,  a  part  of  the  old 
the  Gherokees.  coimcil  honse  in  which  the  Oherokees 
assembled  to  discnss  national  affairs; 
while,  in  a  field  of  cotton  near  by,  there  Burvived  after 
the  lapse  of  seventy-five  years  a  walnut  tree  under  whiA 
important  committee  meetings  were  formerly  held.  In 
this  same  neighborhood  was  located  the  block-house,  a 
structure  built  of  hewn  logs,  in  which  John  Howard 
Payne  was  held  a  prisoner. 

Most  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  Oherokees  were 
built  of  logs.  But  in  some  of  the  later  structures  plank 
was  used.  One  of  these — the  home  of  Ellas  Bondinot, 
editor  of  the  Phoenix — ^was  standing  in  190U.  It  was  & 
two-story  building,  with  a  rock  chimney  on  the  out-side; 
while  it  contained  within  a  number  of  book-shelves  and 
closets. 

If  the  local  traditions  are  trustworthy,  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Echota  that  the  famous  ball  game 
was  played,  the  result  of  which  settled  the  old  boundary 
line  dispute  between  the  Oherokees  and  the  Creeks.  The 
former  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  hill  country  of 
Georgia  as  far  south  as  tiie  Chattahoochee  Biver.  Ac- 
cordingly lie  issue  was  submitted  to  trial  by  combat  in 
this  somewhat  novel  and  unique  manner.  Both  sides  pre- 
pared for  the  contest  which  was  witnessed  in  due  season 
by  hundreds  of  excited  spectators.  But  the  Cherokees  won. 
So  the  boundary  line  was  drawn  at  the  Chattahoochee 
Eiver,  and  there  was  no  further  strife  between  the  two 
powerful  tribes  over  this  vezed  question. 

Though  no  record  has  ever  been  fonnd  of  the  ball 
game,  tiie  tradition  in  regard  to  it  is  persistent. 
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There  are  still  extant  Btoriea  of  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  two  outlaws  who  murdered  a  prominent  Indian 
1^  the  name  of  Hioks.  The  killing  took  place  at  a  ^een 
oom  dance  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  is  now  within  the 
weatem  limits  of  Calhonn.  What  became  of  them  no  one 
knows.  Bnt  they  used  to  live  in  a  cave  near  the  month  of 
OoQicaloga  Creek.  It  was  on  a  eteep  blnff  and  to  reach 
Ibe  entrance  it  was  necessary  to  climb  to  the  top  by  means 
of  the  broom  sedge  whidL  grew  npon  the  almost  perpen- 
dicnlar  walla. 


Old  Indian  Siloqnoy,  on  the  Tennessee  road,  was  the  site 
Settiements.  of  a  British  agency  during  the  Bevolntion, 
conducted  by  John  Waters.  It  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  to  be  a  favorite  gathering  place  of 
the  Indians. 

Oostananla  was  quite  a  large  town  in  1791.    Bnt  the 
residents  of  thi'S  place   were   decidedly   hostile   to   the 


Oothcaloga  was  the  residence  of  the  Adaixs.  The 
Indians  are  said  to  have  lived  better  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  but  the  settlement  was 
sparsely  inhabited. 


Original  Settlen.  Aa  given  by  White,  the  ori^nal  settlers 
of  Gordon  were:  John  B.  Adams,  D. 
G.  King,  A.  Stroup,  T.  C.  Phillips,  Uriah  Phillips,  W.  H. 
Bailey,  C.  Kinman,  William  Curtis,  N.  Grant,  James 
Shebiot,  Joseph  Wilson,  H.  S.  Gardner,  T.  B.  Shockley, 
M.  Vandivier,  D.  Morrow,  Jesse  Swain,  Oliver  C.  Wyl^, 
Martin  Duke,  Colonel  Lawaon,  D.  S.  Law,  James  W. 
Strange,  George  Stewart,  Dr.  Gideon,  D.  B.  Barrette, 
Dr.  Wall,  James  Longstreet,  Colonel  Adams  and  J.  B. 
Enott 
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To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  Joshna  Danid, 
who  moved  to  North  Georgia  from  Lincoln,  settling  firgt 
in  Floyd  and  afterwards  in  Gordon. 


On  November  12,  1850,  at  Calhoun,  was  held  the  first 
session  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  following  pioneer 
citizens  were  sworn  as  Grand  Jurors :  Alexander  Strong 
Foreman,  Uriah  Phillips,  Joseph  L.  Neel,  B.  Lowry,  M. 
Boaz,  D.  D.  Roany,  A.  G.  B.  Vandiyen,  D.  Morrow,  James 
H.  Burch,  Henry  H.  Pitman,  Thomas  Bird,  Israel  P. 
Bowen,  S.  T.  King,  D.  G.  King,  William  J.  Puller,  Den- 
nis Miller,  Alexander  Stewart,  B.  Kiker,  sen.,  H.  M(s 
Connell,  William  B.  Chandler,  James  Moore,  M.  M.  Doug- 
lass, Oliver  C.  Wyley. 

Charles  Harves,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  is  buried 
somewhere  in  Gordon. 


Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthewe,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 

divine  whose  church  at  Seattle  is  the  largest  and  wealth- 
iest on  the  Pacific  slope,  was  bom  in  Calhoun.  Dr.  Mat- 
thews seldom  preaches  to  less  than  5,000  people.  In  May 
1912,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Northern  General 
Assembly. 


Created  by  I«BlBlatlvB  Act,  Aufiut  17,  IMIG,  from  Thtnnss  «nd  De- 
catur Counties,  botb  orltlDtillr  ElarlT-.  Named  tor  the  twlllUnt  omtor 
and  editor,  Henry  W.  Orad)'.  whose  reiponse  to  a  toast  at 
of  the  New  Bntfand  Society  of  New  York,  In  the  winter  ol  UM.  i 
bis  reputation  IntematlonaL  He  was  not  only  a  paaae-maker  between 
the  sections  but  a  captain  of  the  sreat  Indnatilal  ooborts  of  the  Soatta. 
Cairo,  the  oounty-aeat,  named  for  the  ancient  metropolla  of  the  Nil*, 
In  BcTpt. 

ttow  Qrady  Played  '^^,. 

Cromwell.  Volume  II. 
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Historical  It  is  more  than  likely  fhat  Hernando  de  Soto 
Traditions,  on  his  famons  expedition  in  searoh  of  gold,  in 
1540,  first  entered  the  territory  of  (Jeorjpa 
in  wh-at  is  now  Grady  County,  traveling  almost  doe 
Dorfiiward  from  TallaiiasBee.  Says  Jones,  Vol.  I,  History 
of  Georgia:  "On  the  fourth  day  the  army  encountered  a 
deep  river,  for  the  passage  of  which  it  became  necessary 
to  construct  a  periagua.  So  swift  was  the  current  that  a 
chain  was  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  for  the  guidance 
of  the  craft.  By  this  means  the  soldiers  and  the  baggage 
were  put  across,  and  the  horses  directed  in  swimming  the 
stream.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  Ochloehnee 
River." 


Original  Settlers.    See  Decatur  and  Thomas,  from  which 
connties  Grady  was  formed. 


To  the  list  may  be  added :  W.  B.  Roddenbery,  J.  L. 
Panlk,  J.  B.  Wright,  Ira  Higdon,  R.  H.  Harris,  W.  C. 
Jones,  and  J.  A.  Qamey,  who  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers to  locate  at  Cario ;  W.  R.  Hawthorn,  B.  B.  Terrell, 
J.  L.  Peebles,  C.  B.  Trulock,  Z.  Trulock,  Martin  Harrell, 
and  Sampson  Harrell,  pioneers  of  Whigham;  J.  M.  Blac^- 
shear,  Henry  Mitchell,  and  S.  M.  Beach,  of  Beachton ;  C. 
W.  Maiwell,  E.  H.  Maxwell,  J.  0.  Darsey,  and  B.  H.  Mc- 
Nair,  of  Calvary;  C.  F.  Rehberg,  J.  M.  Saaser  and  J.  J. 
Terrell,  of  Baio;  M.  Pope,  of  Ochlochee;  and  L.  L.  Bar- 
wick  of  Pine  Park* 


I    were    tumlshed    by   Judge    P.    H.    Herrlnc,    Ordlmur 
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Crealed  by  Leglalatlve  Act.  February  3,  1TS6,  from  WaahinKtoa  Conner. 
Named  fbr  General  Nathanael  Greene,  of  the  Berolutlon.  Next  to  the 
illuBtiiouH  Com  manner- In  Chief.  General  Greeae  was  the  foremoat  Bcddlar 
produced  by  the  nrst  war  fur  Independence.  He  took  command  of  th* 
Southern  Dfepartment  In  1780  and  was  tarcely  Instrumental  In  axpelUac 
th«  British,  from  GeorglH  aofl.  <See  Mulberry  Qrove.  pan  108;  QraaiM 
Monument,  page  lOS;  The  Finding  or  Gen.  Qreene'*  Body.  Lost  for  tl< 
Tears,  Vol.  II).  Greensboro,  (he  cuunty-seat,  also  named  for  Qen.  OraMM. 
When  orsanlxed  this  county  mbraced  parts  ot  flre  others,  Hancoclb  Oconaa, 
Oglelhorpe.   Taliaferro   and   Clarke. 

Greene  in  the  Opened  to  settlement  at  the  close  of  tha 
Revolution.  struggle  for  independence,  t^e  historic 
county  of  Greene  became  the  abode  of 
pioneers  most  of  whom  were  veterans  of  the  first  war 
with  England.  These  men  innred  to  arms  were  well- 
seasoned  for  the  hardships  of  life  on  the  frontier;  but 
sOTne  of  them  escaped  the  fire  of  the  British  only  to  fall 
before  the  tomahawk  of  the  murderous  savages.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  county  in  the  State  whose  soil  is 
more  thickly  sown  with  heroic  dust;  but  most  of  tie 
graves  in  which  these  heroes  of  seventy-six  lie  entombed 
— due  largely  to  the  unsettled  conditions  which  prevailed 
for  years  on  the  border — are  marked  by  no  memorial 
headstones.  But  the  spirit  in  whidi  these  men  toiled — 
after  converting  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks — is  perpetuated  in  a  line  of 
worthy  descendants;  and  to  one  inquiring  for  the  tomb 
of  some  ancestor  who  is  here  buried  an  answer  might  be 
given  him  in  the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  "Wren:  "If 
you  seek  his  monument  look  around  yon." 

Ezekiel  Evans  Park,  (1757-1826),  a  patriot  of  '76, 
lived  on  a  plantation  near  Greensboro.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  William  and  Mary  College  and  was  a  man  of  culture^ 
Mr.  Park  witnessed  service  in  a  Dumber  of  engagements 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Guildford  C.  H.,  in 
North  Carolina. 

Stephen  Gatlin,  a  private,  was  i>ensioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral govemmrait  in  1834,  while  a  resident  of  Greene. 
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Thomas  Fambrongh,  at  the  age  of  80,  died  in  Greene. 
To  quote  an  obituary  notice :  ' '  There  is  no  donbt  that  he 
was  in  nine  as  tough  battles  as  were  ever  fought  in  the 
Eevolution." 

Captain  Joel  Parish  was  another  old  soldier.  He  died 
on  his  plantation  at  the  age  of  73,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
heroic  remnant  who  fought  under  Washington. 


Alexander  Gresham  died  in  Greene,  on  February  23, 
1823,  aged  70.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  though  somewhat  feeble, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  SUver  Grays  to  volunteer. 
The  following  incident  is  preserved:  On  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  nnoommonly  cheerful.  While  sitting  at 
dinner,  application  was  made  to  him  for  assistance  by  a 
distressed  traveller,  whose  wagon  was  'stalled  near  the 
■house.  The  servants  being  all  out  of  the  way  but  one, 
he  went  himself  to  the  scene  of  the  accident;  and  after 
helping  the  stranger  to  get  his  conveyance  up  one  hill  he 
was  preparing  to  ascend  another,  when  he  overtaxed  his 
strength.  With  his  hand  upon  the  wheel,  he  was  making 
an  effort  to  start  the  wagon,  and  while  in  this  attitude  he 
must  have  ruptured  a  blood  vessel,  for  he  dropped  im- 
mediately to  his  knees  and  expired  in  about  one  minute. 

Major  Davis  Gresham  was  also  a  patriot  of  '76. 

Oliver  Porter,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in 
Greene  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  He  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  His  son,  Oliver  S.  Porter,  Sr., 
became  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  grandson, 
Oliver  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  was  the  foimder  of  Porterdale,  near 
Covington,  Gtu,  at  which  place  he  built  a  number  of  cotton 
mills. 

William  Jackson,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  lived  and 
died  in  Greene.    He  was  a  native  of  England. 

Another  hero  of  independence  was  John  McGougb,  a 
veteran  of  Brandywine  and  Saratoga.  Twice  wounded — 
once  with  a  sabre  and  once  with  a  mnsket — he  reached  ttie 
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age  of  86  years.  Mr.  McGottgh  was  a  native  of  the  nortb 
of  Ireland.    His  home  was  at  White  Plains. 

Midiael  Ely,  who  for  years  kept  a  public  tavern  in 
Greene,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  son,  John 
W.  Ely,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812.  Arthur  Foster  and 
John  Wilson  were  also  patriots  in  the  Continental  army. 

Another  veteran  of  the  first  war  with  England  was 
Thomas  Wright.  Josepn  Wright,  his  son,  married  Mary, 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  John  Stark,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  killed  a  man  and  dis- 
appeared.   What  became  of  him  no  one  ever  knew. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Freeman,  the  widow  of  Colonel  John 
Freeman,  of  the  Revolution,  was  living  in  Penfield,  in 
1854,  at  the  age  of  86. 


Adam  Livingston,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
grandfather  of  Congressman  L.  P.  Livingston,  came  to 
Ajnerica  in  1760.  He  bore  arms  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, after  which  he  removed  first  to  Vir^ia  and 
thai  to  Georgia,  settling  in  Greene  County  where  his  first 
wife  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  getting  water  at  the 
spring.  In  1805  the  old  veteran  started  to  Kentucky,  but 
died  at  Cumberland  Gap  while  en  route.  Thereupon  the 
family  returned  to  Greene,  where  a  plantation  was  pur- 
chased and  a  permanent  home  established.  John  Adams, 
a  patriot  of  76  settled  in  Greene,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, coming  from  Tar  River,  N.  C.  His  sons,  Robert 
and  John,  reared  large  families  in  this  section.  John 
Walker,  a  soldier  under  Washington,  migrated  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia  early  in  1800  and  settled  in  Greene.  His 
descendants  are  numerous,  including  the  Walkers  of 
Hancock,  Putnam,  and  Walton. 
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One  of  Georgia's  Some  time  ago,  in  the  Ordinary's 
Oldest  Documents,  office  at  Oreeii'sboro,  wsB  foimd  an 
old  bnndle  of  parchment  yellow  with 
age  which  proved  on  examination  to  be  one  of  C^eorgia's 
very  oldest  documents.  It  contains  the  oomplete  records 
of  the  Court  of  Land  Commissoners  appointed  "by  the 
Royal  Governor  James  Wright  to  issue  the"ceded  lands," 
by  which  name  the  tracts  of  land  acquired  from  the 
Greek  and  Cherokee  Indians  on  the  eve  of  the  "Revolution 
were  known.  The  Governor's  formal  instmctions  given 
at  Augusta  on  November  19,  1773,  are  also  included.  Out 
of  the  land  whidi  the  commissioners  issued  onder  the 
terms  of  these  instnictions  was  afterwards  organized  the 
original  county  of  Wilkes ;  and  just  why  the  document  in 
question  happened  to  oome  to  light  in  Greene  when  the 
lopcal  place  for  it  was  either  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  in  one  of  the  Court  Houses  of  the  territory  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  Wilkes  is  one  of  the  unsolved  conun- 
drums at  present  puzzling  the  minds  of  historical  investi- 
gators. Mr.  J.  A.  LeConte,  of  Atlanta,  has  recentiy  made 
a  transcript  of  these  records  for  Joseph  Haber^am 
Chapter.    They  cover  a  period  of  two  years. 


Muster-roll  of  To  protect  the  settlers  against  the  repeat- 
Dragoons,  ed  incursions  of  the  Indians,  there  was 
organized  a  Militia  Troop  of  Dra- 
goons, under  the  command  of  Captain  Jonas  Fouehe, 
which  was  destined  to  become  famous,  ait  least  in  the 
traditions  of  Middle  Georgia.  From  an  old  muster  roll, 
dated  February  25,  1794,  a  list  of  the  members  haa  been 
obtained;  and  since  it  throws  an  important  side-light 
npon  the  history  of  the  period,  it  is  herewith  reproduced. 
It  is  almost  a  complete  roster  of  the  prominent  families  of 
Greene.    The  following  members  were  enrolled : 


Jonaa  Fouehe,  Captain,  Charles  Watta, 

PeTton  Smith,  Comet,  TexraDce  Bttoii, 

a«arga  PhUUpi,  Saigeuit,  Joseph  Whit«, 
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WilU&m  Brown  iDg,  Sergeant, 

ti'harles  Harris,  Corporal, 

John   Toung,  Corporal, 

Samuel  B.  Harris,  Trumpeter, 

Williatn   Heard,   Fafrier, 

Samuel   M.   Devereaux, 

John.  UarruoD, 

Abner  Fanner, 

Isaac  Stodu, 

^muel  Dale, 

Job!  ah  McDonald, 

Jeetie  Slandifer, 

William  Scott, 

Arthur  Foster, 

William  George, 

John  Capps, 

MieajtUi  Wall, 

Robert  Patrick, 


Jamea  UcGnin, 
Bobert  Finl^, 
William  Curry, 

Joseph  Shaw, 
John  Pinkerd, 
Little  B.  JenMns, 
Preal;  Watts, 
Theodore  Bcott, 
Bobert  Wataon, 
Henry  Potts, 
Dennis  Lynch, 
Skelton  Standlfer, 
Joseph  Heard, 
James  Moor, 
Humphrey  Gibson, 
Bobert  Grinatt, 
George  Beid, 
Douglas  WatBon, 
George  Owen. 


Early's  Manor:  On  a  bhiff  of  land  overlooking  the 

The  Old  Home  of  an  Oconee  River,  near  Scnll  Shoals, 
Illustrious  Governor,  rest  the  mortal  ashes  of  Peter 
Early,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
Georgia's  ante-bellum  statesmen.  He  sleeps  on  land 
which  once  belonged  to  the  old  family  homestead.  But 
the  handsome  brick  residence  which  formerly  crowned  the 
eminence  was  long  ago  destroyed  by  fire,  while  the  family 
burial  ground  of  the  Early's  today  forms  part  of  Mr. 
M.  L.  Bond's  horse  and  cow  lot.*  The  little  cemetery  is  a 
parallelogram,  eighteen  feet  in  length  by  twelve  feet  in 
width  and  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  five  feet  in  height, 
one  comer  of  which  has  crumbled  to  the  ground.  On  the 
yellow  marble  headstone  which  marks  the  last  resting 
place  of  Gov.  Early — a  slab  some  three  feet  and  sii 
inches  high — appears  the  following  inscription ; 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Peter  Early  who  died  on 
15th  of  August,  ISIT,  in  the  ISth  year  of  his  ageL 


the 


*L*tt«r  trom  Hr.  Bond  to  the  author  ^  tbla  work,  dated  Oet  ■•>  Itlt.' 
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There  are  two  other  graves  on  the  lot.  One  of  th^e 
is  occupied  by  Mrs.  Ann  Adams  Sherwood.  She  was 
Gov.  Early's  widow.  Subsequent  to  her  first  husband's 
death,  she  married  the  noted  pioneer  Baptist  preacher, 
I>r.  Adiel  Sherwood.  Bat  she  lived  only  a  short  while 
after  contracting  wedlock  a  second  time.  In  the  grave 
beside  her  sleeps  an  infant  daughter,  whose  death  pre- 
ceded the  mother's  by  only  six  months.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  reads : 


Sacred  to  the  iiiemoT7  of  Ann  A  dam  a  Sbaiwood, 
eoDBort  of  Bev.  Adid  Bberwood.  She  was  bom  in  Bed' 
ford,  Va.,  in  1783,  and  died  November,  1822,  Deleeta 
dnm  viiit.     Memorabilia  in  mortu. 


Gov.  Early's  old  home  place  was  located  20  miles 
south  of  Athens,  2  miles  north-east  of  Wrayswood,  9 
miles  south-west  of  Maxey's,  and  8  miles  east  of  Farm- 
ington.  The  Early  plantation  is  owned  by  Messrs.  F.  E. 
and  W.  G.  GriflFith,  of  Athens.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
original  estate  belongs  to  Mr,  Bond,  who  bought  the  par- 
cel of  land  on  which  the  old  Governor  lies  buried.  The 
grave  is  some  200  yards  from  where  the  mansion  former- 
ly stood  and  is  less  than  thirty  feet  distant  from  the 
Oconee  River,  on  a  high  point  of  land,  which  is  never 
inundated  by  freshets.  We  quote  the  following 
paragraph  from  Dr.  George  G.  Smith.  Says  he:"  "The 
Governor's  father,  Joel  Early,  fame  from  Virginia  and 
purchased  a  very  large  body  of  land  on  the  Oconee  Eiver, 
where  he  located  what  he  called  Early's  Manor,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  style  of  an  old  English  baron.  His 
■will  is  on  record  and  is  a  document  of  unique  interest.  It 
gives  direction,  not  only  as  to  the  distribution  of  his 
property  but  as  to  methods  for  pruning  his  apple  orch- 
ards and  for  resting  his  fields.  He  bequeathed  his  land  to 
trostees  to  be  given  to  his  favorite  sons  when  they  were 

•atorr  of  a«OTgi»  and  the  Oeorsla  Peop1«,  Atlanta,  IBOO. 
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thirty-six  years  old.    Two  of  his  boys  he  disinherited, 
one  for  eitraTagance,  the  other  for  disreepect." 


Tomba  of  Two  In  the  town  cemetery  at  Greensboro 
Noted  Senaton,  rest  two  distingnished  Georgians,  both 
of  whom  wore  the  toga  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  besides  illn&trating  Georgia  on  the  Super- 
ior Oonrt  Bench :  Thomas  "W.  Cobb  and  William  C.  Daw- 
son. They  are  both  memorialized  by  counties,  in  addition 
to  which  both  rest  in  graves  which  are  most  substantially 
marked.  (See  Historic  Chnrcb-yards  and  Bnrial- 
Gronnds,  Vol.  2). 


Penfield: 
The  Cradle  of 
Mercer  University. 


The  MeAodist 

Schism  of  1844: 

Greene's  Part  in 

the  Great  Rupture.  Volume  11. 


The  Dawson  Jndge  Dawson  was  twice  married,  first, 
Family  Record,  in  1820,  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Wingfield;  and,  second,  in  1850, 
to  Eliza  M.  "Williams,  a  widow,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

His  eldest  son,  William  Beid  Dawson,  died  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  the  junior  class. 
The  second  child  was  Henry  M.  Dawson,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years.  Nest  came  George  Oscar  Dawson, 
who  became  a  lawyer  of  Greensboro  and  frequently  rep- 
resented the  County  of  Greene  in  the  State  Legislature. 
The  fourth  child  was  Henrietta  Wingfield,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Joseph  B.  Hill,  of  Columbus. 

Edgar  Gilmer  Dawson,  the  fifth  child,  married  the 
only  danghter  of  Dr.  William  Terrell,  of  Sparta,   an 
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eminent  physician  and  member  of  Congress.  $oon  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Dawson  moved  to  Colnm- 
bos. 

Emma  Caledonia,  the  sixth  child  married  Edward  W. 
Seabrook  of  Sonth  Carolina,  l^e  nephew  of  Gov.  Sea- 
brook. 

Lncien  Wingfield  Dawson,  the  seventh  and  last  diild, 
became  a  lawyer  of  Qreensboro  and  married  Eliza, 
danghter  of  George  Dent,  of  Ajthens.* 


On  the  conrt-honse  sqnare  in  G-reensboro  stands  a 
handsome  monnment  erected  by  the  patriotic  women  of 
Greensboro  to  the  gallant  Confederate  dead.  The  monn- 
ment was  formally  nnveiled  on  April  26,  1898,  at  which 
time  the  address  of  the  ocoasion  was  Slivered  by  Lndan 
Lamar  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta.  The  speaker  was  pre- 
sented to  the  anifience  by  H<m.  Jamies  B.  Park,  after- 
wards Jndge  of  the  Ocmnlgee  Grcoit. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Greene,  were :  Thomas  Horton, 
Davis  Gresham,  William  Fitzpatriek,  Henry  Graybill, 
Oliver  Porter,  John  Bailey,  Charles  Cessna,  Thomas 
Baldwin,  M.  Babnn,  John  George,  Alexander  Beid, 
Michael  Sogers,  David  Dickson,  Walton  Harris,  Peyton 
Smith,  EzeMel  E.  Park,  Peter  Cartwright,  G.  W.  Pos- 
ter, John  Amonr,  Major  Poollain,  Jesse  Perkins,  Joel 
NewBOme,  James  Armstrong,  Thomas  Harris,  and  Ma- 
jor Beasley. 


To  the  above  list.  Dr.  Smith  adds  the  Abercromhies, 
the  Dales,  the  Fonches,  and  the  Brewers. 


•  Stepbm  F.  l(UI«r,  in  Beneb  and  Bar  of  Oaorcl*,  V«L  L 
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Thomas  Hart,  the  grandfather  of  Jndge  John  C.  Hart, 
was  also  amons  the  pioneers.  likewise  William  Janes, 
Obediah  Copelan,  McEinney  Howell,  Archibald  Perkins, 
John  C.  Wood,  Dr.  James  Nisbet,  John  Dolvin,  the 
Davises,  the  McWhorters,  the  Lewises,  etc. 

The  first  resident  of  Qreene  to  leave  a  will  on  record 
was  Joseph  Smith,  a  snrreyor.  His  estate  comprised :  17 
cow«,  4  horses,  3  Bibles,  3  Testaments,  3  sermon  books,  a 
number  of  surveying  instrmnents,  and  4 1-2  yards  of  gray 
oloth.  The  first  Grand  Jnry  was  constituted  as  follows; 
Thomas  Harris,  foreman;  David  Love,  "Walton  Harris, 
David  Gresham,  John  A.  Miller,  William:  Fitzpatrick, 
William  Heard,  Moses  Shelby,  James  Jenkins,  Joseph 
White,  Robert  Baldwin,  William  Shelby,  Jesse  Gonnell, 
Joseph  Spradling,  and  William  DanieL 


Greene's  Tears  ago,  Judge  Engeoitis  A.  Nisbet — 

Distinguished  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Residents.  Georgia — made  the  remark  that  no  coonty 

in  the  State  was  more  prolific  in  men  of 
note  than  the  county  of  Greene  and  even  the  most  casnal 
glance  at  the  records  will  suffice  to  mf&e  obvious  the 
tmth  of  this  statement. 

The  illustrious  jurist  himself  was  a  native  of  Greene. 
Judge  Nisbet,  besides  occupying  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  represented  Georgia  in  Congress  and  wrote  Qie 
Ordinance  of  Secession.  He  was  one  of  Geoi^a's  purest 
public  men. 

Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  was  a  resident  of  Greene,  daring 
the  early  days  of  his  ministry;  and  here  at  the  old  Foster 
place,  near  Greensboro — the  great  orator  of  Methodism, 
Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  was  bom. 

General  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  a  member  of  Congress 
and  an  officer  in  the  State  militia,  was  a  native  of  Greene. 

Here  lived  the  great  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  statesman  and 
jurist,  who  represented  Georgia  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  for  whom  the  county  of  Cobb  was  named. 

sic 


Here  lived  Jndge  Francis  H.  Cone,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
whose  personal  encounter  with  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  steps 
of  the  old  Atlanta  Hotel,  in  1844,  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  episodes  of  ante-bellmn  politics. 

Greensboro  was  also  the  home  of  the  noted  William 
C.  Dawson,  who  served  Georgia  on  the  bench,  in  the 
national  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Dawson  County  was  named  in  his 
honor. 


Dr.  Francis  Cummins,  a  soldier  of  the  Bevolution  and 
a  noted  Presbyterian  divine,  the  tutor  of  Andrew  Jackson 
came  to  Geor^a  at  an  early  period  and  was  pastor  of  a 
chnrch  in  Greene  for  twenty-three  years.  He  died  of 
influenza,  on  the  day  after  preaching  hia  farewell  sermon 
to  the  congregation.  Dr.  Cummins  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jndge  Thomas  Stocks,  one  of  the  founders  of  Mercer, 
was  a  native  of  Greensboro.  He  first  saw  the  lig^t  of  day 
in  one  of  the  log  forts  built  to  protect  the  frontier.  Judge 
Stocks  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian. 

The  celebrated  Judge  Longstreet  lived  at  one  ixme  in 
Greensboro ;  where  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Park, 

Governor  Peter  Early — one  of  the  greatest  of  Geor- 
gia's ante-bellum  public  men — was  a  resident  of  Greene. 
His  home  was  at  Scull  Shoals  on  the-  east  bank  of  thr 
Oconee  Biver.  Here  the  distinguished  statesman ,  and 
jurist  lies  buried. 

Thomas  Floomoy  Foster,  a  noted  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator of  the  ante-bellum  days,  lived  here.  He  was  sent  to 
Congress  while  a  resident  of  Greene  and,  after  removing 
to  ColmnbuB,  was  again  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  national 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Foster  is  preserved  in 
"White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia:  "A  plain 
citizen  from  a  distant  county  visited  Milledgeville  about 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the  LegislattiTe  and, 
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on  his  retarn  home  a  nei^bor  inquired  aibont  the  oraniza- 
tion  and  asked  who  was  elected  speaker.  The  artless 
reply  was  'A  little  frisky  hard-favored,  pop-eyed  man 
from  Greaie  was  the  speaker,  for  he  was  nearly  all  the 
time  speaking,  while  the  man  whom  he  called  the  Speak- 
er, higher  up  in  a  chair,  did  nothing  Ijnt  say — '  The  gentle- 
man from  Greene.'  " 

Here  lived  Miles  W.  Lewis,  long  a  memiber  of  the 
General  Assranbly  of  Georgia  and  K.  L.  McWhorter,  for 
years  a  power  in  politics. 

Judge  Henry  T.  Lewis,  who  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  b^ich  of  Georgia  and  wbo  put  'William  J. 
Bryan  in  nomination  for  President  at  Chicago,  in  1896, 
lived  in  Qreensftwro. 


Julius  C.  Alford,  a  member  of  Congress,  famous  at  one 
time  as  "the  old  war  horse  of  Troup,"  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  Greene. 

Bishop  James  O.  Andrew,  the  martyr-bishop  of  Meth- 
odism, lived  for  a  short  period  in  Greensboro;  and 
here  he  married  the  widow  Greenwood  from  whom  he 
acquired  the  slave  property  whicdi  rent  Methodism 
asunder  in  1844. 

Yelverton  P.  King,  a  distinguished  legislator,  who 
was  at  one  time  Charge  d'Affairs  in  one  of  the  South 
j\merican  countries,  was  a  resident  of  Greensboro. 

The  great  Jesse  Mercer  lies  buried  at  Penfield  where 
Mercer  University  was  located  prior  to  the  Civil  War; 
and  here  at  one  time  resided  Nathaniel  M.  Crawford  and 
John  L.  Dagg,  both  eminent  Baptist  theolc^ans.  Billing- 
ton  M.  Sanders,  the  first  president  of  the  institntion,  also 
leaded  here ;  and  Shaler  G.  Hillyer,  Shelton  P.  Sanford, 
J.  E.  Willet,  and  Patrick  H.  Mell— all  noted  educators- 
were  at  one  time  residents  of  Penfield. 

Dr.  Adiel  Sherwood,  while  serving  the  Greensboro 
Baptist  church,  in  1829,  published  his  famous  Gazetteer. 
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Archibald  Henry  Scott,  an  eminent  educator,  taught 
school  for  quite  a  while  at  Greensboro,  where  the  future 
bishop  of  Methodism,  George  P.  Pierce,  was  among  Mb 
pupils. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  ripe  scholar  and  man  of 
letters,  Dr.  William  J.  Scott,  wiho  founded  and  edited 
Scott's  Magazine,  an  Atlanta  periodical  of  the  early 


Judge  John  C.  Hart,  a  distinguished  former  Attorney- 
General  of  Georgia,  was  bom  in  Greene,  near  his  present 
home  at  Union  Point. 

Here  lived  Nathaniel  G.  Foster,  a  member  of  Congress 
and  a  noted  Baptist  divine;  also  his  brother,  Albert  G. 
Poster,  a  jurist  of  note. 

Pour  counties  in  Georgia  have  been  named  for  resi- 
dents of  Greene,  viz.,  Early,  Cobb,  Dawson  and  Haralson. 
Two  United  States  Senators  lived  in  Greene,  viz.,  Cobb 
and  Dawson;  eight  members  of  Congress,  viz..  Early, 
Cobb,  Nisbet,  Dawson,  Haralson,  Alford  and  the  two 
Fosters,  Thomas  P.  and  Nathaniel  G. ;  two  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  church,  Pierce  and  Andrew;  two  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Nisbet  and  Lewis ;  one  Governor  of 
Georgia,  Peter  Early ;  and  a  number  of  strong  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court. 


Created  by  LieglHlatlve  Act.  December  IC.  1S18.  out  ol  treaty  Imnds 
Kcqulred  from  tbe  Cbentkees  In  the  same  year.  Named  for  Button  Owln- 
nett,  one  of  the  Blgnrs  of  the  Dectaratlon  of  Independeoce,  from  Georgia. 
[AwnmceTllle,  the  county-Beat,  named  for  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of 
the  Cbesapeake,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  on  board  hie  ihlp,  on  June 
1,  181S.  Bis  laat  words  have  since  become  hlHtorlc:  "Don't  r<ve  uP  tbe 
•Upl" 

Gwinnett's  Earliest  On  the  court-house  square  in  the 
Martsrrs:  A  Monu-  town  of  Lawreneeville,  there  stands 
ment  Which  Tells  a  monument  which  the  people  of  this 
of  Two  Tragedies.  community  erected  in  1836  to  com- 
memorate a  double-sacrifice  which 
was  made  at  this  time  by  the  county  of  Gwinnett  upon 
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the  altar  of  patriotism.    There  is  nowhere  in  the  State 
a  shaft  of  marble  aroond  which  gathers  a  more  pathetic  ' 
story ;  and  to  tiie  youth  of  the  town  it  has  ever  been  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  heroic  deeds.    On  one  side  of 
the  monnment  is  chiseled  the  following  inscription : 


Tbia  monument  is  erected  by  frienda  to  the  memorj 
of  Captain  Jamei  C.  Winn  and  Bergeajit  Anthonj  Bates, 
Texan  Volnuteers,  of  this  village,  who  were  taken  in 
honorable  combat,  at  Goliad,  Tezaa,  and  ehot  bj  order 
of  the  Meziean  commander,  March  27,  1836. 


The  following  inscription  appears  on  the  side  opposite: 


To  the  memory  of  Ensign  lanae  Lacj,  Sergeant  June* 
C.  Martin,  and  privates  William  M.  Sinu,  John  A.  V. 
Tate,  Bobert  T.  Holland,  Jamea  H.  Hollajul,  brothera; 
Henry  W.  Peden,  and  James  M,  Allen,  membeia  of  the 
Qwinnett  company  of  mounted  volunteen,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  H.  Oarmany,  who  were  ilain  in 
battle  with  a  party  of  Creek  Indians,  at  Shepherd 's, 
ID  Stewart  County,  Oa.,  June  9,  1S36.  Their  remains 
rest  beneath  this  moanmeut. 


The  story  of  the  bmtal  massacre  of  Fannin 's  men  at 
Goliad  is  elsewhere  told.  Oaptaiji  Winn,  on  the  first  call 
to  arms,  went  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Texans,  ac- 
companied by  his  boyhood's  companion,  Anthony  Bates, 
who  perished  with  him  in  Fannin's  devoted  band.  The 
remains  of  the  victims  were  left  miburied  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mission  where  they  were  shot  by  order  of 
Santa  Anna.  Three  months  later  occurred  the  second 
holocaust,  whereupon  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Law- 
renceville;  and,  on  motion  of  Colonel  N.  L.  Hutchins,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  these 
gallant  men:  Gwinnett's  earliest  martyrs. 
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Button  Chriiuictt  was  a  native  of  England,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1732.  Coming  to  America  only  four  years  in 
advance  of  the  Revolution,  he  located  first  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  after  which  he  purchased  St.  Catharine's  Island 
and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Due  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  a  fellow-citizen  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  John,  he  espoused  the  patriotic  cause,  and, 
together  with  Dr.  Hall  and  George  Walton,  while  semng 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  he  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  Georgia.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Councdl  of  Safety,  and,  on  the  death  of  Archibald  Bul- 
loch, became  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Geor- 
gia. While  occupying  this  office,  on  May  16,  1777,  he 
fought  a  duel  with  General  Lachlan  Macintosh, 
a  rival  for  military  honors;  and,  receiving  in  this  en- 
counter a  mortal  wound,  he  breathed  his  last,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  fatal  exchange  of  shots.  He  was 
donbtlese  boned  in  the  old  Colonial  Cemetery  at  Savan- 
nah, since  he  was  living  at  the  seat  of  government,  when 
the  unfortunate  affair  with  Mcintosh  took  place,  and  it 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  Savannah  that  the  hostile  meeting 
occurred.  But  when  an  effort  was  made  to  find  the  body 
of  Button  Gwinnett,  in  order  to  place  it  under  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Signers,  in  Augusta,  the  grave  of  the  old 
patriot  could  not  be  located. 


Original  Settlers.  Elisha  Winn  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
ooimty  of  Gwinnett  as  early  as  1800, 
coming  to  this  State  from  Virginia.  Nathan  L.  Hutchins, 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who  afterwards  became  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  settled  in  Gwinnett  when 
tiie  county  was  first  opened.  The  noted  Simmons  family 
was  also  established  in  Gwinnett  at  an  early  period ;  and 
with  the  first  tide  of  immigrants  came — the  Baughs,  the 
Borings,  the  Kings,  the  Howells,  the  Stricklands,  the 
Anthonys,  the  Baiters,  and  the  Grahams.    The  list  of 
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early  settlers  also  includes :  Madison  B.  Mitchell,  Asahel 
B.  Smith,  J.  G.  Park,  Hines  Holt,  S.  McMollin,  Noah 
Strong,  William  Maltbie,  Richard  Lester,  William  Nes- 
bitt,  William  McDaniel,  Levi  M.  Cooper,  Egbert  M. 
Brand,  Isaac  Hamilton  and  others. 

White,  in  his  Statistics  of  Georgia,  gives  quite  a 
lengthy  list  of  Gwinnett  connty  pioneers  who  attained 
to  phenomenal  years.  The  nimiber  includes  John  Davis, 
who  joined  the  church  when  he  was  99  and  who  lived  to 
be  110  (  George  Wilson,  who  reached  the  century  mark ; 
a  Mr.  Hunt  and  a  Mrs.  Shaddock,  'both  of  whom  lived  to 
be  100;  John  McDade,  who  registered  95;  George 
Thrasher,  whose  span  of  life  reached  93;  and  Stephen 
Harris,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90.  Besides  these,  there 
were  still  living  in  Gwinnett,  when  the  volume  from  which 
we  quote  went  to  press,  in  1849,  a  Mrs.  McCree,  who  was 
then  in  her  ninety-fourth  years,  and  Nathan  Dobbs, 
Leonard  Willis,  and  Thomas  Cox,  three  old  patriarchs, 
each  of  whom  was  92. 


Major  C.  H.  Thorn,  a  patriot  of  '76,  is  buried  swne- 
where  in  Gwinnett  Wm.  McBight,  a  private  in  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  ranks,  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  while  a 
resident  of  this  county  in  1837. 


Gwinnett's  Major  Charles  H.  Smith,  the  noted  hn- 
DiBtinguished  morist,  was  bom  in  Gwinnett.  He  re- 
Residents,  moved  to  Rome  in  1851  for  the  practice 
of  law,  and  still  later  established  bis  resi- 
dence at  Cartersville,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

Here  lived  two  distinguished  judges  of  the  same  name 
who  served  on  the  Superior  Court  Bench  of  the  Western 
Circuit — Judge  N.  L.  Hutchins,  Sr.,  who  served  from 
1857  to  1868,  and  Judge  N.  L.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  who  served 
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for  a  number  of  years  beginning  in  1882.  Major  Smith 
married  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Judge  Hutehins.  The 
name  is  still  worthily  borne  by  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Lawrenceville,  Hon.  N.  L.  Hutehins,  who  has  represented 
Gwinnett  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 

The  younger  Judge  Hutehins  eommanded  tljc  2nd 
Georgia  Battalion  of  Sharp  Shooters  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Captain  James  C.  Winn,  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
Goliad,  went  from  Gwinnett  to  Texas,  where  he  perished 
in  the  bmtal  massacre  of  March  27,  1836,  at  the  famous 
Spanish  mission,  near  San  Antonio,  His  brother,  Rich- 
ard D.  Winn,  was  a  distinguished  resident  of  Gwinnett. 
The  letter's  son,  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Winn,  represented 
Georgia  in  Congress  from  1891  to  1893.  Judge  Samuel  J. 
Winn,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Lawrenceville, 
was  the  father  of  Atlanta's  well-known  mayor — Hon. 
Oourtland  S.  Winn. 


Brigadier-General  Gilbert  J.  Wright,  a  noted  Confed- 
erate oflScer,  was  a  native  of  Gwinnett. 

Colonel  Lovick  P.  Thomas,  who  commanded  the 
famous  42nd  Georgia  r^mrat  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta 
and  who  afterwards  held  for  years  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
the  county  of  Fulton,  was  bom  here. 

Dr.  James  F.  Alexander,  a  noted  suixeon,  of  Atlanta, 
who  served  in  the  Secession  Convention,  spent  his  hoy- 
hood  days  on  a  farm  in  Gwinnett. 

Here  lived  Hon.  James  P.  Simmons,  a  noted  author 
and  a  leader  for  years  in  Georgia  politics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Secession  Convention,  in  which  body  lie 
was  one  of  the  six  delegates  who  signed  the  celebrated 
ordinance  under  formal  protest.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Simmons, 
one  of  Georgia's  ablest  Constitutional  lawyers  has  been 
a  resident  of  Lawrenceville  since  boyhood. 

Colonel  Tyler  M.  Peeples,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
publicist;     Railroad     Commissioner     J.     A.     Perry; 
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Judge  Charles  H.  Brand,  and  other  prominent  Geoi^ans, 
live  here;  and  Hon.  John  R.  Cooper,  of  Macon,  one  of  the 
best  known  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State — recently  a 
popular  candidate  for  Congress — was  born  in  Gwinnett. 


HABERSHAM 

Created  by  L/eKiHlative  Act,  December  IE,  1818,  out  ot  trbaly  landa 
acquired  from  the  Cherokees  In  the  same  year.  Named  tor  Major  Joseph 
Habertham,  an  illuatrlous  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  afterwards  PoatmBater- 
Oeneral  In  the  Cabinet  of  President  WashlivtoD.  Clarkeavllla,  the  oounty- 
aeat,  named  for  Governor  John  Clarke,  of  Oeorcla.  Orlgliially  Habersham 
Included  White  and  a  part  ot  Stephens. 

Major  Joseph  Habersham,  a  native  of  Savannah,  bom 
July  28,  1751,  was  the  second  son  of  the  staunch  old 
loyalist,  James  Habersham,  who,  during  the  absence  of 
Governor  Wright  in  England,  was  placed  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  Joseph  was  an  ardent  patriot,  despite  his  fath- 
er's zealous  attachment  to  the  Crown.  He  was  one  of  the 
six  bold  liberty  boys,  who  broke  open  the  powder 
magazine  in  Savannah,  on  the  night  of  May  11, 1775 ;  and, 
at  stijl  another  time,  in  association  with  Captain  Oliver 
Bowen,  he  commanded  the  first  vessel  equipped  for  naval 
warfare  dumg  the  American  Bevolntion,  and  captured  a 
schooner  loaded  with  military  supplies  for  the  Royal 
government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Savannah  on  July  4,  1775,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and,  when  the  Georgia  Battalion 
was  organized,  he  was  chosen  Major. 

In  the  drama  of  hostilities  which  followed,  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part;  and  from  1785  to  1786  he  sat  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution. 
President  "Washington  appointed  him  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  an  office  which  he  filled  until 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  President  of  the  Branch  Bank  of    the    United 
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States  at  Savannah.  He  died  in  the  city  of  liis  Uiitli,  oji 
Novendoer  17,  1815,  leaVinj;  lu'liind  him  iin  untarnished 
reputation.  His  two  brothers,  J(»lin  and  James,  were  also 
distingniehed  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 


Siz  miles  south-east  of  Clarksville  stood  the  Ohopped 
Oat,  a  land-mark  famous  in  the  traditions  of  the  early 
settlers.  It  was  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Indians  and 
a  place  where  a  numiber  of  trails  met.  Here  the  red 
men  recorded  their  trophies  of  battle  and  planned  their 
savage  exploits  against  the  whites.  For  each  scalp  taken 
a  gash  was  cut  into  the  tree;  and  to  judge  from  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  old  oak  presented  when  last  seen,  the 
Indians  must  have  made  life  in  this  region  a  nightmare 
to  the  settlers.  But  the  old  land-mark  has  long  since 
disappeared. 


Matthew  Rhodes,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  lies 
buried  at  Clarksville.  He  died  on  December  5,  1855,  at 
an  age  not  given,  but  the  old  patriot  must  have  been  a 
centenarian.  Time  has  almost  obliterated  the  inscription 
on  the  soft  granite  slab,  which  was  evidently  cut  by  an 
inexperienced  band  from  a  rough  boulder.  The  grave 
stone  will  doubtless  be  replaced  in  time  by  a  handsome 
marker.  There  are  a  number  of  Revolutionary  patriots 
buried  in  Habersham,  but  they  sleep  in  graves  wbicli 
can  no  longer  be  identified.  Henry  Halcomb  and  OharIe.s 
Rickey,  both  privates,  were  granted  Federal  pensions 
while  living  in  Habersham,  the  former  in  J845,  the  latter 
in  1844. 
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In  the  old  Methodist  Chnrcb  yard  in  tiie  town  of 
Clarksville  is  the  tomb  of  Bidiard  W.  Haberafeam, 
a  member  of  the  noted  family  of  Savannah  and  a 
former  representative  from  Georgia  in  Congress.  The 
grave  is  walled  np  roughly  witih  granite  rocks  to  a  height 
of  some  two  feet,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  also  a  head- 
stone bearing  this  inscription: 


The  gnve  of  Hon.  Bicltard  W.  Habenban^  U,  C. 
Born,  Dec  10,  1786.    Died,  Dee.  £,  1S42.     FUii  patri. 


Colonel  Gamett  McMillan,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  who  de- 
feated Benjamin  H.  Hill  for  Congress  but  died  without 
taking  his  seat,  is  buried  in  this  same  churchyard. 


Two  Splendid    Piedmont  Collie,  at  Demorest  chartered 
Schools.  in  1897  as  the  J.  S.  Green  OoU^ate  In- 

stitute, is  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  for  the  higher  education  of 
youth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Kev.  C.  C.  Spenee,  D.  D., 
a  former  president  of  Young  Harris  College,  who  oi^an- 
ized  it  upon  the  model  of  the  famous  Methodist  school  at 
Young  Harris.  It  became  Piedmont  College  in  1903.  Dr. 
Spencer's  successors  in  office  have  been  as  follows:  Bev. 
J.  C.  Campbell,  Bev.  H.  C.  Newell  and  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Jenkins.  The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  marked. 
In  1911  a  disastrous  fire  crippled  the  school;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporary  backset  the  friends  of  the  col- 
lie applied  themselves  with  intensified  zeal  to  the  work 
of  rehabitation.  Recently  a  campus  of  one  hundred  acres 
was  acquired  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tallalah  Falls  Bail- 
way;  and  to  this  beautifully  wooded  tract  of  land  the 
transfer  of  the  college  properties  has  already  begun  with 
the  erection  of  several  handsome  buildings  on  the  new 
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site.  In  addition  to  the  College  proper  there  is  also  an 
academy  in  which  young  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  more 
advanced  studies. 


One  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  State  for  the  education 
of  Georgia's  mountain  boys  and  girls — though  one  of  the 
youngest — is  the  Tallulah  Falls  Industrial  School,  an  in- 
stitution established  and  maintained  in  this  picturesque 
land  of  the  sky  by  the  Gfeorgia  Federation  of  "Women's 
Clubs.  Barely  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  school 
was  started.  But  the  little  educational  plant  has  already 
performed  miracles.  It  has  wiped  from  the  map  of 
Habersham  the  wretched  one  room  shack,  provided  by 
the  comity  authorities,  in  which,  during  four  months  of 
the  year,  the  children  who  attended  school  in  this  dingy 
deafii-trap  were  forced  to  sit  upon  hard  benches  and  to 
shiver  in  the  raw  gusts  which  blew  through  the  broken 
window  panes.  (Jetting  an  education  is  no  longer  a  bug- 
bear from  wWch  these  urchins  shrink  but  a  privilege  in 
which  they  delight;  nor  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  wholesome  effect  of  the  school  has  been  felt  at  every 
mountain  fireside  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  To  quote 
a  happy  expression  coined  by  Mrs.  Willet,  one  of  Geor- 
gia's most  brilliant  club  women,  "the  fairy  god-mother 
whose  wand  has  wrought  this  miracle  is  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Lipscomb,  of  Athens."  Much  of  the  credit  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Lipscomb.  From  a  rich  experience  of 
many  fruitful  and  splendid  years  at  the  head  of  the  noted 
Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  this  gifted  gentle-woman  has  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  mountain  boys  and  girls  of  her  native 
state,  sacrificing  a  leisure  which  she  has  well-earned  in 
order  to  lend  a  helping  had  to  these  unfortunate  children 
of  the  hills.  Several  handsome  buildings  today  adorn  the 
beantif nl  campus ;  and  there  stretches  before  the  school  a 
proapect  of  great  usefulness,  if  the  friends  of  educaticm 
will  only  rally  around  the  banner  which  this  unselfish 
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woman  has  here  planted  in  the  green  heart  of  onr  Georgia 
Switzerland. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  early  set- 

tlers of  Habersham  were :  General 
Wafford,  Gabriel  Fish,  Major  "Williams,  John  Robinson, 
Alexander  Walden,  B.  Cleveland,  John  Whitehead,  John 
Grant,  Jesse  Kiney,  Charles  Eiche,  Mr.  Vandevier,  Hud- 
son Moss,  and  William  Herring. 

Reverend  James  West,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Dr. 
E.  P.  West,  of  Clarksville,  was  also  an  early  settler.  He 
lived  to  be  quite  an  old  man  and  died  almost  within  sight 
of  the  centnry  mark. 

Alexander  Erwin,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  settled 
in  Habersham  in  1834.  Colonel  WiUiwn  S.  Erwin,  of 
Clarkville,  and  Judge  Alexander  S.  Erwin,  of  Athens, 
were  his  sons.  Zac^ariah  K3i:Ie  was  also  an  early  settler 
of  Habersham. 


Haberaham's  Here  lived  a  Geor^an  whose  untimely 
Men  of  Note,  death  alone  prevented  him  from  attaining 
to  the  highest  public  honors — Gamett  Mc- 
Millan. His  capacity  for  leadership  was  most  pro- 
nounced. In  the  Legislature  of  1870  he  leaped  at  once 
into  prominence  by  demanding  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
Bullock  administration.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Georgia  to  challenge  the  high-banded  of^eialism  of  this 
period.  His  speech  on  the  fradulent  bonds  caused  Gover- 
nor James  M.  Smith  to  appoint  him  on  the  famous  Bond 
Committee  of  1872,  the  other  members  of  which  were 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
this  State,  and  Hon  John  I.  Hall,  afterwards  an  assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  The  purposes  of 
this  committee  were  advertised  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
Meetings  were  held  not  only  in  Atlanta  but  also  in  New 
York;  and,  after  an  impartial  hearing,  in  whicli  all  the 
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facts  were  sifted  and  all  the  parties  at  interest  ven- 
exmined,  the  committee  submitted  a  report,  whicli  was 
adopted  by  the  Le^slature,  relieving  the  State  of  au 
incabns  in  the  way  of  illegal  bonds  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars.  In  recognition  of  the  patriotic  service  which 
he  thus  roidered  to  the  State,  Mr.  McMillan,  in  the  fall 
of  1874,  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congre.«s 
in  his  district  over  the  great  orator  of  Reconstruction, 
Benjamin  H.  Hill ;  and,  in  the  election  which  ensued,  he 
swept  the  field  by  a  majority  of  5,500  over  his  Republican 
opponent  Bnt  the  irony  of  fate  lurked  in  these  splendid 
laurels.  On  January  14,  1875,  not  quite  two  months  be- 
fore the  opening  of  Congress,  Mr.  McMillan  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  32 ;  and,  by  a  singular  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  former  competitor,  Mr. 
Hill.  In  the  untimely  passing  of  this  gifted  Georgian 
there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  suggestion  of  the 
brilliant  Hallam  for  whom  Tennyson  wrote  his  "In 
Memoriam."  Mr.  McMillan  was  a  student  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College  in  Virginia  whrai  the  Civil  War  com- 
menced. On  the  eve  of  graduation  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  24th  Georgia  regiment,  commanded  by  his 
fattier,  Colonel  Robert  McMillan ;  but  he  subsequently  be- 
came a  Captain  in  the  2Dd  Georgia  battalion  of  Sharp 
Shooters. 


His  father.  Colonel  Robert  McMillan,  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legislator,  who  oame  to  Clarksville 
from  Elberton  in  1851. 


Two  well  known  ante-bellum  members  of  Congress, 
both  of  whom  sprang  from  famous  Savannah  families, 
resided  here — Jabez  Jackson  and  Richard  W.  Haber- 
sham. Little  is  known  of  tJie  former  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  served  in  Congress  from  1835  to  1839.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded him  in  ofBce  and  served  for  two  consecutive  terms. 
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Governor  John  Milledge  of  Augrusta,  married  a  daagliter 
of  Mr.  Habersham. 

Brigadier-General  William  T.  Wofford,  who  com- 
manded the  Department  of  North  Georgia,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  was  a  native  of  Habersham. 

Near  the  present  town  of  Olarkville,  in  1806,  was  bom 
a  noted  Indian  of  mixed  blood — James  D.  Wofford."  The 
English  equivalent  for  his  Cherokee  name  was  "  Womout 
Blanket."  He  sprang  from  the  famous  South  Carolina 
family  of  Woffords  and  was  a  kinsman  of  the  well-known 
Confederate  General.  He  spoke  with  great  ease  both 
EngUsh  and  Cherokee  and  became  a  writer  of  distinc- 
td^n.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  census  enumerator  for 
the  district  of  the  Cherokee  nation  embracing  Toccoa  and 
Hiawassee.  In  1834  he  commanded  one  of  the  largest 
detachments  of  emigrants,  en  route  to  the  West,  on  the 
eve  of  the  general  removal.  His  knowledge  of  tribal 
antecedants  was  vast  He  was  educated  at  the  Valley 
Town  Mission  school  under  the  Reverend  Evan  Jones  and 
just  before  the  adoption  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  he 
finished  the  translation  into  phonetic  Cherokee  spelling 
of  a  Sunday  School  speller.  His  grandfather,  Colonel 
Wofford,  was  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution ;  and, 
shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  he  estab- 
lished a  colony  in  Upper  Georgia  known  as  "Wofford's 
Settlement."  It  was  subsequently  found  to  be  within  the 
Indian  boundaries  and  was  acquired  by  special  pur(^a8e 
in  1804.  The  name  of  this  pioneer  was  affixed  to  the 
treaty  of  Holston,  in  1794,  as  a  witness  for  the  State  of 
Georgia.  On  the  maternal  side,  James  D.  Wofford  was 
of  mixed  Cherokee  and  Nat<^ez  stock,  together  with  a 
strain  of  white  blood,  and  his  mother  was  a  cousin  of 
Seqnoya.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Nun-ne-hi,  or 
Cherokee  Immortals,  notwithstanding  his  education,  and 
was  an  anthority  on  myths  and  legends.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  1896,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  ninety  years. 


I  ofMn   InoorraaUr   apcUad    "WaSord". 
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Created  by  L«sislallve  Act,  December  IE,  ISIS,  out  ot  trMLty  Unds 
acquired  trom  tbe  Cherokees  \o  the  same  year.  Named  tot  Dr.  lotnan 
Hall,  one  ot  the  signers  or  the  Declarailon  ot  Independence  from  Oeorcia 
OalneBvlUe,  the  county>seal.  named  for  a  local  Camlly.  according  to  some 
authorities;  for  Oen.  El  P.  Gaines,  ot  the  United  States  anny,  accordinc 
to  others.     The   (orroer  la   probably   correct. 

Dr.  Lyman  Hall  was  a  native  of  Wallingford,  Conn., 
in  which  New  England  town  he  waa  bom  on  April,  12, 
1724.  When  a  yonng  man  he  came  to  Dorchester,  S.  C, 
where  he  identified  himself  with  the  famous  Puritan 
colony  which  later  crossed  into  Georgia  and  formed  what 
is  known  as  the  Midway  settlement  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
John.  He  was  an  active  physician  who,  sympathizing 
with  the  Boston  sufferers,  in  the  outrages  of  1774,  b^an 
openly  to  advocate  independence  of  England ;  and,  before 
the  rest  of  the  Province  was  ready  to  send  delegates,  he 
was  dispatched  by  his  constituents  to  tbe  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  in  which  body  he  sat  as  an 
accredited  delegate  from  the  Parish  of  St.  John.  Later, 
when  joined  by  other  delegates,  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Lidependence  on  behalf  of  Georgia,  together  with 
Bntton  Gwinnett  and  George  "Walton,  His  property  at 
Sunbnry,  having  been  confiscated  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment, he  removed  to  the  North,  where  he  resided  until 
1782,  when  he  returned  to  the  South  and  settled  in  Savan- 
nah to  practice  medicine.  But  he  was  almost  immediately 
called  to  occupy  the  office  of  Governor,  a  post  of  honor 
which  he  filled  for  one  term.  Subsequently  be  became 
judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  Chatham,  after  which  he 
settled  on  a  plantation,  at  Shell  Bluff,  in  the  connty  of 
Burke,  where,  on  October  19,  1790,  he  died.  His  remains 
were  placed  in  a  brick  vault  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  river,  but  were  taken  to  Augusta  in  1848  and  buried 
under  the  monument  erected  to  the  Georgia  Signers. 


"When  the  remains  of  Dr.  Hall  were  taken  from  the 
tomb  at  Shell  Bluff  for  re-interment  in  Augnata,  the  mar- 
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ble  slab  embedded  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  vanlt  vas 
transmitted  to  the  corporate, authorities  of  the  town  of 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  the  old  home  of  Dr.  Hall,  where  it 
1b  still  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  the  illnstrions  patriot. 
The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows: 


Beneath  thia  Stone  rest  the  Bemaiiu  of  the  Hon. 
LYMAN  HAIX,  Esq.,  fonneri^  OoTernor  of  thia  State, 
who  departed  this  life  the  ISth  of  Oct.,  1790,  in  the 
STth  Ymt  of  hie  Age.  lu  the  Cause  of  America  he  wu 
uniformly  a  Patriot.  In  the  incumbent  duties  of  a 
Husband  and  a  Father,  he  acquitted  himself  nith  affec- 
tioQ  and  tendernees.  But,  Header,  above  all,  know  from 
thia  inacription  that  he  left  this  probationary  scene  as 
a  True  Christian  and  an  Honest  Unn. 

"To  these,  so  mourned  in  death,  so  loved  in  life, 
The  childless  Parent  and  the  widowed  Wife, 
With  tears  inscribe  thia  monumental  Stone 
That  holds  his  Ashes  and  expects  her  own." 


Brenau.  Gainesville  is  the  seat  of  Brenau  College,  an  in- 
stitution of  note  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  ladies.  It  was  chartered  in  1878  as  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Seminary,  with  the  following  board  of  trustees — 
0.  B.  Thompson.  J.  W.  Bailey,  D.  G.  Candler,  D.  E.  BMiks, 
"W.  C.  "Wilkes,  David  E.  Butler  and  W.  P.  Price.  Dr.  "W.  C. 
Wilkes,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  was 
chosen  by  the  board  to  serve  as  the  first  president.  He 
died  in  1886  and  Professor  A.  W,  VanHoose  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  Under  the  new  president,  there  wtaa  a 
fresh  infusion  of  life,  and  plans  for  enlarging  the  school 
were  discussed.  But  the  educational  era  had  not  yet 
dawned.  T^e  support  of  the  denomination  failed  to 
materialize.  The  indebtedness  of  the  institution  increas- 
ed ;  and  finally  the  board  accepted  a  proposition  from  P,ro- 
fessor  VanHoose  to  assume  this  obligation  provided  the 
title  to  the  property  should  be  vested  in  himself.  This 
was  in  1890,  at  which  time  the  name  of  the  instatntion  was 
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changed  to  the  Georgia  Female  SemmaxT'  and  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Dr.  H.  J.  Pearce,  then  presi- 
dent of  tiie  Columbus  (Qa.)  Female  College,  purdiased 
a  half  interest  and  became  associate  president.  In  the 
summer  of  1893  a  new  dormitory  was  erected,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  improvements  and  extensions 
which  have  continued  each  year  until  the  present,  at 
which  time  the  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South. 

In  1900  Dr.  Pearce  arranged  for  a  leave  of  absence 
and  spent  three  years  in  Germany  and  France  studying 
tiie  problems  of  education  and  subjects  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  philosophy. 

At  this  time  also  the  name  was  changed  from  Georgia 
Female  Seminary  and  Conservatory  of  Music  to  Brenau 
College-Conservatory.  In  1909  Dr.  Pearce  purchased  the 
interest  of  Professor  VanHoose  and  assumed  entire 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  According  to 
Dr.  Pearce,  the  name  "Brenau"  is  a  hybrid  expression 
formed  by  combining  an  abbreviation  of  the  German 
word  "brennen",  to  bum,  with  the  Latin  word  "aurum" 
signifying  gold.  Thus  the  word  Brenau  means  gold  puri- 
fied or  refined. 


Riverside,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  some 
two  miles  from  Gainesville,  is  a  young  but  flourishing 
military  school  for  boys. 


Lula,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State,  was  named  for  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Ferdinand  Phinizy,  of  Athens.  She  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  the  noted  occulist  of 
Atlanta. 
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In  the  center  of  the  town  square  at  G-ainesville  stands 
a  handaome  Confederate  monnment  unveiled  on  Jan.  7, 
1909  by  Longstreet  chapter,  U.  D.  C.  The  solid  pedestal 
of  jnarble  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  private  soldier 
portrayed  by  the  scalptor  in  the  act  of  firing  his  musket. 
The  monnment  is  a  real  work  of  art.  Next  to  the  new 
post  office  building  an  exquisite  memorial  fountain  has 
recently  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Colonel 
C.  C.  Sanders,  for  whom  the  local  chapter  of  Children 
of  the  Confederacy  was  named.  Philanthropist,  finan- 
cier, soldier,  and  public-spirited  citizen,  Colonel  Sanders 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  Gainesville.  The 
fountain  is  enclosed  by  marble  columns  forming  a  cir- 
cular pavillion,  classic  in  design,  and  bears  the  following 
tender  inscription: 


1840-1008.     Erected  bj  the  C.  C.  Sanders  Chapter 
Children  of  the  Confederacy. 

"He  left  sweet  memorieH  in  the  hearts  of  men 
And  climbed  to  0«d  on  little  children's  love." 


Two  of  the  daughters  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
were  bom  in  Gainesville,  at  the  home  of  an  aunt,  Mrs. 
Brown.  The  historic  old  home  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Hotel  Princeton  facing  the  town  square.  The 
fact  that  an  inn  bearing  this  name  should  occupy  the 
same  ground  in  after  years  is  a  coincidence  worthy 
of  note. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Hall  were:  William  H.  Dick- 
son, E.  Donegan,  Joseph  Wilson,  John  Bates,  B.  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Armour,  Joseph  Gailey,  T.  Terrell,  John  Millar, 
D.  Wafford,  M.  Moore,  W.  Blake,  Joseph  Read,  R.  Young, 
J.  McConnell,  R.  Winn,  Thomas  Wilson,  William  Cobb, 
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N.  Garrison,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Barrett,  E.  Cowen, 
A.  Thompson,  Jesse  Dobbs,  James  Abercrombie,  and 
Solomon  Peake. 


Henry  Peeples,  a  merchant,  settled  in  Hall  when  the 
county  was  first  organized,  bat  later  in  life  removed  to 
South  Georgia.  His  son.  Judge  Bichard  H.  Peeples,  was 
Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Nashville  for  sixteen  years. 
Judge.  Cincinnatus  Peeples  spent  his  boyhood  in  Hall. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
mayor  of  the  town.  He  also  represented  Clarke  in  the 
Legislature.    He  then  removed  to  Atlanta. 

Ira  Gaines  and  Radford  Grant-  were  both  early  set- 
tlers of  Hall. 

Joseph  Thompson  came  by  private  conveyance  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia  and  settled  in  this  section  before  the 
removal  of  the  Indians.  He  owned  and  operated  the 
first  tobacco  factory  in  Georgia.  As  a  captain  of  indus- 
try he  was  a  pathfinder  and  a  pioneer.  The  enterprise 
failed  for  the  reason  that  he  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  times.    He  afterwards  removed  to  Alabama. 

Patrick  O'Connor,  an  Irishman,  Inred  to  America  by 
tales  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  Georgia's  gold  mines, 
embarked  upon  the  Atlantic  in  a  sail  boat,  which  was 
ninety  ways  in  crossing  the  waters.  He  became  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Hall.  According  to  Governor  Candler, 
he  owned  the  first  six-mule  team  in  the  county  and  built 
one  of  the  first  two-story  houses.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  1861  five  of  his  sons  went  into  the  army  to 
fight  for  the  Confederacy,  and  there  were  no  better  sol- 
diers. Patrick  O'Connor,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  first  post- 
masters of  Gainesville.  He  was  also  at  one  time  a  mer- 
chant in  Dahlon^a.  He  came  to  Atlanta  in  1862.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
women  of  Georgia. 
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Joseph  T.  Winters,  a  patriot  of  '76,  was  granted  a 
Federal  pension  in  1848  while  living  in  Hall,  at  which 
time  he  was  an  octogenarian. 


Hall's  Distinguished     One  of  the  most  illustrious  soldiers 
Residents.  of  the  Civil  War  was  for  years  a 

resident  of  Gainesville— Lieu  tenant- 
General  James  Longstreet.  His  commission  antedated 
Stonewall  Jackson's;  and,  throufrhout  the  entire  struggle, 
he  commanded  the  celebratod  First  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  a  veteran  of  two  great 
conflicts — the  War  with  Mexico  and  the  War  hetween 
the  States.  Gen.  Longstreet  devoted  his  last  years  to 
writing  his  masterful  work  entitled :  "From  (Jettysbnrg 
to  Appomattox, "  in  whioh  volume  incidentally  he  defends 
his  part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  old  soldier  was 
survived  by  his  gifted  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Longstreet, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  his  office  as  post- 
master of  Gainesville,  has  fallen.  Mrs.  Longstreet  has 
published  a  splendid  volume  in  defence  of  her  husband 
entitled:  "Lee  and  Longstreet  at  High  Tide." 


Dr.  Richard  Banks,  a  noted  ante-bellum  surgeon,  re- 
moved to  Gainesville  from  Elbertoii,  in  1832,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  anhonorol  rcsidfnt  of  Hall. 
He  is  today  memorialized  by  om-  of  (he  counties  of 
Georgia. 

Here  lived  Governor  Allen  D.  Candler,  who  repre- 
sented the  State  in  Congress  from  188?  to  1891;  who 
succeeded  General  Philip  Cook  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  from  1894  to  1898 ;  and  who  filled  the  gubernato- 
rial chair  of  Georgia  from  1898  to  1902.  On  relinquishing 
the  reins  of  office,  Governor  Candler  rendered  the  State 
an  important  service  in  compiling  Georgia's  Colonial, 
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Bevolutionary,  and  Confederate  Becords.  During  the 
Civil  War,  he  waa  a  gallant  Confederate  officer,  retiring 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Gov- 
ernor Candler  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  Gainesville,  an 
office  which  was  also  held  by  his  distinguished  father, 
Daniel  Q.  Candler. 

Cktvemor  James  M.  Smith,  though  identified  ia  life 
with  Colombus,  is  in  death  associated  with  Gainesville, 
where  he  occnpies  an  unmarked  grave  in.beantiful  Alta 
Vista  cemetery,  surrounded  by  the  peaks  of  the  Blue 
Eidge  mountains.  Governor  Smith  was  twice  married, 
but  died  childless. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bell,  a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress,  who  has  served  the  district  ably  for  eight  years, 
is  a  resident  of  Hall. 


Craatad  by  Legislative  Act.  December  17,  IISS,  trom  WMbinrton  and 
Greeoe  Counties.  Named  lor  the  celebrated  patriot  of  th«  Revolution.  John 
Hancock,  whose  name  beads  the  list  of  Signera  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Inds- 
pendence.  Wtien  tbe  Immortal  scroll  of  freedom  wfts  signed,  in  ITTS,  John 
Hancock  waa  President  of  tbe  Continental  Congreu.  Sparta,  the  county- 
seat,  named  for  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Peloponessus,  once  tbe  rival 
of  tbe  far-famed  city  ot  Atbena.  The  hardihood  of  the  pioneers  In  defying 
the  perils  of  tbe  frontier  sugseated  the  appropriateness  of  tbls  name.  When 
organised  Hancock  Included  a  part  of  Taliaferro. 

Mount  Zion:  The  Says  Gov.  Wm.  J.  Northen,  a  native 
En  of  the  Birch,  of  Hancock:  "In  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Nathan  S.  S. 
Beman,  a  native  of  New  York,  established  a  high  school 
at  Mount  Zion,  in  Hancock  County,  Ga.  This  school  was 
for  both  sexes  and  was  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  the  duties 
of  life  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  more  advanced  classes 
iu  the  few  collies  which  then  existed.  This  school  rap- 
idly gained  celebrity  and  was  easily  the  most  famous  of 
its  day.  Nathan  Beman's  system  was  Draconian.  He 
knew  of  but  one  penalty  for  the  broken  law — ^the  rod; 
and  he  applied  it  to  all  violators,  irrespective  of  age  or 
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condition.  Carlisle  Beman,  a  yonnger  brother  of  Nathan, 
trained  under  the  latter,  acquired  almost  equal  distinc- 
tion, and  later  became  president  of  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity, a  Presbyterian  Bchool  fostered  by  the  Synods  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  ■  He  afterwards 
resigned  his  chair  because  the  trustees  forbade  his  flog- 
ging students  more  advanced  than  the  Sophomore  class.' 


At  Powelton,  the  great  pioneer  Baptist  preacher,  Silas 
Mercer,  organized  one  of  the  most  noted  churches  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Georgia.  Jesse  Mercer,  his 
famous  son,  afterwards:  assumed  pastoral  charge,  and 
under  him  it  became  the  great  religious  rendezvous  of 
the  Baptists.  Here  was  organized  in  1803  "The  General 
Committee"  of  the  church  in  Georgia;  and  here  in  1822 
was  formed  "The  Baptist  State  Convention."^  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  historic  land-marks  of  the  churrfi 
in  this  State.  There  was  also  an  academy  at  Powelton, 
and  in- the  immediate  neighborhood  a  number  of  the  best 
people  of  the  county  were  settled.  Robert  Simms,  a 
patriot  of  the  Revolution,  is  buried  at  the  old  Powelton 
church.    He  died  in  1815. 


The  Grave  <rf  On  a  plantation,  four  miles  west  of 

Governor  Rabun.  Mayfield,  in  a  grave  neglected  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  centnry, 
repose  the  mortal  ashes  of  one  of  Georgia's  most  distin- 
guished Chief -Executives :  Governor  William  Rabun.  It 
was  not  until  the  spring  of  1910  that  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  old  Governor  waa  definitely  ascertained.  At  this 
time  Mr.  E.  A.  Evans,  of  Anderson,  Ala.,  an  old  gMitle- 
man  then  83  years  of  age  was  visiting  Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens, 

>  William  J.  Northan.  In  Man  of  Hftrk  In  Oaorxla.  Tcdume  n. 
'History  of  Uie  B«ptlst  Denomtnfttton  In  aeorgla,  AOwita,  ISSl. 
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at  Mayfield.  In  company  witfti  the  latter  Mr.  Evans  who 
formerly  owned  the  plantation,  visited  the  old  burial 
ground;  and,  without  the  least  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
locating  Governor  Babun  's  tomb.  Thereupon  Mr.  Stevens 
for  future  identification  marked  the  grave  with  an  iron 
bar,  whidi  he  has  since  replaced  with  a  more  substantial 
marker.  The  burial  place  of  Governor  Babun  was  long 
unknown  and  except  for  ttie  timely  visit  of  Mr.  Evans  it 
might  never  have  been  discovered.  The  State  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Stevens  for  seizing  an  opportunity  to  locate  the 
old  Governor's  grave  and  to  resolve  the  doubt  in  question. 
The  town  of  Mayfield  was  named  for  an  old  plantation 
acquired  in  this  part  of  the  State  by  the  once  noted  Judge 
Wm.  Stith,  of  Savannah,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  at  wbich  time  it  formed  a  part  of  Warren.  The 
famous  Judiciary  Act  of  1799  has  been  credited  to  Judge 
Stith's  pen.  The  father  of  Mr.  Stevens  became  in  after 
years  the  purchaser  of  this  plantation  within  the  original 
limits  of  wihich  lie  tihe  almost  forgotten  remains  of  Gov- 
ernor William  Rabun. 


Hancock  in  the  Quite  a  number  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
Revolution,  diers  settled  in  Hancock  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  with  England. 
One  of  these  was  Henry  Graybill,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  82.  Says  White:  "He  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  but  removed  to  South  Carolina  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Georgia,  where 
he  lived  forty-two  years.  He  was  a  conspicuous  and 
active  man  during  the  contest  which  obtained  our  inde- 
pendence, and  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  country 
the  important  offices  of  surveyor  and  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  was  four  times  elected  by  the  Le^slature  of  this 
State  one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  fifty 
years  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  regular  lodges  in  our  State.  He  sustained 
through  a  long  life  the  most  unblemished  character." 
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Capt.  John  Cook,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  com- 
manded a  company  of  dragoons  under  Col.  Wm.  Wash- 
ingtoD,  lived  in  Hancock. 

Boiling  Hall,  a  veteran  of  the  first  war  for  independ- 
ence, thongh  still  a  beardless  youth  when  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered, lived  for  many  years  in  Hancock,  daring  a 
part  of  wtiich  time  he  represented  the  State  in  Congress. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  died  at 
"Ellerslie,"  his  plantation  near  Montgomery.  The  in- 
scription on  his  monument  gives  the  following  particulars 
in  regard  to  his  career: 


"In  memory  ot  Boiling  E&U,  who  was  bom  in  Din- 
widdle Conntj,  Va.,  on  th«  25tli  dty  of  October,  1767, 
aad  died  at  Ellertlie,  hia  roBidonee  in  Autauga  Conntj, 
Aia.,  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1836.  He  serred 
when  16  years  old  in  the  Eevoilutionary  War  In  defence 
of  the  righta  of  America." 


Colonel  Hugh  Hall,  Robert  Simms,  and  John  Elpps 
Scott  were  also  on  the  honor  roll  of  patriots.  Absalom 
Harris  (1758-1824  enlisted  at  the  age  of  27  in  Virginia 
He  was  an  early  settler  of  Hancock. 

Among  the  other  veterans  of  the  Eevolution  who  lived 
and  died  in  Hancodt  were:  John  Hamilton,  aged  78; 
Amos  Brantley,  aged  70;  Dr.  Edward  Hood,  aged  71; 
Robert  Flournoy,  aged  62 ;  General  Henry  MitcheU,  aged 
79;  and  General  Epps  Brown,  aged  61.  The  last  two 
became  officers  in  the  State  militia. 


At  Shoulder  Bone,  on  November  3,  1786,  a  treaty  of 
good-will  which  promised  a  termination  of  the  Oconee 
War  was  concluded  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians ;  but  under  the  leadership  of 
the  crafty  Alexander  McGillivray  it  was  repudiated  by 
the  Creeks. 
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Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Hancock  were :  General  Henry 
Mitchell,  Boiling  Hall,  Charles  Abercrombie,  General 
David  Adams,  Henry  Graybill,  Joseph  Bryan,  TOlliam 
Reese,  Jonathan  Adams,  John  Montgomery,  Jacob  Den- 
nis, Archibald  Smith,  T.  Holt,  Thomas  Raines,  James 
Bishop,  Isham  Reese,  M.  Martin,  R.  Clarke,  R.  Shipp,  P, 
Tucker,  L.  Barnes,  W.  "Wyley,  "William  Saunders,  James 
Thomas,  Jesse  Pope,  John  Shivers,  William  Hardwick, 
L.  Tatnm,  and  R.  Moreland. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  he  added  the  following 
names  found  in  a  list  of  accoimts  filed  by  the  executor  of 
the  estate  of  David  Clements,  in  1801,  to- wit:  Joseph 
Maddox,  Abram  Betts,  Samuel  Barron,  George  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Boiling  Hall,  Charles  Abercrombie,  M.  Martin,  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Ridley,  Absalom  Harris,  John  Lewis,  David 
Clements,  Captain  Samuel  Hall,  Dixon  Hall,  Dr.  John 
Pollard,  William  Hardwick,  Peter  Floamoy,  William 
Lawson,  John  Trippe,  James  Lucas,  Jonathan  Davis, 
Simon  Holt,  John  Dowdell,  Alexander  Bellamy,  Lindsay 
Thornton,  Isaac  Evans,  John  Shackelford,  Robert  Tucker, 
John  Hall,  William  Harper,  Thomas  Winn,  Dr.  R.  Lee, 
James  Lamar,  Thomas  Lamar,  Peterson  Thweat,  Job 
Taylor,  Duncan  McLean,  R.  Respess,  Dudley  Hargrove, 
Robert  Montgomery,  Seth  Parham,  Homer  Holt,  James 
Huff,  Philip  Tamer,  Thomas  Bird,  Francis  Lawson, 
Thomas  Glenn,  Gabe  Lewis,  Dnvid  Lewis,  Josiah  Ijewis, 
Archibald  Lewis,  Little  Reese,  John  Freeman,  William 
Lewis,  Isaac  Dennis,  John  Dudley,  Thomas  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Kelly,  Isaac  Dunegan,  John  Dyer,  William  Johnson, 
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Malaei  Brantley,  Francis  Lewis,  George  Lewis,  Geoi^ 
Weatherby,  Jolm  Perkins,  James  Pamell,  Thomas  Broad- 
nax,  John  Cain,  Joseph  Middlebrooks,  H.  Jones,  K. 
Tredewell,  Woodruff  Scott,  John  Sasnett,  James  Bonner, 
IshamWest,  Thomas  Carney,  Isaac  Wilson,  John  Brewer, 
Thomas  Carter,  Drnry  Thweat,  James  Arthur,  Daniel 
Melson,  S.  Parham,  Harris  Brantley,  William  Hatcher, 
C.  Leonard,  W.  Collier,  C.  R.  Bonner,  S.  Kirk,  Isbam 
Lloyd,  Andrew  Jeter,  Isham  Askew,  James  Childs,  Joel 
Reese,  Thomas  Pentecost,  James  Hamilton,  William 
Powell,  Ben  Harper,  E.  Bomar,  and  Robert  Simmons. 
Eight  generations  of  the  noted  Battle  family  are 
buried  in  Hancock.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
Peter  Northen,  the  Governor's  grandfather,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  settled  at  Powelton. 


Hancock's  Noted     Settled  by  a  superior  class  of  people. 
Residents,  Hancock  became  at  once  a  county  of 

splendid  schools  and  of  great  planta- 
tions ;  and  from  the  virile  stock  which  peopled  this  fertile 
region  in  pioneer  days  there  flowered  a  host  of  noted 


Here  lived  Dr.  William  Terrell,  a  wealthy  physician 
and  a  prominent  man  of  affairs,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
Georgians  to  endow  the  State  University  at  Athens.  The 
county  of  Terrell  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Absalom  H.  Chappell,  a  member  of  Congress,  a  jurist, 
and  an  author,  was  born  in  Hancock.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  Columbus.  Colonel  Chappell,  when  qnite  an 
old  man,  published  a  volume  of  rare  interest  entitled: 
"Miscellanies  of  Georgia." 

Four  miles  from  Sparta,  the  great  Bishop  George  P. 
Pierce  established  his  country  home  at  a  place  which  he 
called  "Sunshine";  and  here  his  reverend  father,  Dr. 
Lovick  Pierce,  closed  his  long  and  useful  career,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 
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Near  Bishop  Pierce,  at  a  place  which  he  called 
"Bockhy",  lived  the  noted  author,  Kichard  Malcolm 
Johnston.  Here  he  opened  a  school  for  boys  which  be 
conducted  with  great  snccesa  until  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  Later  he  removed  to  Baltimore  where  he  founded 
an  institution  which  he  called  Pen  Lucy,  in  memory  of 
a  little  daughter  whose  grave  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
Georgia.  But  he  abandoned  teaching  after  a  few  years 
and  began  to  write  the  famous  Dakesboro  Tales,  descrip- 
tive of  ante-bellum  life  in  Hancock. 


Near  Powelton  lived  Governor  William  Babon,  a 
Chief-Executive  whose  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  State 
is  well  attested  by  his  famous  controversy  with  General 
Andrew  Jackson.  Two  daughters  survived  the  old  Gov- 
ernor, one  of  whom,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  a  promi- 
nent physician.  Dr.  Larkin  Bass ;  the  other,  Jane,  married 
Thomias  Neal,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  Ebom  this 
latter  union  sprang  Mrs.  William  J.  Northen. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  county  the  great  Jesse  Mercer 
was  at  one  time  settled  as  a  pastor. 

Two  distinguished  members  of  Congress  before  the 
war  lived  at  Sparta — Boiling  Hall  and  Charles  E. 
Haynes. 

it'or  a  short  period,  when  a  lad,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 
resided  in  Hancock  where  his  father,  Henry  Colquitt,  was 
an  early  settler. 

Here  also  Governor  Charles  J.  McDonald  spent  a  few 
years  of  his  early  boyhood. 

General  John  Coflfee,  a  noted  Indian  fighter  and  a 
member  of  Congress,  lived  at  one  time  in  Hancock,  where 
his  father  settled  in  1780. 

Judge  Linton  Stephens,  one  of  Georgia's  most  illus- 
trious sons,  lived  at  Sparta.  He  was  a  half-brother  of 
tihe  Great  Commoner  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  (Georgia  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.    For  several 
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months  be  commaaded  a  regiment  in  the  field.  His  coura- 
geous example  during  the  days  of  Beconstruction  has 
forever  endeared  him  to  Georgians.  Judge  Stephens 
occupies  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  front  yard  of  his  old 
home  in  Sparta. 


David  W.  Lewis,  the  first  president  of  the  North 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  lived  here 
for  years.  Colonel  Lewis  was  a  distinguished  Confed- 
erate Congressman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Dixon  H.  Lewis,  a  power  in  Georpa  politics  before 
the  war,  resided  in  Sparta. 

Charles  W.  DuBose,  a  distinguished  ante-bellum  law- 
yer and  legislator,  lived  here.  His  wife,  Catharine  Anne, 
a  gifted  woman,  wrote  a  story  entitled:  "The  Pastor's 
Household",  besides  a  niunber  of  poems. 

Here  lived  Judge  Eli  Baxter,  and  Judge  James 
Thoipas,  noted  jurists. 

Judge  Seaborn  Reese,  a  member  of  Congress  after 
the  war,  resided  in  Sparta. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  of  Georgia's  ante-bellum  edu- 
cators taught  at  Mount  Zion — Nathan  S.  S.,  and  Carlisle 
P.  Beman. 

Governor  "William  J.  Nortftien,  on  completing  his 
studies  at  Mercer,  settled  in  Hancock,  his  father's  old 
honw.  For  years  he  conducted  the  famous  academy  at 
Mount  Zion.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  became  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  town  of  Ktzgerald  in  south  Georgia  was  established 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Governor  Northen, 
who,  on  leaving  the  executive  mansion  became  the  head 
of  a  State  bureau  of  immigration.  He  edited  a  work 
entitled  "Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia";  and,  on  the  death 
of  Governor  Candler,  in  1911,  was  made  the  compiler  of 
the  State  Reeo^rds.  One  of  the  purest  of  Georgia's  public 
men,  he  has  always  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness.    The  State  Normal  School  at  Athens 
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and  the  Georgia  Noimal  and  Industrial  College  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  were  establielied  during  his  administration  as 
Governor. 


Created  by  LeKlalaUve  Act,  January  2S,  1£SS,  from  Folk  and  Carroll 
CouatI«a.  Named  for  Gen.  HuKh  A.  Haralson,  an  officer  of  the  8tat«  rollitla, 
whose  dlatlnsulBhed  servlees  were  rewarded  with  a  seat  In  Congxees.  Buoh- 
anan,  the  cotmty-aeat,  named  for  James  Buchanan,  the  last  Democratia 
President  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

Major-General  Hugh  A.  Haralson  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  public  life  of  Georgia,  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  native  of  Greene  County, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  born  on  November  13,  1805,  and,  after 
graduating  from  the  State  University,  at  Athens,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
being  still  short  of  twenty-one.  For  the  practice  of  his 
profession  he  located  at  LaGrange,  Ga.,  where  he  arose 
almost  at  a  single  bound  to  the  front.  At  first  a  Whig, 
General  Haralson  separated  from  his  associates  when 
the  party  advocated  a  bank  of  the  United  States  as  a 
remedy  for  existing  evils.  He  then  became  a  Democrat; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Georgia  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  Whig  ticket  in  1840,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  two  years  later.  Before  his  term  expired, 
the  State  was  divided  for  the  first  time  into  Congressional 
districts;  and  the  Whigs  having  organized  his  own — the 
fourth — his  defeat  seemed  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  he  was  triumphantly  returned  to  Congress,  and  again 
re-elected  in  1846.  General  Haralson  was  an  ardent 
ohampion  of  State  Eights.  Fond  of  military  life  he  organ- 
ized a  company  for  the  protection  of  his  home  town 
during  the  Indian  troubles  and  by  reason  of  his  services 
to  the  State  he  was  given  the  rank  of  Major-General  in 
the  State  militia.  General  John  B.  Gordon  and  Chief- 
Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  both  married  daughters  of 
Hugh  A.  Haralson.     The  latter  died  at  his  home,  in 
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LaGrange,  Ga.,  on  Sept.  25, 1854,  while  Btill  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  local  cemetery,  where 
his  grave  is  marked  hy  a  handsome  monnment. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Carroll  and  Polk,  from  which  ooon- 
ties  Haralson  was  formed. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added:  Capt.  W.  J. 
Head,  B.  B.  Walton,  Martin  Ayers,  William  Gamer,  L. 
B.  Eaves,  C.  C.  Eaves,  William  Snmmerville,  George  R. 
Hamilton,  William  J.  Brown,  Dr.  William  Gaulding,  Dr. 
D.  B.  Head,  James  R.  Head,  John  K.  Holoombe,  Sr., 
John  K.  Holcombe,  Jr.,  Seaborn  Goldin,  Dr.  W.  F.  Goldin, 
A.  J.  Hunt,  William  L.  Kelley,  Joe  W.  Kelley,  Dr.  B.  B. 
Hutcheson,  William  Johnson,  Sr.,  William  Johnson,  Jr., 
William  Morgan,  Benjamin  F.  Morgan,  and  Andrew  J. 
Stewart. 


John  Rowell,  a  patriot  of  76,  is  buried  in  Haralson. 


HARRIS 

Created  by  LeslBlatlve  Act,  December  H,  1B2T,  tiont  Troup  Euid  Uns- 
coKee  Counties.  Named  for  Hon.  CharleB  HarrlB,  ol  Savannah,  a  noted 
lawyer  et  tbe  earlj'  ante-bellum  period,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Lachlaa  Mclntoah.  Hamilton,  the  county-seat,  named  (or  Qeorge  W.  Hamil- 
ton, a  hlKb  tarin  Democrat  of  South  Carolina.  Bome  ot  his  kinsmen  ol  thli 
name  were  Bmaog  the  earliest  pioneer  settlers. 

Charles  Harris  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Savannah 
who  took  little  part  in  politics.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  in  1772  but  his  early  education 
was  obtained  in  France.  He  came  to  Savannah  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and,  entering  the  law  office  of  Samuel 
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Stirk,  he  eventually  reached  the  top  round  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  declined  an  unsolicited  election  to  the 
judgeship;  and,  when  both  the  Clarke  and  the  Crawford 
parties  united  npon  him  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
he  modestly  refused  the  proffered  toga,  notwithstanding 
the  unique  character  of  the  compliment.  He  died  in 
Savann^,  on  March  13,  1827,  at  the  age  of  55  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  Colonial  Cemetery,  near  General  Lach- 
lan  Mcintosh.  He  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  nobility  of  England. 


King's  Gap.  Says  Chappell:  "King's  Gap,  in  the  Pine 
Mountain,  a  few  miles  above  Hamilton,  in 
Harris  County,  on  the  road  to  Greenville,  is  the  last 
memento  now  remaining  of  a  set  of  Indian  trails  which, 
in  various  directions,  perforated  the  region  between  the 
Flint  and  the  Chattahoochee."  Colonel  Chappell  once 
took  one  of  these  trails,  in  1827,  when  visiting  the  country 
north  of  Pine  Moimtain,  on  the  way  to  Bullsboro,  the 
county-seat  of  Coweta.  He  was  lost  in  the  wilderness, 
hut  found  some  one  who  told  him  of  another  trail  which 
led  up  the  Chattahoochee.  Pine  Mountain,  a  noted  ridge, 
whidi  penetrates  Harris  and  runs  into  Meriwether,  is 
one  hundred  miles  nearer  the  sea  than  any  other  ridge 
of  the  same  height. 


Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Harris,  according 
to  White,  were:  Anderson  Redding, 
T.  Jones,  W.  C.  Osbom,  A.  Johnson,  Joseph  Davis,  B.  D. 
Hines,  Thomas  Hall,  B.  Johnson,  A.  Goodman,  S.  Hney, 
James  Ramsey,  John  White,  Judge  Wellborn,  General 
Low,  R.  Mobbley,  Nathaniel  H.  Barton,  William  White- 
head, Thomas  Whitehead,  Lewis  Winn,  John  J.  Harper, 
Thomas  L.  Jackson,  Jackson  Harwell,  Stringer  Gibson, 
John  Mitchell,  Julius  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Mahone. 
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To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added:  Joseph  J.  HamU- 
ton,  Calvin  J.  Brannon,  Henry  Kimbrongh,  Isaac  Middle- 
brooks,  Beuben  R.  Mobley,  A.  J.  Burt,  Jesse  Cox,  D.  P. 
Hill,  Nicholas  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Spivey,  Thomas 
Bowles,  Adger  S.  Klllson,  Dr.  Erastns  C.  Hood,  Martin 
Cochran,  S.  C.  Goodman,  W.  J,  Hudson,  David  Jenkins, 
John  P.  Jenkins,  Thomas  MeGee,  Henry  J.  Lowe,  TiUman 
Pearee  and  H.  D.  Williams.  The  Pattillos  were  also 
established  in  the  county  at  an  early  date.  William  P. 
Pattillo,  a  generous  benefactor  of  Emory  College,  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  insur- 
ance world,  was  born  here. 


■James  N.  Bigbee,  a  patriot  of  '76,  was  granted  a  Fed- 
eral pension  while  a  resident  of  Harris,  in  1847,  at  which 
time  he  was  near  the  century  mark. 


On  March  20,  1828,  at  Hamilton,  Judge  Walter  T. 
Colquitt  presiding,  the  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court 
was  hdd  in  Harris.  N.  H.  Baden  was  elected  derk,  an 
office  whidi  he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  The  following 
pioneer  citizens  qualified  as  Grand  Jurors :  George  W. 
Rogers,  William  Heard,  J.  Bass,  James  Loflin,  George 
Chatham,  George  H.  Bryan,  Silvester  Naramore,  Bennett 
Williams,  Edward  D.  Ferryman,  Boiling  Smith,  Stephen 
Curvin,  William  Watts,  Levi  Etszell,  Burwell  Blat^mon, 
Thomas  G.  Bedell,  John  D.  Johnson,  Drury  Kendridt, 
John  Jordan,  Thomas  Mahone,  Eeuben  R.  Mobbley,  Ben- 
jamin Meddows,  William  Peel,  John  S.  Beckham. 


Men  of  Note.    Two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Georgia  once  practiced  law  at  Hamilton: 

Judge  Martin  J.  Crawford  and  Judge  Mark  H.  Bland- 
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ford.  They  afterwards  removed  to  ColumbuB.  Colonel 
J.  N.  Ramsey,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
and  a  gallant  oGScer  in  the  field,  was  born  in  Harris.  He 
delivered  the  address  at  the  first  Memorial  Day  exercises 
ever  held.  Judge  Porter  Ingram,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  lived  at  one  time  in  Hamilton.  This 
was  also  for  several  years  the  home  of  Judge  Marshall 
J.  Wellborn  who,  after  serving  Georgia  on  the  Bench 
and  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  became  a 
noted  Baptist  preacher.  Here  lived  two  widely  known 
lawyers :  J.  M.  Mobley  and  L.  L.  Stanford.  The  present 
ordinary  of  Harris,  Judge  Cooper  Williama,  who  holds 
a  record  for  continuous  service  in  office,  is  a  well-known 
and  much  beloved  Georgian.  Colonel  D.  B.  Hamilton,  a 
noted  lawyer  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  a  town 
named  for  his  family. 


Created  by  LeglBlative  Act,  December  T.  IBGS.  from  parts  o(  three 
counties:  Sibert.  Franklin,  and  Madison.  Named  for  the  famous  heroine 
of  the  Revolution,  Nancy  Hart,  whose  bold  exploits  occurred  In  this  lectlon 
of  Oeorgla.  Hart  enjoys  the  somewhat  unique  dlsllccllon  of  being  the  only 
oonnty  In  OeorKla  and  one  of  the  few  counties  In  the  United  States  oamad 
for  a  woman.  Hartwell,  the  county-seat,  likewise  named  tor  Nancr  Hart. 
The  dead  town  of  Hartford,  on  the  Ocmulgee  River.  In  Pulaski  County,  was 
also  a  memarlBl  to  this  celebrated  Oeorgla  war-qneen. 

Nancy  Hart:  An  During  the  year  1825  there  appeared 
Early  Sketcb.  in  the  eolnmna  of  a  Milledgeville 
paper  what  is  probably  the  oldest 
extant  biography  of  the  Georgia  war  queen.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  unknown  but  the  account  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Nancy  Hart,  with  her  husband,  settled  before 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  a  few  miles  above  the  ford 
on  Broad  River,  known  by  the  name  of  Fishdam  Ford 
in  Elbert  County,  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  near  a  very 
extensive  canebrake.  An  apple  orchard  still  remains  to 
point  out  the  spot.  In  altitude,  Mrs.  Hart  was  almost 
Patagonian,  remarkably  well  limbed  and  muscular,  and 
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marked  by  nature  with  prominent  features.  She  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  graces  of  motion  which  a  poetical 
eye  might  see  in  the  heave  of  the  ocean  wave  or  in  the 
change  of  the  snmmer  cloud;  nor  did  her  cheeks — I  wilt 
not  speak  of  her  nose — exhibit  the  rosy  tints  which  dwell 
on  the  brow  of  the  evening  or  play  on  the  gilded  bow. 
No  one  claims  for  her  throat  that  it  was  lined  with  fiddle 
strings.  The  dreadful  seonrge  of  beauty,  the  small-pox, 
had  set  its  seal  upon  her  face.  She  was  called  a  hard 
swearer,  was  cross-eyed  and  cross-grained,  but  was  never- 
theless a  sharp  shooter.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  see  her  in  fnU  pursuit  of  the  stag.  The  huge  antlers 
which  hnng  aronnd  her  cabin  or  upheld  her  trusty  gun, 
gave  proof  of  her  skill  in  gunnery ;  and  the  white  comb, 
drained  of  its  honey,  and  hnng  up  for  ornament,  testified 
to  her  powers  in  bee-finding.  Many  can  bear  witness  to 
her  magical  art  in  the  mazes  of  cookery,  for  she  was  able 
to  prepare  a  pumpkin  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  days 
in  the  week.  She  was  extensively  known  and  employed 
for  her  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  various  kinds  of 
ailments.  Bnt  her  skill  took  an  even  wider  range,  for 
the  tmt  is  well  known  that  she  held  a  tract  of  land  by  the 
safe  tenure  of  a  first  survey,  which  sihe  made  on  the 
Sabbath,  hatchet  in  hand. ' ' 

"Bnt  she  was  most  remarkable  for  her  military  feats. 
When  the  clouds  of  war  gathered,  Nancy's  spirit  rose 
with  the  tempest  She  proved  herself  a  friend  to  her 
country,  ready  to  do  or  die.  All  accused  of  Whigism  had 
to  swing.  The  lily-livered  Mr.  Hart  was  not  the  last  to 
seek  safety  in  the  canebrake  with  his  neighbors.  They 
kept  up  a  prowling  sort  of  life,  occasionally  sallying 
forth  in  a  kmd  of  predatory  style.  The  Tories  at  length 
determined  to  beat  the  brake  for  them.  However,  they 
concluded  to  give  Mrs.  Hart  a  call ;  and  while  there  they 
ordered  a  repast.  Nancy  soon  had  the  materials  for  a 
good  feast  spread  before  them :  the  smoking  venison,  the 
hasty  hoe-cake,  and  the  fresh  honey  comb.  These  were 
sufficient  to  prove  the  appetite  of  a  gorged  epicure.  They 
simultaneously    stacked    arms    and    seated   themselves, 
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when,  quick  as  thought,  the  dauatless  Mrs.  Hart  seized 
one  of  the  guns,  cocked  it,  and  with  a  blazing  oath, 
declared  that  she  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first 
man  who  offered  to  rise  or  to  taste  a  mouthful.  They 
knew  her  character  too  well  to  iinagine  that  she  would 
say  one  thing  and  do  another,  especially  if  it  lay  on  the 
side  of  valor.  *Go,*  said  she  to  one  of  her  sons,  *and 
tell  the  Whigs  that  I  have  taken  sis  d— ^3  Tories. '  They 
sat  still,  each  expecting  to  be  offered  up,  each  bearing 
the  marks  of  disappointed  revenge,  shame  and  unap- 
peased  hunger;  but  they  were  soon  relieved,  and  dealt 
with  according  to  the  rules  of  the  times.  This  heroine 
lived  to  see  her  country  free.  However,  she  found  game 
and  bees  decreasing;  and — to  use  her  own  expression — 
the  country  grew  old  so  fast  that  she  sold  out  her  posses- 
sions in  spite  of  her  husband  and  was  among  the  first  of 
the  pioneers  who  paved  the  way  to  the  wilds  of  the 


The  Hart  Family    The     Harts     were     from     Hillsboro, 
Record.  Orange  County,  N.  C.    Thomas  Hart, 

the  founder  of  the  family  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State,  was  a  merchant  who  married  Susan  Gay. 
The  children  bom  of  this  union  were  as  follows :  Susan, 
Lucretia,  Nancy,  John,  Nathaniel,  and  Thomas,  Jr.  With 
the  two  noted  pioneers,  Daniel  Boone  and  WilHam  John- 
ston, the  elder  Hart  bought  large  tracts  of  land  from 
the  Indians  in  Kentucky  whither  he  removed  his  house- 
hold. Susan  married  a  Price.  Lucretia  became  the  wife 
of  the  renowned  Henry  Clay.  Nancy  married  a  Brown, 
and  her  husband  was  afterwards  United  States  minister 
to  France.  The  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  Jr.,  married 
Jesse  Benton,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Orange, 
N.  C,  and  became  the  mother  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
the  great  pioneer  statesman  and  orator  of  Missouri. 
Nancy  Hart,  the  Georgia  heroine,  belonged  to  tihis  family 


i  The  UIlleilKevllI«  Recorder. 
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of  Harts.  She  came  to  Georgia  from  western  North 
Carolina,  and,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  emigrated 
to  Kentucky,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent.* 


Who  Struck  Billy  It  is  claimed  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
Patterson?  established  local  tradition  that  the 
famous  query  "Who  struclc  Billy  Pat- 
terson?" originated  in  Hart.  The  incident  is  said  to 
have  occurred  several  years  before  the  war  at  a  public 
drill  given  by  the  State  militia.  The  muster-ground  was 
in  a  section  of  the  county  which  then  formed  a  part  of 
Franklin,  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  Upper  Georgia. 
There  was  a  large  crowd  present  to  witness  the  manoeuv- 
ers,  among  which  number  was  the  celebrated  William 
Patterson.  In  a  moment  of  excitement  when  there  was 
something  of  a  tumult  on  the  ground,  an  unknown  party 
dealt  Mr.  Patterson  a  blow  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  escaped  recognition.  The  injured  man  on  re- 
covering sensibility  exclaimed  "Who  struck  Billy  Patter- 
son!" But  no  one  could  tell  him.  Throughout  the  day 
he  continued  to  repeat  this  question,  without  receiving 
an  answer.  Finally  it  crystallized  into  a  phrase  which 
everyone  on  the  ground  was  using;  and,  when  the  crowd 
dispersed  it  was  carried  into  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  a  stranger  In  the  neighborhood. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man.  of  powerful  physique ;  and 
both  of  these  circumstances  invested  the  assault  upon 
him  with  a  certain  dramatic  interest  while  at  the  same 
time  it  inspired  no  doubt  a  wholesome  dread  of  his  wrath. 
According  to  tradition  he  was  the  famous  Wm.  Patterson, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  whose  daughter,  Betty,  married 
Jerome  Bonaparte;  and  owning  property  in  Georgia,  his 


•  The  moat  authorllatlie  acoounta  ot  the  Georgia  heroine  a 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  In  his  "Storlea  of  Georgia,"  New  Tork,  The  Amert- 
can  Book  Co..  IGOS;  and  by  Elizabeth  Ellel,  In  her  "Women  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  <16G1>1  reprinted,  Philadelphia,  George  W.  Jacobs  And  Co.,  IBOO. 
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visit  to  the  State  at  this  time  is  not  without  an  adequate 
explanation.  Says  a  newspaper  article  on  the  subject:* 
"Fully  determined  to  avenge  the  indignity  offered 
him,  Patterson  persisted  in  his  search,  and  subsequently 
offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  name  the  man. 
But  even  this  tempting  halt  elicited  no  response,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  Patterson  died  with  his  dearest  wish 
unfulfilled.  But  he  provided  for  a  posthumous  triumph 
by  leaving  in  his  will  a  codicil  to  the  effect  that  a  legacy 
of  $1,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  person  who,  in  any  future 
time,  should  reveal  the  secret  to  his  executors  or  heirs. 
A  copy  of  this  will  is  said  to  be  on  file  in  the  ordinary's 
office  at  Camesville,  Franklin  County,  Ga."^ 


Halcyondale,  the  plantation  of  Hon.  A.  G.  MeCurry, 
near  Hartwell,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Me- 
Curry's  family  for  over  one  hundred  years.  It  was  from 
this  farm  that  the  cotton  boats  started  to  Augusta  in 
former  days.  At  the  begiunng  of  the  war,  Mr.  McCurry's 
father  lost  a  rich  cargo  caused  by  the  sinking  of  a  vessel 
heavily  loaded  with  cotton. 


■Article  In  the  Atlanta  ConstltutEpn  or  Feb.   12,   IB13,  on  "Mysteries  Dl 

•A  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  mystery  In  1S8S  when  Mra.  Jenny  O. 
Conely,  ot  Athol.  N.  T.,  came  forward  and  announced  (hat  her  tather,  George 
W.  Tlllerton,  struck  the  blow,  but  was  so  terrified  by  the  reports  of  Patter- 
son's  snger  that  he  retired  precipitately  from  the  town,  and  the  family 
ha,TlnK  hearcl  of  the  sum  offered.  Mrs.  Coneley  Implicated  her  father  In 
order  that  she  might  obtain  the  reward.  But  she  failed  even  althouKh  she 
related  very  graphic  details  of  fhe  occurrence  as  told  her  by  her  father. 
Tbere  was  another  claimant  tor  the  honor,  Alban  Smith  Payne,  M,  D„  who 
later  became  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Southern 
Medical  Collese,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  encounter,  according  to  Dr.  Payne's 
statement,  occurred  In  Richmond.  Va.,  in  May.  19S2.  He  says:  "I  struck 
Patterson  because  I  saw  old  tisher  Parsons,  the  surgeon  to  Commodore 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  lying  on  his  bacit  in  the  road,  unable  to  rise,  hia  white 
hair  streaming  In  the  air.  ruthlessly  knocked  there  by  a  brutal  bully,  and  I 
said,  'By  the  eternal,  I  will  hit  you,  my  man,  and  I  will  hit  you  hard.'  And 
I  did."  Dr.  Payne  was  a  close  friend  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^  John  Q. 
Saze  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  Payne,  who, 
it  ia  said.  ODce  knocked  down  George  Washington. 
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"Center  of  the    "Center  of  the  World",  a  locality  three 
World,"  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Hartwell,  is 

one  of  the  ancient  land-marks  of  Upper 
Georgia.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  number  of  Indian 
trails  crossed,  by  reason  of  which  fact  it  became  a  famons 
gathering-place  for  the  red-skins.  Important  cound! 
meetings  were  held  here.  The  region  of  country  aroond 
Hartwell  abounded  in  wild  game  of  various  kinds  and  the 
Indian  hunters  found  it  a  convenient  place  at  which  to 
meet  when  in  quest  of  pelts  for  the  Augusta  market,  or 
when  bedecked  with  feathers  they  started  upon  the  war 
path.  After  the  Indians  were  removed  from  this  section, 
the  locality  was  still  used  by  the  whites  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  hunting,  and  they  continued  to  call  it  by 
the  name  which  the  Indians  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  very 
earliest  times:   "Center  of  the  World." 


Original  Settlers.  As  gathered  from  various  sources,  the 
pioneers  of  Hart  who  were  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  hi  story- making  affairs  of  the  county, 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  were:  F.  B.  Hodges,  Sinclair 
McMullan,  John  B.  Benson,  J.  V.  Richardson,  John  G. 
McCurry,  Dr.  Joel  L.  Turner,  Clayton  S.  Webb,  Wm.  B. 
Pool,  Major  J.  H.  Skelton,  R.  S.  Hill,  Peter  L.  Fleming, 
Sr.,  Micajah  Carter,  Oapt.  John  F.  Croft,  Wm.  F.  Bow- 
ers, James  B.  Alford,  James  M.  Williams,  S.  M.  Bobo, 
S.  V.  Brown,  Colonel  R.  J.  D.  Dunnett,  P.  L.  McMaDan, 
James  Stapler,  John  Linder,  James  Vickery,  William 
Vickery,  and  others.  Major  Skelton  and  R.  S.  Hill  rep- 
resented Hart  in  the  Secession  Convention  at  Milledge- 
ville. 


Amos  Richardson,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  lies 
buried  at  Sardis  church.  John  McMullan,  also  a  patriot 
of  '76,  fills  a  grave  somewhere  in  Hart. 
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Joho  B.  Benson,  a  wealthy  pioneer  resident  of  Hart, 
built  the  first  house  in  the  town  of  Hartwell.  He  also 
served  in  the  State  Senate  during  the  Civil  War  period. 
Hon.  A.  G.  MeCurry  married  his  daughter,  and  from 
this  union  sprang  Julian  B.  McCurry,  a  distinguished 
legislator. 


Created   by   Leglslalive   Act,   December   22,   1830.   trom   parts   < 
counties:    Carroll,  Troup,  and  Coweta.     Named  (or  Stephen  Heard, 
pioneer  and  patriot,  who  tounded  the  town  ol  Washington,  Oa.     I 
the  county-seat,  named  for  the  tamoua  New  E^ngland  philosopher  and  atatca- 
man  of  Ihe  Revolution,  Benjamin  FYanklln. 

Stephen  Heard,  patriot  and  pioneer,  belonged  to  an 
English  family  with  large  estates  in  Ireland,  but  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  himself  a  native  of  Hanover 
County,  Va.,  where  he  was  born  in  1740.  It  is  said  that 
his  father  used  a  pitchfork  upon  a  minister  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
fa-mily  escutcheon  was  borne  somewhat  hastily  to  America 
and  planted  upon  the  waters  of  the  James,  Coming  to 
Georgia,  in  1769,  with  several  of  his  kinsmen,  he  settled 
in  what  was  then  known  as  St.  Paul's  Parish,  but  when 
new  lands  were  purchased  by  Governor  "Wright  from  the 
Indians— possibly  even  before  this  time — he  located  at 
what  afterwards  became  Heard's  Forf,  so  called  from  a 
stockade  which  he  here  built  with  the  help  of  his  brother. 
During  the  reign  of  Toryism  in  Upper  Georgia,  his  wife 
and  babe  were  one  day  rudely  thrust  into  a  snow  storm 
by  the  Tories,  from  which  wanton  act  of  cruelty  both 
died;  and  if  Stephen  Heard  needed  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  patriotism  he  found  it  in  this  tragic  bereavement. 
Joining  Clarke  and  Dooly  he  waged  relentless  warfare 
against  the  Tories,  and  also  at  intervals  served  the  State 
in  civil  capacities.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Heatd's  Fort  became  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Georgia 
may  he  briefly  told.    During  the  absence  from  the  State 
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of  Governor  Howley,  who  was  called  to  Philadelphia  by 
an  important  session  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
duties  of  Chief -Magistrate  devolved  upon  George  Wells, 
President  of  the  Council,  but  he  was  killed  almost  im- 
mediately thereafter  in  a  duel  with  Governor  Jackson, 
whereupon  Steplien  Heard,  who  was  next  in  line  of  suc- 
cession, became  de  facto  Governor  of  Georgia ;  and,  when 
Augusta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories  in  1780  he 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Heard's  Fort, 
where  it  remained  until  Augusta  was  retaken.  After  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  England,  Stephen  Heard  be- 
came a  justice  of  the  county  court  and  a  Brigadier 
General  in  the  State  militia.  He  died  at  Heardmont,  in 
what  is  now  the  county  of  Elbert,  November  13,  1813, 
universally  esteemed. 


Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Heard,  according 
to  White,  were:  Colonel  Dent,  Win- 
ston Wood,  John  Ware,  Daniel  Whitaker,  D.  Sullivan, 
C.  B.  Brown,  James  Adams,  Dr.  Ghent,  J.  T.  Smith, 
Thomas  Pinkard,  P.  H.  Whitaker,  Elisha  Talley,  Dr. 
Joseph  Reese,  Bailey  Bledsoe,  W.  Kirk,  Rev.  Samuel 
Lane,  Rev,  Jesse  George,  James  Wood,  J.  Stevens,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Stegall,  and  John  Scoggins. 


Major  James  Wood,  a  patriot  of  '76,  died  in  this 
county,  in  1836.  Sarah  Dickinson  Simms,  a  heroine  of 
the  Revolution,  lies  buried  at  St,  Cloud,  in  Bethel  church- 
yard. She  died  in  1857,  well  advanced  in  years.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Dickinson,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  wife  of  Robert  Simms,  a  private  in  the  latter's 
company.  With  her  husband  she  emigrated  to  Hancock 
County,  Ga.,  and  after  his  death  removed  to  Heard. 
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Judge  W.  K.  Hammond,  of  Atlanta,  a  well-known 
jurist  and  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Franklin,  where  his  father, 
the  distingmshed  Judge  Dennis  F.  Hammond,  was  then 
practicing  law.  The  elder  Hammond  afterwards  removed 
to  Newnan  and  finally  in  1862  located  in  Atlanta. 


Created  by  I^glalatlve  Act,  May  16,  laai.  out  ot  [anda  ticqulred  from 
the  CreekB  under  Ihe  Bret  treaty  or  Indian  Bprlnga,  In  tbe  same  year. 
Named  for  the  Immortal  VlrKtnla.  patriot  and  orator,  Fatrlclc  Henry,  whose 
impassioned  speeches  In  the  House  o(  Burgesses  fired  the  patriotism  of  the 
Colonies.  McDonough,  the  county-seat,  named  tor  the  gallant  hero  of  I^Jce 
Champlaln.  Captain  James  McEtonough,  one  of  the  most  dlBttngulahed  heroes 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Originally  Henry  County  embarced  Rockdale,  and  In 
part:     Butts,   Clayton,   DeKalb,   Fulton,   Newton,   and   Spalding. 

Soldiers  of  the    Near  the  town  of  McDonough  lies  buried 
Revolution.  an   old  Revolutionary    patriot — Ezekiel 

Cloud.  He  served  mider  General  Elijah 
Clarke,  and  besides  participating  in  the  battle  of  Kettle 
Creek,  he  also  fought  at  Briar  Creek,  the  Second  Siege  of 
Ai^usta,  Cowpens,  Ninety-Six,  Guildford  Court  House, 
Lcmg  Cane  Creek,  Wofford's  Iron  Works,  and  King's 
Mountain.  In  the  last  named  engagement  he  was  one  of 
fifty  Geor^ans  sent  to  assist  Colonel  Campbell.  After 
the  Revolution,  we  find  him  fighting  the  Indians,  notably 
at  Jack's  Creek,  in  1787.  Mr.  Cloud  was  bom  on  the 
Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina,  the  date  of  his  birth 
unknown.  He  died  in  Henry  County,  Ga.,  in  1850. 
Though  be  never  acknowledged  to  being  over  95,  his 
daughter  was  heard  to  observe  that  he  was  95  for  eleven 
consecutive  years.  The  grave  of  the  old  hero  of  inde- 
pendence was  marked  by  the  family,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  the  vines  have  covered  it  since,  and  the  original 
slab  has  long  ago  disappeared.  Mark  A.  Hardin,  for 
years  Clerk  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Howell  Cobb  Cloud,  a  successful  business  man  of  Atlanta, 
are   his   grandsons.    The   former   remembers    the   old 
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patriot  well,  and  on  one  oocasion  heard  him  state  that  a 
white  horse  was  shot  from  under  him  at  King's  Mountain. 
Mr.  Cloud  received  a  land  bounty  for  services  performed 
at  the  Second  Siege  of  Augusta.  Four  of  his  descendants 
have  been  regents  of  D.  A.  E.  Chapters. 

William  Wright,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who 
came  to  Georgia  from  Virginia,  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
somewhere  near  McDonough.  Samael  McLendon  and 
Thomas  Cook,  both  of  whom  died  in  Henry  also  belong 
on  the  list  of  patriots  of  '76.  Thomas  Mitchell  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Revolutionary  ranks  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
somewhere  near  McDonough. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Henry  were  William  Hardin, 
Jesse  Johnson,  James  Sellers,  H.  J.  Williams,  William 
Pate,  D.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Turner,  M.  Brooks,  S.  Weems, 
Woodson  Herbert,  James  Armstrong,  Robert  Beard, 
James  Patillo,  Josiah  MeCully,  Roland  Brown,  R.  M. 
Sims,  William  Crawford,  E.  Moseley,  John  Brooks,  who 
built  the  first  mill,  Reuben  Dearing,  Jacob  Hinton,  £. 
Brooks,  John  Calloway,  B.  Jenks,  William  Jenks,  Colonel 
S.  Strickland,  Parker  Eason,  Joseph  Kirk,  William  Grif- 
fin, Daniel  Smith,  H.  Longino,  William  Tuggle,  and  John 
Lovejoy. 


To  the  foregoing  list  should  also  be  added  Eiisha  S. 
Boynton,  James  W.  Knott,  Quincy  R.  Nolan,  C.  T.  Zach. 
ary,  William  A.  Fuller,  Sr.  Thomas  Swann,  John  Thomp- 
son, Leroy  Wilson,  and  James  W.  Knott. 


In  1828  there  was  a  newspaper    published    at    Mc- 
Donough called  the  Jachsonian,    owned    and   edited    by 


Samuel  W.  Minor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  sheet 
to  nominate  General  Andrew  Jackson  for  President  of 
the  TTnited  States. 


On  June  10,  1822,  in  the  house  of  William  Ruff,  at 
McDonough,  Judge  Augustin  S.  Clayton  presiding,  the 
first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  was  held  and  the  fol- 
lowing Grand  Jurors  were  empanelled:  William  Jackson, 
"William  Malone,  James  Sellers,  James  Pate,  Thomas 
Abercrombie,  C.  Cochran,  Q.  Gay,  William  Wood.  Wilie 
Terrell,  Jethro  Barnes,  Kohert  Shaw,  James  Colwell, 
John  Brooks,  F.  Pearson  William  McKnight,  B.  Lasseter, 
Jacob  Hinton,  Jackson  Smith,  and  S.  Strickland. 


Henry's  Noted  Governor  James  S.  Boynton  first  saw 
Residents.  the  light  of  day  on  ^  plantation  in  Henry, 

to  which  county  his  father  Elisha  S. 
Bonton,  a  native  of  Vermont,  removed  sometime  prior 
to  1833,  i\\e  year  in  which  the  future  chief  executive  of 
Georgia  was  bom. 

Here  the  noted  Captain  W.  A.  Fuller,  who  achieved 
distinction  during  the  Civil  War  by  recapturing  the 
famous  "General"  from  a  party  of  raiders,  spent  his 
boyhood  days. 

General  Daniel  Newnan,  a  member  of  Congress  and 
an  officer  in  the  State  Militia  was  at  one  time  a  resident 
of  McDonough. 


Created  by  I^eglBlatlve  Act,  Hay  is,  ISZI,  out  of  lands  acqulrsd  from 
th«  Creeks  under  the  flrat  treaty  ol  Indian  Sprlnss.  In  the  sam«  year. 
NaJned  for  Governor  lohn  Houstoun,  a  noted  i>atrlot  of  the  ReTolutlon,  after- 
trarda  Governor  and  Chief-Justice  of  Georsla.  Perry,  the  county-seat,  named 
for  Captain  Oliver  H.  Fenr,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  nho  won  his  chief  claim 
to  immortality  In  the  battle  of  Lake  Brie.  September  lo,  iai3.  Six  years 
later,   on  his  tUrty-fourth   birthday,   fae  died  at  Trinidad,   on  the  ooaat  of 
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SpalD,  where  he  was  burled  vHh  military  honors.  In  isjs  hts  body  was 
brought  back  to  America,  on  the  aloop-ol-war,  LeilDKton,  for  Te-lntennmt 
■t  Newport,  K.  T.  Capt&ln  Ferry  was  a  brother  ot  the  no  leas  dIstlnKulahed 
American  Commodore.  Matthew  C.  Perry,  who  was  styled  "The  Father  of 
the  Steam  Navy"  and  who  opened  to  commerce  the  hitherto  closed  port  of 
Japan,  an  event  to  which  dates  the  modem  history  ot  the  Orient.  'When 
organlied  Houston  embraced  parts  ot  tour  other  counties:  Bibb,  Crawford, 
Macon,   and   Fulashl. 

John  Houstoun,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Georgia's  Eevolutionary  patriots,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
merest  caprice  of  fortune  that  his  narae  was  not  affixed 
to  the  great  charter  of  freedom.  He  signed  the  famous 
card  which  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  on  July  20, 
1774,  calling  for  the  earliest  assemhlage  of  the  people  in 
Savannah  to  protest  against  the  oppressions  of  England. 
He  waa  therefore  one  of  the  prime  instigators  and  organ- 
izers of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  and  of  the  first 
Council  of  Safety,  and  with  Archibald  Bulloob  and  Noble 
W.  Jones,  he  was  also  chosen  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1774  but  for  lack  of  authority  to  represent 
the  entire  Province  the  delegation  did  not  repair  to 
Philadelphia,  choosing  rather  to  address  a  communication 
to  John  Hancock  explaining  the  facts.  Mr.  Houstoun  rep- 
resented the  town  of  Savannah  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Savannah,  on  July  4,  1775,  to  sever 
the  tie  of  allegiance  to  England.  He  was  also  the  fii-»L 
delegate  chosen  at  this  time  to  the  Continental  Cong:resa. 
Archibald  Bulloeh  and  J.  J.  Zubly  were  also  elected  and 
together  they  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government.  In 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Houstoun  was  re-eleoted.  His  col- 
leagues were  Archibald  Bulloeh,  Lyman  Hall,  Button 
Gwinnett,  and  George  "Walton.  Mr.  Bulloch  was  detained 
in  Savannah  by  reason  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Mr,  Houstoun  left  for  Philadelphia, 
but  he  was  called  back  to  Georgia  to  neutralize  the  in- 
fluence of  his  former  associate,  Dr.  Zubly,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  patriotic  ranks  and  was  advocating  sub- 
mission to  England.  The  prestige  of  Mr.  Houstoun,  not 
only  as  a  patriot  but  also  as  an  orator,  is  distinctly  attes- 
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ted  by  this  important  comroiBsion.  It  was  while  he  wna 
thus  occupied  in  checkmating  the  designs  of  Dr.  Zubly  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  though 
he  was  not  enrolled  among  those  who  signed  this  sacred 
instnimeut  he  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  baud  of 
Liberty's  immortals.  In  1778,  Mr.  Houstoun  succeeded 
John  Treutlen  at  the  helm  of  affairs  and  became  Geor- 
gia's second  Governor  under  the  Constitution.  He  was 
again  called  to  this  high  office  in  1784;  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Governor 
Houstoun  was  born  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
"Waynesboro,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  on  August  31, 
1744,  and  died  at  White  Bluff,  the  old  family  home  on 
the  Vernon  river,  nine  miles  from  Savannah,  on  July  20, 
1796.  His  father.  Sir  Patrick  Houstoim,  was  an  English 
baronet.  The  family  was  one  of  high  descent  and  of 
purple  lineage,  but  it  was  none  the  less  devoted  on  this 
account  to  the  time  honored  principles  of  English  free- 
dom. William  Houstoun,  a  brother  of  the  Governor,  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution. 


Near  the  town  of  Perry  rest  the  mortal  ashes  of 
Major  James  M.  Kelly,  the  first  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia.  The  grave  is  substantially  marked  bj( 
a  handsome  marble  monument,  now  discolored  with  age, 
on  which  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed: 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jamea  M.  Kelly,  Esq. 
Born  in  Waahiugtos  Covnij,  Ga,,  Jannary  17B5.  Died 
ill  Perry,  Houston  County,  Ga.,  January  17,  1849,  aged 
-}4  ye^rs.  R«spected  and  beloved,  he  lived  and  died  an 
honest  man.  Major  Kelly  was  the  first  reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 


Somewhat  iutranperate  in  his  habits  during  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  Major  Kelly  overcame  his  infirmities, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and  waa  sent  to 
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the  State  Legislature,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  ori- 
ginating the  Supreme  Court.  His  work  as  a  reporter  was 
characterized  by  extreme  thoroughness  and  five  volumes 
einl>ody  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  Uved  to  see  these 
volumes  quoted  with  respect  by  the  profession  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Says  Chief -Justice  Lumpkin: 
"Having  no  off-spring  on  which  to  lavish  his  parental 
fondness,  Kelly's  Reports  became  the  Benjamin  of  his 
old  age.*' 

Howell  Cobb,  an  uncle  of  the  Governor,  was  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  Houston.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  and  a  wealthy  planter.  General  Eli  Warren 
am  officer  of  note  in  the  Stafte  militia  lived  at  Perry. 
Brigadier  General  Charles  D,  Anderson  lived  at  Fort 
Valley.  Attorney  General  Thomas  S.  Felder  was  reared 
in  the  town  of  Perry. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Houston  were  Abner  Wimberly, 
James  Clark,  David  Clark,  Allen  Sutton,  Allen  Williams,- 
Meredith  Joiner,  Thomas  Gilbert,  J.  M.  Kelley,  Colonel 
Howell  Cobb,  Lewis  Himt,  Daniel  Dupree,  Jacob  Little, 
James  Everitt,  Eev.  Daniel  McKenzie,  Thomas  Scott, 
David  W.  Mann,  Henry  W.  Kaly,  Jesse  Pollock,  Amos 
Wingate,  James  Duncan,  and  F.  Patillo. 

George  S.  Eiley,  a  native  of  South  Carolina  settled  in 
Perry  at  an  early  date  for  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
the  father  of  Judge  A.  C.  Eiley  of  Fort  Valley. 


Colonel  Samuel  Bateman,  an  officer  in  the  War  of 
1812  died  in  Houston,  August  7, 1841.  While  engaged  in 
the  rescue  of  a  wounded  comrade  who,  was  left  on  the 
field,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  his  clothes  were 
pierced  by  bullets  but  he  escaped  unharmed. 
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Fonr  miles  south  of  Perry  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortification  on  wbidi  large  trees  were  growing  when  the 
connty  was  first  settled. 


The  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court,  Judge  Thomas 
"W.  Harris  presiding,  was  held  at  Perry,  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Little. 


Crealed  by  Legislative  Act.  December  IG,  IS18.  out  of  treaty  laada 
acquired  Irom  the  Creeks  tn  the  same  year.  Named  (or  OovtiTaoT  Jared 
Irwin,  a  Captain  In  the  Bevolutlon  and  a  noted  chief-magistrate  of  Qeorgla. 
Irwin  villa,  the  county-seat,  also  named  for  Oov.  Irwin,  Irwin  embraced 
originally  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  eight  other  counties:  Ben  BlU, 
Brooks,  Colquitt,  Iionndes,  Turner,  Thomas,  Wilcox,  and  Worth. 

Jared  Irwin,  was  twice  Governor  of  Georgia,  first 
from  1796  to  1798  and  second  from  1806  to  1809 ;  and 
while  occupying  the  executive  chair  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  sign  the  bill  rescinding  the  famous  Yazoo  Act  of  1795. 
He  also  participated  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  before  the 
court  house  door  in  Louisville  of  committing  the  records 
of  this  iniquitous  transaction  to  the  fiames.  He  was  born 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  in  1751.  "When  a  lad  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Georgia,  settling  in  what  was 
then  liie  Parish  of  St.  George,  afterwards  the  county  of 
Burke,  where  he  resided  for  thirty  years.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  entering  as  a  captain  and  re- 
tiring as  a  colonel;  and  at  his  own  expense  he  erected 
a  fort  in  Burke  County  for  the  protection  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  in  Augusta 
which  met  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1789  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia,  and  President  of  the  Convention  of  1798 
which  remodelled  the  same  instrument.  He  also  repie- 
sented  the  State  in  important  treaty  negotiations  with 
the  Indians.  Governor  Irwin  died  at  Union  Hill,  his 
country-seat,  near  Sandersville,  Ga.,  on  March  1,  1818, 
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aged  sixty-eight  He  is  buried  in  a  church  yard,  not  far 
from  his  plantation,  on  property  given  by  him  to  Union 
CSinrch.  It  is  today  owned  exclusively  'by  the  Baptists 
who  have  changed  the  name  to  Ohoopee  Church.  In  front 
of  the  court  house  in  Sandersville,  stands  a  monument 
erected  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  this  illustrious  patriot. 


Where  Jefferson 

Davis  Was 

Arrested.  Page  13. 


Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Irwin,  according 
to  White,  were:  John  Donniny,  B.  H. 
Dickson,  M.  McDuflfee,  L.  Mobbley,  John  Henderson, 
Thomas  Bradford,  Lot  Wbiddon,  Bedding  Hunter,  John 
Joiee,  William  Bradford,  S.  Griffin,  James  Wallace, 
James  Allen,  John  Ford,  Samuel  Story,  Thomas  Gibbes, 
John  Gibbes,  William  Fussells,  and  J.  C.  Summers. 


On  July  13,  1836,  on  the  Allapaha  Biver,  near  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  William  H.  Mitchell,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  whites  and  Indians.  Captain  Levi  J.  Knight 
commanded  the  whites,  numbering  about  seventy-five 
m«i.  Tlie  Indians  were  defeated  and  all  killed  except 
five.  Twenty-tliree  guns  and  nineteen  packs  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  whites. 


JACKSON 

Created  by  L«BlB!atlve  Act.  February  11,  lT»e,  fi-om  PruiUln  Couotr. 
Named  (or  the  llluatrlouB  old  Revolutionary  patriot,  who  attarwards  reslcned 
hJi  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate  to  flghl  Iha  Tazoo  Fraud,  ard  who  Btm 
later  became  Governor  of  Ihe  State;  Ma]or-General  James  Jackson.  JeHer- 
Bon,  the  county-Heal,  named  for  Thomag  JerterBon,  the  Base  of  Uontlcello. 
Originally  Franklin  embraced  In  large  part  three  other  couDtles;  Clarke, 
Oconee,   and   Madison. 
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Gov.  Jackson  died  while  serving  Georfj^a  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  was  buried  in  the  Congressional 
cemetery  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  His  grave  is  marked  by  one  of  the  numerous 
square  blocks  erected  by  Congress  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  distinguished  public  servants  who  died  in 
official  harness.  As  a  memorial  it  is  most  inadequate 
and  Georgia  owes  it  to  the  memory  of  this  devoted 
patriot  to  reinter  his  ashes  beneath  a  handsome  shaft  of 
marble  in  her  own  soil.  With  his  expiring  breath  he  de- 
clared that  if  his  breast  were  opened  after  death  Geor^a 
would  be  found  lettered  upon  his  heart.  The  inscription 
on  tiie  front  of  the  monument  reads : 


"To  the  memory  of  Major-Oeneral  James  Jackson, 
Trho  doBerved  and  enjoyed  the  eonfidenee  of  a  grateful 
coontry.     A  soldier  of  the  Bevolutlon." 

On   the  back   are   these  words: 

"He  was  the  determined  foe  of  foreign  tjrannj,  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  corruption  at  home.  Died  March 
19,  1806,  in  the  4&th  year  of  his  age," 


Joseph  Wehber  Jackson,  a  son  of  the  old  Governor, 
became  a  member  of  Congress.  Cliief-Justice  James 
Jackson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  was  his 
grandson. 

Impetuous  and  high  strung.  Governor  Jackson  was 
easily  provoked  to  anger.  He  became  involved  in  a  duel 
■with  Governor  Wells,  as  the  result  of  which  the  latter 
fell  a  victim  on  the  field  of  honor.  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
■wounds  which  the  old  patriot  received  in  personal  com- 
bats caused  by  his  relentleKs  prosecution  of  the  Yazoo 
conspirators  undoubtedly  hastened  the  end.  Nor  is  there 
anything  at  variance  with  this  supposition  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  him  written  by  Judge  Charlton.  His  devotion 
to  Georgia  may  be  said  to  have  caused  his  death;  and 
thus  allied  in  double  similitude  to  the  ancient  Tishbite, 
Le  not  only  drew  down  the  fire  of  heaven  to  consume  the 
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workings  of  iniquity  but  he  also  rose  to  heaven  in  the 
flaming  chariot  of  his  zeal  for  righteousness  to  blaze 
upon  Georgia's  burnished  sciroll  like  another  splendid 
Mars. 


Winder.  Winder,  one  of  the  most  progressive  towns  of 
of  North  Georgia,  is  located  on  the  Southern 
border  of  Jackson  and  is  partially  included  in  two  other 
counties :  Gwinnett  and  "Walton.  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Jug  Tavern.  Later  for  a  short  time  it  was 
known  as  Brandon  and  finally  when  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  was  built  and  the  town  began  to  acquire  a  real  com- 
mercial importance  the  name  was  changed  to  "Winder  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  president  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, Gen.  John  H.  Winder,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Jefferson :  The  It  was  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  Ga., 

Monument  to  Dr.  on  March  30,  1842,  that  an 
Crawford  W.  Long,  operation  was  performed  by  a 
yoimg  physician,  then  wholly  un- 
known to  fame,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  terror  caused  by  the  relentless  knife  of  the 
surgeon.  The  young  physician  was  Dr.  Crawford  W. 
Long.  On  this  occasion,  sulphuric  ether  was  employed 
for  the  first  time  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  was  used  in  ex- 
tracting a  tumor  from  the  neck  of  James  M.  Venable 
an  operation  which  was  not  only  successful  but  painless. 
(See  Vol.  II.)  The  little  building  which  served  for  an 
office  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  site  is  marked 
by  an  old  tree,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  the 
operation  in  question  was  performed. 

Dr.  Long  made  no  haste  to  exploit  his  achievement  by 
any  obsequious  flourishing  of  trumpets.  He  bestowed  no 
pet  name  upon  bis  off-spring.    Neither  did  be  seek  by 
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means  of  some  secret  formula  to  convert  his  discovery 
into  profit.  He  was  a  modest  country  doctor  of  the  old 
school.  His  little  home  town  was  then  remote  from  any 
railroad.  He  lacked  the  brilliant  stage-settings  with 
which  his  rivals  were  favored  in  the  populous  heart-cen- 
ters of  New  England.  But  it  was  nevertheless  reserved 
for  this  unobtrusive  gentleman  to  unlock  the  barred  door 
of  the  gods  with  his  open  sesame  and  to  confer  upon  the 
world  the  noblest  boon  of  medical  science  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates.  There  are  affidavits  on  record  which 
establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  prior  claims  of  Dr.  Long 
to  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia. 


On  April  21,  1910,  there  was  unveiled  at  Jefferson, 
near  the  scene  of  Dr.  Long's  discovery,  a  monument  of 
impressive  dimensions.  Thousands  of  visitors  witnessed 
the  dramatic  spectacle,  including  a  number  of  specially  in- 
vited guests ;  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  the  land  were  present  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  great  philanthropist. 
Hon.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of  Savannah,  was  the  orator  of 
the  occasion,  but  there  were  several  other  addresses  made 
by  distinguished  speakers.  It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  Jefferson.  The  monument  stands  on  one  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  great  event  with  which  the  name  of  the  little  com- 
munity is  forever  associated;  and  inscribed  upon  it  are 
the  following  records : 
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<S  Ether 

Anaesthesia 
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Dr. 
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on  March  30, 
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and   adminiatered 

to   JameB   M 

Venable  for  the 
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(EMt) 

of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the  firet  diB- 
coverer  of  Bnaestbesis,  the  great  benefactor  to  the 
human  race.  Bom,  DauieUville,  Madison  Countf,  Qa., 
Nov.  1,  1813.     Died,  Athene,  Ga.  June  16,  187S. 

(South) 
(jiven  by  Dr.  LamBrtine  O-ritFiD  Uardman,  of  Com- 
merce, JackeoD  Co.,  Oa.,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and 
mother,  Dr.  W.  B.  J.  Hardraao  and  Mjb.  E.  S.  Hardman, 
life-long  friends  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long— Dr.  W.  B. 
J.  Hardman  being  a  physician  in  JaclceOD  County. 

(West) 
Erected  by  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Association, 
at  Jefferson,  Oa.  Committee:  W.  B.  Hardman,  M.  D.; 
8.  J.  Smith,  M.  D.;  J.  A.  Bryan,  M.  D.  aty  Com- 
mittee: H.  W.  Bell,  J.  C.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  F.  H.  Bailey. 
Unveiled  by  the  Qeorgia  Medical  Association,  April 
21,  1910. 


On  March  30,  1912  a  handsome  bronze  ntedalUoii  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Long  was  unveiled  in  the  medi<'al  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  exercises 
occurred  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  great 
achievement  which  this  impressive  ceremonial  was 
intended  to  commemorate,  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  in  America  were  pr(^senl.  The 
following  extract  from  "Old  Penn,"  n  wookly  review  pub- 
lished by  the  University,  gives  nii  account  of  the 
exercises : 

"Dr.  Crawford  Williamson  Long,  who  first  made  use  of  ether  as 
Hn  snacsthetii;  for  suTgiral  purpose!)  on  MHrch  30,  1842,  was  tnemorial- 
ized  on  Saturday  aftentoon,  March  30,  1912,  when  a  handsome  gilt 
bronze  medallion  was  unveiled  in  his  honor.  The  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Medical  Building  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Addresaea 
were  made  by  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  J. 
Chalmers  Da  Costa,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  medallion  was 
modeled  by  Dr.   R.  Tait  McEenzie  of  tha  University,  and  repretente 
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Dr.    Long   as   a   young   man   adiainietcring   etiier   for   the   Srst   time   to 
a   patient    about   to   be    operated   upon. 

"ProvOHt  Edgsr  P,  Smith  presided  and  iotTodoced  the  speakers. 
The  tablet  was  ntiTeiled  by  Mrs.  Morenee  L.  Bartow,  a  daughter  of 
Br.  Long,  after  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  William  White,  and  the  cere- 
monies closed  with  a  brief  reply  by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tribblc,  who 
thanked  the  University  on  behalf  of  the  family  and  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, for  the  boner  the  University  bad  conferred  upon  an  illustrious 
grodnate.  The  pres«nee  of  three  distinguished  Southern  ladies,-  Hn. 
rrances  Long  Taylor,  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Harper,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
L.  Bartow,  the  daughters  of  Dr.  I>ong,  added  great  interest  and  dignity 
to  the  occasion.*  They  came  from  Athens,  Georgia,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attending  the  ceremonies,  and  during  their  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia were  the  guests  of  the  University," — "Old  Penn,"  Weekly 
Review  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Original  Settlers  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
and  Men  of  Note,  tiers  of  Jackson  were:  Jacob  Bankston, 
Richard  Easley,  John  Smith,  Jordan 
Clark,  Abednego  Moore,  Thomas  Hill,  Paul  Williams, 
Edward  Callehan,  Parks  Candler,  Andrew  Millar,  Bed- 
ford Brown,  Z.  Collins,  S.  Lively,  Johnson  Strong,  Mites 
Gathright,  and  D.  W.  Easley. 


Nathaniel  Pendergrass,  a  soldier  in  the  Indian  wars, 
came  to  Georgia  from  South  Carolina  in  1811  and  set- 
tled in  Jackson.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  James  B. 
Pendergrass,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon. 

Jackson  W.  Bell  Was  a  prominent  merchant  and  legis- 
lator of  the  early  ante-bellum  period.  His  son.  Judge 
Horatio  W.  Bell,  was  made  ordinary  of  the  county,  in 
1877,  an  office  which  he  filled  by  successive  re-elections 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Thomas  R.  Holder  also  settled  in  Jackson  at  an  early 
date.    His  son,  Hon.  John  N.  Holder,  of  Jefferson,  a  dis- 


•  Dr.  E.  J.   gpratUnK.   of  Atlanta,  a  kinsman  of  Dr.   Ijodk. 
o  be  present  on  account  of  business  ongagemeDts. 
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tingnished  legislator  and  journalist,  has  ably  filled  the 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  Georgia  Honse  of  Be^resenta- 
tives.  In  the  last  campaign  he  was  a  popnlar  candidate 
for  Congress  against  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bell. 

George  Wilson  was  an  early  comer  into  Jackson, 
locating  here  soon  after  the  comity  was  opened.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  called  to  frame  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  the  State.  His  son,  James  Wilson,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Captain  A.  T.  Bennett  was  for  years  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  early  ante-bellnm  public  life  of  Jackson. 

Dr.  William  B.  J.  Hardman  also  belongs  to  the  list  of 
distinguished  pioneers.  He  achieved  eminence  both  as 
a  physician  and  as  a  minister.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Lamartine  G.  Hardman,  a  former  State  Senator  who 
was  largely  instrumental  in  placing  the  present  prohibi- 
tion law  upon  the  statute  books  of  Georgia;  a  leader  in 
politics,  a  successful  practitioner  and  a  man  of  affairs. 


Captain  Wm.  Matthews,  Isaac  Mattliews  and  Sher- 
wood Thompson,  patriots  of  '76,  are  buried  somewhere  in 
Jackson.  Major  Cochrane  a  Revolutionary  officer  set- 
tled on  land  three  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Jeffer- 
son.  The  place  is  owned  today  by  Dr.  De  La  Perre. 

Francis  Bell,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  (1750-1838) 
is  buried  at  Liberty  M.  E.  church  in  Jackson.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Guildford  C.  H.,  in  North  Carolina  and  years 
later  wrote  an  aocount  of  it  in  verse. 


Created  by  Legial&tlv«  Act,  December  10,  1S12,  from  Baldwin  County. 
Named  for  the  sallant  South  Carolinian,  Serjeant  William  Jaaper,  who  tell 
mortally  wounded  at  tbe  alese  of  Savannah,  on  October  B.  mt,  while 
ensBsed  In  the  rescue  of  hia  colore.  MontlceUo,  tho  county-seat,  luuned  tor 
the  home  of  ThomaB  Jefferson,  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Jasper  tn  the  Unless  an  exception  be  made  of  Chatliain, 
Revolution,  there  is  not  a  connty  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia richer  than  Jasper  in  the  shrines 
of  Revolutionary  patriots  and  the  graves  in  which 
these  Btem  heroes  of  independence  sleep  are  not  only  well 
kept  but  are  marked  by  substantial  monuments.  Within 
the  quiet  precincts  of  the  little  burial  ground  of  the 
Baptist  church,  at  Monticello,  there  is  an  ancient  tomb 
on  which  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed : 


8a«red  to  the  nianioiy  of  William  Penn,  who  depart- 
ed tbis  life  OQ  the  26th  of  Jaly  1836.  Aged  74  yean. 
The  deceased  bore  arms  in  the  defence  of  his  eouatry 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  after  long  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  thus  obtained,  be  peacefally  and  joy- 
fuilly  roaigned  bhem  for  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
sternal  weight  of  glory. 


In  the  Methodist  cemetery,  at  Monticello,  there  is  a 
monument  yellow  with  age,  but  well  preserved,  on  which 
the  following  inscription  appears : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ttunnas  Giant,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  27tb  of  November,  1827.  Aged 
71  years,  6  months  and  6  days.  The  deceased  was  a 
native  Virginian.  In  early  life  he  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Hevolution,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  a  soldier  of 
the  Cross.  The  annals  of  the  M.  £.  Chnreh,  of  which 
he  was  a  pi-ous  member,  record  his  eitenaive  benev- 
olence, and  his  memorial  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
brethien.  His  warfare  is  Biccomplished,  and  he  has 
entered  into  rest. 


Under  an  old  cedar  tree  of  gigantic  proportions,  there 
sleeps  within  this  same  enclosure  an  officer  whose  grave 
is  several  years  older  than  Thomas  Grant's.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  granite  bos  with  a  gray  marble  slab  on  top. 
At  the  head  of  the  slab  are  engraved  several  weapons 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  used  at  different  times. 
They  include  a  hatchet  and  a  dagger.    There  is  also  a 
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scabbard  for  tlie  latter,  around  wliicli  is  coiled  a  serpent. 
it  seems  to  be  of  Mexican  make.  Tliere  is  also  a  flag 
whioli  bears  five  stars  and  ten  stripes.  The  slab  contains 
the  following  inscription: 


Sai^red  to  the  mamory  of  aeneral  William  Lee,  who 
departed  this  life  on  tlie  lalb  of  March,  181S.    Aged 
38  years.     Esteemed  and  honored  by  bis  country  and 
iiDivemally  beloved.     His  benevolence  was  unbounded 
and  his  virtues  eiemplary.     He  liv(><I  aa  he  died,  fear- 
less of  death  and  in  joyful  'boi>e  of  immortal  felicity. 
Here  sball  the  morn  ber  esjlieet  tears  bestow 
Here  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow 
Where  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'arsbade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  his  ashes  made. 


In  the  burial-gronnd  of  the  Jordan  family,  six  miles 
east  of  Monticello,  lie  the  ashes  of  Thomas  Meriwether,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  native  of  Amherst 
County,  Va.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1761.  Removing  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  sometime  after  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, he  settled  with  other  members  of  his  family, 
on  the  Broad  River,  in  Oglethorpe ;  but  several  years  later 
he  followed  his  diildren  and  his  son-in-law  into  Jasper. 
He  was  at  one  time  employed  as  a  scout  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Richmond;  and  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  York 
town  he  was  chosen  to  guard  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Jeremiah  Campbell,  A  Reddiek,  and  Sion  Bamett 
were  also  Revolutionary  patriots.  The  latter  was  at  the 
battle  of  Cowpens.  He  is  said  to  have  published  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independecnce. 

Mr.  Yancey,  another  hero  of  the  Revolution,  stood 
within  five  feet  of  Pulaski  when  the  latter  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah.  Zephaniah  Harvey,  a  patriot  of  '7fi,  is 
buried  somewhere  in  Jasper. 
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Jackson  Spring.  During  the  period  of  the  Seminole  War 
Andrew  Jackson,  while  enroute  to  Flor- 
ida, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  found  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  grove  of  oaks  and  poplars,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Monticello.  Here, 
to  obtain  rest  and  refreshment  for  his  tired  men,  he 
camped  for  nearly  two  weeks  in  the  shade  of  the 
forest  trees.  The  locality  has  ever  since  heen  called 
Jackson  Spring  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  soldier,  who 
soon  afterwards  became  President  of  the  United  States. 
Reuben  Jordan,  in  1828,  purchased  and  settled  the  planta- 
tion which  then  embraced  Jackson  Spring,  and  ever 
since  then  the  property  has  been  owned  by  his  descend- 
ants. Jackson  Spring  has  'been  the  scene  of  many  famous 
barbecues  and  political  gatherings  in  times  past  and  has 
been  the  silent  witness  of  no  small  amount  of  history- 
maJdng.  Sergeant  Jasper  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  is 
planning  to  mark  Jaokson  Spring  at  an  early  date. 


Hillsboro:  The  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  John 
Birth-Place  of  Hill  came  from  North  Carolina  and 
Senator  Hill.  settled  in  Jasper  County,  Ga.  He  was  a 
farmer  of  very  moderate  means  and  of 
limited  education,  but  a  nran  of  strong  individuality,  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  deep  reflection.  He  believed  in  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  temperance,  and  he  gathered  around 
his  home  a  school-house,  a  church,  and  a  temperance 
society  in  each  of  which  he  became  the  dominant  spirit. 
He  was  also  an  enterprising  citizen,  foremost  in  every 
movement  looking  to  the  public  good,  and  beloved  by  his 
nenghbors-  The  little  town  was  named  for  him,  and  to 
this  day  is  called  Hillsboro.  When  quite  a  young  man, 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  Parham,  a  woman  with  a  noble 
and  tender  heart,  deeply  religions,  and  a  most  excellent 
wife  and  mother.  In  this  home,  where,  with  the  simplicity 
of  i>erfeet  faith,  God  was  honored  and  love  reigned,  the 
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biography  of  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill  begins.  Bom  Sep- 
tember 14,  1823,  be  was  the  fifth  of  six  sons  and  the 
seventh  of  nine  children.  PVom  an  early  age,  he  worked 
with  his  brothera,  side  by  side  with  the  few  slaves  on  his 
father's  plantation.  In  this  respect  no  difference  was 
made  between  the  children  and  the  slaves ;  they  were  all 
made  to  work  early  and  late.  Aided  by  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  Hill  did  the  entire  work  of  the  household,  span, 
wove,  cut  and  made  the  clothing  for  hnsband,  children, 
and  slaves.  When  Ben  was  ten  years  old  his  father 
moved  to  Troup  County  and  settled  in  a  little  place  called 
Long  Cane.  The  boys  walked  the  entire  distance,  helping 
to  drive  the  cattle,  while  father,  mother,  and  sisters  rode 
in  wagons  containing  the  household  furniture  and  per- 
sonal belongings.' 


Original  Settlers.  Among  the  early  settlers  of  Jasper, 
according  to  White,  were :  Jeremiah 
Oox,  Richard  Carter,  Adam  Glaaier,  Sylvanus  Walker, 
Joel  Wise,  Charles  Cargile,  William  Scott,  Stockely 
Morgan,  Anthony  Dyer,  General  J.  W.  Bumey,  Isaac  Hill, 
Captain  Eli  Glover,  Major  Person,  William  Peon, 
Thomas  Broters,  James  Smith,  S.  Barnett,  W.  Dozier, 
John  Powell,  A.  Chapman,  W.  L.  Thompson,  R.  Jorden, 
F.  Malone,  S.  Malone,  M.  Whitfield,  D.  Meriwether, 
Nathan  Fish,  E.  Lovejoy,  N.  Williams  and  William  Reid. 


William  Henderson  settled  near  Monticello  in  1818, 
coming  from  Wilkes.  With  his  brother  Ellsha,  he  was  a 
soldier  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Campbells  and  the  Anthonys  located  in  Jasper 
when  the  county  was  first  opened. 

John  Maddux  came  in  1808,  settling  four  miles  west 
of  Monticello,  on  the  Indian  Springs  road.    William  H. 
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Preston,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  became  a  resident  of 
Jasper,  in  1812,  settling  on  Murder  creek.  The  Betts 
family  also  located  in  Jasper  about  this  time. 

Jonas  H.  Holland  eame  to  Georgia  on  horseback,  in 
1816,  from  Virginia,  and  bnilt  a  home  in  Jasper.  He  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  married,  his  bride  only  thirteen. 
The  parents  of  >both  opposed  the  match,  but  an  uncle  gave 
bond  to  take  care  of  the  bride,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  Placing  his  child-wife  on  horseback,  he 
started  upon  the  long  journey  through  the  wilderness; 
but,  after  arriving  in  Georgia,  his  youthful  bride  sur- 
vived only  two  years. 

Durrell  Leverett,  a  pioneer  settler  of  French  extrac- 
tion, eame  to  Jasper  in  1824.  He  reached  the  age  of  91 
and  died  at  the  old  family  homestead  near  Machen. 

"Acquilla  Phelps,  David  Johnston,  Wm.  Hardwick, 
John  W.  Hardwick  and  John  Willson  were  also  among 
the  first  comers  into  Jasper. 

In  1810,  quite  a  colony  came  from  the  Broad  Biver 
settlement  in  Oglethorpe,  including  Thomas  Meriwether, 
I>avid  Meriwether,  George  Meriwether,  Colonel  Fleming 
Jordan,  Dr.  David  Reese,  and  others. 


Jasper's  Noted  Dr.  Milton  Anthony,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
Residents.  tingaished  of  Georgia's  ante-bellum  phy- 

sicians, practiced  his  profession  for 
several  years  at  Monticello.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Augusta  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  oldest 
medical  college  in  thfe  State. 

Captain  Samuel  Butts,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
Georgia  militia,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Ohallib- 
bee,  lived  here.  The  county  of  Butts  was  named  in  his 
honor. 

Alfred  Cuthbert,  an  ante-bellum  United  States 
Senator,  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  long  and  useful 
career  in  Monticello,  where  he  practiced  law,  when  not 
kept  by  official  duties  in  Washington,  D,  C.       ,--         , 
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David  A.  Reese,  a  member  of  Congress  I>efore  the  war, 
lived  at  Monticello. 

Benjamin  H.  Hill,  one  of  Georgia's  most  illnstriouB 
sons,  a  United  States  Senator,  a  member  of  Congress  and 
a  matchless  orator,  was  bom  on  his  father's  plantation, 
at  Hillsboro,  in  Jasper. 

General  David  Adams,  an  officer  of  note  in  the  State 
militia,  lived  here.  He  served  with  distinction,  under 
General  Floyd,  in  the  Indian  wars,  after  which  he  repre- 
sented Jasper  in  the  Legislature  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  several  times  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Charles  Ij.  Bartlett,  a  distinguished  lflw>-er  and  legis- 
lator, who  for  several  years  past,  has  represented  the 
sixth  district  of  Georgia  in  Congres-s,  was  bom  here. 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas,  Hon.  T,  J.  Browne  spent  his  enrly  boyhood  in 
Jasper — the  county  of  his  birth. 

Harvie  Jordan,  for  years  one  of  tlie  recognized  lead- 
ers among  the  farmers  of  Geoi^ia,  was  bom  in  Jasper 
where  he  still  owns  large  interests. 

Robert  P.  Trippe,  a  former  occmpant  of  the  Supr^ne 
Bench  of  Georgia  and  an  ante-bellum  member  of  Con- 
gress, first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Jasj^er. 


JEFF  DAVIS 

Created  by  Legislative  Act,  August  18,  leuii, 
Counties,  Named  for  the  Illustrious  Jefteraon  Di 
President  oC  the  Contederate  States  of  America. 
Davis,  Chapter  11;  The  Last  MeetlnK  ot  the  C»n1 
Hazlohuret,  the  county-aeal,  was  named  for  the  cli 
the  Macon  and   Brunswick  I 


Putting  Mr.  Davis 
in  Irons:   The  Story 
Told  by  His  Prison 
Physician. 
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Hazlehunt.  Hazlehurst,  the  county-seat  of  Jeff  Davis, 
came  into  existence  when  the  old  Macon  and 
Brunswick  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern,  was 
first  built;  but  the  town  for  more  than  half'a  century  was 
marked  by  little  growth.  In  1!>00  the  population  was  only 
793.  Today  it  is  over  2,000.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
Geoi^a  and  Florida  ■with  the  Southern  system,  Hazle- 
hurst is  today  a  wideawake  trade  center,  189  miles  from 
Aitlanta,  86  from  Brunswick,  128  from  Augusta  and  104 
from  Madison,  Fla.  Three  churches  are  represented  in 
tflie  religious  life  of  the  town,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and 
Baptist,  besides  numerous  fraternal  orders;  and  there 
are  also  prosperous  business  establishments,  two  strong 
banks,  an  excellent  graded  high  school  and  a  number  of 
well  equipped  grammar  schools. 


Original  Settlers.  Some  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
county  most  of  whom  estaiblished  them- 
selves at  or  near  Hazlehurst  and  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  town  may  be  mentioned  as  follows:  Millard  Sur- 
rency,  for  wiiom  the  town  of  Surrency  in  Appling  County, 
was  named ;  Thomas  Pace,  W.  H.  Pace,  J.  C.  Tatem,  J.  H. 
Graham,  for  whom  the  town  of  Graham,  in  Jeff  Davis 
County  was  named;  D.  L.  Girtman,  A.  J.  Wilcox,  James 
Council,  J.  E.  Grady,  Col.  R.  T.  Williams,  B.  N.  Williams, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Williams,  Napoleon  Weatherly  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Latimer.  Among  the  prominent  residents  of  Jeff 
Davis  at  the  time  the  new  county  was  formed  in  1905 
were:  Judge  J.  A.  Cromartie  who  located  here  in  1885 
where  he  dealt  in  naval  stores;  Lott  W.  Johnson,  J.  J. 
Prazicr,  George  F.  Armstrong,  Judge  Henry  Cook,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Christian,  Dr.  John  M.  Hall,  R.  H.  Ellis,  W.  H. 
Ellis,  T.  J.  EUis,  Henry  C.  Girtman,  I>r.  Wm.  M.  Girtman, 
R.  J.  Roddenberry,  J.  E.  Curry,  L.  W.  Speer  and  Dr.  J. 
W.  Barber. 
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Men  of  Note.  "Wliffli  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1903,  Judge  John  A.  Cromartie,  of 
Hazlehnrst,  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  creation  of  eight  new  Gleorgia 
Counties.  It  passed  the  General  Assembly  in  1904 ;  and 
in  the  year  following  these  counties  were  duly  created 
according  to  law.  Jeff  Davis  was  one  of  the  counties 
formed  at  this  time.  The  people  of  the  proposed  new 
county  first  selected  the  name  of  "Cromartie"  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment ;  but  they  were  over-ruled  in  this  preference  because 
of  a  policy  adopted  by  the  lawmakers  to  name  none  of  the 
counties  after  a  living  person.  Thereupon  the  name  was 
changed  to  Jeff  Davis;  but  the  compliment  to  Judge 
Cromartie  was  neverthelees  unique  in  character  especial- 
ly since  the  second  choice  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
county  was  the  illustrious  first  and  last  President  of  the 
Confederate  States.  Hon.  Lett  W.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Hazlehurst,  has  represented  the 
county  with  distinction  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia. 


JEFFBESON 

Created  by  LcElslatlve  Act,  February  20,  17»B,  from  Burke  and  W&mm 
Countlei,  Named  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  Demoontttc  party, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  third  Prealdent  of  th* 
United  States.  Louisville,  the  county-seat,  was  desiKoated  as  GeorEU's 
first  permaneDt  capital.  Named  for  X«uisTllle,  Jefferson  Ceunty,  Ky.,  & 
town  founded  in  ITT0  by  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  named  tor 
Louis  XVI  of  France.    Jefferson  orlKlnallp  included  a  part  of  QIaBCoek. 

Galphinton:  The 

Story  of  an  Old 

Indian  Trading 

Post.  Volume  II. 

George  Galphin:  A 
Merchant  Prince  of 
the  Georgia  Forest.  Volume  H. 
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Queensboroi  A  Lost     Some  eight  miles  to  the  north-west 
Town.  of  Galphinton,  a  trading  post  was 

established  about  the  year  1769  by  a 
band  of  Scotch-Irish  settlers,  who  called  the  place 
Qneensboro  in  honor  of  Qneen  Anne.  It  was  located  in 
an  angle  made  by  the  Ogeechee  Eiver  with  a  large  creek 
which  enters  the  stream  at  this  point.  The  locality  was 
somewhat  elevated  and  seemed  to  meet  the  two-fold  re- 
quirement of  a  stronghold  which  was  secure  from  Indian 
assaults  and  conducive  to  general  good  health.  Colonel 
Jones  estimates  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
trading  post  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  two 
hundred  families  settled.  It  was  sometimes  called  the 
Irish  Settlement  or  the  Irish  Reserve  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  racial  element,  most  of  the  settlers 
having  come  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  North 
of  Ireland.  George  Galphin  and  John  Eae,  were  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  them  a  reservation  of  50,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  branches  of  the  Ogeechee  Eiver. 
They  were  Presbyterians  in  religions  faith  and  were 
served  for  many  years  by  Eev.  David  Bothwell,  a  man  of 
unusual  force  of  intellect  and  character  who  came  to  them 
from  t^e  home-land  in  response  to  earnest  overtures. 
Qneensboro  survived  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  when  the 
town  of  Louisville  arose  only  two  miles  off,  it  gradually 
declined  in  population  until  finally  it  ceased  to  exist. 


St.  George's  It  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Lexing- 

Parish:  A  Nest  of     ton  that  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  at 
I-oyalists.  Queensboro  in    the    Parish    of    St. 

George  renounced  alle^ance  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  The  reason  for  the  strong  loyalist 
sentiment  which  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  Province 
were  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  the  settlera  lived  on 
the  frontier  belt,  where  they  were  constantly  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  Indians.  They  needed  the  protection  of 
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England.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  wealthy  planters,  who 
possessed  large  estates.  Moreover,  they  resented  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  they  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  meu- 
dlesome  Puritans  of  Boston  and  they  did  not  see  why 
Georgia  should  become  a  party  to  New  England's  quarrel. 
So  following  the  famous  meeting  at  Tondee's  Tavern, 
there  was  entered,  on  September  28, 1774,  a  protest  from 
the  Parish  of  St.  George,  in  which  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  Savannah,  on  August  10,  1774,  were  condemned  a? 
"reflecting  improperly  upon  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
England."  It  was  signed  by  the  following  freeholders, 
who  were  the  earliest  settlers  of  what  afterwards  became 
the  comity  of  Jefferson : 

George  Wells,  after-  Wm.  Moore,  John  Tillmui, 

wards  Lt.-Qovernor,     Richard  Curton,  Robert  Cade, 

Peter  Bbaod,  Philip  Helveston,  John  Thoma^ 

James  Doyle,  Ephraim  Odom,  Francis  Lewis  Fejer, 

Shadnich  Barrow,  Thomas  Qrty,  Jamea  Warren, 

Joseph  Gresham,  John  Greene,  Samuel   Red, 

Jaimes  Koe,  Starling  Jordan,  Edmond  Hill, 

Wm.  Doyle,  Zachariah  Wimberlej,      Thomas  Pennington, 

Joseph  Tilley,  Benjamio  Warren,  Job  Thomas, 

Daniel  Thomas,  John  Gray,  Joel  Walker, 

Gidea  Thomas,  Pleaaant   Ooodall,  WUliain  N.  Norrelt, 

Robert  Henderson,  Wade  Eitts,  i^ancis  Stringer, 

John  Red,  John  Roberts,  Humphrey  Williams, 

James  Williams,  Nathan  Williams,  Robert  Blaiahard, 

Alexander  Berryhill,  Jo'hn  Stephens,  Thomas  Carter, 

Charles  Williams,  Moses  Davis,  John  Anderson, 

John  Rogers,  Amos  Davis,  David  Greene, 

Drewry  Roberta,  Allen  Brown,  Wm.  Catlett, 

James  Red,  James  Douglas,  James  Davis, 

John  Kennedy,  Robert  Douglas,  Sr.,  Klijah  Dix, 

Paul  MeCormick,  Henry  Mills,  Thomas  Red, 

John  Greenway,  Amoa  Whitehead,  l\m.  Whethera, 

Hugh  Trwin,  Ezekiel  Brumfleld,  Wm.  Oodbe, 

Jsmes  Brantley,  Clement  Tarbrough,  Wm.  Curton, 

John  Catiett,  Barnaby  Lamb,  Eliaa  Dsjiiel, 

John  PettigTow,  Lewis  Hobbs,  Benjamin  Brantley, 

John  Frier,  John  Howell,  Tcremiali  Brantiey, 

William  Miluer,  James  Moore,  John  Burnsides, 

Samuel  BeTryhill,  John  Sharpe,  Patrick  Dickey, 

John  Bledsoe,  Wm.  Hobbs,  Stephen  Lamb, 
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Solomon  Davis,  Juroli  Lamb,  Setb  Slockumb, 

Francis  Hancock,  Joseph  Alldaf,  Charles  Goligbtljr, 

Mjrick  Davis,  Landrum  Aehburj',  Bud  Cade, 

Daniel  Logan,  Jesse  Scruggs,  John  Whitehead, 

John   Forth,  Joseph  Moore,  Thomas  Odom, 

Edward  Watlera,  John  KobinsoD,  John  Thomas,  Sr., 

Predorick  Fraocia,  Jacob  Sharp,  Caleb  Whitehead. 

Arthur  Walker,  James  Hunt, 

Despite  the  foregoing  protest,  delegates  were  sent  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  in  Savannah  on  July  4, 
1775  at  which  time  the  tie  of  allegiance  to  England  was 
severed ;  and  throughout  the  Revolution  the  Parish  of  St. 
George  was  the  abode  of  the  most  intense  loyalty  to  the 
patriotic  cause  and  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  tragic 
engagements. 


Louisville:  Georgia's 

First  Permanent 

Capital.  Page  146. 


The  Yazoo  Fraud: 

An  Episode  of 

Dramatic  Interest 

Recalled.  Page  149. 


Burning  the 

Infamous  Records 

With  Fire  from 

Heaven.  Page  152. 


General  Solomon  Wood,  a  Captain  in  the  "War  of  the 
Revolution,  died  in  Jefferson  County.  He  distingriished 
himself  by  bis  opposition  to  the  Yazoo  fraud,  held  many 
offices  in  the  county,  and  was  highly  esteemed  hy  his  fel- 
low citizens.  Aaron  Tomlinson,  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tion under  General  Greene,  and  Jacob  Sodown,  a  comrade 
in  arms  both  reached  the  age  of  80.    There  is  an  old 
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Revolationary  patriot  buried  in  Looisville  by  the  name 
of  King  whose  grave  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  a:bsolute 
neglect.  George  Larson  Stapleton  and  John  Peel,  both 
patriots  of  '76,  are  supposed  to  be  buried  somewhere  in 
Jeflferson. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  "White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Jefferson  were ;  William  Hard- 
wiok,  John  Pulton,  Roger  Lawson,  Hugh  Lawson,  Joseph 
Gamble,  William  Gamble,  Major  John  Berrien,  Captain 
William  Haddon,  Captain  Patrick  Connelly,  Andrew 
Berryhill,  James  Shellman,  the  Pattersons,  the  White- 
heads, the  Hamptons,  and  others. 


To  the  above  list  may  be  added  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  most  of  them  emigrants  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  who  received  land  grants  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion and  settled  in  the  township  of  Queensboro ;  Z.  Albrit- 
ton,  John  Allen,  David  Alexander,  Hugh  Alexander, 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Matthew  Barr,  Samuel  Barren,  John 
Bartholemew,  Mitchael  Beatty,  Thomas  Beatty,  James 
Blair,  James  Boggs,  John  Boggs,  James  Breckinridge, 
John  Brown,  William  Brown,  John  Bryant,  John  Busby, 
John  Campbell,  John  Cary,  John  Chambers,  Alexander 
Chestnut,  Isaac  Coleman,  George  Cook,  Robert  Cooper, 
John  Crozier,  John  Dickson,  M.  Dorton,  Isaach  DuBose, 
Davd  Douglass,  Robert  Duncan,  John,  Evans,  John  Fin- 
ley,  James  Fleming,  R.  Fleming,  Samuel  Fleming,  Rich- 
ard Fleeting,  John  Gamble,  Robert  Gervin,  John  Gilmore, 
R.  Gray,  Jolm  Green,  David  Greer,  James  Haden,  Joseph 
Hampton,  D.  Hancock,  Robert  Hanna,  William  Hanna, 
William  Harding,  Garland  Hardwick,  C.  W.  Hardwick, 
W.  P.  Hardwick,  James  Harris,  Sherrell  Hartley,  James 
Harvey,  James  Hogg,  Henry  Hurd,  John  Ingram,  David 
Irvin,  Isabella  Irwin,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Kennedy, 
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Isaac  Laremore,  Henry  Lewis,  Samuel  Little,  Matthew 
Lyle,  Samuel  McAllister,  John  McClinigan,  Elizabeth  Me- 
Clinigan,  Williain  McConkey,  William  MeCreery,  James 
McCroan,  Thomas  McCroan,  Patrick  McOullodi,  B.  Me- 
Cutlers,  Patrick  MoGee,  Adam  Mcllroy,  James  McKelvey, 
John  McKelvey,  Moses  McMiehan,  James  MeMichan, 
Daniel  McNeill,  John  Mack,  Patrick  Maekay,  William 
Mackay,  John  Martin,  John  Maynard,  James  Meriwether, 
Robert  Miller,  John  Mineely,  Andrew  Moore,  Matthew 
Moore,  Adam  Morrison,  John  Morrison,  John  Murdock, 
Arthur  O'Neal,  Jesse  Paulett,  John  Peel,  Richard  Peel, 
Robert  Prior,  Jesse  Purvis,  John  Reese,  Clotwortby 
Robson,  James  Rodgers,  Robert  Eodgers,  Edward  Rog- 
ers, David  Russell,  Robert  Sampson,  William  Sampson, 
Love  Sanford,  Joseph  Saunders,  John  Scott,  M.  Shell- 
man,  James  Simpson,  Jesse  Slatter,  William  Skelly, 
Walker  Stevens,  Edward  Thompson,  George  Thompson, 
James  Thompson,  John  Todd,  John  Toland,  James  Ton- 
kin, Henry  Tucker,  Esther  Tweedy,  John  Wamock,  Robt. 
Wamock,  Benjamin  Warren,  John  Wilson,  Seb.  Wither- 
up  and  Thomas  Wolfington.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Jefferson  were  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list.  General  James 
Gunn,  Colonel  Wood,  Moses  Newton,  William  Walker  and 
George  Oorvan,  veterans  of  the  first  war  for  independ- 
ence, died  in  Jefferson. 


Perhaps  nothing  happened  of  greater  importance  to 
the  town,  while  Louisville  was  the  capital,  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Louisville  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  institutions  of  the  State.  When  Jefferson 
County  was  formed  from  Warren  and  Burke  Counties,  in 
1796,  there  was  included  in  the  act  which  provided  for 
the  new  county  a  provision  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  Louisville,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, founded  at  Athens,  in  1785.  The  school  at  Louisville 
was  one  of  a  group  established  about  this  time  by  the 
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Legislatare  as  feeders  to  the  State  University  and  these 
schools  are  probably  the  oldest  in  Georgia.  The  comnuB- 
sioners  to  organize  the  academy  were:  David  Bothwell, 
John  Shellman,  James  Meriwether,  John  Cobbs  and 
Josiah  Sterrett. 


The  Old  Slave 

Market.  Page  155. 


Jefferson's  On  account  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
Distinguished  government  at  Louisville,  some  of  the  best 
Residents.  famllieg  in  the  State  settled  in  the  immed- 
iate neighborhood,  and  quite  a  number 
came  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  They  acquired 
large  tracts  of  land  and  lived  in  the  ample  style  charac- 
teristic of  wealthy  planters.  Hugh  Lawson,  whose 
father,  a  North  Carolinian,  settled  in  the  district  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  became  a  Captain  in  the  War  for 
Independence,  a  commissioner  to  locate  the  capital  at 
Louisville,  and  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Roger  Lawson  Gamble,  Sr.,  a  son  of  Joseph  Gamble, 
was  twice  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  a  Juc^ 
of  the  Middle  Circuit  from  1845  to  1847.  He  lived  and 
died  in  Jefferson.  The  latter's  grandson,  of  the  same 
name,  also  became  an  occupant  of  the  BencJi. 

John  Milton,  who  held  Qie  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  Revolution  and  who  saved  the  official  records 
of  Georgia  from  destruction  by  carrying  them  to  Mary- 
land, was  a  resident  of  Jefferson.  The  county  of  Milton 
in  North  Georgia  was  named  for  him.  His  son,  John 
Milton,  became  Governor  of  Florida,  and  the  widow  of 
the  late  Governor  William  T.  Atkinson,  of  Georgia,  is  one 
of  his  descendants. 

Major  John  Berrien,  the  father  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  lived  for  several  years  at  Louisville.  He  held 
the  office  of  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia.  During  the 
Revolution  he  earned  his  military  title  by  consiuonous 
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gallantry,  was  wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Monmoath,  was 
decorated  by  Washington  with  the  emblem  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  later  became  President  of  the  Georgia  branch  of 
this  organization.  The  emblem  in  question  was  ,an  eagle. 
Major  Berrien  was  bom  four  miles  from  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  the  famons  "Berrien  Mansion,"  where  Washington 
issued  his  farewell  orders  to  the  American  Army,  at  the 
close  of  hostilities.    He  died  at  Savannah,  Oa. 

Benjamin  Whitaker,  long  Speaker    of    the    Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  lived  and  died  in  Jefferson. 


Governor  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  owned  an  extensive 
planitation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville,  where  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  is  buried  In  the 
new  cemetery  underneath  an  impressive  monument. 

United  States  Senator  James  Gunn  also  lived  at 
Louisville.  Unfortunately  he  became  associated  with  the 
Yazoo  speculators,  whose  designs  were  thwarted  by  his 
colleague,  Governor  Jackson. 

Governor  Howell  Cobb  and  General  T.  K.  B.  Cobb 
were  both  natives  of  Jefferson  but  were  reared  in  Clarke; 

Howell  Cobb,  Sr.,  an  uncle  of  the  Governor,  a  planter 
of  large  means  also  resided  in  JefTerson.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1807  to  1811. 

One  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jefferson  was  Ambrose 
Wright.  His  son,  Major-General  A.  R.  Wright,  became 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  an 
editor  of  distinction.  The  present  Comptroller-General 
of  Georpa,  William  A.  Wright,  who  has  held  this  office 
continuously  for  thirty-six  years,  is  a  grandson, 

Daniel  Hook,  an  eminent  pioneer  minister  of  th& 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  resided  for  several  years  at 
Louisville,  where  his  distinguished  son,  Judge  James  S. 
Hook,  commissioner  of  education,  jurist,  and  scholar, 
was  bom. 

The  celebrated  Patrick  Carr,  who  is  said  to  have  killed 
one  himdred  Tories  with  his  own  hand,  lived  and  died  in 
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Jefferson.  Among  the  other  soldiers  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, who  came  from  this  immediate  vicinity  were : 
(Jeneral  Solomon  Wood,  a  Captain  in  the  Revelation, 
afterwards  a  General  of  militia,  who  bitterly  opposed  the 
Vazoo  fraud ;  Aaron  Thompson,  an  oflScer  under  General 
(ireene;  Chesley  Bostwiek  and  Littlebeny  Bostwick,  both 
officers;  Seth  Pearce  and  William  Lyon. 

Chief-Justice  James  Jackson  a  grandson  of  tlie 
old  governor,  was  a  native  of  Jefferson.  Here  also  lived 
Brigadier-General  Eeuben  W.  Carswell,  a  distinguished 
Confederate  soldier,  and  a  jurist  of  note. 


JENKINS 

Created  by  LeslBl»tlve  Act,  August  IT,  isos,  from  parts  of  lour  coumica: 
Bulloch,  Burke.  Ehnanuel,  and  Screven.  Named  tor  Governor  Charles  J. 
Jenkins,  an  lUustrlouB  chiel-maKlatrate  of  Georgia,  who  bore  the  executive 
seal  o(  the  State  Into  exile  during  the  days  ol  Reconstruction.  Hlllen.  Ib« 
county-seat,  named  for  Hon.  John  Mlllen,  ot  Savannah,  a  noted  lawyer, 
who  died  on  the  eve  of  tahlng  his  seat  In  Congress- 
Charles  J.  JenlrinB :  While  occupying  the  office  of  Gov- 
In  Exile  Preserves  emor,  during  the  days  of  Recon- 
Seal  of  Georgia.  struction,  Charles  J.    Jenkins     per- 

formed an  act  of  civic  patriotism,  the 
bare  mention  of  which,  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years,  stiil 
awakens  a  thrill  of  admiration.  To  prevent  the  executive 
seal  of  the  State  from  being  profaned  by  the  military 
satraps.  Governor  Jenkins,  on  being  deposed  from  office 
by  tlie  Federal  officer  in  command  of  the  district,  General 
Meade,  took  the  instrument  of  authority  with  him  into 
exile  among  the  mountains  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  k^t 
it  until  the  reins  of  government  in  Georgia  were  restored 
to  the  Caucasian  element.*    Under  an  act  of  Congress, 


•  Most  of  the  accounts  slate  that  it  was  the  Great  Seal  or  Georgia  which 
was  carried  Into  exile  by  Governor  Jenkins.  But  this  Is  a  mistake.  Accord. 
Ing  to  Hon.  rhllllp  Cook,  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  the  great  seal  of 
Georgia  has  never  been  disturbed.  It  was  the  executive  seal,  which  figured 
In  Ihla  drumallc  episode  of  Reconstruction.  The  great  seal  of  the  State  la 
used  In  attesting  papers  which  bear  upon  Inter-state  or  foreign  relations 
and  la  siampeil  upon  a  piece  of  wax.  which  la  then  attached  to  th*  doca- 
ment.  The  executive  seal  Is  used  In  the  ordinary  tmiiMoUong  of  tb« 
exeontlve  department,  without  the  formallUes  above  IndtMUd. 
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passed  early  in  the  year  1867,  Georgia  was  grouped  with 
Alabama  and  Florida,  in  what  was  known  as  the  third 
military  district  of  the  seceding  States;  and  the  Saturna- 
lia of  Reconstruction  was  begun.  The  negroes  now  voted 
for  the  first  time  and  the  registration  lists,  wliich  were 
supervised  by  the  Federal  authorities,  contained  as  many 
blacks  as  whites.  At  an  election  held  for  delegates 
to  a  Convention,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which 
was  to  remold  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  thirty-three 
blacks  were  chosen;  and  the  mongrel  body  which  met 
soon  thereafter  amended  the  Constitution,  committed 
Georgia  to  Republican  pledges,  and  ordered  another 
election  for  Governor  and  State  House  officers.  Thus 
having  disposed  of  the  business  on  hand,  the  Convention 
was  ready  to  adjourn. 

Bat  the  hotel  bills  of  the  delegates  still  remained  to 
be  paid.  As  commander  of  the  military  district,  General 
Meade  directed  Governor  Jenkins  to  draw  a  warrant  upon 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  coDverltional  expenses.  But  Governor  Jenkins  did  not 
think  that  the  disfranchised  tax-payers  of  Georgia  should 
be  made  to  foot  the  bill  for  this  sort  of  a  banquet,  and  he 
firmly  refused  to  issue  the  desired  order.  On  receiving 
this  note,  General  Meade  forthwith  removed  Governor 
Jenkins  from  office,  detailing  General  Thomas  H.  Euger 
to  act  as  Governor;  and,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  hitch  in 
the  proceedings.  Captain  C.  F.  Rockwell  was  detailed 
to  act  as  Treasurer.  The  sovereignty  for  Georgia  was 
ruthlessly  outraged  by  the  usurpers. 

It  was  now  the  victorious  high-tide  of  the  military 
regime  in  Georgia.  The  rule  of  the  bayonet  was  supreme. 
But  Governor  Jenkins  was  determined  to  uphold  t^e 
honor  of  the  commonwealth  at  any  cost;  and  he  quietly 
departed  into  exile,  taking  not  only  four  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  in  cash  and  leaving  an  empty  strong  box  for 
the  carpet  bag  administration,  but  also  taking  the  execu- 
tive seal  of  the  State,  which  he  avowed  should  never  be 
affixed  to  any  document  which  did  not  express  the  sover- 
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eiga  will  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  Depositing  the  money 
to  the  credit  of  the  State  in  one  of  the  New  York  city 
hanks,  he  then  crossed  the  Canadian  border  line  into 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  kept  the  insignia  of  statehood  nntal 
Georgia  was  at  last  emancipated  from  the  ibonds  of  the 
military  despotism  which  enthralled  her.  On  the  election  of 
Governor  James  M.  Smith,  he  emerged  from  his  retire- 
ment and  formally  restored  the  executive  seal  to  the 
proper  antborities,  expressing  as  be  did  so  the  satisfac- 
tion that  never  once  had  it  been  descrated  by  the  hand  o£ 
the  military  tryant.  The  Legislature  of  Geoi^  soitably 
acknowledged  the  fidelity  of  Governor  Jenkins  by  adopt- 
ing appreciative  resolutiona  in  which  the  Governor  then 
in  office  was  authorized  to  have  8trn<^  without  delay  and 
presented  to  Governor  Jenkins  a  facsimile  of  the  execu- 
tive seal  of  Georgia,  wrought  of  gold  and  stamped  with 
the  following  inscriptions:  "Presented  to  !C%Barles  J*. 
Jenkins  by  the  State  of  Georgia.    In  ardnis  fidelis." 


Millen,  the  connty-seat  of  Jenkins  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  towns  of  South-east  Georgia,  a  bee-hive 
center  of  trade,  well  supplied  with  banking  facilities.  The 
town  boasts  a  number  of  solid  business  establishments. 
On  the  court  house  square  the  local  Chapter  of  the  U.  D 
C.  has  unveiled,  a  handsome  monument  to  the  heroic 
dead  of  the  South. 


Original  Settlen.    See    Bulloch,    Burke,    Emanuel    and 
Screven,  from  which  comities  Jenkins 
was  formed. 


Some  of  the  old  established  families  of  the  county  in- 
clude :  the  Daniels,  the  Joiners,  the  Brinsons,  the  Parkers, 
the  Bdenfields,  the  Applewhites,  the  Bolts,  the  Kirken- 
dalls,  the  Lanes,  the  Luiiers,  the  DeLoaches,  the  Ander- 
sons and  tiie  Cliftous. 
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CrMiUd  bjr  Ii*cUu1t«  Act.  December  11,  IBGS,  from  lAurena  and 
EnuuDel  ContiUee.  N>iBed  tor  Hon.  Herschal  V.  JohnaoD,  Jurist,  Ooremw, 
CoafMttsle  StAtea  Sehstor,  asd  candidate  for  Vlce-Prealdent  of  tbk  Didt«d 
StUM  on  the  Donila*  Uoket,  In  isso.  WrisbtarUle.  tbe  oonntr-MKt  mu 
OMiied  tor  John  B.  WrWit,  a  leading  pioneer  reafdent.  Jobnaon  !•  aald  to 
hnT«  been  the  flrat  conntr  In  the  State  to  entoree  prohibition. 

Henchel  V,  John- 
■on:  Incidents  of 
HiB  Career.  Volume  II. 


Ordinal  Settlers.  Jetbro  Arline  and  William  Norris 
were  among  the  first  comers  into  John- 
son. The  former  lived  in  a  part  of  the  county  which 
was  cut  off  from  Montgomery;  the  latter  in  a  part 
which  was  taken  from  Emanuel.  The  list  also  in- 
dndes  John  B.  Wright,  for  whom  the  town  of  Wrights- 
viDe  was  named;  W.  P.  Hicks  who  gave  the  land  for 
streets  and  public  buildings  at  t^e  coonty-seat;  Major 
James  Blcks,  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  M.  A.  Outlaw,  James  Tapley, 
T.  A.  Persons  and  B.  W.  Holt.  Johnson's  two  delegates 
to  the  secession  convention  at  Milledgeville  were  also 
pioneer  residents :  Wm.  Hurst  and  J.  B.  Smith.  The  old 
established  families  of  Johnson  include:  the  Daleys,  the 
Lovetts,  the  Wiggineses,  the  Htrrisons,  the  Claztions, 
tbe  Kents  the  Bobinsons,  the  Baileys,  the  Flanderses, 
tiie  Thompkinses,  the  Jenkinses,  the  Bryans,  the  John- 
sons, the  Harris^,  the  BrinsoDs  and  the  Pages. 


JONES 

Created  br  l«KlBlatlTe  Aot  December  10,  180T,  from  BaMwln  County. 
Named  lor  Hon.  James  Jonee,  of  Savannah,  a.  distinguished  lawyer  of  the 
earty  ante-bellum  period.  Qray,  the  county.ieat,  named  for  a  pioneer  family 
•atabllahed  by  James  Qray.  When  organlied  Jones  Included  a  part  of  Bibb 
e«Mt  of  the  Ocmulgee  Rtrer. 

James  Jones  was  an  early  patriot  whose  name  has 
become  somewhat  obscure,  with  the  State's  lengthening 
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annals.  The  average  Georgian  labors  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  county  of  Jones  was  named  either  for  Dr. 
Noble  Wyraberley  Jones  or  for  Major  John  Jones,  both 
patriots  of  tlie  Revolutionary  War  period,  and  both  of 
them  better  known  than  the  comparatively  forgotten 
Georgian  whose  name  has  thus  been  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion. Why  the  Legislature  should  have  ignored  Dr.  Jones, 
whose  devotion  to  the  principles  of  independence  caused 
him  to  be  styled  "One  of  the  morning  stars  of  liberty" 
or  Major  John  Jones  whose  gallant  career  was  terminated 
by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  siege  of  Savannali,  is  a  conundrum 
of  politics  somewhat  mystifying  to  the  hrain  of  the  twen- 
tieth centurj'  historian.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  must 
have  been  a  favorite  of  his. generation,  though  character- 
ized by  none  of  the  greatness  which  endures.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  received  his  education 
at  the  academy  in  Augusta,  after  which  he  came  to 
Savannah,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  studied  law  but 
relinquished  it  upon  his  marriage  and  became  a  planter. 
He  served  in  the  Legislature  which  passed  the  Yazoo 
act,  but  opposed  the  bill ;  was  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  of  1798 ;  and,  during 
the  same  year,  took  his  seat  in  the  sixth  Congress'  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  while  occupying  the  latter  office, 
on  January  12, 1801,  and  was  bnried  in  the  Congressional 
Cemetery,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  rests  beside 
his  personal  and  political  friend,  General  James  Jackson. 


Clinton.  Clinton  was  a  town  of  some  importance  long 
before  Macon  was  founded  and  for  a  number 
of  years  thereafter.  It  was  first  called  Albany.  Hugh 
M.  Comer,  Thomas  White,  John  Cook,  and  William  Hel- 
ton were  among  the  earliest  judges  of  the  inferior  court. 
The  little  town  was  famous  throughout  the  land  for  the 
cotton  gins  which  were  here  manufactured.  Samuel 
Griswold  and  Daniel  Pratt,  two  ingenius  and  wide-awake 
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pioneers,  came  to  Clinton  from  the  State  of  Connecticut 
when  the  county  was  first  opened  and  in  a  modest  way 
began  to  build  cotton  gins.  The  plant  grew,  and  agents 
were  soon  distributed  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
Great  wagon  loads  of  cotton  gins  were  sent  out  from 
Clinton  long  before  the  first  railroad  was  ever  built  in 
Georgia.  It  is  estimated  that  something  over  900  cotton 
gins  were  sold  annually  by  this  establishment.  Mr.  Pratt 
afterwards  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  founded  the 
town  of  Prattville,  while  Mr.  Griswold,  remaining  in 
Georgia,  established  the  town  of  Griswoldviile,  on  the 
Central  Railroad.  The  iron  works  at  Griswoldviile  were 
so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  Civil  War  that  they  were  never  afterwards  rebuilt. 


Revolutionary     John  Lamar,  Esq.,  a  soldier  of  the  war 
Soldiers.  for  independence  and  a  man  of  some  note 

in  his  day,  died  in  Jones.  The  following 
record  of  Mr.  Lamar  has  been  preserved  in  Historical 
Collections  of  Georgia.  Says  the  author:  "As  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution  he  was  not  only  brave  to  a  fault  but 
his  services  were  of  long  duration  and  liis  sufferings 
excessive.  Very  shortly  after  entering  the  army,  he  was 
deputed  with  others  to  the  performance  of  a  perilous 
duty,  in  which  he  was  deserted  by  his  companions  and 
left  to  execute  the  order  alone,  which  he  did  to  the  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  of  all.  For  this  act  of  intrepid- 
ity and  fidelity,  the  government  tendered  him  a  Lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  the  regular  forces  which,  however, 
he  modestly  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  station,  being  at  this  time  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  served  under  Generals  Marion  and  Pickens, 
attached  generally  to  the  battalions  of  the  latter ;  was  at 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  and  Oowpens,  at  the  siege  of  Au- 
gusta, and  in  several  other  engagements ;  was  once  taken 
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a  prisoner  but  made  Mb  escape  from  tiie  camp  of  Lord 
GomwalliB,  rescuing  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  consins ; 
and  was  twice  wounded  during  the  war  by  the  BritiBh, 
and  once  by  the  Indians  after  his  removal  to  Georgia." 

Another  veteran  of  the  Bevolntion  was  Benjamin 
Reynolds.  He  died  in  Jones  at  the  age  of  73.  Says 
White:  "He  was  a  native  of  Oaroline  Connty,  Va.  At 
the  breaking  ont  of  the  Bevolntionary  War,  he  was  too 
young  to  enter  the  service.  As  soon  as  his  age  wonld 
admit,  however,  he  took  up  arms.  After  the  war  he 
removed  to  South  Carolina,  settling  in  a  neighborhood 
whose  residents  were  distingoished  for  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown.  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  his  zealous  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  encountered  the  most  violent  per- 
secution from  his  misguided  associates.  After  the  open- 
ing of  Middle  Georgia  to  settlement  he  became  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneeni  of  Jones." 

Oliver  H.  Morton,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  came 
from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia  in  1807  and  settled  in 
Jones.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston.  During  the  struggle 
for  independence  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  England. 
He  followed  the  sea  for  twenty-eight  years. 

John  Lowe  and  Alexander  Dunn,  both  patriots  of  the 
Revolution,  were  early  settlers  of  Jones.  The  latter 
afterwards  removed  to  Alabama. 

In  a  private  burial  ground  of  the  Comer  family,  five 
miles  west  of  Clinton,  is  the  grave  of  James  Comer,  a 
patriot  of  seventy-six.  Mr.  Comer  died  at  tihe  age  of  108 
years.  His  last  resting  place  has  been  substantially 
marked. 


At  the  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  which  was 
held  in  1808  the  following  Grand  Jurors  were  empanelled : 
John  Bond,  Daniel  Hightower,  James  Jones,  John  Mitch- 
ell, George  Ross,  Stephen  GafEord,  William  Caldwell, 
Elkannah  Sawyer,  NicholM  Terrell,  William  Mong, 
Samuel    Caldwell,    Peter    Sanders,    Philip    Oatehings, 
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Ephraim  Ellis,  Elijah  Tomer,  Seymour  Catdhings, 
Thomas  Seals,  Zachariah  Booth,  Jacoh  Demiis,  Ebenezer 
Moses,  John  Harvey,  William  Jackson,  John  Bond,  James 
Mclhvail,  James  Hnddleston,  Qiles  Driver,  Charles  Q-at- 
chet,  'William  Perry,  Jesse  McPope,  John  Cooke,  Qreen 
Winne,  Thomas  Stephens,  and  William  Carr. 


The  Famoiu 
BunUey  Trial. 


According  to  Dr.  George  Q-.  Smith,  deeds:  to  property 
in  Jones  were  executed,  prior  to  1818,  by  thirty-one 
women,  only  one  of  whom  coold  write. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Jones  were :  Captain  Jonathan 
Parish,  Peter  Clower,  Henry-.Low,  William  Williams, 
Wilkins  Jackson,  Jeremiah  Dumaa,  Thomas  White,  Jere- 
miah Pearson,  Major  Humphries,  James  Comer,  Hugh 
Comer,  Roger  McCarty,  Allen  Greene,  Benjamin  T&rver, 
Bailey  Stewart,  James  Anthony,  George  Harper,  John 
Chapell,  Jesse  M.  Pope,  Henry  Pope,  John  Bayne,  Ste- 
phen Kirk,  William  Carbanus,  P.  A.  Lewis,  James  Jones, 
William  Jones,  Robert  Hntchins,  and  James  Gray. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added:  Thomas  Blonnt, 
William  Brown,  J.  C.  Freeman,  Robert  McGough,  George 
Cabaniss,  John  Cabaniss,  Henry  Cabaniss,  Ephraim 
Sanders,  UUsha  Tarver,  Robert  Ousley,  Isaac  Moreland, 
James  White,  Samuel  Griswold,  Daniel  Pratt,  and  others. 
The  Bonkleys  were  also  among  the  first  settlers,  and  at 
a  period  somewhat  later  came  the  Winships---Joseph 
and  Isaac. 
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Noted  Residents  of  United  States  Senator  Alfred  Iver- 
Jones.  son  was  at  one  time  a  resident  of 

Jones,  in  which  covmty  his  distin- 
gTiished  son,  Alfred  Iverson,  Jr.,  was  bom.  Both  of  the 
Iversons  were  Confederate  Brigadier-Generals. 

Henry  Q.  Lamar,  a  noted  ante-bellum  Congressman 
and  jurist,  lived  for  many  years  at  Clinton.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1857,  at  which  time  a  dead- 
lock in  the  convention  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Joseph  E. 
Brown.  The  latter  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
Supreme  Bench.  Judge  Lamar  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1829  to  1833.  His  father  was  John  Lamar, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  married  a  cousin  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  Chief-Justice  Osborne  A.  Lochrane 
married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Lamar. 

Here  lived  Jacob  Martin,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
served  with  credit  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. But  tubercular  consumption  claimed  him  for  an 
early  victim,  and  he  died  on  the  train  between  Macon  and 
Savannah,  while  en  route  to  Florida. 

Judge  Robert  V.  Hardeman,  when  a  young  man,  came 
from  Lexington  to  Clinton  to  begin  the  practice  of  law. 
He  became  one  of  the  best  equipped  lawyers  and  one  of 
the  ablest  jurists  in  the  State  but  died  in  the  prime  of 
life  in  1871.  Here  his  distinguished  son,  Colonel  Isaac 
Hardeman,  of  Macon,  was  bom. 

William  S.  C.  Reid,  a  lawyer  of  brilliant  prospects, 
lived  at  Clinton.  His  talents  promised  to  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  at  the  bar;  but,  disappointed  in  love,  he 
neglected  bis  practice,  acquired  intemperate  habits,  and 
finally  died  in  Monroe  County  at  the  age  of  37. 

The  late  Hugh  M.  Comer,  of  Savannah,  one  of  the 
great  railway  magnates  of  Georgia,  was  a  native  of  Jones. 

General  David  E.  Blackshear  died  near  Clinton,  but 
was  buried  at  his  old  home  place  in  Laurens. 

Here  lived  Captain  H.  B.  Ridley,  a  political  leader, 
wlio  was  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  public  affairs  just 
after  the  war  and  here  on  his  father 's  plantation  was  born 
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one  of  the  most  honored  Chief- Executives  of  the  State : 
Governor  William  J.  Nortben. 


Crea.t«d  by  Leslslatlva  Act,  December  10,  1B0T,  (rom  WBahlnflon  and 
WllklDBon  Counties.  Named  for  a  gallant  officer  ol  the  RevoIutJoil,  Lieu- 
tenaJit'Colonel  John  Laurens,  ot  South  Carolina,  wbo  fell  mortally  wounded 
near  the  close  of  the  atrussle.  on  the  noil  of  his  nativa  State.  He  waa  a 
aon  of  Hon.  Henry  lAurens,  President  of  the  Continental  Congreaa.  Dublin. 
the  county-seat,  named  for  the  historic  capital  of  Ireland.  When  organlied 
Laurens  embraced  Pulaski,   Bleckley,  and  a   part  of  Dodge. 

Historical  in  the  spring  of  1540,  passed  through  what 
Traditions.  The  probabilities  are  that  Hernando  de  Soto, 
is  now  the  territory  of  Laurens.  Says 
Jones,  in  Vol.  I.  History  of  Georgia:  "Resuming  his 
march  on  the  1st  of  April,  De  Soto  moved  along  a  river 
whose  shores  were  thickly  populated.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  passed  through  the  town  of  Altamaca,  and  on  the  tenth 
arrived  at  Ocute.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  impression, 
the  Spaniards  were  now  probably  in  Laurens." 


Sumterville:  The     The  locality  selected  as  a  connty  site 
Forerunner  of  for  Laurens  in  1809  was  called  Sum- 

Dublin,  terville.    It  was  located  in  a  thickly 

settled  part  of  the  county  between 
Rocky  and  Turkey  Creeks.  But  it  did 
not  long  remain  the  seat  of  government.  Says  Dr.  Smith : 
' '  In  1809  a  part  of  the  county  was  added  to  Pulaski.  At 
the  same  time  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oconee 
was  taken  from  the  counties,  Montgomery  and  Washing- 
ton, and  added  to  Laurens.  No  public  buildings  had  been 
erected  at  Smnterville,  and  when  this  new  addition  was 
made  to  the  county  it  was  decided  to  put  the  county  site 
at  a  point  near  the  river,  and  an  Irishman  who  had  a 
sawmill  offered  land  for  the  public  buildings,  provided 
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he  was  permitted  to  give  the  county  site  a  name.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  with  the  remembrance  of  his  native 
isle  present,  he  called  the  fntnre  village  Dublin."  But 
Dublin  is  no  longer  a  village.  It  is  today  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  towns  of  tbe  middle  belt,  a  commercial 
metropolis  whose  future  growth  is  well  assured. 


Soldiers  of  the    Eight  miles  north-west  of  Dublin,  near 
Revolution.  Poplar  Springs  church,  lie  buried  two 

patriots  of  the  war  for  independence — 
Josiah  "Warren  and  Amos  Love — both  of  them  natives 
of  North  Carolina  who  settled  in  what  is  now  Laurens 
when  this  region  of  country  was  a  wilderness. 

Josiah  Warren  was  the  father  of  three  distinguished 
sons: 

1.  Kittrell  Warren,  a  noted  Baptist  divine,  who  was 
in  turn  the  father  of  two  eminent  men  (1)  Kittrell  J. 
Warren,  who  founded  the  Macon  News,  a  man  of  rare 
gifts,  and  (2)  Dr.  E.  W.  Warren,  a  celebrated  Baptist 
preacher.  The  latter's  son.  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Warren,  is  the 
present  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

2.  Lott  Warren,  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trus- 
trees  of  Mercer  University,  a  judge  of  both  the  Southern 
and  the  Southwestern  Circuits,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. Judge  L.  D.  D.  Warren  was  his  son.  The  latter 
was  the  father  of  Robert  H.  Warren,  of  Albany,  Ga. 

3.  General  Eli  Warren,  an  officer  of  note  in  the  State 
militia.  Five  daughters  of  General  Warren  married  as 
follows:  (1)  James  W.  Lathrop,  organizer  and  first 
president  of  the  Savannah  Cotton  Exchange;  (2)  Dr. 
Sylvanus  Landmm,  a  prominent  Baptist  divine  and 
father  of  the  well-known  Dr.  W.  W.  Landmm,  of  Lonis- 
ville,  Ky. ;  (3)  Colonel  Charles  T.  Goode,  of  Americna; 
(i)  Judge  Walter  L.  Grice,  of  Hawkinsville,  a  distin- 
guished jurist;  and  (5)   S.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Savannah. 
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General  Warren's  only  son  was  the  late  Josiab  Love 
Warren,  of  Savannah.  The  latter  was  the  father  of 
Charles  B.  Warren,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Blouats- 
town,  Fla. 

Amos  Love  was  also  the  progenitor  of  an  important 
offspring  as  follows : 

1.  Peter  E.  Love,  a  physician,  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  a  member  of  Congress. 

2.  A  daughter  who  married  Moses  Ouyton.  From  this 
branch  of  the  family  came  Moses  Ouyton,  of  Mariana, 
Fla.,  Judge  J.  G.  Park,  of  Dawson,  OUn  J.  Wimberly, 
of  Macon,  James  Bishop,  of  Eastman,  Charles  J.  Guyton, 
of  Marietta,  and  the  Eev.  Guyton  Fisher,  of  the  South 
Georgia  M.  E.  Conference. 

3.  A  daughter  who  married  General  Eli  Warren. 
From  this  branet  of  the  family  came  Judge  Walter  L. 
Grice,  Dr.  W.  W.  Landmm,  and  others. 

4.  A  daughter  from  whom  sprang  Hon.  Walter  J. 
Grace,  Solicitor-General  of  the  Macon  Circuit,  and  Judge 
John  S.  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Fondren  Mitchell,  of 
Thomas. 

Hardy  Smith  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
He  settled  in  Laurens  soon  after  the  county  was  first 
opened,  coming  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  His 
son.  Captain  Hardy  Smith,  was  Ordinary  of  the  county 
for  a  number  of  years. 


Springfield:  The 

Home  of  Gen. 

Blackshear.  Volume  11. 

The  Blackshear 

Family  Record.  Volume  11. 

Governor  Troup's 

WUl.  Volume  H. 
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Original  Settlers.    Among  the  early  settlers  of  Laurens, 
according   to   White,  were:     General 
Blackshear,  Colonel  McCormick,  Jonathan  Sawyer,  Colo- 
nel Hampton,  the  Rohinsons,  and  others. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added:  Moses  Guyton, 
Amos  Love,  Josiah  Warren,  Hardy  Smith,  William  Bush, 
Dennis  McLendon,  and  Isaac  Pipkin. 

Amos  Love,  a  veteran  of  the  war  for  independence, 
was'  the  6rst  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Laurens ;  and, 
after  holding  office  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  Moses  Guyton.  Among  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  are  Moses  Guyton,  of  Marianna, 
Fla.,  Judge  J.  G.  Parks,  of  Dawson,  the  late  Olin  J.  Wim- 
berly,  of  Macon,  and  the  late  James  Bishop,  of  Eastman. 

William  Bush  was  a  half-brother  of  General  Black- 
shear.  He  accompanied  the  General  when  the  latter  emi- 
grated from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia.  The  father  of 
General  Blackshear  married  the  widow  Bush. 

At  the  first  .=!es.sion  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Laurens, 
held  at  the  house  of  Peter  Thomas,  near  the  present 
town  of  Dublin,  the  following  Grand  Jurors'  were  em- 
panelled: John  Speight,  Benjamin  Adams,  Andrew 
Hampton,  Leonard  Green,  Jesse  Wiggins,  Benjamin 
Brown,  Charles  Stringer,  Nathan  Weaver,  William  Yar- 
brough,  William  Boykin,  John  Gilbert,  Joseph  Yarbrough, 
James  Sartln,  William  McCall,  Edward  Hagan,  John 
Stringer,  Simon  Fowler,  Jesse  Stephens,  Henry  Fulgham, 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Eobert  Daniel,  Charles  Higdon,  Samuel 
Stanley,  Samuel  Sparks,  Joseph  Vickers,  Mark  May, 
George  Tarvin,  David  Watson,  Josepli  Denson, 
George  Martin,  Gideon  Mays,  and  Benjamin  Dorsey. 


Distinguished  Reai-      The  celebrated  Governor  George  M. 
dents  of  Laurens.  Troup,  one  of  the  State's  most  illus- 

trious SODS,  was  for  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Laurens.    He  owned  two  extensive  plantations  in 
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the  county— Valdosta  and  Vallombrosa — oo  the  former 
of  whicli  he  lived.  Valdosta  was  named  for  a  celebrated 
valley  among  the  Swiss  Alps.  Vallombrosa  was  so  called, 
after  a  noted  retreat  near  the  Italian  city  of  Florence. 
Governor  Troup  was  a  man  of  large  means  but  of  some- 
what eccentric  habits.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  a  plan- 
tation owned  by  him  in  Montgomery  County,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Oconee  River ;  and  there  he  lies  biuied  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  thicket,  seven  miles  west  of  the 
village  of  Soperton,  on  the  Macon  and  Dublin  Railroad 
But  the  grave  is  substantially  marked. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ashes  of  the  great  apostle 
of  State  Rights  will  rest  eventually  in  the  city  of  Dublin 

General  David  E.  Blaekshear,  an  officer  of  note  in  the 
State  militia,  lived  like  a  feudal  lord  on  his  magnificenf 
estate  overlooking  the  Oconee  River.  His  home  was 
originally  in  the  county  of  Washington,  but  when  a  part 
of  this  county  was  added  to  Laurens  in  1809,  General 
Blaekshear  by  virtue  of  this  change  in  the  boundary  lino 
became  a  resident  of  Laurens. 

Here  lived  for  many  years  a  noted  ante-bellum  Con- 
gressman and  jurist,  Peter  E.  Love,  who  was  als:o  at  on*; 
time  a  physician.  He  afterwards  located  in  Thomasville, 
Ga.  General  Eli  Warren,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  State 
militia,  Judge  Lott  Warren,  a  former  Congressman  and 
jurist;  and  other  members  of  this  celebrated  Georgia 
family,  were  for  years  identified  with  Laurens.  Judge 
Warren  afterwards  removed  to  Albany,  Ga.,  while  Gen- 
eral Warren  settled  in  the  county  of  Houston. 


Crested  by  Legislative  Act,  December  II,  1S£6,  out  oF  lands  Hcqulred 
from  the  Creeks  under  Uie  lest  treaty  ol  Indian  Springs.  In  the  same  year. 
Named  lor  Rlcbard  Henry  Lee.  of  Virginia,  who.  In  Che  Continental  Con- 
gress, at  Philadelphia,  on  June  T,  I7TS,  moved  the  Independence  of  the 
Colonies.  The  county  of  Ijee  was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  land  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Oeorgla.  In  18S6.  from  the  Creek  Indians,  under  the  treaty 
of  Indian  SpHegBi  and  when  nrat  organised  it  constituted  one  of  the  largest 
counties  lit  the  Btal«,    I«eshurg,  the  county-seat,  was  also  named  for  the 
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sreat  VlrilnUi  patriot  irhDM  hlBtorie  MMdutloa  l«d  to  th«  Imnort*!  D«oIhs- 
tlon.  OrlEinallr  I<m  embraoad  Quitman.  Randolph,  Bchler,  Stewart,  Bnmtar, 
TerreUi  and  Webatar,  and  In  part  Chattahoochee.  Clay  and  Marion. 

Chehaw:  Whose  Near  the  present  town  of  Leesbnrg 

Destruction  Became  there  was  once  a  populous  Indian 
An  Issue  of  Politics,  settlement,  reckoned  among  the 
six  most  important  towns  of  fhc 
powerful  oonfederaicy  of  Creeks.  It  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Che-haw  or  Che-raw,  while  another  niime 
for  it  was  Au-mac-cnl-la.  The  site  of  this  old  Indian 
town  was  formerly  marked  by  an  iipmense  live-oak,  whidi 
is  said  to  have  been  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  to  have 
Tneasnied  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  tree  fell  to  the  ground  years  ago  but  the  spot  on 
which  it  grew  it  still  clearly  defined  by  a  circle  of  oaks 
which  have  spmng  from  the  acorns.  Under  it  the  Indians 
held  council-meetings. 

There  ia  also  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
session  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  newly  created  county 
of  Lee  was  held  under  this  forest  giant. 

Forty  Indian  warriors  from  Cheraw  were  in  Andrew 
Jackson's  army,  and  when  the  great  soldier  was  en  route 
to  Florida  during  the  Seminole  War  he  stopped  at  this 
Indian  village.  Cheraw  supplied  the  army  with  provis- 
ions. It  also  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Conse- 
quently when  the  town  was  wantonly  and  cruelly  de- 
stroyed by  a  force  of  Georgia  troops,  under  Captain 
"Wright,  on  April  23,  1818,  there  followed  a  great  revul- 
sion of  public  sentiment.  The  enormity  of  the  offence 
was  pronounced  at  the  time  to  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  war.  It  also  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  con- 
troversy between  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  Governor 
William  Rabun. 

But  the  old  Indian  settlement  has  not  been  foi^tten. 
The  fidelity  of  the  loyal  tribe  of  red  men  who  perished 
here  has  been  memorialized  by  a  handsome  granite  bonl- 
der,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village.*    The 
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boDlder  is  six  feet  in  height  by  four  feet  in  width.  It  is 
planted  vertically  apon  a  monnd  four  feet  high,  and  the 
isscriptioD  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows: 


Large  IndiBii  town,  home  of  the  ChehawB.  A.  friradlj 
agrienltaral  people  of  the  Creek  tribe,  who  aided  our 
earif  flettleni.  They  contributed  men,  food,  and  horaea, 
to  subdue  the  hoetile  Seminoles.  Here  Andrew  Jack- 
son rested  with  his  starving  M1117'  and  wsa  given 
help  in  1S18,  Here  also,  in  1S18,  through  miiunder- 
standing,  were  aaerificed  seven  of  this  tribe  hy  Qeorgia 
troops,  for  which  all  possible  amends  were  made. 
Erected  in  1912  by  Council  of  SafetT-  Chapter,  D.  A.  B. 


At  the  exercises  of  unveiling,  which  occurred  on  June 
14,  1912,  Judge  J.  E.  D.  Shipp,  of  Americus,  a  distin- 
guished historian  and  scholar,  delivered  the  address  of 
the  occasion.  He  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the 
chapter  regent,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Fricker.  There  was  also 
am  address  by  the  vice-president  general  of  the  D.  A.  B., 
Mrs.  William  L.  Feel,  of  Atlanta,  whose  father,  General 
Philip  Cook,  long  a  resident  of  Lee  County,  was  one  of 
Georgia's  most  distinguished  sons.  Short  addresses  were 
also  made  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Benning,  ex-State  regent,  and 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Harrison,  State  editor.  The  prayer 
of  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Kev.  J.  W.  Stokes,  of 
Americas,  after  which,  in  a  neat  introductory  speech, 
Mrs.  Peel  was  presented  to  the  andience  by  Miss  Annie 
May  Bell.  Three  little  children  of  Americus,  Mary  Dud- 
ley, Lucy  Sinmions,  and  Frank  Harrold,  Jr.,  at  a  given 
signal,  unveiled  the  monument.  The  ceremonies  ended 
with  a  sumptuous  dinner  among  the  trees  of  the  forest. 


Palmyra.    Palmyra  was  the  name  of  a  once  populous  town 

on  Kinchafoonee  Creek,  the  memory  of  which 

has  long  since  grown  dim;  but  it  boasted  at  one  time  the 
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residence  of  a  member  of  Congress,  Hon.  Lott  Warren. 
Palmyra  was  five  miles  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Albany;  and  when  the  latter  began  to  rise  the  former 
commenced  to  decline.  The  well-known  Davis  family  of 
Albany  came  from  Palmyra;  and  here  too  lived  the 
Vasons  and  the  Hilsmans.  The  little  building  erected  by 
Jndffe  Vason  for  a  law  oflFioe  is  stil!  standing. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Lee  were:  Mr.  Woolbright, 
Dr.  Mercer,  John  McCIendon,  William  Spenee,  Joshna 
Clarke,  J.  O.  Edwards,  John  Lawhom,  John  Cook,  Abra- 
ham, Dyson,  Lewis  Bond,  William  Janes,  E.  Janes,  D. 
Janes  and  D.  Sneed. 

Likewise  included  among  the  early  settlers  was  Wil- 
liam E.  Gil!,  whose  grandfather,  Days  Gill,  fought  under 
General  John  Clarke,  in  the  Indian  Wars. 


Lee's  Distinguished  Brigadier-General  Philip  Cook  own- 
Residents,  ed  an  extensive  plantation  in  Lee. 
The  first  service  rendered  to  the 
State  by  this  gallant  Georgian  was  during  the  Seminole 
War,  when  a  mere  lad ;  and  he  completed  his  education 
after  returning  home  from  the  field.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier. 
But  such  was  his  genius  for  arms  that  he  leaped  to  the 
front  by  a  rapid  series  of  promotions  and,  on  the  death 
of  Brigadier-General  Doles,  at  Cold  Harbor,  sneeeeded 
the  latter  in  command.  He  represented  Georgia  for  sev- 
eral consecutive  terms  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  closed  his  career  of  great  nsefulness  in  the 
"high  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  General  Cook,  for  a 
number  of  years,  practiced  law  at  Americus,  in  partner- 
sliip  with  Judge  Crisp,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  national 
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House  of  Bepresentatives.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  new 
State  Capitol  building,  in  Atlanta,  one  of  the  very  few 
public  buildings'  in  America  erected  within  the  original 
appropriation.  Something  like  $118.50  was  turned  into 
the  State  treasury  unexpended,  after  the  structure  was 
finished.  General  Cook  was  one  of  the  most  advanced 
planters  of  his  day  in  Georgia.  His  vast  acres  of  land 
cultivated  on  strictly  scientific  principles  furnished  an 
object  lesson  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  this  entire  belt  of  the  State  may 
be  traced  to  the  splendid  initiative  of  this  one  man. 

Hon.  Philip  Cook,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  his  father  a.s 
Georgia's  Secretary  of  State,  was  a  resident  of  Lee  until 
his  removal  to  Atlanta,  in  1894. 

Prank  L.  Stanton,  perhap  the  most  widely  known  of 
the  South 's  present-day  poets,  began  his  literary  career 
on  a  paper  in  Smithville,  where  he  was  then  a  sort  of 
factotum.  He  edited  the  paper,  gathered  the  news,  set 
the  type,  and  collected  the  bills.  His  earliest  poems  were 
produced  at  the  printer's  case.  Instead  of  writing  them 
out  in  long  hand,  he  cast  them  at  once  into  type — a  most 
nnusual  method  of  composition.  In  1890,  he  accepted  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  after  a 
brief  tenure  of  service  on  the  Rome  Tribune;  and  here 
he  has  since  remained.  His  poems  are  widely  reproduced 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  is  a  master  of  dialect, 
both  Negro  and  Cracker;  a  droll  humorist,  and  a  gifted 
interpreter  of  the  mnses. 

Colonel  Leonidas  Jordan,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
of  the  State,  owned  a  number  of  fine  plantations  in  Lee. 


Created  by  the  Slate  Constitution  o(  ITTT,  from  three  Parlehes:  St. 
John,  St.  James,  and  St.  Andrew.  Named  to  commemorate  tho  patl-lotlBin 
ol  the  Midway  settlers  who.  from  (he  pasaase  of  the  Stamp  Act.  becAme 
the   moBt  uncompromlslnB  championB  of   Liberty  and   who.  In  advance  of 
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th*  T««t  of  til*  ProTlnoe,  took  radlcaJ  action  by  MOdJaK  Dr.  WmBn  H«il 
to  tbo  Continental  C<HicrMS  aa  a  delesata  from  tbe  Fartsh  ol  St  JoliD. 
Hlne>vllle.  th«  county-seat,  named  lor  the  diatlngulshed  HInea  family,  an 
old  one  In  tbla  Motion.  When  orcanlied  in  ITTT  Ubarty  embraced  Uclntoeh 
and  a  part  of  BryaiL 

Historic  Old 

Midway:    A  Shrine 

of  Patriotism.  Page  135. 


New  England  in  To  find  the  historical  genesis  of  this 
Geor£ta;  A  Brief  pions  community  on  the  coast  of 
Retrospect.  Georgia,  we  mnfft  go  back  to  the  an- 

cestral seats,  beyond  the  water,  in 
England.  On  March  30,  1630,  tiiere  gathered  upon  the 
docks  of  Plymouth,  to  embark  for  the  New  World,  a  band 
of  Puritans.  They  came  together  from  the  neighboring 
counties ;  and,  after  a  day  spent  in  worship,  took  passage 
on  the  Mary  and  John,  a  small  vessel  of  400  tons,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Squeb.  Entering  the  harbor  of  Nan- 
tacket,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  they  settled  in  the 
tide-water  r^on  near-by,  calling  the  place  Dorchester, 
in  honor  of  the  old  home  in  England  from  which  many 
of  them  came.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty  mem- 
bers in  this  pioneer  flock.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
becoming  dissatisfied,  they  removed  to  the  present  site 
of  Windsor,  Conn.  In  1695,  some  of  these  same  Poritans, 
migrating  southward,  planted  a  settlement  on  the  Ashley 
Eiver,  in  South  Carolina,  whidi  they  likewise  called  Dor- 
chester; and  when,  in  1751,  the  restriction  upon  slave 
labor  and  land  tenure  in  Georgia  were  removed  by  the 
Trustees,  these  enterprising  planters  sent  representatives 
into  the  adjoining  Province  to  reconnoiter.  At  last  they 
decided  to  locate  upon  the  fertile  bottoms  of  the  Midway 
district.  According  to  the  records,  the  first  settlers  were 
beset  on  the  journey  by  the  most  violent  storms  ever 
known  on  the  Georgia  coast;  but  they  were  not  to  be 
deterred.  They  proceeded  into  the  interior  some  ten 
miles,  and  selecting  a  locality  whidi  seemed  to  meet  the 
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requirements,  they  called  it  Dorchester,  thus  memorializ- 
ing for  the  third  time  this  prime  favorite  among  the 
English  towns. 


On  December  5,  1752,  the  advance  guard  arrived  at 
the  place  of  settlement,  Benjamin  Baker  and  Samnel 
Bacon,  each  accompanied  by  his  family;  but  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Baker,  on  the  day  following,  cast  a  gloom  of 
sadness  over  the  little  camp.  In  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  Parmenas  Way,  with  his  family,  arrived ;  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1754  there  came  seventeen  families,  includ- 
ing the  pastor's,  Rev.  John  Osgood,  and  two  single  men, 
John  Quarterman,  Jr.,  and  Moses  Way.  Those  having 
families  were :  Bev.  John  Osgood,  Richard  Spencer,  John 
Stevens,  Richard  Baker,  Josiah  Osgood,  Samuel  Way, 
John  Quarterman,  Sr.,  Sarah  Mitchell,  John  Mitchell, 
Samuel  Burnley,  Edward  Way,  Edward  Sumner,  William 
Baker,  John  Shave,  Nathaniel  Way,  and  Benjamin  An- 
drews. "Hiree  of  these  were  from  Pon  Pen,  a  settlement 
on  the  lower  Bdisto  River,  viz.:  Sarah  Mitchell,  John 
Mitchell,  and  Benjamin  Andrew.  In  1755,  there  arrived 
six  families  and  two  single  men.  The  heads  of  families 
were:  John  G-orton,  John  Winn,  John  Lupton,  Joseph 
Bacon,  Andrew  Way,  Isaac  Girardeau.  The  two  single 
men  were :  ^omas  Peacock,  of  Charleston,  and  Joseph 
Massey,  of  Pon  Pon.  Five  families  came  in  1756,  those 
of  William  Graves,  John  Stewart,  Sr.,  John  Stewart,  Jr., 
John  Garves,  and  Daniel  Dunnom.  The  next  year  came 
the  family  of  Richard  Girardeau;  and  in  1758  Samuel 
Jeans  and  family,  James  Andrew  and  family,  and  Mrs. 
Lydia  Saunders.  Then  came  an  interval  of  several  years 
untU  1771,  when  three  families  came,  those  of  Jonathan 
Bacon,  William  Norman  and  Isham  Andrews,  making  a 
total  of  thirty-eight  families,  in  addition  to  five  single 
persons. 
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Besides  the  above  named  settlers,  there  were  some 
from  other  localities ;  and  the  fact  must  not  be  bverlooked 
that  several  families  were  established  in  the  district 
before  the  Dorchester  colonists  arrived.  The  journal  of 
the  iirst  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  in  Savannah, 
in  1751,  shows  that  tlie  community  was  represented  by 
Audley  Maxwell,  whose  family  was  probably  the  oldest 
one  in  this  section  of  Georgia. 

Vast  changes  have  taken  place  since  1752;_but  the 
names  of  the  old  settlers  are  still  preserved  by  descend- 
ants in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  sturdy  John 
Quarterman  from  whose  loins  have  come  23  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  seven  foreign  missionaries,  and  eight  dis- 
tinguished educators,  is  not  without  witnesses  in  the 
old  settlement  to  testify  to  his  manifold  virtues.  The 
Ways  have  also  replenished  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  nor 
is  the  name  likely  to  become  extinct  in  Lvberty  for  some 
time  to  come,  for  here  it  still  flourishes  amid  the  deserted 
fields  in  which  other  stalks  have  withered.  Belation- 
ships  have  been  greatly  mixed  by  intermarriage  between 
the  various  families.  Says  Dr.  Stacy :  "The  case  is  verj- 
aptly  put  in  the  following  couplet  of  names,  formed,  it 
is  said,  by  Dr.  W.  P.  McConnell,  in  1843,  a  year  generally 
known  as  one  of  exceeding  scarcity  and  hardness,  which 
I  give  both  as  a  specimen  of  Liberty  County  wit  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  point.    Said  he: 

"We  have  Hams  and  Bun 'bam  a,  Boeong  and  Oreena, 
Manns  and  QuartermsDH,  a  Plenty  of  Ways,  but  no 

Means." 


Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  Among  the  earliest  pastors  of  the 
An  E*-ly  Pastor:  Midway  flock  was  the  Rev.  Abiel 
The  Father  of  the  Holmes,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  very 
New  England  Poet,  great  distinction,  who  was  born  in 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  December  24, 
17C3,  and  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  4,  1837.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  New  England  poet,  Dr.  Oliver 
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Wendell  Holmes.  Soon  after  receiving  iiis  diploma  from 
Yale  College,  the  elder  Holmes  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Midway  chureli,  and  for  six  years  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  this  congregation.  It  was  a  life  of 
manifold  hardships  upon  which  he  entered;  but  Dr. 
Holmes  was  no  ordinary  man.  The  house  of  worship 
in  which  he  preached  throughout  his  entire  pastorate  was 
a  structure  built  of  rough  logs,  occupying  a  floor  space 
of  40  by  30  feet.  It  was  in  fact  little  better  than  a  bush 
arbor,  made  by  driving  posts  into  the  ground  and  filling 
the  intermediate  spaces'  with  poles.  But  the  congrega- 
tion could  afford  nothing  better  at  this  time,  on  account 
of  the  recent  severe  ravages  of  war.  The  labors  of  Dr. 
Holmes  were  most  successful.  On  returning  to  New 
England  Dr.  Holmes  married  first  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ezra  Stiles,  the  President  of  Tale  College,  and,  after 
her  death,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  from  which  union  came  the  illustrious 
author  who  has  added  such  a  charm  to  American  letters. 
But  the  elder  Holmes  was  also  a  man  of  eminent  attain- 
ments. He  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational 
church,  at  Cambridge,  for  a  period  of  forty  years  and, 
besides  editing  the  manuscripts  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Stiles,  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his  famous  "An- 
nals", a  work  of  monumental  scholarship. 


Dr.  I.  S.  K.  Ax9on :  But  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  the  only 
The  Grand-Father  divine  associated  with  Midway 
of  Mrs.  Woodrow  whose  name  has  been  trumpeted 
Wilson.  abroad.    One  of  the  most  beloved 

pastors  of  Midway  was  Dr.  I.  S.  K. 
Axson,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
present  mistress  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Axson  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  October  3,  1813. 
When  a  very  yomig  man  he  served  the  church  as  co- 
pastor,  with  the  Rev.  Bobert  Quarterman;  and,  after  the 
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letter's  death,  as  pastor  in  full  charge.  Here  be  remained 
for  seventeen  years.  He  declined  a  nmnber  of  calls  to 
wider  fields,  and  relinqnished  the  work  only  when  dis- 
abled by  a  BerionB  throat  tronble.  For  a  short  while  he 
became  president  of  a  female  college  at  Greensboro,  Qa. ; 
bnt,  his  health  improving,  he  re-entered  the  pastorate  and 
for  thirty-four  years  served  the  old  Independent  Presby- 
terian church  of  SavannaL  Here,  daring  the  long  pas- 
torate of  her  grand-father,  Ellen  Lonise  Axson,  destined 
,  tobecomethefirstladyoftiie  land,  was  bom.  Herfa&er, 
the  Bev.  Samuel  M  Axson,  was  also  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  He  was  a  native  of  Midway,  and  for  eighteen 
years  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Home,  Ga.,  where  the 
girlhood  days  of  Mrs.  "Wilson  were  spent  and  where  her 
brother,  Dr.  Stockton  Axson,  who  heads  the  department 
of  English  at  Princeton,  was  bom.  Eetuming  to  Mrs. 
Wilson's  grand-father,  Dr.  I.  S.  K.  Axson,  he  excelled 
as  a  preacher.  To  quote  the  historian  of  Midway,  "He 
always  brought  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary."  He 
usually  read  his  sermons  from  manuscript,  but  the  con- 
gregation was  trained  to  this  method  of  delivery  and  he 
never  lacked  for  eager  listeners.  Dr.  Axson  died  on 
March  31, 1891,  In  his  seventy-ninth  year  and  was  buried 
at  Laurel  Grove,  in  Savannah. 


Individual  mention  cannot  be  made  of  the  various 
pastors ;  but  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  servant  of  God, 
Bev.  John  Osgood,  who  accompanied  the  little  flock  to 
Georgia,  is  still  fragrant  in  the  traditions  of  the  settle- 
ment. Covering  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years,  the  church  was  served  by  the  following  pastors: 
Eev.  John  Osgood,  1754-1773;  Rev.  Moses  Allen,  1777- 
1778;  Kev.  Abiel  Holmes,  1785-1791;  Eev.  Cyrus  GUder- 
sleeve,  1791-1811;  Rev.  Murdock  Murphy,  1811-1823;  Eev. 
Robert  Quarterman,  1823-1847 ;  Eev.  I.  S.  K.  Axson,  1836- 
1853,  co-pastor  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time ;  Bev. 
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T.  S.  'Wiim,  1848-1855,  co-pastor  for  the  entire  period; 
Rev.  T.  L.  Bnttolph,  1854-1867;  Bev.  Francis  H.  Bow- 
man, 1856-1859,  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Buttolph.  There  were 
occasional  intervals  when  the  church  was  withoat  pas- 
toral ministrations.  Rev.  Mosea  Allen  was  made  a 
prisoner  of  war  during  the  Bevolution  and  lost  his  life 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  a  prison-ship,  at  Savan- 
nah. The  longest  tenure  of  service  was  enjoyed  by  Eev. 
Robert  Quarterman,  the  first  son  of  old  Midway  to  occupy 
the  pulpit.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  while  the  Midway  church  was  Coi^regational 
in  form  of  government,  it  was  served  throughout  almost 
continuously  by  Presbyterian  ministera,  the  only  excep- 
tions being  Rev.  John  Osgood  and  Bev.  Abiel  Holmes. 
It  supported  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  often  so  desig- 
nated itself,  and,  though  it  produced  eighty-two  clergy- 
men, some  of  whom  became  Baptists,  some  Methodists, 
and  some  Episcopalians,  not  one  of  them  embraced  the 
Congregational  system.* 


The  Parish  of  St. 
John  Stands  Alone 
For  Independence. 


Two  Generals  of  the  In  the  center  of  the  famous  Midway 
Revolution  Honored  burial  ground  the  United  States 
By  the  Federal  government,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 

Govenunent.  18  erecting  a  superb  monumental 

shaft  to  commemorate  two  illustri- 
ouB  aoldiers  of  the  Revolution,  both  sons  of  old  Midway ; 
(Jen.  James  Screven  and  Gen.  Daniel-Stewart.  (See  Vol. 
U).  The  former  was  killed  near  Midway  church,  Novem- 
ber 22, 1778,  while  engaged  in  reconnoitering.  The  latter, 
an  ancestor  of  President  Boosevelt,  was  only  a  lad  when 
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hostilities  with  England  began,  but  be  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  struggle  which  followed.  The  Midway  Monu- 
ment Commission  is  composed  of  the  following  members, 
most  of  them  descendants  of  Kevolutionary  sires  identi- 
fied with  this  historic  settlement :  Honorary  Chairman, 
Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Chairman,  Hon.  New- 
ton J.  Norman;  Viee-Chairman,  United  States  Senator 
Augustus  0.  Bacon;  Treasurer,  Col.  E.  C.  Miller;  Secre- 
tary, Col.  Neyle  Colquitt;  Congressman  Charles  G.  Ed- 
wards, Col.  A.  Gordon  Cassels,  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Screven, 
Capt.  Stephen  N.  Harris,  Hon.  A.  F.  Winn,  Col.  James 
B.  Way,  and  Col.  W.  H.  Martin.  The  unveiling  of  the 
monument  will  probably  occur  either  in  the  late  summer 
or  in  the  early  fall  of  1913.  In  addition  to  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  an  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the 
present  Chief-Executive  of  the  nation,  Hon.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  whose  wife,  nee  Ellen  Louisa  Axson,  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  lamented  Dr.  I.  S.  K.  Axson,  long  pastor 
of  the  Midway  church.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Axson,  a  patriot 
of  '76,  sleeps  in  the  old  oemeterj'.  Here,  too,  repose  a 
number  of  others  who  bore  arms  under  Washington. 


The  Historic  Old 
Burial  Ground. 

Sunbury :  An  Extinct 
Metropolis  Once  a 
Rival  of  Savannah. 

Fort  Morris:  The 
Last   to   Lower   the 
Colonial  Flag. 


Colonel's  Island:        One  of  the  Arcadian  retreats  of  the 

coast    of    Georgia,    this'   picturesque 

little  island  was  at  one  time  called  Bermuda.    It  was  so 
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named  becaase  it  was  settled  long  prior  to  the  Bevolntion 
by  pioneer  emigrants  from  the  famous  group  of  islands 
of  this  name  in  the  North  Atlantic.  It  was  not  until 
1778  that  it  was  rechristened.  At  this  time  the  contriba- 
tions  of  the  island  to  the  official  lists  of  the  Bevolntion 
were  so  note-worthy,  that  the  name  was  changed  by 
universal  adoption.  Says  Dr.  Stacy,'  in  a  foot-note  to 
his  History  of  Midway  Church:  "According  to  tradition 
there  were  as  many  as  six  Colonels  living  on  the  island, 
an  extraordinary  statement  when  we  consider  its  diminu- 
tive size,  for  it  was  not  more  than  three  miles  across  it 
in  either  direction.  Who  these  Colonels  were  I  have  been 
nnable  thus  far  to  ascertain.  Colonel  Alexander  Herron 
had  a  grant  there;  and  Colonels  Screven,  White,  Elbert, 
Baker,  Maxwell,  and  Mcintosh  were  at  different  times 
at  or  near  Sunbory,  several  of  them  owning  plantations 
apon  the  island  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  whether 
these  are  the  ones  to  whom  this  honor  belongs  I  am 
unable  to  say."  Moreover,  the  well-to-do  planters  on 
Colonel's  Island  furnished  most  of  the  slave  labor  by 
which  Port  Morris  on  the  neighboring  heights,  was  con- 
structed. 

Says  another  local  cftironicler:^  "No  one  knows  now 
for  a  positive  fact  who  the  Colonels  were.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  Colonel  James  Maxwell  was  one  and  that 
Colonel  Law  was  another ;  but  there  is  no  record  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim.  However,  it  is  on  record  that  Alex- 
ander Herron,  of  Oglethorpe's  regiment,  in  1748,  peti- 
tioned for  500  a;cres  of  land  'on  an  island  called  Bermuda, 
facing  St.  Catherine's  Sound,'  whereon  he  had  been  some 
time  settled.  The  grant  was  made  to  him  and  his  homo 
on  Colonel's  Island  was  called  'Heron's  Point';  but  no 
one  knows  which  point  on  the  island  was  given  this  desig- 
nation. Maxwell  Point  was  named  for  Colonel  Audley 
Maxwell,  who  came  later.   Butterfield  Point,  the  old  home 

>  HlBlory  of  Midway  Church  by  Dr.  James  SUcy.  p.  83S,  Newnan,  Qa. 
ISM. 

'   Mlw  Julia  King,   o(  Dunham,   Qa., 
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of  Qeneral  Batterfield,  was  on  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
This  was  afterwards  ttie  property  of  Colonel  John  Baker, 
of  Bevolutionary  fame.  In  his  will  he  says:  'I  give  and 
heqneath  nnto  my  son,  John  Baker,  one  tract  of  land  on 
the  Colonel's  Island,  containing  foar  hundred  acres, 
known  as  the  Bntterfield  Point,  and  I  give  and  beqneath 
to  my  son,  Stephen  Baker,  one  tract  of  land  containing 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  Colonel's 
Island,  where  my  lumber  yard  is  at  present.'  Butterfield 
Point  is  today  known  as  the  Harris  Place." 

Prom  a  well  known  Geor^a  lady,  connected  with  the 
Law  family  of  this  State,  it  is  learned  that  one  of  the 
Colonels  for  whom  the  island  was  named  was  undoubtedly 
Colonel  Joseph  Law.'  He  called  his  beautiful  country- 
seat,  overlooking  the  waters  of  St.  Catharine's  Sonnd, 
"Woodville",  and  here  at  the  ripe  age  of  88  he  ended  his 
days.  Colonel  Law  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  emi- 
grated to  Charleston  in  1720,  and  came  to  Georgia  in 
1754.  He  was  five  times  married.  United  States  Senator 
A.  0.  Bacon  is  a  descendant  of  this  pioneer  Georgian. 
Colonel's  Island  is  not  an  island  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  an  elevated  tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  low  marshes ;  but  frequently  these  marshes'  are  flooded 
by  the  swollen  tides,  necessitating  the  building  of  a  cause- 
way by  which  it  can  be  approached  over  land,  while  from 
the  water  front,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River,  it  is 
reached  by  means  of  inlets.  The  soil  of  the  island  is 
exceedingly  fertile  and  the  oyster  beds  produce  in  large 
quantities  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  lusdoas 
bivalves. 


White  House.  There  were  two  places  known  by  this 
name  in  Revolutionary  days.  One  was 
McKay's  trading  house,  a  half-mile  west  of  the  town  of 
Augusta,  and  the  other  stood  near  Ogeechee  Ferry,  in 
Liberty  County.    At  the  latter  a  skirmish  occurred  on 
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Jnne  28, 1779,  between  Major  Baker  and  thirty  men,  who 
ver6  on  their  way  to  Snnbnry,  and  a  company  of  (Georgia 
Boyalists  mider  Captain  Ooldemith,  in  which  several  of 
the  Tories  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former 
was  Lieutenant  Gray,  whose  head  was  almost  completely 
severed  from  his  body  by  a  single  blow  from  the  sword 
of  Bobert  Sallelle. 

In  the  fall  of  1781  there  was  a  British  garrison  here, 
commanded  by  Captain  Johnston.  Takmg  Stallings' 
dragoons,  Carr's  volunteers  and  McKay's  rile  men,  Col. 
Jackson  made  a  descent  upon  the  place  on  November  18th, 
captured  the  pickets,  and  smnmoned  Johnston  to  sur- 
render. The  demand  was  promptly  complied  with,  but 
just  as  Johnston  was  in  the  act  of  handing  bis  sword  to 
Jackson,  Captain  Goldsmith,  who  had  long  terrorized 
that  part  of  the  country,  was  killed  by  Patrick  Carr. 
Thinking  a  massacre  imminent,  Johnston  rushed  into  the 
house,  ordered  his  men  to  resume  their  arms,  and  in  the 
end  Jackson  was  compelled  to  retreat.* 


Georgia's  Oldest  Emulous  of  the  brave  deeds  of  men 
Oif;ani«ition  of  like  Screven  and  Stewart  and  Mcintosh, 
Cavalry.  the  sons  of  these  men  and  of  those  who 

fought  with  them,  met  together  and 
organized — either  in  1791  or  in  1792 — the  liberty  Inde- 
pendent Troop.  It  survives  to  the  present  day — the  old- 
est cavalry  organization  in  Georgia.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chatham  Artillery,  it  is  the  oldest  mili- 
tary organization  of  any  kind :  a  distinction  of  which  the 
county  may  well  be  proud.  In  the  various  State  tourna- 
ments wiiich  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  the  Lib- 
erty Independent  Troop  has  seldom  failed  to  win  the 
trophies.  Its  record  in  this  respect  is  phenomenal.  In 
1845,  another  company  was  organized  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  county,  viz. :    The  Liberty  Guards,  an  organization 

•  Authoritjr:  Mrs.  J.  I.  W«Iker,  at  WayoniM,  State  Hlatorlan,  D.  A.  B. 
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which  likewise  exists  today.  To  quote  Dr.  Stacy:  "These 
companies  have  never  failed  to  make  the  offer  of  their 
services,  when  needed  by  their  country,  and  they  Imve 
won  laurels  on  every  knighted  field." 


Religious  Work 
Among  the  Slaves: 
The   Labors   of   Dr. 
Chas.  C.  Jones,  Sr. 

One  Hundred  Years 
of  Usefulness:  The 
Midway  Centennial. 

Laurel  View:     The 
Home  of  Senator 
Elliott 

Liberty's  Oldest 
Family:    The 
Maxwells. 

The  Le  Conte  Pear 
Tree:  How  A  World 
Renowned  Product 
of  Georgia 
Originated. 


The  End:  Old  Mid-  Says  Dr.  Stacy :  "From  the  organi- 
way  Passes  Into  the  zation  of  the  Dorchester  church,  in 
Land  of  Memories.  1781,  may  be  reckoned  the  final  dis- 
solution of  the  Midway  Congr^a- 
tional  church,  though  virtually  extinct,  even  as  early  as 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Buttolph  in  the  fall  of  1867.  The 
church  was  never  formally  dissolved,  hut  simply  ex- 
hausted itself  by  repeated  colonization,  together  with 
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nnmerotts  departures  to  other  localities.  On  the  remoTal 
of  Dr.  Bnttolph,  the  bnilding  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  colored  members,  who  continued  to  nse  it  and  were 
organized  the  next  year,  1868,  into  a  separate  Preshyte- 
rian  chnrch,  with  600  members."  The  marble  font 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  pnlpit  was  given  to  the  Dor- 
chester chnrch,  while  the  old  bell  was  g^ven  to  the  chnrdi 
at  Flemington.  The  silver  pieces  which  composed  the 
conunnnion  service  were  also  divided  between  these 
chnrches;  bnt  some  of  the  pieces  have  disappeared. 
Strange  to  say,  the  church  at  Walthourville,  Midway's 
eldest  born  daughter,  received  nothing  in  this  division. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  church  property  at  Midway 
was  leased  to  the  colored  people,  who  agreed  to  keep  it 
in  repair,  and  also  to  tend  the  little  grave-yard  adjacent ; 
but  ttie  sacred  old  heir-loom  has  since  reverted  to  the 
Midway  Society,  an  organization  which  exists  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  this  sacred  shrine.  The  last 
record  in  the  session  book  bears  date  of  October,  1867. 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  Midway  historian:  "Thus, 
after  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  this  old  .church, 
venerable  with  years  and  abundant  in  fruit,  yielding  to 
the  stem  demand  of  an  imperious  necessity,  laid  aside 
her  armor  and,  drawing  around  her  the  drapery  of  her 
couch,  laid  herself  down  to  rest." 


Distinguished  To    enumerate    the    distinguished 

Descendants  of  Mid-     Georgians  who  «ither  directly  or 
way:  A  Roll  of  indirectly  trace  descent  to  the  pio- 

Honor.  neer  settlers  of  Midway  is  a  task 

of  serions  proportions.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  gravely  questioned  if  the  record  made  by  the 
Dorchester  colonists  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  can  be  sar- 
passed  anywhere  in  American  annals.  The  district  which 
they  settled  at  no  time  occupied  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  square  and  the  member^p  of  the  little 
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church  at  Midway  scarcely  enrolled  at  any  time  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  communicants.  Yet  the  remotest 
waves  of  the  sea  have  borne  the  missionaries  of  the  Mid- 
way settlement,  while  the  highest  public  honors  in  the 
gift  of  the  nation  have  been  conferred  upon  men  who 
have  come  from  this  historic  stock.  Six  of  the  counties 
of  Georgia  are  memorials  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Mid- 
way settlement ;  Liberty,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  Baker,  Screven, 
and  Stewart. 

The  conspicuous  part  taken  in  the  stru^le 
for  independence  by  the  settlers  at  Midway  has  already 
been  discussed  at  some  length.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  of  the  three  Colonial  patriots  who  signed  the  great 
charter  of  freedom  for  Georgia,  two  of  this  number  were 
from  the  Parish  of  St.  John.  They  were  Lyman  Hall 
and  Button  Gwinnett.  The  latter  resided  on  St.  Cath- 
arine's Island.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  strictly 
speaking  was  not  of  the  Dorchester  colonists;  but  he 
became  thoroughly  identified  with  them  in  opposition  to 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Crown.  Dr.  Hall 
was  an.  active  member  of  the  Midway  church.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  very  earliest  meetings  of  the  patriots 
and  was  for  months  the  sole  representative  from  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. 


Both  of  these  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence subsequently  occupied  the  Chief-Executive  chair  of 
the  State ;  an  office  likewise  held  by  two  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Midway  settlement:  Richard  Howley  and 
Nathan  Brownson.  The  two  last  named  served  also  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  Nathan  Brownson,  like  Dr. 
Hall,  was  a  physician  but  a  man  active  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention  called 
to  frame  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  1787.  Three  United 
States  Senators  are  among  the  sons  of  Midway:  John 
Elliott,  who  served  from  1819  to  1825;  Alfred  Iveraon, 
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who  served  from  1842  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  and 
Augustus  0.  Bacon,  who  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term 
in  this  high  oflSce  to  which  he  was  first  elected  in  1854. 
Two  of  these,  John  Elliott  and  Alfred  Iverson,  served  in 
the  national  Bouse  of  Bepresentatives,  while  the  latter 
afterwards  hecame  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  a  rank  to  which  his  son,  Alfred  Iverson,  Jr., 
likewise  attained.  Three  other  residents  of  the  district 
won  Congressional  honors;  Benjamin  Andrew,  John  A. 
Culfchert,  and  William  B.  Fleming,  while  several  nar- 
rowly missed  the  coveted  goal,  among  them,  Samuel  M. 
Vamadoe,  in  1856,  and  Walter  W.  Sheppard,  in  1908. 
The  latter  has  since  become  Judge  of  the  Atlantic  Circuit. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  distinguished  civilians  may 
be  added:  John  E.  Ward,  who  became  the  first  United 
States  Minister  to  China,  and  William  E.  Law,  a  noted 
jurist  of  Savannah,  who  delivered  the  address  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  at  Midway  in  1852. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  scholars  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  natives  of  the  county  of  Lib- 
erty: John  and  Joseph  LeConte.  Both  were  distin- 
gaished  educators,  who,  after  teaching  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  became  identified  with  the  University  of 
California:  an  institution  which  they  established.  The 
former  specialized  in  physics,  the  latter  in  geology;  but 
they  roamed  together  the  whole  realm  of  scientific  thought 
and  were  most  appropriately  styled  the  Gemini  of  the 
Scientific  Heavens.  They  were  each  the  recipients  of 
numerous  badges  of  distinction  from  home  and  foroiirn 
institutions  of  learning  and  from  various  scientific  bodies 
throughout  the  world.  The  father  of  these  eminent 
educators,  Louis  LeConte,  was  a  man  of  wide  note,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  naturalist,  a  mathematician,  and  a 
scholar;  and  so  was  Dr.  J.  M.  B.  Harden,  a  young  physi- 
aan,  who  married  Jane  LeConte,  his  daughter.    Bev. 
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Patrick  H.  Mell,  B.  D.,  the  distingaished  parliamaitariaD 
and  divine,  for  years  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  Moderator  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion ;  Bev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.  D.,  who  established  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  at  Austin,  Texas;  Prof.  Milton  E. 
Bacon,  who  foonded  the  LaGrange  Female  College,  at 
LaGrange,  Ga. ;  Eev.  John  W.  Baker,  D.  D.,  a  professor 
for  years  in  Oglethorpe  University,  near  Milledgeville, 
Ga.;  Capt.  S.  D.  Bradwell,  a  former  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Athens,  Ga.,  were  descendants 
of  the  Midway  settlers  and  natives  of  the  district.  To 
this  same  granp  of  educators  belong  also  Dr.  WiUiam 
Louis  Jones,  a  kinsman  of  the  LeContes;  Prof.  Samuel 
M.  Vamadoe,  Prof.  John  B.  Mallard,  and  others. 

Dr.  William  McWhir,  the  noted  principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Sunbury,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  thougii 
identified  with  the  Midway  settlement  for  thirty  years. 


In  the  field  of  literature  the  descendants  of  the  Dor- 
chester Puritans  have  risen  to  the  most  eminent  distinc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  known  member  of  the  group  is 
the  Eev.  Francis  R.  Goulding,  D.  D.,  who  wrote  "The 
Young  Marooners".  This  charming  story  of  adventure 
is  one  of  the  standard  juvenile  classics  of  liie  world,  link- 
ing with  the  two  great  masterpieces,  Swiss  Family 
Bobinson  and  Eobinson  Crusoe,  and  is  today  read 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  book  has 
been  translated  into  numerous  foreign  tongues.  Maria 
J.  Mcintosh,  writer  of  stories  for  children,  once  a  popular 
favorite,  was  born  at  Snnbnry.  Joseph  LeConte's  great 
text-book  on  Geology  is  used  in  many  American  colI^;es 
and  universities.  His  work  on  Evolution,  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  harmonize  the  teachiags  of  scioice  with 
the  revealed  truths  of  religion,  is  admittedly  the  ablest 
treatise  of  this  character.  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
whose  S(^olarIy  researches  entitle  him  to  the  highest  rank 


among  Georgia  historians,  spent  bis  boyhood  days  in  the 
Midway  settlement,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Jones,  labored  for  the  uplift  of  the  slave  and  where  lived 
his  grandfather,  Major  John  Jones,  who  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah.  Chancellor  Mell  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  "Manual",  a  text-book  on  parliamentary 
procedure,  still  the  recognized  standard  of  authority 
among  deliberative  assemblies  throughoat  the  South. 
Theological  books  without  number  have  been  written  by 
the  various  ministers  of  the  gospel  from  Midway  who 
have  attained  to  eminence;  but  these  are  too  technical  in 
character  to  be  here  enumerated.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  an 
eminent  physician  and  educator  of  New  Orleans,  was 
born  in  Liberty  County;  and  his  great  work  on  "Medical 
andSurgicalMemories'Msa  volume  of  profound  interest, 
written  in  a  style  both  graphic  and  popular. 


To  the  forces  of  industrialism  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  South 
this  settlement  has  contributed  Grant  Wilkins,  of  Atlanta, 
a  distinguished  civil  engineer. 


General  James  Screven  and  General  Daniel  Stewart 
were  both  natives  of  the  Midway  district.  The  former 
fell  mortally  wounded  within  a  short  distanoe  of  the 
Midway  church.  The  latter,  when  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  joined  the  American  army  and  served  with  gallantry 
throughout  the  entire  Revolution.  Colonel  John  Mc- 
intosh, though  a  native  of  Darien,  lived  for  some  time 
at  Sunbury,  where  he  won  renown  by  his  gallant  defence 
of  Port  Morris ;  and  here  too  was  horn  hia  dietingoished 
son,  Colonel  James  S.  Mcintosh,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
War  with  Mexico.  Colonel  John  Baker,  an  officer  of  note 
in  the  Bevolntion,  was  a  native  of  Midway;  and  so  was 
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Major  John  Jones,  who  was  killed  by  a  caimon-ball  at 
the  siege  of  S'avannah.  Ilie  list  includes  also  Adjntant- 
General  Kell,  who  was  First  Lieutenant,  onder  Admiral 
Semmes,  in  command  of  the  famous  Alabama;  the  Con- 
federate Brigadier-General  Claudius  C.  Wilson,  the  two 
Iversons,  father  and  son,  both  of  whom  attained  the  rank 
of  Confederate  Brigadier-Generals ;  and  numerous  others. 
Commodore  James  M.  Mcintosh,  who  died  on  the  eve 
of  the  Civil  "War,  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Midway, 
and  the  noted  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  also  identified  for  some  time  with  the  Midway 
settlement. 

But  the  heroic  list  will  not  be  complete  without  adding 
thereto  the  name  of  the  distinguisbed  Bough  Rider,  who 
won  his  spurs  at  San  Juan,  iu  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  became  the  twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United 
States — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Martha  Bulloch, 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  General  Daniel  Stewart,  of 
Midway,  and  the  great-grand-daughter  of  Governor 
Archibald  Bulloch,  of  Savannah,  both  of  whom  were 
among  the  stoutest  of  Georgia  patriots. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  also  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Midway  settlement.  His  wife,  nee  Ell«i 
Louisa  Axson,  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  I.  S.  K.  Asson, 
for  years  the  beloved  and  honored  pastor  of  the  church. 


Without  undertaking  to  mention  by  name  the  various 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  have  come  from  the  Midway 
settlement,  it  may  be  said  that,  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Bev.  Daniel  Baker,  himself  a  man  of  very  great  note, 
were  converted  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  Dr.  Richard  Fuller,  one  of  the  most  noted  Bap- 
tist divines  in  the  South,  and  Hon.  Bhett  W.  Barnwell,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  and  President 
of  South  Carolina  College.    The  first  native  bom  Preaby- 
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terian  mloifiteT  in  Oeorgia  was  also  a  son  of  old  Midway : 
Dr.  Thomas  Gk>i]lding.  The  list  of  eminent  preachers 
also  indndes,  Dr.  John  Jones,  who  was  for  years  chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Jones,  and  was  sometimes  called  "the  Fight- 
ing Parson"  because  of  his  courageous  mettle,  but  there 
was  never  a  man  whose  life  was  more  sweetly  attuned 
to  gentleness.  Bev.  Robert  Quarterman,  who  was  for 
twenty-four  years  pastor  of  the  Midway  church  and  the 
first  native  of  the  settlement  to  become  the  shepherd  of 
the  flock,  must  not  be  omitted.  Dr.  James  Stacy,  the 
historian  of  the  Midway  church  j  Dr.  B.  Q.  Mallard,  for 
years  pastor  of  the  Napoleon  Avenue  church,  of  New 
Orleans;  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  for  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  Decatur,  Ga., — ^these  are  likewise 
entitled  to  special  mention,  because  of  pre-eminent  attain- 
ments ;  and  though  not  themselves  natives  of  liberty,  two 
other  distinguished  divines,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
descendants  of  these  Dorchester  Puritans :  Dr.  llmothy 
Dwight  Witherspooa,  for  years  an  honored  professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Lonisville,  Ky.,  and  Bishop 
James  Osgood  Andrew,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  From  the  Midway  settlement  have  come 
not  less  than  eighty-one  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  eight 
missionaries  to  foreign  fields.  Well  may  it  he  asked : 
Can  the  record  of  the  Midway  Congr^ational  church,  in 
usefulness  whether  to  the  cause  of  religion  or  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  be  sarpassedl  In  the  language  of 
Bisbop  Stevens,  these  pioneers  of  faith  constitnted  in 
large  measure  the  moral  and  intellectual  nobility  of  the 
Province ;  and  none  will  dare  to  challenge  the  words  of 
Dr.  Stacy:  "The  earth  has  produced  but  one  Niagara, 
bnt  one  Mount  Blanc,  but  one  Lake  Como.  So  it  has 
given  us  bat  one  Midway  church." 
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LINCOX.N 

Created  by  Legislative  Act.  February  20,  1796,  from  WUkei  Canntr. 
Nkmed  for  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  distlnguiebed  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  Barly  In  the  struggle  he  was  placed  In  command  of  the 
Southern  Department.  At  the  battle  of  Briar  Creek  a  detachment  of  bli 
army  was  repulaed  with  great  loss,  after  which  be  combined  forces  with 
Count  D'E^talng,  at  the  unBucceaRlul  siege  ol  Savannah.  Fate  seemed  to  be 
Bomewhat  against  him  at  this  time:  but  In  17B1  he  was  transferred  to 
Virginia  where  he  Joined  Washington  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  receive  the 
Bword  of  Lord  Comwallls  at  Yorktown.  He  was  afterwards  Secretarr  of 
War  in  the  Cabinet  ol  the  Rrst  President  of  the  United  States.  By  ■  oo^ 
incidence,  not  altogether  rare  In  New  England,  General  Lincoln  died  at  tbe 
home  of  his  birth,  a  plantation,  near  Hlngham,  Mass..  in  hla  seventy -ets>itb 
year.     Lincolnton,   the  county-seat,   named   also   for  General  Uncoln. 

General  Elijah  There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence,  if 
Clarke's  Tomb,  not  indeed  conclusive  proof,  that,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lincoln,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Oliver  place — a  plantation  owned  by  Marcus 
A.  Pharr,  of  "Washington,  Q-a. — rest  the  mortal  ashes  of 
GeOr^a'B  most  illustrious  soldier  in  the  first  war  for  in- 
dependence: General  Elijah  Clarke.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  quite  generally  believed  that  the  old  hero  was  buried 
in  "Wilkes,  a  theory  supported  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  most  conspiimously  identified  with  this  connty 
during  his  life-time  and  that,  near  the  battle-field  of 
Kettle  Creek,  some  of  the  members  of  his  family  were 
known  to  be  buried.  The  fact  that  General  Clarke  lived 
in  what  was  originally  the  connty  of  "Wilkes  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  But  a  nmnber  of  comities  were  aubseqaently 
formed  from  "Wilkes,  in  any  one  of  which  there  is  the 
posflibility  that  he  might  have  been  buried.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record,  however,  that  he  owned  an  extensive  plantation 
in  a  part  of  the  county  which  was  afterwards  erected  into 
Lincoln.         . 

Moreover,  a  docmnent  has  recently  been  unearthed 
which  sheds  an  additional  light  upon  this  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution — Miss 
Helen  M.  Presoott,  of  Atlanta — while  engaged  in  making 
researches  discovered  the  old  soldier's  will  in  the  ordi- 
nary's office  at  IJncolnton.  So  putting  two  things 
together — ^the  finding  of  his  will  and  the  fact  of  his  resi- 
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dcnce — there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  somewhere  ou 
the  old  Oliver  place  the  mortal  ashes  of  General  Clarke 
lie  entombed.  It  is  true  that  White,  in  his  "Collections 
of  <Jeorgia,"  states  that  Mrs.  Clarke,  some  twenty-eight 
years  later,  was  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Woodbum ; 
and,  while  there  is  no  such  place  in  Lincoln  known  at 
present  by  this  name,  the  same  is  equally  true  of  Wilkes ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  was  merely  the  name  which 
General  Clarke,  after  the  fashion  of  tlie  period,  gave  to 
his  Lincoln  Coxmty  plantation." 


Tory  Pond.  Six  miles  north-east  of  Lincolnton,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Goshen  to  Dallas  Ferry, 
is  Tory  Pond,  one  of  the  most  historic  spots 

in  the  coimty  of  linooln ;  for  here  it  was,  according  to 


*  The  following  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Crawrord.  or  I 
by  Ur.  Jamea  T.  Hudson,  a.  lineal  descendant  ol  the  old  soldier,  contclns 
some  additional  particulars  which  will  doubtless  be  read  with  much  Interest. 
It   runs  B4  follows: 

Amlly,  Ga,  July  26.  1911. 

"Dear  Doctor: — Your  favor  of  the  S3nd  Inat.  relative  to  data  desired 
by  Mr.  Knight,  In  support  of  the  conclusion  that  General  Elijah  Clarke  was 
burled  In  Uncoln  County,  now  claims  my  attention.  I  regret  that  local 
traditions  are  very  meagre.  PoBsibly  they  are  not  conclusive  enough  to 
those  who  are  looking  for  evidence  so  conclusive  as  to  exclude  all  doubt. 
But  such  aa  I  have  heard  I  give  you. 

Sometinio  In  the  '80's  I  was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  ChenauU.  Know, 
ing  that  I  was  a  kinsman  of  the  sturdy  old  pioneer,  my  host  Informed  me 
tbat  he  was  buried  on  the  Pharr  plantation,  now  known  as  the  Oliver 
place  In  Lincoln.  This  he  stated,  not  as  a  conjecture  but  as  a  tact.  Talking 
with  Hr.  John  T.  Shewmate,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  verified  Mr.  Chenault's 
assertion  and  promised  to  accompany  me  to  the  spot  and  point  out  the 
grave  which  ho  bad  often  been  told  held  (he  remains  of  a  Governor  of 
Georgia.  Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  John  Clarke  was  the  Governor. 
We  are  likewise  sure  that  he  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  died  sometime 
In  the  thirties  and  where  a  shaft  was  erected  to  his  memory,  near  St.. 
Andrew's  Sound.  But  tbe  tradition  Is  nevertheless  slgnlllcant  as  showing 
that  some  dlstlngulsbea  man  was  here  burled.  Again,  In  1H3,  I  was  at 
tbe  liome  of  Captain  D.  B.  Cade.  In  historic  old  Petsraburg,  a  quondam 
rival  of  Augoata.  Tbe  Captain,  a  most  entertaining  talker,  carried  me  over 
tlie  site  of  the  old  town.  Incldenially  he  pointed  out  the  site  ot  the  old 
toboeoa  warehouse;  and,  parsing  a  certnln  spot,  remarked  that  General 
Elijah  Clarke  once  had  a  law  office  there.  We  laughed  at  the  Captain  and 
IntOTmed  him  that  this  was  a  role  In  which  we  had  never  Imown  General 
Clarke  to  figure.  The  Captain  then  told  me  that  Genreal  Clarke  lived  and 
dl»d  at  the  Pharr  plaoe  and  was  hurled  there.    Curious  to  relate,  In  search- 
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tradition,  thai  the  Tories  who  murdered  Colonel  JoLn 
Dooly  were  hanged.  Dr.  W.  B.  Crawford,  of  Lincolnton. 
whose  hoyhood  days  were  spent  within  half  a  mile  of 
Tory  Pond  says  that  among  the  crednlons  darkies  it  is 
still  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  woods  in  this  vicinity  are 
patrolled  by  spooks,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  negro  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbor- 
hood after  nightfall.  Colonel  Dooly  lived  some  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tory  Fond.  The  rains  of  the  old 
house,  in  which  the  mnrder  took  place,  are  still  to  be  seen, 
near  the  road  side;  and  the  grave  of  the  sturdy  old 
patriot  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, hut  the  exact  spot  is  unknown.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Wilkes  and  was  pursuing  the  Tories  with  a  vindictive 
spirit  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,   Colonel   Thomas 

lag  th«  mtnutea  o(  the  Superior  Courts  o(  both  Wilkes  aDd  Uneoln  (or  dat> 
ooncemlDg  the  record  ot  Mra.  Carrie  Talt  Thompson's  grandfather,  dtirlnc 
his  tenure  o(  olTice  aa  Judge  oF  the  Western  Circuit.  I  found  Eafjah  Clark«'s 
name  ae  attorney  attached  to  several  cases  then  lltigBted,  But  sltice 
General  Clarke  died  prior  to  this  time,  we  must  conclude  that  the  partr  In 
iiueetlon  was  big  grandsoD.  In  support  ot  the  belief  that  he  lived  In  the 
neighborhood  ot  Petersburg  Ib  the  tact  that  (he  namen  of  the  parties  lltlg&nt 
are  still  very  common  names  among  people  now  living  In  upper  L4ncoln 
and  In  lower  Elbert.  •  •  • 

"We  threshed  out  our  respective  claims,  and  Hon.  t.  W.  Hardwick 
formally  presented  a  bUI  in  CongreM  to  appropriate  15,000  to  mark  the 
graves  of  Lincoln  County's  two  noted  Revolutionary  heroes:  General  EUJah 
Clarke  and  Colonel  John  Dooly.  In  regard  to  the  present  status  of  tUs 
bill,  1  am  not  apprised.  In  his  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Hardwick  was  of  tke 
opinion  that  I  had  established  my  case  and  he  anticipated  favorable  action. 
Now,  if  yon  win  re-peruse  the  iHvbated  will  and  the  recorded  retoma  ot 
.Tohn  Clarke,  executor,  you  will  further  see  that  the  estate  was  not  fully 
wound  up  before  Mr.  Clarke's  death.  One  of  the  daughters  or  Qetiam 
Clarke  mairted  B.  Smith;  and,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  tb&t  R 
i4mlth  was  Bensjah  Smith,  who  was  sheriff  of  Lincoln  In  IBOt-t.  In  an  entry 
'in  the  clerk's  books  there  Is  recorded  a  coroner's  sale,  the  sheriff  having 
been  disguallQed  as  a  party  defendant.  In  which  appears  an  advertisement 
of  the  land  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  IL  fa.  The  land  ^jaa  purchased  by  «  pMtr 
and  subsequent  tranefers  show  unmistakably  that  It  lay  in  upper  Uneoln. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Oliver  place.  Hr.  Shewmate  tells  me  that  tber*  ttv 
here  four  graves  In  Juxtaposition,  two  walled  with  rock  and  two  besrlng  the 

names  of  the  Smiths— B.  Smith  and  .  B.  Smith's  wifa     The  last  t»» 

are  still  standing:  the  other  two  have  been  partially  demolished.  If  yon 
have  waded  Ihrongb  this  mass,  hurriedly  penned,  in  an  effort  to  comply 
with  your  t«flqueal,  and  can  use  it.  I  shall  be  glad. 

"Tours  truly, 

"jAiae  T.  miDSOM." 
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D00I7.  Both  of  the  DoolyB  partidpated  in  the  battle  of 
Kettle  Cre^  It  Ib  aaid  Uiat  the  murder  of  Colonel  John 
Dooly,  which  occurred  in  his  hed  at  home,  was  witnessed 
by  his  son,  the  afterwards  celebrated  jurist  and  wit, 
Judge  John  M.  Dooly. 


Judge  Dooly's  Last    Judge  John  M.  Dooly,  one  of  Qeor- 
Resting-Place.  gia's  most  illastrious  sons,  is  buried 

in  Lincoln  on  his  former  plantation, 
some  seven  miles  north-east  of  Lincolnton,  near  the 
Savannah  River.  Here  he  spent  practically  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  The  house  which  he  built  and  occupied  is 
stiD  well  preserved.  It  is  known  as  the  White  House 
because  it  was  the  first  house  in  this  region  to  poesess 
a  coat  of  white  paint.  The  house  is  occupied  at  present 
by  Mr.  Rob  Sims,  one  of  the  county's  most  progressive 
young  farmers,  but  is  owned  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Oroves,  of  Lin- 
colnton, The  burial  ground  is  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
garden  and  Jadge  Dooly's  grave  is  easily  poiated  out 
bat,  save  for  a  crumbling  sacophagns  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, is  unmarked.  No  shaft  rises  above  the  spot  where 
sleeps  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  Georpa'a  historic 
aimals. 


Sterne  Simmons:  In  the  old  Simmons  burial-ground. 

Weight  860  Pounds,  at  Qoahen,  on  property  today 
owned  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Samuels,  is  the 
grave  of  a  Georgian  who  doubtless  held  the  record  of  the 
human  family  in  the  matter  of  weight ;  and,  on  the  upper 
snrface  of  the  immense  marble  box  which  covers  the 
tomb,  is  the  following  epitaph : 


Steme  SinunoDH.  Born  Angust  22, 1824.  Died  August 
25,  1853.  Aged  2fl  yattte  und  3  days.  Tlio  deeeaud 
weighed  at  the  time  of  liia  deatb  SSO  pounds. 
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Even  to  ttiis  day  the  traditions  are  nmnerous  con- 
cerning the  ponderous  bulk  of  this  youthful  pant.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  day  of  his  faneral  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  door-facings  in  order  to  take  his  body  from 
the  bouse.  The  stories  in  regard  to  his  ravenous  appetite 
are  doubtless  exaggerations,  but  the  requirements  of 
sncli  an  inunense  organism  conid  not  have  been  met  by 
an  ordinaxy  meal.  Besides  bis  flesh  was  due  to  diseased 
conditions  which  probably  intensified  bis  cravings  for 
food.  As  might  readily  be  supposed  he  suffered  intensely 
from  the  beat  of  simuuer.  The  buggy  in  which  he  trav- 
elled when  he  rode  over  the  oountry  was  twice  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  vehicle  and  was  made  specially  for  his 
use.  He  came  of  an  excellent  family  of  people.  His 
brother,  Dr.  John  Simmons,  was  a  man  of  small  statue, 
a  master  mason,  and  one  of  the  finest  presiding  officers 
in  the  State.  Captain  Lafayette  Lamar's  first  wife  was 
bis  sister.  The  old  Simmons  home  is  still  standing  in 
Qoshen. 


Ori^nal  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original 
settlers  of  Lincoln  were :  Thomas  Mur- 
ray, Robert  Walton,  John  Lockhart,  B.  Loekbart,  Thomas 
HitJobell,  Sterne  Simmons,  J.  Stovall,  Captain  John 
Lamar,  Basil  Lamar,  Stephen  Handspiker,  M.  Henley, 
Robert  Fleming,  James  Wallace,  and  Peter  I^mar. 
Qnite  a  number  of  these  pioneer  settlers  were  veterans  of 
76. 


Jacob  'Zellars,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in 
Lincoln  at  an  early  period  and  accumulated  large  means. 

Rem  Rensen,  a  native  of  Virginia,  settled  in  Lincoln 
soon  after  the  county  was  organized.  His  grandson, 
Judge  T.  H.  Remsen,  held  for  years  the  office  of  ordinary 
and  owned  at  one  time  the  old  Judge  Dooly  home. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Sandwich,  a  native  of  Harrow-on-the 
Hil],  near  Windsor,  England,  was  an  early  settler  of 
Lincoln. 

Robert  Fleming,  the  pioneer  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned above,  was  the  grandfather  of  es- Congressman 
William  H.  Fleming,  of  Angiista.  Frank  Fleming  was 
another  early  settler.  The  Crawforda  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  county  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  ances- 
tral seat  of  this  family  is  in  the  county  of  Columbia. 


Lincoln's  Noted  Thomas  W.  Murray,  a  noted  legislator. 
Residents.  who  served  in  the  General   Assembly 

for  sixteen  years  and  who  wielded  the 
gavel  as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  several  terms  in  suc- 
cession, was  a  resident  of  Lincoln.  He  died  on  the  eve 
of  ao  unopposed  election  to  Congress.  The  county  of 
Murray  was  named  for  him. 

Here  lived  the  Doolys,  two  of  whom  were  officers  of 
note  in  the  Revolution — John  and  Thomas.  Both  were 
murdered,  the  former  by  the  Tories,  the  latter  by  the 
Indians. 

Judge  John  M.  Dooly,  the  celebrated  wit,  was  a  life- 
long re:iideDt  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John 
Dooly,  of  the  Revolution,  for  whom  Dooly  County  was 
uamed. 

We  quote  this  paragraph  from  Governor  Gilmer:  "If 
the  sayings  and  doing  of  Judge  Dooly  could  be  known 
they  would  furnish  more  interesting  matter  for  biography 
than  Lord  Campbell  has  furnished  in  many  of  the  lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England." 

General  Elijah  Clarke  lived  on  a  plantation  in  what 
was  formerly  the  north-eastern  part  of  Wilkes  but  which 
was  afterwards  formed  into  Lincoln. 

Here  lived  Colonel  Peter  Lamar,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  a  dominant  figure  during  the  ante-bellum  period  in 
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public  affairs.  He  was  a  first  coiisin  of  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  of  Texas.  His  distinguished  son,  Captain  La- 
fayette Lamar,  gave  his  life  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
at  Warrenton,  Va.,  in  1861.  The  late  Colonel  Wilber- 
foTce  Daniel,  of  Augusta,  a  gallant  Confederate  officer, 
was  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Lamar.  Dr.  John  B.  Daniel, 
of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  South,  is  also  a  grandson. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act,  DecNDber  ZS,  1B£9,  from  Irwin  County. 
Named  for  Hon.  William  Lonndae  a  dlittngulAed  Mataaman  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  waa  DOfnlnated  tor  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  by  tha  LeslalB- 
ture  of  hia  native  State  In  iBii  but  an  enfeeMad  ooaMltutton  called  for 
reel  and  death  overtook  him  while  maklns  a  Toyace  at  aea.  Ur.  Clay 
pronounced  him  Uie  wisest  man  of  his  acquaintance  In  putdc  Ufa  and  on 
tha  floor  of  ConBren,  especially  when  enxaced  In  tba  diecusslon  of  great 
aconranlc  queetloDS  he  encountered  no  superior  Intellect.  Valdosta,  tha 
county-Beat,  named  for  a  famous  plantatltHi  owned  by  Oovemor  Troup.  In 
l^urena  County,  where  much  of  his  tlroa  was  spent.  Originally  Lowndes 
Included  Berrien  and  In  part  Brooks,  Echola  and  Tift. 

TroupviUe:  A  Dead     In  an  angle  of  land  between  Wil- 
Town.  lacoochee  and  Little  Eivers,  some 

four  miles  west  of  the  present 
county-seat,  stood  the  old  town  of  TroupviUe,  named  in 
honor  of  Georgia's  famous  chief -executive — Qovernor 
George  M.  Troup.  It  promised  at  one  time  to  become  an 
important  center  of  population.  There  were  living  here 
in  1849,  when  Dr.  White  published  his  Statistics  of  Geor- 
gia, something  like  twenty  families."  The  little  town 
boasted  three  hotels,  two  churches,  four  stores,  and  sev- 
eral shops  owned  by  mechanics.  The  professional  lists 
included  two  physicians  and  four  lawyers,  a  proportioD 
which  speaks  well  for  the  health  of  the  town ;  and  there 
must  have  been  no  small  amount  of  business  transacted 
here  to  have  nourished  a  quartet  of  legal  lights.  But  the 
little  harjlet  among  the  }iiDes  failed  to  develop  a  growth 

■  Wb  «'K  titatlstlca  lit  Georgia,  p.  3tj£i,  Savannah,  lSt>. 
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in  keeping  with  the  great  name  it  bore ;  and  when  the  first 
railway  was  projected  through  the  oounty,  Troupville 
was  ignored  by  the  surveyors,  who  ran  the  line  some  four 
miles  to  the  east.  Here  another  town  arose;  called 
"Valdosta,"  a  name  given  by  the  great  apostle  of  State 
Bights  to  his  favorite  plantation  in  the  county  of  Laurens. 
Valdosta  became  the  new  county-seat.  To  this  point  the 
commercial  establishments  drifted  one  by  one,  until  final- 
ly the  little  town  became  extinct;  and  today,  according 
to  Major  Vamadoe,  little  more  than  a  sand  hill  marks  the 
site  on  which  the  first  county-seat  of  Lowndes  once  stood. 


On  the  authority  of  Dr.  White,  there  were  still  to  be 
seen  near  Troupville,  in  1849,  the  ruins  of  an  old  town, 
whose  origin  probably  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times.* 
Large  live  oaks  were  flourishing  in  the  same  neighbor- 
bood.  The  idea  of  spontaneous  growth  was  precluded  by 
tiie  straight  and  uniform  rows  in  which  the  trees  were 
planted;  but  who  could  have  set  them  out  is  a  mystery 
which  time  has  not  solved.  It  is  quite  within  the  possi- 
bilities that  an  old  Spanish  town  may  have  been  located 
here  before  the  days  of  Oglethorpe. 


Valdosta:  What  the     Valdosta,    the  present  county-seat 
Name  Means.  of  Lowndes,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 

gressive towns  in  the  State,  a  live 
cotton  market,  and  the  center  of  quite  an  extensive  trade 
in  lumber.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
town  by  a  Mr.  DeLyon,  who  then  owned  and  edited  the 
county  newspaper.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Gover- 
nor Troup;  and  since  the  town  which  bore  tihe  old  Gov- 
ernor's name  was  likely  to  vanish  from  the  map,  he  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  latter's  chief  place  of  residence  as 
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an  appropriate  name  for  the  new  town.  Here  were 
some  who  advocated  Troupville.  But  the  majority  pre- 
ferred Valdosta,  ISie  original  form  of  the  word,  Val  d' 
Osta,  is  still  to  be  foimd  upon  the  map  of  Enrope.  l^e 
name  was  first  bestowed  upon  a  beautiful  Alpine  Valley, 
which  descends  into  the  vineyards  of  Northern  Italy,  a 
region  famed  throughout  the  wwrld  for  charm  of  en- 
vironment. At  the  foot  of  the  valley  sits  the  old  Italian 
town  of  Aosta,  said  by  antiquarians  to  antedate  the  hirth 
of  Eome  by  456  years. 


When  the  connty-seat  was  changed  from  Troupville 
to  Valdosta,  Dr.  William  Ashley,  Judge  Richard  A.  Peop- 
les, W.  H.  Bn^,  A.  Converse,  Moses  Smith,  and  others 
settled  in  the  new  town.  Valdosta  was  located  on  land 
belonging  chiefly  to  Captain  J.  W.  Patterson.  Among 
the  early  settlers  also  were  the  Vamadoes  and  the  Platts. 
Samuel  McWhir  Vamadoe,  a  noted  educator,  here  found- 
ed in  1866  the  famous  Valdosta  Institute,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  remained  until  his  death.  It  was  afterwards 
continued  for  a  short  time  by  his  son,  Major  James  0. 
Vamadoe,  in  conjimction  with  Bishop  Pendleton,  now  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  eventually  it  was  merged  into  tfoe  local 
system  of  public  schools.  Prof.  Vamadoe  came  from 
Liberty  County,  Ga,,  where  his  family  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  noted  Midway  settlement.  He  was  at  one 
time  the  nominee  of  the  American  party  for  Congress, 
but  the  distriot  was  a  Democratic  stronghold  and  he  lost 
the  election  to  his  rival,  James  L.  Seward,  of  Thomasville, 
by  only  a  small  margin  of  votes. 

Wm.  Peters,  a  veteran  of  '76,  was  granted  a  Federal 
pension  while  a  resident  of  T^owndes  in  1846,  at  which 
time  he  was  a  very  old  man. 


Valdosta  is  the  seat  of  an   institution   of  learning 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  educational  plants  of 
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the  State:  the  South  Georgia  Normal  College.  As  yet 
the  school  is  only  an  infant,  but  the  enterprising  citizen- 
ship of  Valdosta  is  a  unit  in  ^ving  it  support,  and  the 
splendid  victory  won  by  the  town  in  securing  ibis  sdiool 
for  South  Georgia  gbow^  what  an  aroused  public  senti- 
ment can  accomplish  when  directed  by  men  of  vigorous 
initiative.  Hon.  W.  S.  West,  the  author  of  ite  bill  creat- 
ing the  institution,  was  enaibled  by  his  popularity  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  State  Senate  to  put  the  measure  through  the 
Gkneral  Aaaembly,  in  1906,  without  a  dissenting  vote  in 
the  upper  house  over  which  he  presided.  But  for  laok  of 
funds  iu  the  State  treasury,  the  enterprise  lay  dormant 
until  1911  when  Messrs.  W.  L.  Converse  and  C.  E.  Ashley, 
the  representative  from  Ijowndes  in  the  Legislature,  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  Which  the  State  accepted.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows :  Georgia  was  to 
^ve  $25,000  for  a  building  and  $5,000  for  equipment ; 
■while  the  town  of  Valdosta  was  to  furnish  a  campus  of 
fifty  acres  and  $5,000  a  year  for  ten  yeais.  Going  far 
beyond  the  terms  of  agreement,  the  wideawake  little 
metropolis  has  erected  a  magnific^it  structure,  in  the 
style  of  the  Spanish  Mission,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  to  de- 
fray which  Mr.  Converse  advanced  the  necessary  cash. 
Georgia  has  this  past  year  appropriated  $25,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  in  1913;  and  Prof,  R.  H. 
Powell,  one  of  the  brainiest  educators  in  the  State,  has 
been  called  to  the  executive  helm.  On  January  2,  1913 
the  college  was  formally  opened  with  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram of  exercises.  Among  the  speakers  on  this  occasion 
vrere:  Governor-elect  John  M.  Slaton;  Hon.  W.  S.  West, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  Dr.  David  C.  Barrow 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  Dr.  K.  G. 
Matfieson,  President  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology; State  School  Commissioner  M.  L.  Brittain  and 
Prof.  R.  H.  Powell,  President  of  the  South  Georgia  Nor- 
mal. In  the  evening  an  elegant  banquet  was  spread  at 
the  Hotel  Patterson  over  which  Colonel  J.  M.  Wilkinson, 
of  "Valdosta,  presided.  No  institution  was  ever  launched 
in  Oeoi^a  under  brighter  prospects. 
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Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Lowndes,  aocord- 
ing  to  White,  were:  Rev.  William  A- 
Knight,  Benjamin  Serman,  Bani  Boyd,  William  Smith, 
John  Bryan,  Jacob  Bryan,  John  J.  Underwood,  Henry 
Parish,  Fisher  Gaskins,  Jesse  Lee,  Jesse  Carter,  H. 
Oolson,  J.  Jameson,  J.  Hall,  S.  Hall,  G.  Hall,  John  Hill, 
Rev.  Mr.  Alberton,  J.  D.  Spanks,  James  Matthews,  S.  E. 
Swilley,  Major  Simmons,  William  Deas,  J.  Deas, 
William  MeMullin,  Francis  Bonntree,  Jesse  Goodman, 
Captain  Bnmett,  L.  Roberta,  and  Captain  Bell. 


LUMPKIN 

Created  bj  LegtBlallTe  Act,  December  ),  IStS.  rrom  Cberokss  Coontr. 
Named  Cor  Hon.  WUson  Lumpktn.  Ooveroor,  ConBresBman.  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia.  Dahloneca,  the  county-Bsat,  bo  called  trom  a 
name  giTen  to  the  locality  by  the  Cherokee  Indiana  The  term  Bignlllet 
"rdlow  metal,"  referrlnc  to  the  abtmdance  of  gold  In  thla  nelehborhood. 

Wilson  Lumpkin:  A    This  extraordinary  man  was  one  of 
Brief  Sketch.  the  most  dominant  figures  of  his  day 

in  Georgia — a  master  of  the  science 
of  politics.  He  was  also  a  man  of  sound  practical  judg- 
ment ;  and,  realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  iron  horse,  as 
a  motive  power  in  commerce,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
zealous  pioneers  of  railway  development.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  United  States  Senator.  Twice  in 
succession  he  filled  the  office  of  Governor,  and  in  1823,  was 
commissioned  by  President  Monroe  to  mark  the  botindary 
line  between  Geoi^fia  and  Florida.  His  residence  on  the 
border  gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  life 
and  character;  and  under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1835  he 
was  appointed  by  General  Jackson  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  act  for  the  government.  He  was  for  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Though  he  lacked  collegiate  advantages,  he 
acquired  by  self  instruction  a  vast  amount  of  practical 
information  and  became  early  in  life  an  accomplished 
surveyor.    His  family  was  of  English  origin.    He  was 
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bom  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  January  14,  1783,  and 
died  in  Athens,  Qa.,  December  28, 1870,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  88  years. 

On  account  of  the  active  part  taken  by  Governor 
Lumpkin,  in  the  building  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  the  town  of  Marthasville,  afterwards  the  capital 
of  the  State,  was  named  in  compliment  to  his  daughter 
Martha.  When  past  the  age  of  seventy,  Governor  Lump- 
kin wrote  an  extensive  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  a  work  into  which  he  wove  incidentally 
much  of  the  history  of  bis  time.  T^is  work  remained  in 
manuscript  until  1907  when  Mr.  Wymherley  Jones  De- 
R«nue,  of  Wormsloe,  published  it  in  two  volumes. 


Gold  Discovered: 

The  Old  U.  S.  Mint 

At  Dahlonega.  Page  184. 


Where  Mark 
Twain's  Famous 
Expression   Origi- 
nated:   "There's 

I  In  It,"  Page  188. 


How  the  North  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  there 

Georgia  Agricultural  was  started  at  Dahlonega  a  move- 
College  Was  Surted.  ment  to  convert  the  old  mint  into  a 
college  for  Georgia  boys.  The 
building  had  been  idle  since  1861.  It  was  beginning  to 
show  the  marks  of  age;  and  since  the  State  at  this  time, 
w^hile  hampered  by  financial  embarrassment,  was  in  sore 
need  of  facilities  for  educating  the  youth  of  the  mountain 
region,  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  old  structure  was  first 
sprang.  It  could  he  remodeled  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  As  it  then  stood,  it  was  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
government,  though  it  involved,  first  and  last,  an  outlay 
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of  $70,000.  Why  not  utilize  the  old  mint  to  stamp  the 
impress  of  character  upon  good  citizens  T 

To  an  ardent  champion  of  this  project,  Colonel  Wil- 
■liam  P.  Price,  of  Dahlonega,  is  due  the  success  with 
which  the  enterprise  was  eventually  crowned.  While 
serving  in  Congress,  he  devoted  his  great  energies  to  the 
task  of  securing  from  the  government  the  proposed  trans- 
fer. Though  a  Confederate  soldier  and  a  Democrat,  he 
made  it  plain  to  the  government  that  the  mountaineers 
of  Georgia  were  as  a  class,  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War,  that,  in  the  main,  they  were  of  the  purest 
Revolutionary  stock,  and  that  it  was  largely  for  the  .pur- 
pose of  educating  the  children  of  these  mountaineers 
that  the  use  of  the  old  huUding  was  sought.  He  further- 
more promised  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  institution.  As  a  result,  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  was  organized,  and 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  Colonel  Price  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  To  quote,  in  snh- 
stance,  the  language  of  Dr.  O.  R.  Glenn,  the  present  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  college:  "He  never  missed  an  annual 
commencement,  throughout  this  long  period.  The  insti- 
tution never  had  a  better  friend.  He  redeemed  his 
promise  to  Congress  that  if  the  huilding  were  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hoys  and  girls  of  Georgia,  he  would 
devote  the  balance  of  his  life  to  an  effort  to  wipe  tbe 
dark  lines  of  illiteracy  from  his  native  State." 

Years  ago,  the  old  mint  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  bul 
the  college  was  too  well  established  to  be  affected  by  the 
loss.    Its  mission  had  been  accomplished. 

Colonel  Price  possessed  the  personal  friendship  of 
General  Grant,  who  often  consulted  him  in  regard  to 
Southern  matters.  When  dying  .at  Mount  Gregor,  the 
old  ex-President  sent  his  love  to  his  Georgia  friend, 
whom  he  cherished  to  the  very  last.  As  a  member  of  tbe 
Legislature  just  after  the  war,  be  gave  much  thought  to 
tbe  bill  establishing  the  public  school  system,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1868,  and  be  wrote  two  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  provisions:  the  one  requiring  the  races  to  be 
tai^ht  separately  and  the  one  which  defines  the  OhristiaB 
attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  Bible.  Colonel  Price 
spent  hJs  entire  life  in  Dahloncga,  beloved  by  the  people 
among  whom  his  lot  was  cast — a  man  faithful  to  every 
tra»L  In  his  personal  appearance  he  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and  whether  to  friend  or  to  foe  he  addressed 
himself  with  an  air  of  oooriiesy  which  suggested  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  sohool. 


The  first  executive  head  of  the  college  at  Dahlonega 
was  Hon.  David  W.  Lewis,  a  native  of  Hanoock  County, 
Qa.  Both  as  an  educator  and  as  an  orator  he  took  high 
rank  and  stamped  his  impress  indelibly  upon  his  times. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Georgia  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a  member  of  the  first  Confederate  Con- 
gress, a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia  for  thirty 
years,  and  President  of  the  NortSi  Neorgia  Agricultural 
College,  from  1873  until  the  time  of  his  death 
Deo^nber  28,  1885.  On  the  campus  at  Dahlonega  is  a 
monnment  which  hears  this  inscription :  "Erected  by  the 
old  students  of  the  North  Georgia  A^cultural  College, 
by  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  his 
friends,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  whom  they 
loved  and  honored,  and  to  teach  the  lesson  of  a  noble  life, 
imselfishly  g^ven  to  lofty  purposes.  Dedicated  June  29, 
1891."  At  the  exercises  of  unveiling,  which  occurred 
amid  the  festivities  of  commencement,  Ex-Congressman 
"William  P.  Price,  Hon.  William  J.  Northen,  afterwards 
Governor,  and  Hon.  S.  D.  Bradwell,  State  School  Com- 
missioner, delivered  addresses. 


Nuckollsville.    NuckoUsville,    an   old   mining   town,   the 

name  of  which  was  changed  to  Auraria, 

riivalled  Dahlonega  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  excite- 
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meDt  in  Geor^a.  Six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
town,  on  the  road  to  Glainesville,  it  was  once  a  bee-hive 
of  industry,  with  a  popalation  of  several  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. It  possessed  a  bank,  two  newspapers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  retail  estaiblishments,  and  there  was  an  effort  to 
make  it  the  county-seat.  Today  it  is  an  ideal  picture  of 
(JoldMnith's  "Deserted  Village,"  The  name  of  the 
lAace  was  changed  to  Anraria,  through  the  influence  of 
Senator  Joihn  C.  CaKiomi,  who  then  owned  the  Calhoun 
gold  mine,  not  far  distant  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1849,  the  fortunes  of  Auraria  began  to  de- 
cline, while  NuckoUsville  became  only  a  hazy  dream  of 
the  Bush  times. 


Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  in  a  statistical  table  of  the 
gold  production  of  the  South,  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1892,  estimates  the  amount 
of  gold  produced  in  Georgia,  from  1829  to  1892,  at  $15,- 
902,260.  White's  Statistics,  published  in  1849,  contains 
tiiis  item  in  regard  to  Dahlon^a:  "Gold  is  often  fonud 
on  the  court-house  sqnare,  particularly  after  a  shower-, 
and  the  little  boys  often  pick  up  pieces  of  gold  weighing 
from  a  fourth  of  a  pennyweight  up." 


Here  are  few  beauty  spots  in  America  to  compare 
with  Amicololah  Palls,  seventeen  miles  to  th«  west  of 
Dablonega.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  grandly  pictur- 
esque, consisting  of  the  most  superb  mountain  views. 
The  name  Amicololah  is  said  to  be  derived  from  two 
Oierokee  words,  "ami"  signifying  water  and  "oalolah" 
meaning  to  roll  or  to  tumble,  hence  tumbling  waters,  an 
apt  descriptive  name  for  this  almost  unrivalled  cataract. 


Frogtown,  a  creek  at  the  head  of  CheBtatee  Biver, 
also  a  settlement  by  this  name,  to  the  north  <Nf  Dahlonega, 
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was  the  desigoation  formerly  given  to  a  momitaiii,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  a  hunter  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
frog  as  large  as  a  honse. 

Head  Quarters  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
mining  camp  at  Dahlonega.  When  the  county  wa's  laid 
out  in  1832,  there  was  a  contest  between  Head  Quarters 
and  NuckoUsville  for  the  county-seat.  The  former  won 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Dahlonega. 


Oripnal  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Lumpkin,  were  as  follows :  0. 
J.  Thompson,  Colonel  Riley,  General  Fields,  Lewis  Rols- 
ton,  Mr.  Leatiiers,  and  J.  Blackwetl. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  James  H.  Q-urley, 
wiho  settled  near  Dablonega  in  1828.  He  was  the  first 
jTistice  of  -Qie  Peace  in  Dablonega,  and  afterwards  be- 
came Sheriff  for  two  tenns  and  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Ck)urt  for  fourteen  years. 

Elijah  Q-risson,  an  early  miner,  settled  near  Dali- 
lonega  long  before  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  John 
Harris  was  another  early  comer. 

Colonel  Biley,  who  is  mentioned  by  White  in  the  above 
list,  afterwards  became  a  Brigadier-General  of  Militia. 
He  served  in  botb  brandhes  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
exercised  great  influence  throughout  the  gold  region. 

Prank  W.  Hall  located  in  Dahlonega  in  1868  to  sup- 
erintend the  interests  of  a  company  iu  Boston,  Mass.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  North  Georgia, 
served  in  the  General  Assenibly,  and  was  for  years  treas- 
urer of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dali- 
lon^a. 


Edward  Singleton,  a  soldier  of  tbe  Revolution,  is 
buried  somewhere  in  Lumpkin.  Wiley  McLane,  a  private 
in  the  patriot  ranks,  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  in 
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1849,  wbile  a  resident  of  this  county  at  which  time  he  wbs 
almost  a  centenarian.  According:  to  White,  there  were 
fewo  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  died  in  Lumpkin :  mch- 
ard  Ledbetter  and  Joim  J.  Williams.  The  latter  was  at 
King's  Mountain.  Both. lived  to  be  old  men,  while  Rich- 
ard Ledbetter  died  at  the  age  of  100. 


Created  by  L«glBlalive  Act,  October  II,  ISTO.  from  Columbia  u>d  Warren 
Counties.  Named  for  Hon.  Oeorge  McDufOe,  Uie  great  orator  and  statea- 
maa  of  South  Carolina.  Thomson,  the  county-seat.  OrlEin  of  the  name 
unauthenttcated,  but  Is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  a  family  of  pioneer  s«ttlera 

The  great  orator  and  statesmiaD,  for  wfhom  this 
oonnty  was  named — though  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  distinguished  sons  of  South  Carolina — first  saw 
the  ligiht  of  day  on  the  western  side  of  the  Savannah 
Eiver.  Mr.  McDufBe  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  Ga., 
some  thirty  miles  above  Augusta,  on  August  10,  1790,  of 
parents  who  were  both  natives  of  Scotland.  He  received 
Mb  edacation  at  the  famous  academy,  in  Willlngton,  S. 
CL,  tanght  by  the  noted  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  and  at  the 
College  of  South  Carolina,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
the  highest  honoi^. 

His  speech  at  oommenoement  on  "The  Permanence  of 
t3ie  Union'*  is  said  to  have  foreshadowed  his  career  in 
politics.  He  'became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1821,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  South  (Tarolina  in  1834  and  United 
Staites  Senator  in  1842.  Mr.  McDnffie  was  a  free  trader. 
At  first  he  advocated  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, "but  eventually  he  planted  himself  fairly  upon 
the  letter  of  the  great  document  and  became  the  recog- 
nized "Orator  of  Nullification."  In  a  State  which  felt 
the  spell  of  Calhoun's  masterful  genius,  his  powers  of 
doquence  never  failed  to  fire  an  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  "We  quote  from  an  eminent  writer 
of  South   Carolina   the  following  critical   estimate  of 
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MoDnfGe  as  aa  orator.  Says  this  authority:"  "His 
speeches  were  prepared  with  extreme  care.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  spoD'taneouB,  however,  due  to  the  treuieod- 
ons  eaiergy  of  the  man.  Milton  wias  his  favorite  poel, 
from  whom  he  frequently  quoted.  There  was  always  in 
McDuffie  a  harsAiDeBs  of  manner,  of  which  he  never  en- 
tirely freed  himself.  He  had  one  gesture — and  with  this, 
by  sheer  physical  force,  he  seemed  to  hurl  the  truth  at 
the  speaker  of  the  House.  He  appeared  'best  in  invec- 
tive. William  C.  Preston  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Abierican  orators,  is  quoted  as  having  said  of  McDuffie 
that  he  «ame  nearest  to  his  conception  of  Demosthenes. 
He  broke  into  the  political  arena  with  the  fury  of  a  com- 
petitor too  late  for  combat ;  and,  as  if  to  redeem  lost  time 
or  to  annihilate  as  soon  as  possible  the  antagonist  wibo 
had  summoned  him  to  the  fight,  he  amazed  all  by  the  un- 
exampled impetuosity  and  fierce  earnestness  with  which 
he  smote  down  his  foes.  In  the  control  and  sway  of  Tiis 
audience,  McDuffie  has  been  rarely  equaled  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  speak, 
the  galleries  were  filled.  He  was  thoroughly  honest  and 
sincere  in  his  convictions.  An  infringement  on  the  real 
or  fancied  rights  and  liberties  of  his  people  awoke  all  the 
imfignation  of  his  soul." 

In  1822,  Mr.  McDuffie  exchanged  shots  on  the  field  of 
honor,  with  Oolonel  William  Gumming,  of  Angasta,  a 
duel  in  which  he  received  a  wound  which  proved  little 
sihort  of  fatal.  He  relinquished  the  toga  in  1846,  on 
aecoont  of  ill-health.  Kve  years  later — on  March  11, 
1851,  he  died  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  Colonel 
Richard  Singleton,  near  Wedgefield,  in  Sumter  County,  S. 
C,  where  his  ashes  lie  buried. 


Brandcm:    A  For-     Near  Little  Biver,  on  land  embraced 

gotten  Settlement,     withiu  the  present  limits  of  McDuffie, 

one   of   the   oldest   communities   in 

Upper  (Georgia  was   formerly  located.    It  was   called 
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Brandon,  a  name  which  has  long  eiace  disappeared  from 
tiie  map.  Says  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.:"  "BraB- 
don  may  be  recognized  as  still  maintaining  a  feeble  exis- 
tence in  the  later  village  of  Wrigbtsboro,  althongh  its 
original  features  and  pecoliarities  have  encountered  es- 
sentiel  modifications.  The  founder  of  Brandon  was  Ed- 
mnnd  Gray,  a  pretending  Quaker,  who  came  from  Vir- 
^ia  with  a  nnnkber  of  followers.  A  man  of  strong  will 
and  marked  infinence,  he  was  nevertheless  a  pestilMit  fel- 
low and,  during  the  administration  of  Qov.  Reynolds,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  bia  little  town.  He  subsequently 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  nentml  lands  lying  between 
the  Altamaha  and  the  St.  Johns.  Thither  flocked  crimi- 
nals and  debtors  anxious  to  escape  the  just  demands  of 
creditors."  The  town  of  Bran<Jon  was  settled  not  later 
than  1754  and  the  land  was  probably  obtained  bydirert 
purchase  from  the  Indians. 


Wrightsboro:  One  Some  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
of  Georgia's  Historic  Tkomeon  may  be  found  the  moss- 
Towns,  covered  remnants  of  an  old  town 
which  has  played  an  important  role 
in  Georgia's  annals — the  historic  old  town  of  Wrights- 
boro.  During  the  Revolutionary  period,  when  the  State 
was  overrun  by  Tories  and  Red-ooats,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment 'became  somewhat  migratory,  shifting  from  Savan- 
nah to  Ebenezer,  wh^i  the  former  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British;  thence  to  Augusta,  thence  to 
Heard's  Port,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wasii- 
ington ;  thence  back  again  to  Augusta,  where  it  remained 
until  tiie  recapture  of  Savannab.  There  is  a  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  the '  law-maldng  power  of  Geor^a  took 
refuge  at  one  time  in  Wrightsboro.  Today  the  quaint  old 

•  Dead  Towiu  at  Oeorgla  by  CharleB  C.  Jodm,  Jr.,  p.  247,  SBTannah,  1171. 
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town  presents  a  typical  picture  of  Goklsuiith's  "Beeerted 
Village,"  where — 

"Tfae  boUow-aonnding  bitt«Tii  gnarda  h«r  nest  *  ■  * 
And  tbe  loDg  graw  o'ertops  the  monld'ring  wsJ)." 

But  more  than  one  page  of  Georgia's  Uistory  lias 
been  written  among  the  ruins  of  this  deserted  borough. 


It  was  in  the  year  1770  that  Joseph  Mattock,  a 
Quaker,  having  obtained  from  the  royal  governor  a  grant 
of  40,000  acres  of  land  in  this  vicinity,  undertook  to  revive 
the  old  settlement  at  Brandon.  He  oalled  tlie  new  town 
"Wrightsboro,  in  honor  of  Governor  Wrigbt.  Here,  in 
1773,  he  entertained  the  celebrated  naturalist,  William 
Bartram,  who  afterwards  wrote  of  bim  in  most  compli- 
mentary terms  as  "a  public-spirited  chief-magistrate." 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  Quaker  Colony  at 
"Wrightsboro  embraced  some  two  hundred  families. 
Joseph  Mattock  was  elected  a  member  of  the  famous  Pro- 
vincial Congress  which  was  called  to  meet  in  Savannah, 
on  July  4,  1775,  but  on  account  of  his  pronounced  Tory 
sentiments  he  declined  a  seat  in  this  ho<1y,  the  member- 
ship of  which  was  hostile  to  England. 


Mr.  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  of  Atlanta,  wliose  ancestors 
were  pioneer  settlers  of  Wrightsboro,  sjwaks  thus  of . 
a  recent  visit  to  the  old  town.  Says  lie:  "The  little 
place  is  almost  deserted.  Some  few  of  the  old  homes  are 
left,  but  they  are  gray  with  age,  forlorn  and  desolate.  I 
failed  to  find  the  old  houBO  which  was  used  as  the  State 
Capitol,  but  it  survived  for  more  tha^i  a  century,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  the  village.  It  was  n 
treat  to  wander  among  the  old  ruins,  with  each  of  whicli 
there  was  associated  some  (dioice  bit  of  romance,  some 
legend  of  the  oM  days,  fnll  of  the  spice  of  historic  inter- 
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eet.  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  back  in  the  Wrighta- 
boro  of  a  hmidred  years  ago,  wandering  among  trim  box 
hedges  and  quaint  gardens  of  roses  and  holly  hocks — 
watching  time  flit  by  on  imcient  sun-dials.  I  seemetl  to 
be  once  more  in  the  company  of  gay  belles,  pBtc3ied  aud 
powdered  and  dressed  in  brocaded  gowns  and  picturesijiie 
hats,  and  of  gallant  beaux  with  silver  snuff-boxes  aud 
knee  'buckles  and  gracious  ways.  The  old  Seay  home 
where  many  e  stately  minuet  had  been  danced  was  only 
an  oM  ruin,  haunted  by  memories — but  to  me  these 
memories  were  sweet  and  fragrant  like  the  breath  of 
violets;  for  the  hospitality  of  this  home  has  been  handed 
down  in  my  family  for  generations.  Just  a  red  clay 
mound  marks  the  spot  where  stood  the  old  fort  which  my 
great-great  grandfather,  Thomas  "White,  commanded 
during  the  Revolution.  Here  for  nearly  'half  a  century  he 
lived  witti  his  lovely  wife,  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  same 
vessel  which  brought  him  to  America  in  1773  and  whom 
he  wed<fed  three  years  later.  Lucy  White,  a  dau^ter  by 
this  marriage,  became  the  wife  of  Mark  A,  Candler." 


The  Quaker  Burial     The  little  church  in  which  the  Qiiak- 
Ground.  ers     worshipped     still     stands     in 

Wrightsboro,  surrounded  'by  tall 
dark  cedars.  Equipped  wi-th  highback  pews,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  pulpit,  and  witli  long  narrow  windows,  it  rep- 
resents a  style  of  architecture  severely  simple,  but  char- 
acteristic of  the  pious'  sect  whose  weakness  was  not  for 
outward  show.  Yellow  with  age,  the  tombstones  here 
cluster  tiiiek  in  God's  acre.  Fragments  alone  remain  of 
some;  while  over  most  of  them  the  weeds  have  grown, 
and  irrto  the  deep-cut  epitaphs  have  crept  the  green  moss. 
It  is  worth  a  visit  to  Wrightsboro,  if  only  to  wander 
among  the  grim  memorials  of  the  little  church  yard, 
where — 


Bach  in  bis  nanow  ceU  forever  laid 
The  rode  foraf&thera  of  the  bminlet  ileep." 
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On  one  of  the  old  tombs  whidi  the  years  have  lightly 
toaehed  may  be  read  the  following  epitaph  to  a  patriot  of 
the  Bevolotion : 


Our  f&thM,  Thamas  White,  born  in  Dublin  City, 
April  1763;  omigrated  to  this  pUu  in  1773;  n»Tried 
oar  mother  in  1776;  was  fighting  for  libertj'  over 
these  hills  in  1777;  an4  left  the  field  not  a  captive 
bat  a  conqueror,  December,  1824. 


There  are  doubtless  a  number  of  patriots  of  the  first 
war  buried  here.  When  the  time  came  for  fighting,  the 
Quakers  were  not  laggard.  In  the  neighboriiood  of 
Wrightsville  lived  Colonel  William  Candler,  whose  wife 
was  a  Quaker  preacher.  Here,  too,  lived  the  Fews,  Wil- 
liam, Ignatius  and  Benjamin.  William  Few  is  buried  on 
his  daughter's  estate,  at  Hastings,  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son ;  but  the  other  two  are  uu'doubtedly  buried  somewhere 
in  this  belt  of  Georgia.  On  the  old  Fulton  place  lies 
Thonms  Carr,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  in  a  grave  un- 
marked.   His  daughter  married  Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few. 


Georgia's  Quaker  From  a  protest,  signed  by  most  of 

Colony  Files  A  Pro-  the  inhabitants  of  Wrightsboro,  re- 
test:  Some  of  the  pudiating  the  resolutions  passed  on 
Signers.  August  10,  1774  by  the  hotheaded 

patriots  of  the  coast,  almost  a  full 
list  of  the  early  settlers  can  be.obtaiaed.  There  was  com- 
paratively little  hostility  to  England  in  this  part  of  the 
Province,  at  least  until  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  dis- 
trict had  just  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Gov. 
Wright,  who  had  promised  the  settlers  every  protection 
against  the  savages,  and  they  were  less  exercised  over  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  revocation  of  the  diarter  of 
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Massachusetts   than  they  were  over  the  perils  of  the 
frontier.    On  the  list  appear  the  following  names : 


John  Oliver,  J.  P., 
J(Aii  Btnbba, 
lu&e  VernoD, 
Jiwiu  PewgatA, 
John  Jonea, 
Thomas  W«tM>ii,  Sen., 
David  Baldwin, 
Henr}'  Ashfleld, 
Samuel  Hart, 
Alexander  Otterj, 
JeMfi  Morgan, 
Ellis  Haines, 
AaroD  UeCarter, 
Stephen  fiigflhop, 
Abram  Londere, 
Jamas  Oliver, 
John  Oreason, 
William  Daniel, 
Silas  Pace, 
Oereiom  WeddeH, 
Abialem  Beddell, 
WUliam  Foster, 
John  Glower, 
Abraham  Parker, 
James  Jenkins, 
Oliver  Matthews, 
Edward  Oreene, 
Joeepb  Jaekeon, 
Joel  Phillips, 
Matthew  Hobba, 
■^  JosephHaddoekjJ.P., 
Thomas  Analey, 
John  Undsay, 
Abram  DeaniB, 
Richard  Webb, 
BeDJamia  Ansley, 
John  WateoQ, 
Bobert  Day, 


Druiy  Bogers, 
James  Anglin, 
Jacob  WataoD, 
Bobert  Cowin, 
Lewis  Powell, 
Jacob  Collins, 
WUliam  Cftiildre, 
Bobert  Harper, 
Jacob  Dennis, 
Niciholaa  White, 
John  Moor, 
Joshua  Sanders, 
iBobert  Jenkins, 
BobArt  Helson, 
Hillery  Gray, 
James  Bishop, 
John   Fairchild, 
John   James, 
Zachariah  Phillips, 
Edward  Hill, 
John  Hill, 
Joshua  flilt, 
John  Davis, 
laaae   Greene, 
Samvel  Sinqnefleld, 
W^liam  Sinqnefleld, 
Reuben  Sherrill, 
MoiriB  Callingham, 
Joel  Cloud, 
John  Stewart,  Jon., 
John  Lang, 
James  Byan, 
Henrr  Walker, 
Peter  Perkins, 
Thomas  Gill  Hand, 
Uriah  Odom, 
Bichard  Hokitt, 
Edward  Eagan, 


Joseph  Kalleneworth, 
Abram  Hilton, 
William  Mitebe), 
John  Evans, 
John  Evans,  Jud.; 
Peter  Williams, 
John  Stewart, 
Jonathan  Sell, 
William  Welden, 
John  Thompson, 
Joseph  Mill  en, 
William  Penton, 
Alexander  Oliver, 
Ambrose  Holiday, 
Abrstiam  Johnston, 
Nathaniel  Jackson, 
George  Waggoner, 
Robert  Walton, 
Walter  Dnimmond, 
Oharlee  Dnnn, 
Ezokiel  MiMar, 
John  West, 
John  Hodgin, 

Joseph  Brown, 
Uenry  Jones, 
John  Dennis, 
Francis  Jones, 
Pet«r  Weathers, 
Timothy  Jourdan, 
Watkin  Eieharda, 
Abraham  Davie, 
John  Davis, 
Isaac  Davis, 
John  Pirks, 
Jacob  Davis, 
Jonathan  Sell,  J.  P., 
Thomas  Pace. 


The  foregoing  list  is  most  important.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  Wrif^htsboro  were  the  progenitors  of 
stmie  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  Q«orgia.    Not  a 
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few  of  the  names  above  mentioned  are  still  prominent 
throagboat  the  whole  middle  belt.  These  men  were 
Quakers — ^most  of  them  at  least — inclined  to  the  arts  of 
peace  rather  than  to  the  pursuit  of  war.  But  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Georgia  proves  that  they  could  fight 
like  lions  at  bay  when  the  necessity  for  resistance  arose ; 
and  from  these  gentle  molds  of  ancestry  has  sprang  tbe 
Ajax  Telemon  of  modem  State  politics:  Thomas  E. 
Watson. 


McDuffie's  Noted  Oolonel  Thomas  Cobb,  an  officer  in  the 
Residents.  Revolution,   came  from  Vir^nia   to 

Georgia  soon  after  the  struggle  for 
independence  was  over,  settling  in  a  port  of  Columbia, 
from  whidi  McDuffie  was  afterwards  formed;  but  his 
baronial  acres  lay  within  both  coimtiee.  There  is  still  a 
postoffice  in  the  upper  part  of  McDuffie,  near  the 
border  line  of  Columbia,  oaJled  Cobbham,  and  it  marks 
the  approximate  site  of  his  old  home  place.  He  reached 
tiie  phenomenal  age  of  110  years.  The  old  patriarch  is 
doubtless  buried  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cobb- 
ham ;  but  efforts  to  locate  his  grave  have  been  unsueces*- 
fal. 

Both  the  Fews  and  the  Candlers  lived  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Wrightsboro.  Ignatius  Few  held  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  liie  patriot  army.  His  brothers,  "William 
and  Benjamin,  were  Colonels.  William  Few  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  delegatJe 
from  Georgia  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787.  Wilham  CandJer  was  the  founder  of  the  noted 
Candler  family  of  this  State.  He  came  to  Geor^a  from 
Virginia,  settling  in  this  neighborhood  when  it  formed  a 
part  of  St.  Paul's  Parish.  He  commanded  a  r^m«it 
during  the  Revolution  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
flict of  arms. 

George  McDuffie,  the  great  statesman  and  orator 
for  whom  this  county  was  named,  first  saw  the  l^ht  of 
day  within  three  miles  of  the  present  town  of  Thomson. 
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AogTistiis  R.  Wright,  a  former  mem1>er  of  Congress 
and  a  noted  juriet  of  the  aii<te4)ellmn  period  was  bom  at 
Wrightsboro.  He  afterwards  located  for  the  practice 
of  law  in  Bome. 

For  more  thian  twenty  years,  the  county  seat  of  Mc- 
DnfRe  has  been  famoas  as  the  home  of  the  great  politacal 
leader  and  man  of  letters — Thomas  E.  Wateon.  Twice 
the  candidate  of  the  people's  party  for  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  TJnit«d  States,  Mr.  "Watson  has  long  been 
one  of  Georgia's  most  distingnished  citizens.  Both  in  the 
arena  of  politics  and  in  the  fomm  of  letters,  lie  has  been 
the  consistent  champion  of  the  great  Democratic  masses ; 
but  donbtless  his  most  enduring  fame  will  rest  upon  the 
achievranents  of  his  gifted  pen. 


McINTOSH. 

Created  by  I^glHlatlve  Act.  Decemliar  19,  179!,  from  Liberty  County. 
Named  for  the  dlstingulRbed  HclDtosh  family  of  OeorglB,  vbose  members 
ba,Te  lUuBtrated  tbe  State,  In  both  field  and  forum,  since  the  days  ot  Osle- 
thorpe.  Darlen,  the  county-seat.  Origin  of  tbe  name  unauthentlcated. 
There  Is  no  locality  In  Scotland  by  this  name  of  sufficient  imporlance  to  b« 
represented  on  the  map.  The  name  of  the  town  may  possibly  commemorB,te 
tbe  colossal  experiment  made  by  Scotch  merchants,  In  ISSG,  to  form  a 
settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of  Dulen,  (or  the  purpose  of  controllioK  trade 
between  the  Eastern  and  Weatem  Hemlapherea.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  enterprises  In  tbe  biatory  of  commerce,  to  the  oonaummatlon  of 
which  nearly  a  million  pounds  Stirling  was  aubscrlbed.  For  the  dwiVBttan 
of  tbe  name,  reference  must  be  made  to  Spanish  antlqulUea.  As  early  as 
tttS,  Balboa,  a  Spaniard  who  discovered  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  was  Governor 
of  a  province  on  the  mainland  of  South  America  to  wblch  tbe  Isthmus  and 
Quif  of  Darlen  were  appurtenant;  and  even  then  the  settlement  was  an 
old  one.  running  back  to  unrecorded  tisdlttons.  There  Is  also  a  province 
of  Darlen  in  New  Oranada.  The  Scotch  settlers  of  Georgia  may  have  found 
the  name  exlstlns  already  In  a  region  to  which  tbe  Spaniards  were  by  no 
means  strangers;  and  while  they  named  the  town  which  they  hullt  New 
Inverness.  It  was  the  country  wbich  lay  around  it  to  which  they  first  save 
the  name  of  Darlen. 


New  Inverness :  The  '  v    ■ 

Story  of  the  Scotch 

Highlanders.  Volnme  It. 

Fort  Darlen.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  name  given 
from     tbe     very     first     to     the     mili- 
tary post  which  the  Scotch  Highlanders  established  at 
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New  Inverness.  It  was  alao  given  to  tJie  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Though  few  of  the  original  settlers  returned  to  this 
place  after  the  disastrous  war  with  Spain  in  which  vic- 
tory was  won  at  sueli  heavy  cost  to  the  Highlanders,  some 
of  them  settled  upon  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  and  be- 
came exteosive  and  prosperous  riee  planters  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  They  were  dominant  factors  in 
the  life  about  them  and  the  descendants  of  these  pioneer 
Scotchmen  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Mc- 
intosh. Some  of  them  are  influential  men  of  affairs  in 
the  town  of  Darien.  But  the  clans  have  scattered.  Over 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  they  have  since  dispersed, 
preserving  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  parent  stock  and 
gathering  gear  wherever  they  have  tarried.  The 
Kite  of  the  original  settlement  soon  lost  the  name  of  New 
Inverness.  In  fact,  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  Highland- 
ers fell  into  rains,  until  scarcely  a  vestige  remained. 
Even  the  little  house  of  worship  shared  in  the  besom  of 
destruction.  .  Strangers  came  upon  the  scene.  But  the 
name  which  was  borne  by  the  military  {wst  and  by  the 
neighboring  region  still  clung  to  the  locality,  and  when 
the  new  town  arose  on  the  ashes  of  the  old  settlement  it 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Darien.  At  this  point,  the 
lai^e  turpentine  and  lumber  trade  of  lower  Georgia  for 
years  found  an  outlet  to  foreign  and  home  markets.  It 
also  became  a  shipping-point  for  other  products.  Com- 
petition with  Brunswick,  ihe  incessant  crusades  for  tim- 
ber, which  have  denuded  the  once  splendid  forests  of 
pine  and  oak,  the  prevailing  unheal thfuln  ess  of  the  re- 
gion, due  to  the  malaria  of  the  swamps — these  and 
otiier  causes  have  operated  to  check  the  growth  of  Darien, 
but  with  the  conversion  of  the  pine  barrens  into  produc- 
tive farms,  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  sanitation, 
and  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  abandoned  places 
along  the  coast,  there  is  sure  to  come  to  this  historic  old 
town  the  quickening  touch  of  renewed  life. 
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Port  Barringtoo.  On  the  banks  of  the  Altamaha  Biver, 
twelve  miles  north-weat  of  the  present 
town  of  Darien,  there  stood  another  stronghold  whose 
origin  dates  back  to  tiie  earliest  Colonial  times.  It  was 
bnilt  as  a  defense  against  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  and 
was  called  Fort  Bairirigton,  in  honor  of  a  friend  and 
kinsman  of  Ogietiiorpe — Lieutenant-Oolonrf  Josiah  Bar- 
rington.  This  gentleman,  a  scion  of  the  English  nobility, 
was  a  large  land-owner  in  Georgia,  whose  home  was  just 
east  of  Barrington  ferry,  on  San  SaviUa  Bluff.  His  wife, 
who  was  Sarah  Williams,  belonged  to  quite  a  noted  fam- 
ily of  Welsh  extraction,  which  is  said  to  have  possessed 
the  same  ancestry  as  the  royal  Tudors  and  to  have  claim- 
ed kinship  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, Fori;  Barrington, — renamed  Fort  Howe — fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  British.  It  long  ago  ceased  to  exist; 
but  the  old  military  road  which  formerly  ran  between 
Savannah  and  Fori;  Barrington  is  still  known  as  the  old 
Barrington  road. 

"AJtamaha,"  according  to  Colonel  A'bsolom  H.  Chap- 
pell,  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  expression  "alta^mia," 
signifying  a  deep-earthen  plate  or  dish.  The  name  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  character  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  river,  perhaps  the  only  part  which  the  Spaniards  saw 
before  the  christening  and  which  looked  to  them  like  a 
dish  kept  full  to  the  brim  by  tidal  impulses  from  the  sea 
rather  than  by  hidden  sources  of  supply  from  an  un- 
known interior.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  famous  picture  of 
the  region  where  the  "Wild  Altama"  mnpnured  to  the 
woe  of  the  settlers  was  probably  drawn  from  some  exag- 
gerated account.    It  runs  thus: 

"Thoee  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  Bing 
But  Bileot  batB  in  diowsj  clusten  cling 
'HioBe  poiBODODB  lleldB  with  rank  Inxariance  crowned 
Where  the  dark  BCarpion  gathers  death  aronnd 
Where  at  eseh  alep  the  strangot  fears  to  wake 
The    rKttling   terrors   of   the   veageful    snake; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  for  hapless  prey 
And  eavage  men  more  murderous  atiil  than  tbsf 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tomsdo  fliea 
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Mingling  the  ravished  l&ndseftpe  with  the  akiea. 
Far  different  those  from  everj  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grasaj  vested  green. 
The  breez7  covert  of  the  wnrbling  grove 
"Fhat  onl7  iiheltared  thefts  of  bsnuless  love."* 

Original  Settlers.  From  an  old  document,  dated  January 
12,  1775,  the  names  of  quite  a  number 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Mcintosh  may  be  obtained.  It 
contains  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  treatment 
of  the  New  England  Puritans  by  Great  Britain.  The 
names  attached  to  the  protest  are  as  follows:  Lachlan 
Mcintosh,  George  Threaderaft,  Charles  McDonald,  John 
Mcintosh,  Raymond  Demaie,  Jiles  Moore,  Samuel  Mc- 
Clelland, Richard  Cooper,  Seth  MeCuJlough,  Isaac  Ha]l, 
Th<mias  King,  Jolm  Roland,  P.  Shuttleworth,  Joseph 
Slobe,  James  Newson,  A.  D.  Cuthbert,  John  Hall,  John 
McCoUough,  Sir.,  Peter  Sailers,  Jr.,  James  Clark,  John 
Witherspoon,  Jr.,  John  Fulton,  Samuel  Fulton,  Isaac 
Cutfabert,  John  MeCulIough,  Jr.,  William  MeCuIIough,  R. 
Shuttleworth,  John  Witherspoon,  Sr.,  and  John  McClel- 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  malarial  character  of  the  climate 
in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  Mcintosh,  the  instances  of 
longevity  among  the  early  settlers  were  numerous.  Mrs. 
Susannah  Ford  died  in  this  county  at  the  age  of  113 
years;  John  Grant,  a  soldier  under  Oglethorpe,  was 
nearly  90  at  his  death.  George  White  was  81  and  John 
Oalder  77.  Both  of  these  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
Mrs.  Ann  Mcintosh,  died  on  Tuesday,  October  22, 1833,  at 
Cedar  Point,  aged  100  years.  She  was  bom  at  Darien, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  her  parents,  who  came  with 
Oglethorpe;  and  within  ten  miles  of  her  birthplace  she 
sprait  the  entire  period  of  her  life. 

*  Unes  from  The  Deserted  Vlllase.  OoldsmEth  here  deacrlbes  Ihc  lot 
of  the  unhappy  EhiKllshmen  who  were  forced  by  conditions  at  home  to  brave 
the  wUdemesB  perJIs  of  an  unknown  world.  The  poet  moved  In  the  same 
little  coterie  of  congenial  spirits  with  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  Colony 
of  Oeorxla,  but  his  description  of  the  region  was  certainly  not  obtained 
from  tlie  sreat  philanthropist  himself.  He  prohably  caught  the  name  of  the 
river  from  casual  conversation  with  OKletfaorpe  and  then  with  poetlo 
U««mjM  proceeded  to  draw  uiioa  his  Imagination  for  the  r< 
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Distinguished  Resi-  The  seat  of  the  famous  Highland 
dents  of  Mclntpsh.  clan  for  which  this  coonty  was 
named  was  at  Darien.  Here  lived 
for  many  years  the  illnstrions  <jl«neral  Lachlan  Mcintosh, 
perhaps  the  foremost  officer  in  the  Continental  Army 
from  G^6o^gia.  As  the  result  of  a  dnel  with  Button  GJwin- 
nett  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  Gen.  Mclnto^  was 
transferred  to  a  remote  field  of  operations  hat  returned 
to  Geoi^a  in  time  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 
He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Col.  John  Mcintosh,  a  nephew,  who,  for  his 
gallant  defense  of  Fort  Sunhury,  was  awarded  a  sword 
by  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  bom  at  Darien.  Maria  J. 
Mcintosh  one  of  the  earliest  of  Amerioan  novelists,  be- 
longed to  this  Georgia  clan  and  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
at  Darien.  Here  also  Col.  James  S.  Mcintosh,  of  Mexican 
War  fame,  and  Commodore  Jtames  McKay  Mclnftosfc 
an  officer  in  the  American  Navy,  were  born.  Thomas 
Spalding,  a  distinguished  Georgian  for  whom  Spalding 
County  was  named,  though  a  native  of  St.  Simons  Island, 
was  connected  with  the  Mcintosh  plan  through  bis 
mother.  He  died  at  Darien  in  1851  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
son.  TTnited  States  Senator  Cliarles  Spalding  Thomas 
of  Colorado,  a  former  Governor  of  the  Centennial  State, 
was  bom  at  Darien.  In  early  boyhood  he  removed  to 
Michigan,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  State  University, 
after  which  he  located  in  Denver,  Ool.,  for  the  praxntice  of 
law  and  began  a  career  of  public  service  which  was  des- 
tined to  crown  him   with  the  highest  civic  honors. 


Created  by  Leclslatlve  Act,  December  14.  1837.  trom  ports  ol  four 
Counties:  Dooly,  Houston,  Lee  and  MuacoBee.  Named  for  Hon.  Natbanlol 
Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  a  noted  statesraao  of  the  eBrly  national  poriod. 
Osletborpe,  the  county-seat,  named  tor  tba  lllustrioua  founder  of  the 
Colony  of  aeorgla. 
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Lanier:  A  Dead     Included  today  among  the  dead  towns 
Town.  of  Georgia  is  the  littie  village  whidi 

.  originaJly  fumiehed  the  connty  seat  of 
Maoon  County ;  the  little  village  of  Irnnier.  The  name  is 
no  longer  to  be  found  upon  the  map.  Concerning  it 
there  is  little  today  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 
named  for  Clement  Ijanier.  The  first  court  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Walter  L.  Campbell,  Judge  King  presiding. 


Birthplace  of  the  On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Samuel  B. 

Famous  Elberta.  Enmph,  near  the  town  of  Marshall- 

ville,  the  most  celebrated  peat^  in 
the  world's  market  was  first  produced;  the  famous 
Elberta.  In.easy  sight  of  the  veranda  of  his  home,  there 
are  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  more  than  80,000  peadi 
trees.  Beginning,  in  a  modest  way,  the  cultivation  of 
this  far-famed  product  of  the  orchard,  Mr.  Rumph  has 
shipped  in  one  season  over  500  carloads.  It  is  due  lai^ely 
to  the  initial  activities  of  this  pioneer  fruit-grower  that 
Georgia  is  today  the  largest  peach-growing  State  in  the 
Union.* 


Original  Settlers.  "White  gives  the  original  settlers  of 
Maoon  as  follows:  William  H.  Hol- 
lingshead,  W.  N.  L.  Croker,  Needham  Mnssey,  James  M. 
Taylor,  William  Cole,  George  V.  Whitefield,  Jacob  Dunn, 
Samuel  Williams,  David  Jones,  Phillip  Bailey,  Robert 
Peacock,  R.  Sellers,  John  Stapler,  William  McDowell, 
Edward  Brooks,  Walter  L.  Campbell,  John  Eushkn,  Rob- 
ert Brooks,  John  Mott,  Henry  "Pumer,  John  Yonng,  Wil- 
liam Measles,  John  Perry,  A.  Branham,  E.  Adams,  Jesse 
Bouse,  John  Monk,  Robert  Greene,  D.  Wadley,  M.  Wad- 
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ley,  D.  Mitchell,  ThomaB  Bivins,  Gleorge  Bachanan,  James 
Kaigler,  William  Underwood,  N.  Powell,  B.  Snelling,  L. 
Thrower,  S.  Hill,  Joshua  Newsome,  William  Tomphdns, 
D.  Owens,  R.  Stewart,  and  M.  Kemp. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  he  added  John  T.  Brown, 
who  founded  the  town  of  Montezuma ;  S.  S.  Boone,  who 
built  the  first  house  in  Oglethorpe;  Clement  Lanier,  for 
whom  the  old  original  county-seat  of  Macon  was  "named; 
Major  John  Young  and  others. 


Men  of  Note.  Ex-Congressman  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  one  of 
Georgi'a's  most  useful  puiblic  men,  a  dis- 
tinguished financier  and  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  is  a 
resident  of  Montezuma,  Judge  William  H.  Felton,  of 
Bibb,  a  jurist  of  note,  was  bom  near  Marshallville. 
Here,  too  lived  Colonel  Leroy  M.  Felton,  his  father,  and 
Oolouel  William  H.  Felton,  his  unde,  both  planters  of 
large  means.  It  is  a  coincidence  of  some  note,  in  the 
politics  of  the  State  that,  during  one  of  the  Legislative 
sessions,  in  the  late  eighties,  there  were  three  members 
of  the  house  bearing  the  same  name — William  H.  Felton. 
The  trio  included  the  illustrious  old  statesman  from  Bar- 
tow. 


MADISON 

Created  b;  I^glBlatlve  Act.  December  11,  1811,  from  porta  of  flva 
couDtles;  Elbert,  Fracklln.  Jackflon,  Oglethorpe,  &nd  ClB.rke.  Nuned  for 
James  Madison,  (be  lllustrlouH  Father  of  tbe  Constitution  and  the  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States.  DanletsriUe,  the  county-seat,  named  for 
Oeoeral  Allen  Daniel,  an  officer  of  the  State  militia,  who  held  the  nuik  of 
CaptAln  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Where  the  First  A^ccording  to  Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  it 
Melodist  Confer-  was  at  the  residence  of  James  Marks, 
ence  Was  Hdd.  in  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Broad  Eiver, 
"  supposed  to  be  included  within  the 

present  limits  of  Mat^aon  County,  that  the  first  Meth- 
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odiBt  Conference  in  Geor^^a  was  held.  The  Presby- 
teriians  were  also  quite  numerous  in  Madison  when  tihe 
ooimty  was  first  organized  and  New  Hope  church  is 
probably  the  third  oldest  church  in  the  Synod  of  Georpa, 
dating  back  to  1788. 

One  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  the  State  fbr  the 
families  of  wealthy  planters,  during  the  ante-bellum 
period,  was  Madison  Springs ;  but  the  building  of  rail- 
roads bronght  other  looalilies  into  more  oonTenient 
aocesa,  and  gradually  the  prestige  of  the  famous  watering 
place  began  to  wane. 


Madison  in  the       Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Hull  there 
Revolution.  ia  buried  a  patriot  of  seventy-six:  Cap- 

tain James  Pittman.  The  grave  is 
xmmarked  but  is  woll-known  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
served  under  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  for  some  time 
and  was  also  with  the  expedition  to  the  Floridas  under 
Oolonel  Elijaii  Clarke.  He  enlisted  when  only  twenty 
years  old  and  served'  throng'boiit  the  entire  struggle.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Captain  in  the  State  militia.  His  oom- 
missittti,  signed  by  Governor  Jared  Irwin,  is  today  the 
properly  of  one  of  his  descendants,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Hender- 
son, of  Lafayette,  Ga,  Captain  Pittman  was  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

In  the  Ware  burial  ground,  a  short  distance  from  the 
old  homestead  at  Danielsville,  Edward  Ware,  a  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  lies  buried.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a 
plain  granite  stone  which  is  uninscribed  except  for  the 
simple  initials  "E.  W."  He  died  at  DanielsviUe,  Nov.  3, 
1836.  Austin  Dabney,  a  famous  mulatto  patriot,  the 
sbory  of  wliose  eveniful  career  is  told  elsewhere,  lived  for 
a  while  in  Madison. 


Original  Settlers.    According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Madison  were:  Samuel  Long, 
Jacob  Eberhart,  Samuel  Woods,  Steph^i  Groves,  and 
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General  Allen  Daniel,  for  whom  the  county-seat  of  Madi- 
son was  named.  General  Daniel  wus  a  Captain  in  the  81^. 
Virginia  Regiment  of  infantry,  during  the  War  of  the 
Bevolntion.  He  came  to  Georgia  at  the  close  of  hoetili- 
ties,  locating  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  town  of  Danielsville.  He  donated  the  land 
on  which  the  county  boildings  were  erected,  helped  to 
oi^janize  the  first  court,  and  by  reason  of  'his  lai^e  inter- 
ests was  for  years  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  this 
part  of  (Georgia.  He  held  a  Brigadier-General's  com- 
mission in  the  State  militia.  One  of  the  chief-executives 
of  Geoi^a,  in  after  years,  bore  his  name :  Allen  Daniel 
Candler. 

AJexander  Thompson,  a  Revolutionary  patriot, 
located  in  1790  near  Five  Forks,  where  he  built  the  first 
mill  in  this  part  of  ttie  State. 

Andrew  Milligan,  a  soldier  under  Washington,  came 
to  Geor?fia  from  Virginia,  some  time  after  the  conflict, 
locating  in  this  section. 

On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  1812,  John  Scott,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  settled  in  the  oounty  of  Madison.  He 
left  the  plow  to  enlist  in  the  second  war  witii  England. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  held  the  office  of  Sheriff. 

Hawkins  Bullock,  a  patriot  of  '76,  who,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  enlisted  in  General  Greene's  command,  came  to 
Qeoi^ia  from  North  Carolina  and  located  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Page  White,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  veteran  of 
the  first  war  for  independence,  settled  here  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  witJh  his  son,  Stephen  H.  A¥hite,  who  became 
a  man  of  some  prominence  in  public  affairs.  Tlie 
Caruhers  family  is  an  old  one  in  Madison. 


Men  of  Note.     Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the  renowned 

discoverer  of  anaesthesia,  was  bom  in  the 

town  of  Danielsville.     His  earliest  Georgia  ancestor. 
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Sanmel  Long,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this  part 
of  the  State,  l^he  latter  was  an  Irish  immigrant  Who, 
years  before  tiie  War  of  the  Revolution,  settled  at  Car- 
lisle, Fa.  He  held  a  Oaptain's  «onunission  in  thepatriot 
army,  under  the  greet  Lafayette ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  came  to  Georgia  along  with  other  Pennsylvanians,  of 
Sootch-Irish  stock.  James  Jjong,  his  son,  the  father  of 
Dr.  iJong,  was  for  twenty  yew^  postmaster  of  the  town 
of  Danielsville.  He  also  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature.  Judge  Willis  A.  Hawkins,  a  former 
oeenpant  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  G-eorgia,  was  bom  in 
the  county  of  Madison.  Danielsville  was  for  many  years 
the  borne  of  Judge  David  "W.  Meadow,  a  distinguished 
legidator  and  jurist. 


Created  by  LeetslatWe  Act.  December  14,  1827.  rmm  Uuscogee  and  Lee 
CountlcB.  Named  for  the  noted  Swamp  Fox  of  the  Revolution:  General 
Franda  Uarlon,  ot  South  Carolina.  Tazewelt.  the  ortglnal  name  or  tbe 
cotuity-aeat.  chansed  to  Buena  ViBta.  In  1847,  to  commemorate  the  famouB 
b&ttle  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Tazewell  wae  the  original  name  of  the  present  county- 
seat  of  Marion.  It  was  changed  to  Buena  Vista  in  1847 
to  commemorate  the  great  victory  won  by  General  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War,  at  which  time,  with  a 
force  of  only  4,800  men,  he  defeated  an  army  of  20,000 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  One  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  American  history,  it  gave  the  distinguished  hero 
a  popularity  which  made  him  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  old  Whig  ticket.  An  incident  of  the  battle 
fumished  the  theme  of  Whittier's  famous  poem  entitled: 
"The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista."  It  was  here  also  that 
General  Taylor's  renowned'  son-in-law — Jefferson  Davis 
— ihrai  the  Colonel  of  a  Mississippi  regiment,  won  his 
military  spurs. 
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Original  Settlers.    As  pven  by  "White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Marion  were:  Thomas  Bivins,  D.  M. 
Bnrkhalter,  J.  Burbhalter,  Morgan  Kemp,  Benben  Kemp, 
Randall  Stewart,  D.  Owens,  and  E.  Sellers. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
G.  W.  C.  Mimro,  a  descendant,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  a 
surgeon  in  lihe  French  army  who  came  to  America  with 
the  famous  Count  D'Estaing.  The  list  should  also 
include:  John  Sims,  Henry  Jossey,  George  L.  Smith, 
Benjamin  A.  Story,  and  Judge  E.  A.  Miller. 


MBBIWETHEB 

Created  by  LeglaULtlve  Act,  December  14,  ISZT,  from  Troup  Countr. 
Named  for  Oeneral  David  Meriwether,  a  dlBtlngulshed  ofncer  of  the  State 
mtlltla,  frequently  employed  by  the  Federal  KoTemment  In  treaty  nesotla- 
tlooa  with  the  Indians.  GreeneTllle,  the  county-seat,  named  for  Qenwal 
Nathanael  Qreene.  of  the  Revolution. 

David  Meriwether  came  of  an  old  Vii^oia  family, 
oonnected  by  marriage  with  the  Washingtons  and  the 
Lewises.  In  the  operations  around  Savannah,  in  1781, 
he  distiDguished  himself  for  gallantry  as  a  young  lieuten- 
ant in  a  company  of  Virginians ;  but  prior  to  this  time  he 
had  witnessed  service  under  Washington  at  Trenton, 
Brandywine,  and  Monmouth.  Settling  in  Wilkes  County, 
in  1785,  he  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  local  acad- 
emy; and,  some  few  years  later,  when  the  building  was 
finished,  he  nrged  the  Senatus  Academicus  to  locate  the 
State  University,  at  Washington,  Ga,,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  gave  the  land  on  which  the  first  Methodist 
school  in  Geoi^a  was  located,  near  Coke's  Chapel  in 
Wilkes,  and  here  Jesse  Mercer,  John  Forsyth,  and  "Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford  were  enrolled  as  pupils.  Daniel  Grant, 
one  of  his  near-by  neighbors,  was  perha,ps  the  first  man 
in  the  State,  from  consei^itious  motives,  to  free  his 
slaves;  and,  while  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  General 
Meriwether  caused  the  enactment  of  a  measure,  Tegaliz- 
iog  the  terms  of  Daniel  Grant's  will.    Fwan  1802  to  1807, 
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General  Meriwether  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was 
also  employed  to  represent  the  Federal  Government  from 
time  to  time  in  treaty  n^otiafions  with  ihe  Indians,  and 
became  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  State  militia,  under 
appointment  from  Governor  Irwin.  On  retiring  from 
piiblic  life  he  settled  npon  a  plantation  near  Athens, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  speait.  Ihie  dhiefly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Bev.  Hope  Hull,  he  became  an 
ardent  Methodist.  General  Meriwether  died  at  his  home, 
near  Athens,  where  he  sleeps  in  an  unmarked  grave.  His 
son,  James  Meriwether,  became  a  member  of  Congress 
and  was  one  of  the  oommissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  1825  at  Indian  Springs,  by  which  instrmnent  the  re- 
mainder of  liie  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  were  ceded  to  the 


The  Old  Harris      Near   the   town  center   of   Greenville, 
Home.  stands  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion  which 

enjoys  a  somewhat  unique  distinction 
in  the  political  and  social  history  of  Georgia.  It  was 
built  early  in  the  ante-bellum  period  by  a  wealthy  planter 
who  in  his  day  was  widely  known  throughout  the  State — 
Henry  Harris.  He  came  to  Meriwether  from  Wilkee  soon 
after  the  new  county  was  opened  to  settlement,  accom- 
panied by  ius  family,  including  a  son,  then  two  years  old. 
The  latter,  Henry  R.  Harris,  became  a  man  of  note.  He 
represented  Geor^a  in  Congress  from  1872  to  1878  and 
from  1884  to  1886;  and  also  held  tlie  office  of  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  under  President  Cleve- 
land. I^e  old  pioneer,  Henry  Harris,  was  furthermore 
the  anicestor  of  two  distinguished  chief-ma^strates : 
Governor  Luther  E.  Hall,  of  Louisiana  and  Governor 
John  M  Slaton,  of  Georgia.  The  latter  descends  throagh 
his  daughter,  Nanicy,  who  married  a  Martin ;  the  former 
tbrongh  his  daughter,  Uliaabeth.  The  liaiidaonie  offid 
home  sits  well  back  from  the  highway,  embowered  in  the 
shade  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees.    During  the  opulent 
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days  of  the  old  r^me,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant 
fetes,  nor  has  the  hospitality  diispensed  in  liie  Harris 
home  fiince  the  war  been  laclang  in  the  fragrant  su^^^- 
tions  of  an  earlier  time.  Here  fonr  generations  of  the 
family  have  lived;  and  one  of  tlie  fine  old  heir-looms  of 
the  mansion  is  «ui  oil  painting  of  the  noted  old  pioneer, 
whidi  bears  no  fancifnl  or  far-fetched  resemblance  to  his 
great-grandson,  G-oremor  Slaton.  llhe  origin  of  the 
Harris  family  of  Geor^a  is  said  to  ante-date  the  period 
of  the  Norman  conquest. 


The  Old  Warner     There  cloeters  around  the  picturesque 
Home.  old  home   of  the  late  Chief-Justice 

Hiram  "Warner,  in  the  town  of  Green- 
ville, a  wealth  of  historic  associations.  It  was  not  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  of  the  Coweta  Circuit  that  the 
noted  jurist  became  a  residait  of  Greenville  but  here  the 
remainder  of  his  long  career  of  public  life  in,  Georgia  was 
spent — a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 


Judge  Warner's  Nar- 
row Escape:    An 
Episode  of  Wilson's 
Raid. 


Warm  Springs.  Situated  on  a  spur  of  Pine  Mountain, 
some  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Greenville,  are  the  famous  Warm  Springs.  These  noted 
thermal  waters  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  90 
degrees  and  a  constant  supply  of  1,400  gallons  per  minute. 
Colonel  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  in  his  "Miscellanies  of 
Georgia",  thus  extols  them.  Says  he:  "Had  such  waters 
been  fonnd  in  any  of  the  mountains  around  ancient  Rome, 
marble  aqueducts  would  have  conveyed  them  to  imperial 
palaces  and  marble  bathing  apartments  would  have  wel- 
comed them  as  they  came  gnshing  in.    No  fires  save  of 
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nature's  own  kindling  have  kept  them  at  the  same  exact 
temperature  throngh  immemorial  ages.  The  climate  is 
worthy  of  the  waters  and  the  site  ■worthy  of  both." 


Original  Settlers.  Aooording  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Meriwether  were:  Colonel 
"Wellborn,  Marshall  Martin,  David  Williams,  Dr.  And]^w 
Park,  Abner  Dunham,  Freeman  W.  Blount,  W.  D.  Alex- 
ander, WUliam  Harris,  Henry  Harris,  St.,  Isaac  Thrash, 
Allen  Rowe,  GJeorge  C.  Heard,  William  Gill,  Lewis 
Pyrom,  John  P.  Thomipson,  J.  Hodnet,  E.  Peavy,  Simioo 
Petit,  John  Jones,  Charlee  B.  Harris,  C.  Campbell,  Major 
Kendall,  John  H,  Jones  and  E.  Bradley. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  pioneers  may  be  added  a 
number  of  others : 

It  was  not  long  after  the  county  was  first  opened  to 
settlement  that  David  Meriwether  Terrell,  a  kinsman  of 
the  noted  Georgian  for  whom  this  county  was  named, 
came  to  Meriwether  from  Wilkes,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  Dr.  Joel  E.  G.  Terrell;  and  here  to  the  latter,  on 
June  6,  1861,  was  bom  the  future  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator — Joseph  M.  Terrell. 

The  Benders  were  also  among  the  early  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Meriwether. 

Dr.  John  P.  Moreland,  in  whose  home  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  H.  Hill  was  for  several  months  a  pupil,  under 
the  doctor's  care,  came  into  the  county  with  the  earliest 
immigrants. 

Hope  Tigner  is  said  to  have  erected  the  first  frame 
house  ever  built  in  Meriwether.  Dr.  George  S.  Tigner,  of 
AJtlauta,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Tigner,  of  Milledgeville,  are  num- 
bered among  his  descendants. 

The  list  of  early  settlers  includes  also:  Austin  V. 
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.  Oorley,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolntion  who  came  to  Georgia 
from  South  CaroJina,  settling  in  Meriwether,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  105 ;  William  Sasser,  a  soldier  of  the 
war  of  1812;  Thomas  Clark,  Henry  G.  Clark,  Cyprian 
Bnllooh,  Sr.,  Catlett  Campbell,  John  L.  Dixon,  W.  P. 
Norris,  William  Dunn,  William  Florence,  J.  C.  FVeeman, 
George  Caldwell,  John  Slaton  and  Columbus  Gay. 


Meriwether's  Distin-  Greenville,  the  county-seat  of  Meri- 
guished  Residents.  wether,  was  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury the  home  of  the  illustrious 
Chief-Justice  Hiram  Warner — a  name  historic  in  Geor- 
gia's annals.  Though  a  native  of  New  England,  Judge 
Warner  cast  his  lot  with  the  people  of  Georgia  in  early 
manhood  and  became  thoroughly  identified  with  them  in 
fortune.  When  the  Supreme  Court  was  organized',  in 
1845,  he  was  called  to  a  seat  on  this  august  bench,  in  as- 
sociatiou  with  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin  and  Eugenius  A- 
Nisbet,  forming  with  them  "the  great  judicial  trimn- 
virate  of  Geoi^a."  He  afterwards  served  the  State  in 
Congress;  and  resmning  the  ermine  of  the  Supreme 
Court  he  became  Chief -Justice,  an  office  which  he  held  by 
two  separate  appointments.  His  distinguished  grandson. 
Judge  Hiram  Warner  HiU,  after  serving  the  State  on  the 
Railroad  Commission  and  in  the  General  Asawnbly  has 
been  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  same  lofty  tribunal  over 
which  his  noted  grandfather  so  long  presided. 

Besides  having  given  the  State  a  Chief-Justice,  it  is 
furthermore  the  distinction  of  Meriwether  to  have  fur- 
nished three  occupants  to  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of 
Georgia.  In  1853,  John  P.  Atkinson,  a  native  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  settled  at  Oakland,  in  the  north- 
eastern i>art  of  the  county,  with  a  large  retinue  of  slaves; 
and  here  the  future  Governor  of  the  State,  William  T. 
Atkinson,  was  bom.  The  latter  afterwards  located  at 
Newnan  for  the  practice  of  law.    Governor  Joseph  M. 
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Terrell  and  Governor  John  M.  Slaton  were  also  natives 
of  Meriwether.  Governor  Terrell,  besides  occupying  the 
ohair  of  Governor,  served  in  both  branches  of  the  (General 
Assembly  and  became  Attorney  General  of  the  State  and 
United  States  Senator.  He  suicceeded  to  the  toga,  in  1910, 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  on  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Alexander  S.  Clay,  but  ill-health  retired  him 
from  the  pubhc  service  before  the  expiration  of  the  full 
term.  Governor  Slaton,"  when  still  an  infant,  came 
with  his  parents  to  A-tlanta,  where  his  father,  Prof.  Wm. 
F.  Slaton,  was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  local  public  schools,  in  which  office  a 
gifted  son.  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Slaton,  succeeded  him.  Gover- 
nor Slaton  has  served  the  State  both  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  as  President  of  tbe  Senate.  He  has  always 
been  a  leader;  and  the  toga  of  the  American  Senate  will 
doubtless  be  his  ultimate  measure  of  reward.  Henry  R. 
Harris  a  kin>9maii  of  Governor  Slaton  oocopied  a  seat  in 
Congress  for  eight  years ;  and,  under  President  Cleveland 
held  the  office  of  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States. 


Wm.  T.  Revill :    A     One  of  the  most  distinguiabed  edu- 

Noted  Educator.  caters  of  Georgia,  at  a  time  when 

strong  men  were  needed  to  serve 

the  State,  was  long  a  resident  of  Greenville :    lion  Wm. 

■  The  writer  carries  on  hia  right  band  a  tnemorlBl  to  Oovernpr  Slaton. 
W*  were  collese  roatee  at  Athena,  members  of  the  aaroe  fraternity  but  ot 
different  clasBefl.  He  was  a  senior.  I  wtu  a  sophomore.  In  those  days 
everyone  called  him  "Jack,"  One  evening  Jack  and  I  attended  a,  Methodist 
revival  tneetlng  In  an  old  cotton  warehouse  near  the  campus.  During  the 
long  prayer,  he  took  me  hy  the  hand,  and  either  In  a  spirit  of  sheer  mischief 
or  because  the  devotlonaJ  mood  was  upon  him.  Jack  began  to  bend  the 
writer's  little  finger  near  the  upper  Joint,  The  circumstances  of  the  moment 
forbade  an  oulcry  on  the  part  of  Ihe  victim,  though  a  little  shouling  might 
not  have  been  out  o(  place  In  a  meeting  of  this  character.  The  pressure 
continued  until  Anally  there  came  a  snap.  For  days  thereafter  the  swollen 
member  was  encased  In  spllnla.  Jack  graduated  with  the  first  honor  In  the 
Claaa  ot  X886;  and  when,  twenty-four  years  later,  he  swept  the  State  with 
tbo  greatest  tidal  wave  on  record.  It  was  a  victory  In  keeping  with  the 
■•atferablp  which  be  maintained  In  his  college  days. 
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T.  Eevill.  The  duty  of  equipping  for  public  .life  two  of 
the  State's  foremost  Chief-Executives  devolved  upon  this 
accomplished  gentlMnan.  They  were  Governor  Wm.  Y. 
Atkinson  and  Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  the  latter  of 
wlhom  received  almost  his  entire  educational  ti<aining 
from  Prof.  Revill.  In  addition  to  these  brilliant  pupils, 
he  also  taught  Hon.  Hiram  Warner  Hill,  a  member  of 
the  present  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia;  Hon.  J.  Bender 
Terrell,  Solicitor  General  of  the  Coweta  Circuit ;  Judge  T. 
A.  Atkinson,  Judge  H.  H.  Eevill,  and  a  host  of  others 
aoarecly  less  gifted.  Prof,  Eevill  was  a  first  honor 
graduate  of  'Emory  College  and  a  class-mate  of  the  late 
Bishop  Atticus  G.  Haygood.  On  coming  to  Meriwether 
from  Tnsk^ee,  Ala.,  he  first  took  charge  of  the  Green- 
ville Institute  after  which  he  established  his  celebated 
private  school.  Prof,  Eevill  died  in  19(H  while  a  member- 
elect  of  the  State  Legislature  and  was  succeeded  in  this 
office  by  his  son,  Hon.  H.  H.  Eevill,  the  present  Judge 
of  the  Greenville  City  Court,  The  Judge  was  bom  while 
Governor  Atkinson  was  an  inmate  of  the  Eevill  home, 
intent  upon  acquiring  his  education.  Though  an  unpre- 
tentious citizen,  more  anxious  to  kindle  ambition  in  his 
pupils  than  to  seek  honors  for  himself;  fully  satisfied  if 
he  implanted  in  them  high  and  noble  ideals;  zealous 
always  for  truth ;  Wm.  T.  Eevill  has  stamped  his  impress 
indelibly  and  enduringly  upon  the  annals  of  Georgia. 


Creatfid  by  Legislaifve  Act,  J^bniiuy  2«.  1S6S.  trom  Baker  and  E*rtr 
Counties.  Named  tor  Hon.  Andrew  J,  Miller,  ol  Augusta,  a  aistlnmii8bed 
ante-bellum  legislator  and  Jurigt.  Colquitt,  the  county.seat  named  for  tbe 
noted  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  one  at  tba  greatest  of  Georgia'a  statesmeD 
and  orators. 

Andrew  J.  Miller  was  an  eminent  legislator  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Senate  of  Georgia  for 
nearly  twenty  years  and  was  twice  the  presiding  officer 
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of  this  important  body  of  Ia,wmakers.  He  was  bom  in 
Camden  County,  Ga.,  near  old  St.  Mary's,  on  March  21, 
1806,  and  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  February  3,  1856,  still 
short  of  the  haJf -century  mark.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Medioal  Cofllege  of  Georgia,  city 
attorney  of  Augusta,  Captain  of  the  Oglethorpe  Infantry, 
and  a  director  in  varioos  corporations.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  a  judge  of  the  Middle  Circuit.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Le^slature  of  Gleorgia  as  a  champion  of 
the  legal  rights  of  women. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Early  from  which  county  Mille 
was  formed. 


Two  pioneer  citizens  residing  in  Miller  when  the 
county  wias  first  opened  to  settlement,  in  1856,  both  of 
tbem  men  of  mark,  were  Judge  Isaac  Bush  and  Dr. 
Elijah  B.  Bosh.  The  former  became  the  first  ordinary  of 
the  county,  'but  he  resigned  this  office  to  enter  the  State 
Senate.  The  latter  was  a  noted  surgeon  and  physician  of 
southwest  Georgia.  They  were  half-^brofchers.  l^e 
grandfather  of  these  men,  William  Bush,  came  to  Georgia 
from  North  Carolina,  with  the  famous  General  David  E. 
Blacksbear.  James  Bush,  his  son,  the  father  of  the  Bu^ 
boys,  was  three  times  married  and  reared  a  family  of 
twenty  children.  W.  T.  Cheshire  and  C.  L.  Whitehead 
represented  Miller  in  the  secession  convention  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  five  years  after  the  county  was  formed. 

To  the  list  of  pioneers  may  be  added:  J.  S.  Bush, 
Jam©  Cook,  P.  E.  Pudge,  G.  P.  Shingle,  0.  J.  Spencer,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Cook,  M.  B.  Shepard,  J.  W.  Bailey,  and  Dr.  P.  E. 
Wilkin,  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  to  locate  at  Col- 
quitt; and  C.  T.  Babeoek  and  Judge  Bush  Vann,  of  Bab- 
cock.* 

*  ThesB  Dftmes  w^re  furnished  by  Judge  B.  B.  Bush,  ordinary  ot  UlUw. 
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Created  br  LectalatlTe  Act,  December  IB,  1867,  trom  partB  ot  three 
cauntieg:  CtLsrokee,  Forsytb,  and  Cobb,  otiKlnally  Cberokee.  Named  lor 
Hon.  John  Ifllton,  a  patriotic  public  official,  who  kept  the  records  of  tli* 
Sta.Ia  from  falllns  Into  the  hands  of  the  Brltlab,  during  the  Revolution. 
Apharetta,  the  oonntjr-Mftt.  The  name  was  coined  from  the  flist  lettw 
ot  the  Greek  aJphabet. 

John  Milton  was  Georgia's  first  Secretary  of  State; 
and  to  this  patriotic  and  faithful  public  servant  is  due 
the  preservation  of  the  official  records  of  Geoi^a,  ■when 
Savannah  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  British  during  the 
Kevolntion.  At  the  inuninent  risk  of  his  life,  he  first  car- 
red  them  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  tlhenee  to  New  Bern,  N.  C, 
and  finally  to  Maryland,  where  they  remamed  in  security 
until  the  hiumph  of  the  American  arms.  John  Milton  did 
not  take  advantage  of  his  civic  duties  to  escape  the  hard- 
ships of  service  in  the  ranks.  He  entered  the  Continental 
army  as  a  lieutenant  and  was  at  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  "When  lower  (Georgia  was  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  Wilkes  and  Richmond  Counties,  through  dele- 
gates chosen  for  the  purpose,  formed  an  executive  com- 
mittee, of  which  Colonel  Milton  became  a  member,  and. 
for  a  wMle,  he  became  the  dominant  factor  in  civil  af- 
fairs. On  the  auirender  of  Fort  How«,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  for  nine  months  was  incarcerated  in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  old  Speni^  fort,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  The 
re-capture  of  Savannah  fonnd  him  before  the  walls  with 
the  rank  of  Lientenant-Colonel.  He  was  subsequently 
twice  re-eleoted  Secretary  of  State ;  and  in  the  first  elec- 
tion for  President  of  the  United  States  such  was  his 
popularity  that  he  received  the  votes  of  several  of  the 
Geor^a  electors.  He  died  on  his  plantation  near  Louis- 
ville, Ga.  Colonel  Milton  was  a  (barter  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  His  descendants  include  a 
number  of  distinguished  men  and  womai,  among  them, 
a  son  of  General  Homer  V.  Milton,  an  officer  of  note  in  the 
war  of  1812;  a  grandson,  Governor  John  Milton,  of  Flor- 
ida; a  great-grandson.  General  William  H.  Milton,  of 
the  Confederate  Army;  and  a  great-great-granddaughter, 
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Mrs.  William  T.  Atkinson,  widow  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Georgia. 


Original  SettlerB.    See  Cherokee,  from  which  connty  Mil- 
ton was  formed. 


Included  among  the  early  comers  into  Milton  may  be 
mentioned  also;  Wm.  P.  Maxwell,  who  owned  a  farm  of 
480  acres  near  Alpharetta;  David  R.  Morris,  James 
Thomason;  Givens  White  Arnold,  for  whom  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Arnold  was  named ;  Clark  Howell,  the  fattier  of 
Captain  Evan  P.  Howell,  of  Atlanta;  Jackson  Graham 
and  J.  C.  Street  The  two  last  named  pioneers  represent- 
ed Milton  in  the  Secession  Convention  at  'Milledgeville  in 
1861. 


Gre(it«d  by  Ijegtalatlve'  Act,  December  £1,  18GT,  trom  Baker  CoUDtr, 
orlslnallr  E^arly.  Named  for  Oeneral  Da.Tld  B.  IflV^eU.  an  oRIcn-  or  the 
St&te  mllltla  and  one  or  Georgia's  most  nolod  ctiierexacutlves.  Camilla, 
the  county-seat,  named  for  the  Qovemor'a  daughter,  UIss  Camilla  Mitchell. 

David  B.  Mitcliell,  twice  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  bom,  October  22,  1766. 
The  circmnstanees  mider  which  he  oame  to  Georgia  are 
replete  with  interest.  Dr.  David  Brydie,  an  uncle  for 
whom  he  was  named,  preceded  him  to  America  by  several 
years;  and,  becoming  a  surgeon  in  the  American  army, 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  he  attended  General 
Screven,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in  an  ambuscade, 
near  Midway  Church.  He  accumulated  quite  a  fortune 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  Ms  namesake  and  nephew,  then  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  in  the  distant  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Brydie 
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estate  that  young  Mitchell  in  1783  came  to  Savannah; 
but  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  outlook  that  he  decided 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  He  studied  law, 
went  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  be  fought  the  Yazoo 
Fraud,  became  a  Major-Qeneral  in  the  State  militia,  and, 
finally,  in  1809,  Governor  of  Georgia.  To  the  latter  office 
he  was  again  elected  in  1815,  after  an  interval  of  two 
years.  These  were  troublous  times,  covering  the  i>eriod 
of  the  second  war  with  England,  but  Governor  Mitchell 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  in  1817,  appointed  him  agent  to  tbe  Creek 
Nation,  to  accept  which  post  of  honor  he  resigned  the 
oflSce  of  Governor;  and  he  subsequently  concluded  upon 
advantageous  terms  a  treaty  of  peace  with  tite  Indians. 
Though  his  conduct  of  affairs,  daring  this  period  of  hi^ 
excitement  was  not  exempt  from  criticism,  in  certain 
quarters,  nothing  detrimental  to  Ms  character  conld  be 
found.  It  was  even  chai^d  that  he  was  smuggling 
African  slaves  into  the  United  States,  through  the  Gulf 
ports,  deriving  large  sums  of  money  from  this  illicit 
traffic,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  on  April  22, 
1837,  and  was  bvried  in  the  local  cemetery,  where  tiie 
Legislature  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave,  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to  Georgia. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Baker,  from  which  county  Mitchell 
was  formed;  also  Early,  the  parent 
county  of  this  section  of  Georgia. 


Major  Robert  J.  Bacon,  a  native  of  liberty  County, 
6a.,  founded  the  town  of  Baconton,  in  1858.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  rare  culture  and  a  planter  of  large  means, 
who  conducted  his  extensive  farming  operations  on 
strictly  scientific  principles.    He  was  one  of  the  chief 
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personal  factors  in  the  development  of  sonthwest  Geor- 
gia. DeWitt  C.  Bacon  and  George  M.  Bacon  were  also 
early  owners  of  large  landed  interests  in  Mitchell.  The 
former  established  the  town  of  DeWitt.  The  Bacons 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  fertility  of  this  region. 
They  opened  here  the  first  peach  orchard  in  the  wire 
grass,  with  20,000  trees,  besides  experimenting  also  with 
pears  and  pecans. 

In  1883,  Judson  L.  Hand,  of  Pelham,  was  the  largest 
naval  stores  operator  in  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
at  this  time  the  largest  grower  of  watermelons.  With 
the  changed  conditions  in  this  section  of  the  State,  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  other  inerests.  He  is  today  one 
of  the  largest  land-owners  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  finan- 
ciers in  southwest  Georgia.  He  has  represented  the 
State  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  and  has 
been  a  power  in  politics. 

Included  fimong  the  pioneer  spirits  of  this  section  of 
GJeorgia  may  be  mentioned  also :  Wm.  T.  Cox  and  Jesse 
Bead,  who  represented  Mitchell  in  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion at  Miliedgeville  in  1861 ;  Judge  John  L.  Underwood, 
who  was  both  a  jurist  and  a  Presbyterian  minister;  Absa- 
lom Jackson,  with  his  two  sons,  Green  S.  and  George  W. 
Jackson,  Daniel  Palmer,  Joseph  EJlis,  David  "West,  Dan- 
iel McElvain,  Eev.  J.  J.  Bradford,  Judge  John  Sapp, 
Laban  Rackley,  Stokes  Walton,  James  B.  West,  John 
West,  Troup  Butler,  Cuthbert  Adams,  Leonard  Acres, 
Rev.  Moses  Smith,  Moab  Gregory,  Shade  Gregory,  M.  P. 
Davis,  Calvin  Bullard,  Asa  Joiner,  Alfred  Joiner,  Col. 
B.  M.  Cox,  Henry  Nelson,  Sam  Alligood,  Hilary  Alligood, 
William  Collins,  Israel  Maples,  Andrew  Cumbie,  C,  W. 
Collins,  John  Tyus,  Owen  Ivey,  and  Clem  Walker.* 

Some" of  the  earliest  settlers  to  locate  at  Camilla  were : 
David  West,  Thomas  West,  John  W.  Pearce,  Alexander 
Puckett,  Andrew  Cumbie,  William  Sharp,  Gibson  West, 
Thomas  Colquitt,  Dr.  W.  Cox,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Dasher. 
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MONROE 

Created  by  Lesliilatlve  Act,  Uar  15,  1821.  out  ol  lands  acquired  from  the 
Creeks  under  the  Aret  treaty  of  Indian  Sprlncs.  In  the  same  year.  Named 
for  James  Uonroe.  author  of  the  famous  Monroe  doctrine  and  flttfa  Presi- 
dent o(  the  United  States.  Forsyth,  the  county-seat,  named  far  the  lUustrioiis 
orator  and  statesman  of  Georcia,  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  who,  while  occupyins 
the  office  of  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  necotlsted  the  purchase  of 
Florida,  In  1S19,  trom  King  Ferdinand  VII.  When  oritanlied  In  1811  Honroe 
embraced  Pike  and  Upson  and  In  part  Bibb,  Butta,  and  Spajding- 

Revolutionary  Anderson  Bedding,  a  veteran  of  the  Bevo- 
Soldiers.  lution,  died  in  Monroe,  on  February  9, 

1843,  at  the  age  of  80.  The  following 
account  of  him  is  preserved  in  Historical  Collections  of 
QeoTgiai  "No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  manhood  than 
he  was  enrolled  among  those  who  determined  to  be  free. 
He  served  under  his  country's  banner  with  a  patriot's 
zeal  and  devotion.  He  was  present  at  the  cODsnmmation 
of  American  liberty;  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at 
Torktown.  The  recollections  of  the  gloriou?  day  lingered 
long  in  his  memory,  a  rehearsal  of  which  often  caused 
him  to  feel  as  though  the  ardor  and  buoyancy  of  early 
days  were  yet  fresh  upon  him,  while  a  big  round  tear 
would  fall  and  moisten  the  old  man's  cheek." 

Bev.  Isaac  Smith,  who  died  in  this  county,  in  1834, 
aged  76  years,  was  another  Revolutionary  soldier,  who 
fought  under  Washington.  Says  White:*  "He  was  pres- 
ent at  most  of  the  principal  actions  which  were  fought 
by  this  distinguished  leader,  and  although  his  term  of 
service  expired  before  the  close  of  the  war,  yet  he  was 
present  as  a  volunteer  at  the  capturing  of  Comwallis  at 
Torktown ;  after  which  he  retired  from  military  life  and 
was  soon  after,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Metb:odists, 
awakened  and  converted,  and  called  of  God  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
doors  to  those  who  were  bound  by  the  fetters  of  sin." 

Wm.  Jones,  a  patriot  of  the  Bevolution,  was  granted 
a  Federal  pension  in  1814,  while  a  resident  of  Monroe. 


•  matorloAl  CotlecUans  of  Georgta,   Monroe  Coontr.  SftTamwh,   : 
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Eight  miles  from  Forsyth,  near  the  public  highway 
to  Griffin,  li«s  buried  an  old  soldier  of  the  first  war  for 
independence — William  Ogletree.  His  grave  in  the 
family  bnrial  ground  is  at  present  nmnarked,  hut  the 
spot  has  been  identified  beyond  any  question  and  will  be 
marked  by  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter  of  the  D. 
A.  B.  Between  Yetesville  an.d  Cullodon,  in  a.  grave  at 
present  nnmarked,  sleeps  William  Haygood  also  a  patriot 
of  '76.  His  grave  will  likewise  be  marked  by  this  same 
Chapter,* 


Monroe  was  settled  almost  exclusively  by  Georgia 
people  who  came  from  the  adjacent  counties.  Tlie  new 
immigrants  were  deeply  religious.  They  were  also  wide- 
awake, intelligent,  and  eager  to  grasp  large  opportuni- 
ties. The  first  railway  enterprise  ever  projected  in  the 
State  was  the  famous  old  Honroe  Boad,  a  line  which  was 
afterwards  merged  into  the  Central  of  Georgia.  It  was 
bnilt  to  connect  the  new  town  of  Forsyth  with  the  little 
metropolis  of  Macon,  on  the  Oemulgee  River.  The  line 
was  completed  to  Forsyth  early  in  the  forties;  and  by 
means  of  this  steel  highway  tiie  ambitions  little  county- 
seat  of  Monroe  was  the  first  interior  town  of  Georpa  to 
connect  with  a  stream  open  to  navigation. 


Bessie  Tift  CoUege.  Bessie  Tift  College,  located  at  For- 
syth, is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  the  State  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  It  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  school  taught  by  the  Eev.  E.  J.  C.  Thomas, 
in  a  building  known  as  the  Monroe  Railway  Bank  and 
owned  by  the  Masons.  In  1850,  the  citizens  of  Forsyth 
acquired  the  property,  enlai^ed  the  building,  and  estab- 
lished here  the  Forsytli  Collegiate  Institute,  under  the 
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government  of  an  interdenominational  board  of  trustees. 
It  was  duly  ineorporated,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkes,  a  distin- 
guished educator,  became  the  president.  Two  years  later 
the  old  Monroe  Bank  building  was  abandoned.  The  growth 
of  the  institution  demanded  ampler  quarters,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  old  Botanic  College  building  was  acquired 
in  an  unfinished  condition  and  put  in  readiness  for  occu- 
pancy by  this  school.  It  was  not  long  thereafter  before 
the  Baptists  of  Forsyth  by  an  agreement  in  equity  ob- 
tained exclusive  ownership  and  control  of  the  plant ;  and 
from  the  date  of  this  transfer  it  became  the  Monroe 
Female  College.  Dr.  Wilkes  remained  at  the  helm  for 
seventeen  years,  after  which  Dr.  Shaler  Q.  Hillyer,  a 
noted  Baptist  divine,  became  president.  In  1879,  the 
plant  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  a  disas- 
ter little  short  of  fatal  to  the  institution. 

But  friends  came  to  the  rescue.  It  rose  once  more 
from  the  ashes,  and  in  1898,  the  collie  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  and  the  support 
of  the  denomination  throughout  the  State  was  henceforth 
insured.  The  presidents  of  the  institution,  succeeding 
Dr.  Wilkes,  have  been  as  follows:  Dr.  Shaler  Q.  Hillyer, 
1867-1873 ;  Prof.  R.  T.  Asbury,  1873-1884;  Eev.  Moses  M. 
McCall,  1884-1885;  Prof.  R.  T.  Asbury,  1885-1890;  Eev. 
J.  E.  Powell,  1890-1895;  Rev.  Marshall  H.  Lane,  1895- 
1897;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Crawley,  1897-1898;  Rev.  S.  C.  Hood, 
1898-1899;  Dr.  A.  A.  Marshall,  1899-1900;  and  Prof.  C. 
H.  S.  Jackson,  LL.D.,  since  1900  to  the  present  time. 
Under  the  wise  direction  of  Dr.  Jackson,  a  new  era  of 
growth  began.  The  present  executive  head  of  the  insti- 
tution proved  to  be  a  masterful  administrator.  There 
has  been  no  backward  step  since  he  formally  took  charge, 
and  today  the  institution  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
land,  enjoying  the  liberal  patronage  of  many  States.  In 
1907,  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  Bessie 
Tift  College,  in  compliment  to  one  of  the  most  generous 
friends  of  the  institution,  Mr.  H.  H.  Tift,  of  Tifton,  Ga. 
His  wife,  nee  Miss  Bessie  Willingham,  was  a  graduate 
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of  this  schoo],  in  the  class  of  1878,  and  one  of  the  most 
unwearied  workers  in  the  cause  of  her  alma  mater.  To 
Mr.  W.  D.  Upshaw,  an  eloquent  layman,  much  credit  is 
also  due  for  raising  funds  throughout  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  buildings  on  the  campus  bears  the 
name  of  Mr.  Upshaw 's  mother.  By  reason  of  an  accident 
in  early  youth,  Mr.  Upshaw  has  not  walked  for  thirty 
years  without  his  crutches,  bat  in  spite  of  this  handicap 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  magnetic  advocates  of  tem- 
perance reform  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions 
of  education.  He  was  a  recognized  leader  in  the  fight 
for  State-wide  prohibition. 


According  to  Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  the  first  brick 
church  ever  erected  by  Methodists  in  Geoi^a  was  built 
in  the  town  of  Forsyth.  It  is  also  a  fact  for  which  this 
same  authority  vouches  that  the  Congregational  Meth- 
odist church,  a  body  which  is  Congregational  in  form  of 
govermnent  and  Methodist  in  doctrine,  was  first  organ- 
ized in  the  county  of  Monroe.  The  Presbyterians  were 
never  strong  in  this  locality,  but  the  Episcopalians  hoped 
at  one  time  to  establish  here  an  educational  center.  At 
Montpelier,  fourteen  miles  from  Forsyth,  was  formerly 
located  the  Georgia  Episcopal  Institute,  founded  by 
Gazaway  B.  Lamar,  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Savannah, 
afterwards  of  New  York. 


Historic  Culloden.  Volume  IT. 


The  Falls  of  the  '^"  J 

Towaliga.  Volmne  IT. 


Original  Settlera.    The  first  comers  into  Monroe,  accord- 
ing to  White,  were:  O.  Woodward,  B. 
Rogers,  P.  Lacy,  'Rev.  O.  Rogers,  Job  Taylor,  T.  Harpne, 
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A.  Fonder,  Mr.  Lester,  Williamson  Mims,  John  Brown, 
E.  Brown,  A.  Chapman,  A.  Lockett,  A.  Kedding,  Thomas 
Holland,  Simon  Brooks,  Thomas  Dewberry,  Josiah  Hor- 
ton,  A.  Davis,  Joseph  Dnnn,  Moses  Dnmas,  Benjamin 
Dvmias,  D.  Ponder,  Thomas  Battle,  E.  Jackson,  A.  Chap- 
pell,  W.  P.  Henry,  Wilkins  Hunt,  Andrew  West,  Eev.  G. 
Christian,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  E.  W.  Jones,  David  MeDade. 
Dr.  Law,  and  George  W.  Gordon. 


On  June  3, 1822,  at  the  home  of  H.  H.  Lmnpkin,  Esq., 
nine  miles  northwest  of  Forsyth,  was  held  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Superior  Court  in  Monroe,  Jndge  Christopher 

B.  Strong  presiding.  A.  G.  Saffold  was  Solicitor-General. 
The  following  citizens  qualified  as  Grand  Jurors :  George 
Cabaniss,  Isaac  Welch,  Abner  Lockett,  James  D.  Lester, 
Hugh  W.  Ector,  Lemuel  Gresham,  Henry  Wimberly,  John 

C.  Willis,  Thomas  Wynn,  Wood  Moreland,  David  Dumas, 
Roland  Parham,  William  Saunders,  John  Hamil,  James 
Slattings,  Joseph  Youngblood,  William  D.  Wright,  Wil- 
liam Bell  and  Jesse  Evans. 


There  were  numerous  instances  of  longevity  among 
the  early  settlers.  Mrs.  Haygood  died  at  the  age  of  93. 
Says  an  old  newspaper:  "She  was  bom  on  Christmas, 
married  on  Christmas  and  baptized  on  Christmas."  John 
Watson  was  86  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Harper 
was  90,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  was  between  80  and  90.  W.  A. 
Wheeler  and  Benjamin  Haygood  were  each  83.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Woodward  reached  the  age  of  84.  Aaron  Jordan 
was  82  when  he  died,  and  the  following  old  residents 
reached  the  age  of  80:  John  Chappell,  Philemon  Lacy, 
Bev.  Richard  Holmes,  Mrs.  Richard  Holmes,  Mrs.  Joiner, 
Simon  Brooks  and  Major  Sullivan.  Jesse  Powell  died 
at  81. 
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To  the  foregoing^  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added 
a  number  of  others  who  came  within  the  next  decade: 

Robert  McGough,  a  soldier  of  the  "War  of  1812,  came 
to  Monroe  from  Jones,  with  the  first  band  of  immigrants 
and  blazed  a  trail  through  the  forest  to  a  place  on  Tobe- 
sofkee  Creek,  where  he  built  his  home.  He  was  a  large 
land-owner  and  a  man  of  affairs.  Mr.  McQongh  died  at 
the  age  of  96. 

In  1821,  Elbridge  Q.  CabanisEr,  then  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen, settled  in  the  town  of  Forsyth,  where  he  became 
principal  of  the  local  academy;  and,  after  teaching  for 
a  few  years,  he  studied  law,  rose  to  a  seat  on  the  Superior 
Conrt  Bench,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of 
his  day  in  Georgia.  The  family  originated  in  one  of  the 
cantons  of  French  Switzerland,  where  it  bore  a  conspien- 
ous  part  in  the  great  Protestant  reformation.  Several 
of  the  sons  of  Judge  Cabaniss  became  distinguished  men, 
including  Thomas  B.  Cabaniss,  a  member  i>(  Congress, 
and  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  a  jonmalist  of  note  and  a  man  of 
affairs.  His  daughter,  Eliza,  married  Judge  Cineinnatns 
Peeples. 

Caleb  Norwood,  a  native  of  England,  settled  in  1830 
at  Colloden.  He  carried  Jane  Manson,  a  Tennessee  ladv 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  who  became  the  mother  of  the 
future  United  States  Senator,  Thomas  Manson  Norwood. 

Andrew  West,  the  grandfather  of  General  A.  J.  West, 
was  also  an  early  settler  of  Monroe.  The  list  also  in- 
cludes: Dr.  B.  F.  Ohambliss,  a  pioneer  settler  at  Onllo- 
den ;  Andrew  Zellner,  for  whom  the  town  of  Zellner  was 
named,  and  the  father  of  Judge  B.  H.  Zellner;  Anderson 
Redding,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution ;  Thomas  Redding, 
his  son;  Isaac  Smith,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  sol- 
dier in  the  first  war  for  independence ;  Dr.  James  Thweat, 
a  surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  Alexander  Parker,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Indian  Wars;  Davis  Smith,  John  Moore,  Ivy 
Brooks;  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Searcy,  a  noted  physician  and  a 
man  of  large  means;  Samuel  Barron,  Thomas  Hollis, 
John  C.  Anderson,  Hardy  Lassiter,  William  Rowe,  Wil- 
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liam  Glenn,  Henry  "W.  Walton,  the  Sharps,  the  Willing- 
hams,  the  Worshams,  and  other  well-known  families. 


Monroe's  Distin-  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  resi- 
guished  Residents,  dents  of  Monroe  lived  in  the  town  of 
Culloden,  viz.,  Judge  Thomas  M.  Nor- 
wood, a  former  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  a 
noted  author,  and  a  well-known  jurist;  Jud^  Alexander 
M.  Speer,  a  former  oecopant  of  the  Supreme  Bendi  of 
Georgia;  Dr.  Eustace  W.  Speer,  a  noted  Methodist  divine, 
at  one  time  professor  of  Belle  Lettres  in  the  University 
of  Geoi^a;  Colonel  N.  J.  Hammond,  a  former  member 
of  Congress  and  a  great  lawyer ;  Governor  James  Milton 
Smith,  a  former  Chief-Magistrate  of  Georgia;  and  the 
two  widely-beloved  Methodist  ministers.  Dr.  W.  F.  Cook 
and  Dr.  J.  0.  A.  Cook. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  a  number  of  others 
identified  with  the  town  of  Forsyth.  The  list  includes: 
Judge  Robert  P.  Trippe,  a  former  member  of  Congress, 
afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia; 
Judge  Cincinnatus  Peeples,  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of 
the  State,  for  years  Judge  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit;  Judge 
H  G.  Cabaniss,  also  a  noted  jurist;  bis  sou,  Thomas  B. 
Cabaniss,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  afterwards  a 
jurist  of  high  rank;  Colonel  Robert  L.  Berner,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  was  commissioned  to  command  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-Americiui  War; 
General  L.  L.  Griffin,  the  first  president  of  the  old  Monroe 
Road,  for  whom  the  town  of  Griffin  was  named;  William 
H.  Head,  a  distinguished  financier  and  legislator,  also  a 
veteran  of  two  wars,  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil ;  0.  H.  B. 
Bloodworth,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  at  one  time  a  strong 
minority  candidate  for  Congress ;  Bartow  S.  Willingham, 
author  of  the  famous  Willingham  prohobition  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  sometime  in  the  nientles,  and  a 
host  of  others  no  less  worthy  of  mention.    General  Philip 
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Cook  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Forsyth,  hot  later  re- 
moved to  Americns. 


MONTGOMERY 

Created  by  LeglHlatlve  Act.  December  19,  lTt)3,  from  WoBhlngtOD  aii'l 
Wilkinson  Counties.  Named  for  Major-General  Richard  MontKomery,  an 
llliutiious  soldier  □(  the  Revolution,  who  (ell  mortBlly  wounded  at  the  siege 
ot  Quebec,  In  ITTS.  To  eipress  a  fitting  senee  of  the  public  loss,  Congress 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  executed  by  a  noted  Eutlst  of  the  city  of  Paris 
and  to  be  placed  In  front  ot  St.  Paul's  Church  In  the  city  ot  New  York. 
The  body  of  Oen.  Montgomery  reposed  for  forty-two  years  on  the  heights 
of  Quet>ec:  but,  In  1818,  It  was  brought  to  New  York  for  Hnal  re-Interment  In 
a  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  It  todt^  rest*.  Mount  Vernon,  named 
tor  the  home  of  Oen.  Washington,  on  the  Potomac  River.  When  organ- 
lied  In  1T«S,  Honlgomery  embraced  Tattnall  and  Wheeler  and  In  part 
Johnson  and  Emanuel. 

The  Tomb  of  Seven  miles  from  Soperton,  on  what 

Governor  Troup,  was  originally  one  of  the  numerons 
plantations  of  Cfovemor  Tronp,  sleeps 
the  great  apostle  of  State  Rights.  The  grave  is  located 
in  a  clump  of  woods,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
a  private  farm  road  and  is  reached  by  means  of  a  foot- 
path running  through  an  old  field  of  com.  There  was  a 
movement  started  some  time  ago  to  remove  the  remains 
of  the  old  Governor  to  Dublin,  the  county-seat  of  the 
county  where  two  of  his  plantations — Valdosta  and  Val- 
lombrosa — were  formerly  located;  and  where  his  last 
will  and  testament  is  on  file  in  the  ordinary's  office  at 
the  court-house.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  Geor- 
gian will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  long  in  this  unvisited 
spot.  Surrounding  the  grave  is  a  massive  wall  of  rock, 
giving  to  the  little  burial  ground  the  aspect  of  an  old 
castle  which  has  fallen  into  ruins.  In  the  center  of  the 
enclosure  stands  a  handsome  shaft  of  granite,  the  top  of 
which  can  be  seen  rising  above  the  walls.  It  waa  built 
by  Governor  Troup  himself  to  commemorate  a  favorite 
brother,  who  preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  some  eight 
years;  and  on  the  monument  he  placed  this  inscription: 
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Erected  bj  O.  M.  Tronp,  the  brother,  nai  Q.  M. 
Troop,  Jr.,  the  nephew,  u  a  tribnte  of  affection  to 
the  taeuLotj  of  B.  L.  Troop,  irtio  died  Sept.  23,  184S, 
aged  64  jears.  Aa  honest  man  with  a  goo4  mind  and ' 
a  good  heart. 

On  a  marble  plate,  at  the  baae  of  the  monument, 
appears  the  insoription  to  the  eld  Oovernor: 

George  Michael  Troup.  Bom  Sept.  S,  17S0.  Died 
Apr.  26,  1756.  No  epitaph  can  tell  hig  worth.  The 
historjr  of  Georgia  must  perpetuate  his  virtues  and 
commemorate  bis  patriotism.  There  be  teaches  ue, 
the  argument  being  exhausted,  to  stand  by  our  arms. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  first  families 
to  settle  in  Montgomery  were:  The 
Connors,  the  Alstons,  the  McMillans,  the  McCranies,  the 
McLeods,  the  Walls,  and  the  Adamses.  (See  also  Wash- 
ington, from  which  county  Montgomery  was  formed). 

Gathered  from  various  other  sources,  the  names  of 
some  of  the  early  settlers  include :  David  McMillan,  Mal- 
colm Currie,  Duncan  Currie,  Asa  Adams,  John  McArthnr, 
Angus  McLeod,  Malcolm  McMillan,  John  McBae,  Far- 
qnhar  McRae,  Alexander  Talmadge  McLeod,  William 
Archibald  McLeod,  George  M.  Troup  McLeod,  Christo- 
pher McRae,  William  D.  Wall,  and  Jesse  M.  Wall. 


Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Montgomery  were  Scotch- 
men. They  possessed  no  connection  with  the  band  of 
Highlanders  who  came  to  Georgia  by  invitation  of  Ogle- 
thorpe and  settled  at  Darien.  The  greater  nmmber  of 
them  migrated  to  this  section  of  the  State  from  the  monu- 
tains  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
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MORGAN 

Cr«ated  by  LeslBlatlTe  Act,  December  10,  ISOT,  from  Baldwin.'  Nuned 
for  Qaneru  Daniel  Morgan,  of  the  ReTolutlon.  Hadlion  the  county-Mat, 
named  for  James  Uadlson,  Father  of  the  Constitution  and  flttb  Preeldeot 
of  the  United  States. 

Madison:    Where  a      Madison,  the  county-Beat  of  Mor- 
Great  Humorist  gan,  was  for  several  years  the  west- 

Began  His  Career.  em  terminus  of  the  Georgia  Bail- 
road.  The  line  was  completed  to 
this  point  early  in  the  forties  and  the  town  inunediately 
began  to  bristle  with  new  life.  Here  Colonel  0.  B. 
Hanleiter  started  a  paper  called  "The  Southern  Miscd- 
lany",  to  the  editorial  chair  of  which  Colonel  Wm.  T. 
Thompson  was  called;  and  while  editing  this  weekly 
sheet  the  latter  began  to  write,  over  the  pen-name  of 
Major  Jones,  a  series  of  letters  which  were  destined  to 
make  him  famous.  Says  Dr.  R.  J.  Maasey,  the  well- 
known  writer,  who  was  living  in  Madison  at  the  time, 
now  an  octogenarian:  "I  was  always  anxions  for  Satur- 
day to  come  BO  that  I  could  go  to  town,  do  the  errands 
for  the  family,  get  "The  Miscellany",  mount  old  Bess, 
place  the  rein's  carefully  over  her  neck  and  on  the  way 
home  read  Major  Jones.*'  The  letters  were  designed  to 
portray  the  real  character  of  the  Georgia  cracker  prior 
to  lie  advent  of  railroads. 

Two  female  colleges  flourished  here  before  the  war — 
the  Madison  Female  College  and  the  Georgia  Female 
College.  But  the  religious  life  of  Madison  in  the  early 
days  was  not  by  any  means  apostolic  The  people  were 
backward  in  the  matter  of  building  churches,  though  an 
occasional  religious  meeting  was  held  in  the  court-honse. 
It  was  not  until  1827— two  full  decades  after  the  county 
was  organized — that  the  steeple  of  the  first  little  house 
of  worship  in  Madison  began  to  point  heavenward.  This 
pioneer  edifice  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  Methodists. 
The  completion  of  the  church  witnessed  a  great  revival 
in  the  community  which  fired  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Baptists.    For  several  years  after  the  war  the  growth 
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of  Madison  was  not  rapid,  but  since  the  building  of  the 
MacOD  and  Northern  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Central, 
it  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  little  short 
of  phenomenal. 


Kingston  is  no  longer  to  be  found  upon  the  map  of 
Morgan,  but  in  the  early  thirties  It  was  a  spri^ily  little 
town  large  enough  to  contest  with  Eatonton  for  a  much 
coveted  distinction.  The  famous  convention  which  met 
at  Eatonton  in  1833  to  further  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provements petitioned  the  Leg;islature  to  anrvey  a  line 
from  Augusta  westward,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
either  a  railroad  or  a  turnpike ;  and  Kingston  competed 
at  this  time  with  Eatonton  for  the  terminal  honors.  To- 
day it  is  one  of  the  forgotten  towns  of  Georgia. 


When  General  Sherman  passed  through  Morgan  on 
his  destructive  march  to  the  sea,  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  only  mill  in  his  wake  to  escape  destruction  was  owned 
be  Peter  Walton.  It  is  said  that  the  mill  was  saved  by 
the  intercession  of  the  negroes  who  informed  the  officers 
that  to  destroy  the  mill  meant  starvation  to  the  negroes 
of  three  counties.  His  purpose  to  destroy  the  mill  was 
thus  thwarted. 


Tomb  of  Benjamin     One  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Qeoi^a 
Fitzpatrick.  Railroad,  near  Buckhead,  on  the  edge 

of  a  deep  wood,  is  the  grave  of 
an  old  Revolutioaary  soldier — Benjamin  Fitzpatrick. 
The  inscription  on  the  yellow  tombstone  contains  no  re- 
ference to  his  military  career,  but  the  records  of  the 
county  attest  the  part  which  lie  took  in  the  drama  of 
hostilities.  He  came  of  vigorous  Scotch-Iridi  stock,  and 
was  in  his  thiriiy-second  year  when  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence  was  signed.    Inscribed  on  his  tomb  is  the 
following  qnaint  epitaph,  ahnost  obliterated  by  time : 


Sa«red  to  tlie  memory  of  Benjamin  Fitzpatruk  who 
departed  thia  life  Nov.  21,  1821,  in  tbe  75tli  jear  of 
his  age.  Remember,  joutb,  I  onee  was  jonng,  bnt 
three  score  and  fifteen  years  liave  come  and  unto 
my  grave  I  mnst  go.    Prepare,  my  friends  for  auotber 


As  a  crude  attempt  at  decoration  there  is  carved 
nndemeath  this  inscription,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
solemn  adjuration  of  the  old  soldier,  a  coffin. 

On  Nov.  3,  1912,  the  last  resting  place  of  this  revered 
patriot  of  '76  was  still  further  marked  by  a  handsome 
slab,  and  tbe  exercises  held  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
Henry  Walton  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  B.  were  witnessed 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Master  Benjamin  Fitz- 
patriek,  two  years  of  age,  the  youngest  descendant  of 
the  old  soldier,  drew  the  veil  disclosing  the  neat  work  of 
art.    The  following  program  was  rendered : 

Invocation — Bev.  C.  B.  AreudaU. 
Song — "America." 
Address — Judge  E.  6.  Anderson. 
Unveiling  of  stone  by  Uaater  BenjamiA  Fitzpatriek. 
Sketch  of  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 's  life — Miss  Ade- 
laide DoDglas. 
Historic  Poem — Hon.  P.  M.  Atkinson. 
Song,  "Lest  Wo  Forget" — Miss  Hallie  McHenry. 
Ben  edict  ion-^Bev.  Air.  Brownlee. 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  was  the  father  of  seven  sons  and 
five  daughters.  He  is  survived  by  many  descendants  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  best  people  of  Cleorgia  and  of  other 
States.  Among  these  are  the  Fitzpatricks,  tbe  Waltons, 
tihe  Bntlers,  the  Godfreys,  and  the  Highs,  of  Morgan. 
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THiB  inscription  on  the  handsome  elaib  unveiled  hy  the 
Henry  Walton  Chapter  reads  as  follows: 


"BenjamiD  Fitzpstrick,  pioneer  citizen  of  Morgan 
Ci)uiit7  and  BeTolDtionaf7  MMier,  to  whOM  memorj' 
the  Heni7  Walton  chapter  of  tJie  Dangfaters  of  t&e 
Ameii«ai>  BeTolatioD  dedicates  this  atone,  Jnlj  4, 
1912." 


James  Ware,  a  patriot  of  '76,  is  buried  somewhere 
near  Madison. 


Love-Affair  of  Mr.    On  leaving  the  State  University,  in 
Stephens.  1832,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  taught 

school  for  sefveral  months  in  Madison, 
where  he  assisted  Mr.  Leandet  A.  Lewis.  To  quote  from 
an  authorized  biography  of  the  statesman*,  there  is  an 
episode  connected  with  his  sojourn  in  Madison,  which 
he  did  not  reveal  until  forty  years  later.  One  of  the 
pupils  at  this  school  was  a  young  girl,  lovely  in  person 
and  character,  from  whom  the  teacher  learned  more  than 
is  to  be  found  in  books,  and  he  grew  to  love  her  with  an 
affection  which  was  all  the  greater  because  it  was  con- 
demned to  silence  and  hopelessness.  The  poor  student, 
with  no  prospect  of  worldly  advancement,  the  invalid, 
who  looked  forward  to  an  early  death,  must  not  speak 
of  love  or  think  of  marrying;  and  he  did  not  m^ition  it 
either  to  her  or  to  any  one  else,  until  more  than  a  genera- 
tion had  passed,  and  then  to  only  one  friaid.  So  he  leaves 
the  place,  traveling  at  night,  with  a  violent  headache  and 
with  thoughts  which  can  be  easily  imagined. 

Notwithstanding  the  beardless  face  and  slender  figore 
of  the  young  teacher,  he  maintained  discipline  in  the 
school  room.    Mr.  Stephens  alludes  to  this  period  of  his 
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life  in  one  of  bie  letters ;  it  was  a  time  of  great  dejection, 
due  to  ill-health.  Says  he:  "In  after-life,  I  have  often 
met  my  old  scholars.  David  A.  Vason,  of  Dongherty 
Coimty,  [later  a  jndge  of  the  Superior  Court],  I  pre- 
pared for  college;  also  his  brother,  the  doctor,  in  Ala- 
bama. I  left  Madison  with  a  good  impression  of  the 
people  toward  me.  Before  I  left  college,  I  had  become 
dispeptic,  and  was  subject  to  severe  nervous  headaches, 
which  increased  greatly  in  severity  while  I  was'  in  Madi- 
son. My  long  walks,  I  am  convinced  were  injurious  to 
me.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  I  made  arrange- 
ments, through  my  old  class-mate  and  room-made,  "Wil- 
liam LeConte,  to  teach  a  private  school  for  his  father 
the  nest  year.  The  trustees  at  Madison  wished  to  retain 
me,  but  I  told  them  of  my  engagement,  and  we  parted  in 
friendship  and  with  good  feelings  on  both  sides.  I  shall " 
never  forget  the  day  I  left  the  town." 


Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Morgan,  accord- 
ing to  White,  were  Henry  Carlton. 
Bedney  Franklin,  William  Brown,  Jesse  Matthews, 
Charles  Matthews,  Dr.  William  Johnson,  Lancelot  John- 
son, Adam  G.  Saffold,  Eeuben  Mann,  Dr.  John  Wingfield 
T).  W.  Porter,  Isham  Fanning,  and  Jeptha  Fanning. 


In  1810,  the  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Morgan  was  held  in  the  horae  of  Fields  Kennedy,  near 
Madison,  and  the  first  Grand  Jury  was  composed  of  the 
following  pioneer  settlers:  Nipper  Adams,  James  Bran- 
non,  David  Montgomery,  Eli  Townsend,  James  Mathews, 
William  Noble,  Paschal  Harrison,  Godfrey  Zimmerman, 
William  Eandle,  William  Brown,  Graves  Harris,  John 
Wyatt,  S.  Noble,  C.  Bond,  A.  J.  Chadox,  John  Fielder, 
Daniel  Bankaton,  William  Swift,  S.  Walker,  John  Wal- 
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ker,  Nathaniel  Allen,  Thomas  "Walls,  Charles  Smith,  John 
Finley,  John  Cook,  Andrew  Nntt,  Joseph  Peeples,  "Wyley 
Heflin,  aod  Thomas  Heard. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  some  additional 
names  gathered  from  various  sources:  John  Towns,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  located  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Madis'on,  in  1810.  He  was  the  father 
of  Governor  George  "W.  Towns,  one  of  Georgia's  ablest 
Chief-Executives  and  a  former  member  of  Congress. 
The  list  also  includes  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  Jesse 
Thomas,  and  "William  Wright,  each  of  whom  bore  arms 
.  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence ;  John  "Walker,  a 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812 ;  Larkin  Brooks,  a  soldier  of 
the  Indian  Wars ;  William  Mitchell,  Ahner  Turner,  Reu- 
ben Massey,  Terrell  Speed,  John  Robson,  Samuel  Shields, 
Abner  Zachry,  William  Stokes,  John  W.  Porter,  Isaac 
Middlebrooks,  Jeremiah  Ivey,  David  Herring,  Samuel 
Pennington,  Thomas  V.  Allen,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of 
1812;  Peter  Walton,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
first  volunteers  in  the  second  war  with  EIngland;  Robert 
Rogers,  Joseph  Pennick,  Peter  Gaudier,  Wm.  D.  Phil- 
lips, Wra.  N.  Newton,  James  Studdard,  Josiah  Barrett, 
Thomas  B.  Cheney,  Thomas  J.  Bnrney,  Silas  Atkinson, 
N.  B.  Atkinson,  and  a  number  of  others  who  were  promi- 
nent in  the  county  during  the  half  century  which  pre- 
ceded the  war. 


Morgan's  Noted     One  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished 
Residents.  sons,   United   States   Senator  Joshua 

Hill,  was  long  a  resident  of  Kadison; 
and  here  he  lies  buried.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Hill  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  not  only 
a  strong  Union  man,  but  an  anti-secessionist  on  the 
ground  that  sudi  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  was  un- 
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constitutional.  In  taking  this  view  of  the  fundamental 
law,  he  differed  widely  in  opinion  from  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Georgia,  including  even  most  of 
those  who  opposed  secession.  When  the  faraoas  ordi- 
nance was  passed  hy  the  Convention  in  Milledgeville,  on 
January  19,  1861,  Mr.  Hill  was  the  only  member  of  the 
delegation  in  Congress  who  formally  resigned.  The 
others  merely  withdrew,  feeling  that  by  the  action  of  the 
State  in  seceding  from  the  Union  they  had  automatically 
been  recalled  from  the  Federal  councils.  Mr.  Hill  was 
an  old  line  Whig.  The  course  which  he  took  was  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  his  patriotic  convictions;  but  it 
required  no  small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  take  such 
a  step,  since  his  action  in  effect  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  government  over  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Georgia,  after  the  State  had  rescinded 
the  compact  of  Union.  In  1868,  with  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller, 
the  "Demosthenes  of  the  Mountains",  Mr.  Hill  was  elec- 
ted to  the  United  States  Senate;  but  Georgia,  in  the 
meantime,  having  expelled  the  negro  clement  from 
her  State  Legislature,  they  were  not  seated  until  near 
the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  commissioned. 
Mr.  Hill  by  reason  of  his  personal  influence  with  Presi- 
dent Grant,  rendered  the  State  an  important  service 
during  the  days  of  Reconstruction.  In  religious  matters, 
he  was  strongly  inclined  toward  agnosticism.  His  in- 
come from  the  practice  of  law  was  immense,  and  hy  wise 
investment  he  accumulated  a  fortune,  which,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  estimated  at  $250,000.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1877. 


David  E.  Butler,  a  man  of  the  most  versatile  genius, 
who  served  the  State  as  Indian  tighter,  as  a  lawyer  of 
high  rank  at  the  bar,  as  a  legislator  of  note,  and  as  a 
Baptist  divine  with  few  equals  in  the  pulpit,  was  also  a 
resident  of  Madison.    It  was  Colonel  Butler  who  was 
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chosen  by  the  great  Jesse  Mercer  to  draw  his  last  will 
and  testament,  under  wjhioh  documrat  Mercer 
University  was  endowed  with  the  handsome  fortune 
which  he  left.  As  a  public  speaker,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  before  the  jury,  Colonel  Butler  was  the  peer  of  flie 
very  foremost  in  a  land  of  orators.  Nathaniel  G-.  Poster, 
a  former  member  of  Congress  and  a  noted  jurist,  lived 
here,  where  his  brother,  Albert  G.  Foster,  was  also  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar.  Adam  Saffold  was  a 
famous  lawyer  of  Madison  in  the  ante-bellum  days,  while 
his  brother,  Reuben  Saffold,  was  a  noted  pioneer  physi- 
cian. Dr.  J.  C.  C  Blackburn,  who  for  years  edited  the 
Madisonian,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts.  Judge 
Alexander  M.  Speer  lived  here  at  one  time,  and  Judge 
Augustus  Beese  made  this  town  his  home. 


Created  by  lieEislalive  Act.  December  3,  1832,  from  Cherokee  Counly. 
Named  (or  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hurray,  a  dlstlngulalied  ante-bellum  lawyer  and 
legislator.  Spring  Place,  tbe  county-seat,  so  called  from  a  Doted  Bpilof  In 
this  locality,  once  a.  favorite  resort  of  the  Cherokee  Indian.  When  Dnt 
organized  Murray  was  a  large  county  embracing  lands  today  lnclud«d  In 
nve  other  countlea:  CatooHa,  Chattooga,  Dade,  Whiteflald  and  Walker. 

Thomas  W.  Murray  was  for  years  a  dominant  factor 
in  Georgia  politics,  though  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
without  attaining  to  Congressional  honors.  He  was  a 
native  of  Lincoln  County,  Ga.,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1790.  His  father,  David  Murray,  came  to  Georgia  soon 
after  the  Revolution  from  Prince  Edward  County,  Va., 
presumably  with  the  colonists  who  accompanied  General 
George  Mathews.  The  subject  of  this  skeitch  weis  a  man 
of  solid  parts,  not  brilliant  or  magnetic,  but  induatrious, 
efficient,  and  unimpeachably  upright.  Says  Bernard 
Suttler:*  "His  personal  independence  led  him  at  times  to 
vote  against  the  views  of  his  party  friends  but  his  sense 
of  honor  made  him  proof  against  the  wiles  and  schranes 
of  the  mere  politician."    He  served  in  the  Legislature 
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oontmuoosly  for  something  like  sixteen  years,  and,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  this  time,  wielded  the  Speaker's  gavel.  He 
died  in  the  early  forties,  on  the  eve  of  his  election  to 
Congress.  Murray  County  was  named  for  him  while  he 
was  still  in  life,  a  compliment  to  which  there  are  few 
parallel?. 


Indian  AntiquiticH.  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  his 
chapter  on  DeSoto's  march  throagh 
Georgia,  brings  the  Spanish  adventurer  to  Coosawattee 
Old  Town,  which  he  identifies  as  the  Qanxale,  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  accounts  of  the  expedition.  On  reaching 
this  point,  the  band  was  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Says  Colonel  Jones:'  "Perceiving  that  the  Christians 
were  killing  and  eating  the  village  dogs,  the  native  king 
collected  and  pr^ented  three  hundred  of  them  to  the 
Spaniards.  This  animal  was  not  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  the  aborigines.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  held  in 
special  regard.  The  constant  companion  of  the  master 
in  his  journey  through  the  forest,  a  trusted  guard  about 
his  camp-fires  and  at  the  door  of  the  humble  lodge,  not 
infrequently  were  accorded  to  it  rites  of  sepulture  akin 
to  those  with  which  the  owner  was  complimented.  We 
wonder,  therefore,  at  this  gift,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
interpret  it  rather  as  a  eurphemistic  statement  that  these 
dogs  were  appropriated  by  the  strangers." 


Spring  Place,  the  county-seat  of  Murray,  is  associated 
with  the  early  efforts  of  a  quaint  religions  sect  to  evan- 
gelize the  children  of  the  forest.  Here,  in  the  beautiful 
heart  of  the  Cohutta  Mountains,  in  1801,  the  Moravians 
established  a  mission  and  began  to  labor  for  the  spiritual 
nplift  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Commissioned  by  the 
Society  of  United  Brethren,  Rev.  Abraham  Sterm,  first 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  this  mountain  region  during  the 
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latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and,  thongh  he 
pressed  the  matter  with  great  vigor  in  the  eonncil  of 
the  nation,  he  was  refused.  On  a  similar  errand,  in  1800, 
he  failed  again ;  but  David  Vann,  an  influential  chief  of 
mixed  blood,  agreed  to  help  him  this  time,  and  land  was 
given  him  on  which  to  start  his  experiment.  In  the 
course  of  time,  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  chiefs 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  mission  began  to  prosper.  Many 
of  the  Cherokees  were  eventually  baptized  and  brought 
into  the  church.  There  was  a  manual  school  opened  in 
connection  with  the  mission  at  Spring  Place.  The  first 
wagon  built  by  the  pupils  was  given  to  the  diief  who 
contributed  the  land  to  the  mission.  But  he  was  severely 
criticized  by  his  tribe  for  accepting  this  present.  The 
objection  was;  *'If  we  have  wagons,  there  must  be  wagon 
roads ;  and  if  wagon  roads,  the  whites  will  soon  be  among 
us."  Another  mission  was  established  in  1821  at  Oothca- 
loga.  Both  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  when  removed 
to  the  west  at  the  time  of  the  deportation.  The  Cherokee 
Indians  loved  the  gentle  Moravians,  by  whom  they  were 
never  deceived  or  defrauded. 


The  substantial  old  brick  home  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 
half-breed,  David  Vann,  is  still  standing  at  Spring  Place. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  land-marks  in  this;  part 
of  the  State.  The  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt 
in  1799,  under  the  direction  of  the  old  chief  himself, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  erected  until  a  somewhat 
later  period,  when  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
pious  Moravians.  It  was'  acquired  in  1873  by  the  present 
owner,  Mr.  George  C.  Goins,  who  made  it  his  residence. 


Cobutta  Springs,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians,  on 
the  waters  of  Sumac  Creek,  were  held  in  high  repute  by 
the  Cherokees  because  of  certain  medicinal  virtues  which 
they  were  thought  to  possess. 
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Fort  Mountain,  a  locality  four  miles  to  the  east  of 
Spring  Place,  was  so  called  from  a  fort  which  was  here 
bnilt,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  by  the  Spanish  gold- 
hunters  nnder  the  celebrated  DeSoto. 


Carter's:    An  Impe-     But  the  most  historic  land-mark  in 
rial  Old  Country-  this  region  of  the  State  is  the  mag- 

Seat,  nificent  old  country-seat  of  the  Car- 

ters. It  is  beyond  question  the  most 
extensive  plantation  in  Georgia  which  has  come  down  to 
the  present  time,  undiminished  in  area,  from  the  old 
feudal  days;  and  there  is  no  other  ante-bellum  home  in 
the  State  which  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  the  vast  scale 
on  which  the  operations  of  the  Southern  planter  were 
sometimes  conducted  or  a  happier  picture  of  the  rural 
life  into  which  the  civilization  of  the  old  South  flowered. 
Here,  surroonded  by  15,000  acres  of  land,  stands  a  well- 
preserved  mansion  famous  for  the  house  parties  which 
have  amraally  attracted  scores  of  young  people  to  this 
delightful  haven  of  the  mountains ;  and  for  the  good  cheer 
which  an  abundant  hospitality  has  here  dispensed  to  the 
stranger.  The  story  of  how  it  came  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Carters  from  an  old  Indian  chief  has  been  most 
charmingly  told  in  the  public  prints  by  a  writer  whose 
inspiration  was  caught  from  intimate  personal  contact 
with  the  scenes;  but  for  lack  of  space  it  must  be  condensed 
in  a  very  few  words." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  before  the 
Cherokees,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  were  deported  to 
the  new  western  reserve  beyond  the  Mississippi,  Farish 
Carter,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Milledgeville,  was  journey- 
ing through  this  part  of  the  State  on  horse-back.  He  was 
en  route  home,  after  an  important  business  trip  to  Mem- 
phis. When  he  reached  the  fine  old  Indian  mansion, 
which  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  become  his 
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Bommer  residence,  he  stopped  to  rest  and  to  refresh  him- 
self with  food.  There  is  a  local  tradition  which  says  that 
the  name  of  this  Indian  chief  was  Cow-bell,  and  a  p&stnre 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  still  bears  the  name  of 
the  Bell  field;  bnt  the  original  occupant  of  the  mansion 
mnst  have  been  a  man  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
Cherokee  nation.  He  not  only  owned  slaves  bnt  pos- 
sessed the  means  wherewith  to  educate  his  children  in 
the  East.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stood,  there  was  a  spring  the  temperature  of  whose  water 
was  ice  cold,  on  the  sultriest  day  of  mid-summer;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  was  a  group  of  red  m«i 
gathered  about  this  spring,  puffing  away  at  clay  pipes 
and  discussing  with  some  animation  the  luck  of  one  of 
the  native  hunters  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long 
jaunt  in  the  Oohntta  Mountains.  The  impression  which 
the  locality  made  upon  Mr.  Carter  was  profound.  It 
lingered  with  him  throughout  the  long  months  which 
followed.  Then  came  the  stem  decree  of  exile,  whidi 
wrested  the  fair  domain  of  Upper  Georgia  from  the 
Cherokees.  The  land  was  divided  into  parcels  and,  nnder 
the  old  lottery  system,  each  man  who  wished  to  aoqnire 
an  interest  in  the  new  territory  was  given  one  drawing. 
Mr.  Carter  had  mentally  resolved,  on  leaving  the  old 
Indian  home  place,  to  acquire  it  some  day  by  trade  or 
purchase.  The  opportunity  came  at  last.  To  make  sure 
of  obtaining  the  coveted  site,  he  secured  a  number  of 
parties  to  draw  for  him  until  he  acquired  a  body  of  land 
in  this  neighborhood,  embracing  15,000  acres  of  land. 
The  vast  estate  has  never  been  subdivided.  Here  at  Bock 
Spring,  which  he  called  Coosawattee,  Mr.  Carter  spent 
the  summer  months  each  year  with  his  family,  returning 
to  Milledgeville  when  the  leaves  of  the  forest  bc^n  to 
announce  the  approach  of  autumn.  After  his  death,  the 
management  of  the  vast  estate  devolved  upon  his  son, 
Samuel  McDonald  Carter,  who  established  his  residence 
at  Coosawattee,  some  time  in  the  early  fifties.  Durii^ 
the  turbulent  war  period  the  estate  fell  a  prey  to  the 
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trofyps  of  both  armies  who  mthlesBly  levied  upon  it  for 
siipplies.  The  sway  wiiich  Colonel  Sam  Carter  exercised 
over  his  little  empire  was  one  of  firmness  tempered  with 
gentle  speech  and  kind  treatment,  and  when  he  was  borne 
to  Ms  grave  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the 
great  yard,  eight  of  his  oldest  servants  acted  as  pall- 
bearers for  a  beloved  master  to  whom  they  had  once  been 
slaves  and  whose  service  they  had  never  left.  Next  to 
Colonel  Sam  Carter,  one  of  the  largest  slave-owners  in 
Georgia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  Colonel  L.  M. 
Hill,  of  Newnan.  The  yonng  son  of  Mr.  Colqnitt  Carter, 
therefore,  aince  he  is  a  grand-child  of  both,  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  descended  from  two  of  the 
wealthiest  slave-holders  of  the  old  regime  in  Georgia. 
Despite  the  marked  changes  which  time  has  wrought, 
many  of  the  typical  phases  of  life  in  the  old  South  still 
survive  on  the  vast  estate,  the  popular  name  for  which 
is  Carter's  Quarters, 


Original  Settlers.    See  Cherokee,  from  which  county  Mur- 
ray was  formed. 


Parish  Carter,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  perhaps  the 
wealthiest  land-owner  in  the  State,  was  the  first  settler 
of  any  prominence  to  locate  in  Murray,  after  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  owned  an  extensive  planta- 
tion at  Scottsboro,  some  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  besides  large  tracts  of  land  in  other  localities ; 
and  in  no  far-fetched  sense  of  the  phrase  he  was  literally 
one  of  the  last  of  the  barons.  So  abundant  were  the 
crops  gathered  by  Mr.  Carter  from  his  imperial  acres 
tliat  the  expression  "more  than  Carter  had  oats"  became 
one  of  the  proverbial  saws  to  indicate  the  highest  reaches 
of  wealth  in  the  ante-bellum  days.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Governor  Charles  J.  McDonald.    His  son,  Samnel  Mc- 
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Donald  Carter,  in  turn,  married  a  sister  of  United  States 
Senator  Walter  T.  Colquitt.  The  town  of  Carteraville, 
Ga.,  was  named  for  Parish  Carter. 


To  the  list  of  pioneer  settlers  may  be  added:  John 
Bryant,  James  McEntire,  Euclid  Waterhouse,  James  F. 
Edmondson,  Calloway  Edmondson,  John  Rollins,  Pleas- 
ant McGee,  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Henrj', 
Kev.  Joab  Humphreys,  Jacob  Holland,  Thomas  Connally, 
W.  J.  Peoples,  Dmry  Peeplea,  Edward  Ganlt,  John  Otis, 
"William  LufEman,  the  Bateses,  the  Harrises,  the  Wilsons, 
jmd  the  Walkers. 


There  were  several  Revolutionary  patriots  living  in 
Murray,  who  were  granted  Federal  pensions,  as  follows; 
John  Baxter,  in  1834;  Joseph  Terry,  in  1837;  and  Zach- 
ariah  Cox,  in  1847.  John  Hames,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  oldest  surviver  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  died 
in  Murray  County  just  before  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
buried  near  Spring  Place.  On  July  11, 1911,  bis  body  was 
exhumed  and  reinterred  in  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Marietta, 


MUSCOGEE 

Created  by  LiGBlslatlve  Act,  December  11.  1S26.  Named  for  ihe  ereal 
Muacogee  or  Creek  Confederacy  of  Indians,  whose  territory  extended  from 
(he  foot'IilllB  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Florida  line,  and  from  the  Savajmali 
River  on  the  East  to  the  Alabama  on  ttie  West.  The  nation  was  composed 
of  numerous  federated  tribes,  but  was  broadly  divided  Into  two  main  partsi 
the  CowetBs,  or  Liower  Creeks,  who  lived  chiefly  In  Georsla;  and  the  Coosu 
or  Upper  Creeks,  who  lived  chiefly  In  Alabama,  around  the  licadwaters  a 
the  Coosa  River.  By  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  In  1823.  the  Stale  o 
Georgia  acquired  from  the  Creeks  an  extensive  area  of  land,  to  ihe  Wes 
o[  the  Flint,  from  which  five  large  counties  were  at  once  formed*  Carroll 
Coweta.  1*6,  Muscogee,  and  Troup,  ench  of  which  was  n 
divided.  Two  of  these,  Muscogee  and  Coweta,  were  so-called  t 
a  brave  race  of  people,  the  last  footprints  of  whose  moccaislna  were  soon 
to  disappear  forever  from  the  soil  of  Georgia.  Columbus,  the  counti'stai 
of  Muscogee,  was  named  for  the  great  Italian  navigator  who  dlscoveraJ 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  organized  in  IS2B  Muscogee  embraced, 
either  In  whole  or  la  part  five  counties:  Harris,  Chattahoochee,  Uarlon, 
Talbot  and  Taylor. 


MuSGOOBS  813 

Origin  of  the  It  was  the  commonly  accepted  belief 
Muscogees.  among  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Indians 
that  the  original  home  seat  of  this  power- 
ful family  of  red  men  was  among  the  mountains  of 
ancient  Mexico.  At  any  rate,  when  Hernando  Cortez,  in 
command  of  his  adventurous  army  of  Spaniarda,  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz,  in  1519,  and  pressed  toward  the  interior  of 
the  country,  he  found  the  Muscogees  forming  an  inde- 
pend«it  republic  to  the  north  of  the  Aztec  capital.  The 
Ihiglifih  name  of  Creeks  was  given  to  them,  because  of 
the  vast  number  of  small  streams  which  watered  the  new 
lands  in  wlhich  they  dwelt. 


Was  Tliis  Locality  James  Mooney,  an  ethnoli^st  of 
Visited  By  De  Soto?  international  reputation,  identifies 
the  modem  city  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
as  the  "Chi^a"  of  the  old  Spanish  narratives,  toward 
which  the  march  of  De  Soto,  in  quest  of  gold,  was  first 
directed.  He  says  that  the  famous  explorer,  instead  of 
taking  the  Connasauga  and  the  Oostanaula  to  Bome, 
came  down  the  Chattahoochee  to  Columbus,  proceeding 
thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  toward  the  Mississ- 
ippi. Pickett,  Meek,  Jones,  and  Shea,  hold  to  the  former 
view.  But  Mooney's  contention  is  based  upon  com- 
paratively recent  investigations.  In  a  work  which  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  in  1900  he  claims  that  his  theory  is 
confirmed  by  an  original  doenment,  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  when  former  researches  were  made."  Pro- 
fessor Mooney  has  been  identified  for  years  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has 
specialized  upon  the  prelhistoric  records  and  remains  of 
the  Southern  Indians. 
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According  to  White,  Le  Clerk  Milfort,  a  higWy  edu- 
cated French  gentleman,  who  oame  to  America  in  1775, 
visited  the  Creek  nation  after  making  a  tour  of  the  New 
England  Colonies.  He  formed  the  acquaintance,  while 
at  Coweta  Town,  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  McGilli- 
vray,  i4ie  great  chief  of  the  Muscogee  Indiana.  Delighted 
with  this  cultured  half-breed,  who  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary man,  he  determined  to  make  his  abode  in  the  nation. 
He  afterwards  married  McGillivray's  sister  and,  in 
course  of  time,  beoame  grand  chief  of  war,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  a  number  of  erpeditions  against 
GJeorgia.  He  also  wrote,  at  leisure  moments,  while  a 
resident  of  Coweta  Town,  an  important  historical  treatise 
on  the  Creeks,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  France. 
Pickett,  in  his  excellent  history  of  AJalbanm  and  Georgia, 
has  translated'  from  this  work  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Muscogee  Indians. 


Coweta  Town:    The 

Story  of  a  Treaty 

Which  Confinned 

America  to  the 

Anglo-Saxons.  Page  i 


Kenard's  Ferry:  At  the    south    end   of    Oglethorpe 

Where  Oglethorpe  street,  in  the  city  of  Oolmnbus, 
Crossed  the  Chatta-  there  stands  a  memorial  stone, 
hoochee.  erected  by  OgletiiOrpe  Chapter  of 

the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  to  commemorate  the  famous  visit  to  Coweta 
Town,  of  the  great  humanitarian  and  soldier.  It  serves 
also  to  mark  the  point  on  the  Chattahoochee,  at  which 
Oglethorpe  passed  into  Alabama.  The  memorial  con- 
sists of  a  small  white  shaft  of  mari)le,  set  in  mortar,  on 
a  brick  foundation — an  unpretentious  affair,  scarcely 
more  than  three  feet  in  height,  'but  it  well  answers  He 
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patriotio  purposes  for  whieh  it  was  intended.    On  the 
north  side  appears  the  following  inecription : 


Eenud-B 
ero«H»d  tie 
tbe  lodiaos 
ehapter,  D. 

trail  or  ferry,  where  Qeneral  Oglethorpe 
liver  and  rigned  &  fsmoue  treaty  with 
AQguat  21,  1739.    Erected  by  Oglethorpe 
A.  B.    1S98. 

On  the 
■eribed: 

Ollth 

dde   the   following 

statement   is   in- 

Treaty 

iigned 

at  Coweta  Town, 
this  point. 

Boath-weet  of 

As  early  as  1895  the  members  of  Oglethorpe  chapter, 
ander  the  leadership  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Benning,  then 
regent,  began  to  make  researches,  the  purpose  of  which' 
was  to  locate  the  historic  point  in  question.  The  testi- 
mony furnished  toy  such  authoritative  historians  as 
Pickett,  McOall,  Stevens,  and  Jones,  was  carefully 
weighed  and  sifted.  The  immediate  environment  was 
also  put  under  microscopic  examination  and  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  light  of  local  tradition.  It  was  found 
that  the  trail  which  crosses  the  stream  at  this  point  had 
been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  Kenard's  trail  or 
Kenard's  ferry,  so  called  after  a  noted  Indian  chief. 
Furthermore,  deep  ruts  in  the  earth*  leading  down  to 
the  river  bank  at  this  point  indicated  an  ancient  usage, 
dating  at  least  two  centuries  back. 

The  oommittee  by  which  the  exact  site  was  finally 
identified  and  which  took  tlie  preliminary  steps  looking 
toward  the  marking  of  the  spot  consisted  of  the  follow- 
mg  members,  appointed  by  the  regent,  viz:  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Diamukea,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Chappell,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Martin, 
Mrs.  James  J.  Gilbert,  and  Miss  Mary  Benning.  Sub- 
stantial assistance  was  also  received  from  several  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  town,  among  them,  Mr.  L.  H.  Chap- 
pell, then  Mayor  of  Columbus  and  Mr.  John  T.  Norman 
both  of  wh.om  are  entitled  to  special  mention.  The 
memorial  was  erected  in  1898  but  the  coping  was  not 
added  untU  1900. 
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Fort  MitdielL  On  the  site  of  Coweta  Town  there  was 
erected  in  1813,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  General  John  Floyd,  an  earth-work,  which  he 
called  Fort  Mitchell,  in  honor  of  the  chief-magistrate, 
Governor  David  B.  Mitchell,  who  was  then  in  oflBce.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  England,  the  Creek 
Indians,  who  had  been  allies  of  the  Britis'h,  in  the  first 
war  for  independence,  arose  on  the  frontier;  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  these  tribes  to  snbmission 
that  General  Floyd,  at  the  head  of  the  State  militia,  was 
dispatched  to  the  border.  On  reaching  the  great  bend 
in  the  Chattahoochee,  subsequently  called  Woolfork's 
Bend,  he  erected  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Alabama  side  of 
the  river,  to  fortify  this  strategic  point,  which  task  having 
been  accomplished  he  plunged  into  the  deep  interior  of 
the  wilderness. 


Columbus  Founded:     It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a 
1827.  Bite  which  furnished  a  rendezvous 

for  the  great  Muscogee  Confeder- 
acy of  Indians  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  was-  the 
chief  town  of  a  vast  wilderness  empire,  should,  in  after 
years,  become  an  important  center  of  industry  in  the 
white  man's  weh  of  civilization.  There  wae  not  an  In- 
dian in  the  Southern  forest  who — at  least  in  the  lore  of 
the  council-fires — ^wias  not  familiar  with,  the  great  bend 
in  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver,  a  land-mark  whose  peculiar 
conformation  gave  rise  to  a  num'ber  of  legends.  The 
rapids  in  the  stream,  at  this  point,  known  as  Coweta 
Falls,  not  only  mark  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  to  which  point  sea-faring  vessels  can 
safely  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  distant — ^but  they  possMS  an  energy  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  which,  expressed  in  terms  of  hydro- 
electric power,  can  turn  the  wheels  of  countless  factories 
and  furnish  light  and  warmth  to  unnumbered  homies.  The 
qtiick-witted  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the  po&- 
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sibilities  of  a  locaJity  'Which  iposaeesed  siAch  unueuail 
strate^o  advantages ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  relinquished 
■  by  the  Creeks,  in  the  famous  treaty  at  Indian  Springs, 
tban  it  was  seized  find  oooupied  by  the  whites,  who,  at 
once,  began  to  erect  great  mills  and  to  build,  upon  solid 
foundations,  '"Hie  Lowell  of  the  South." 

Coltmilbus — the  modem  successor  of  old  Coweta  Town 
— is  already  an  important  depot;  but  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  the  world  may  expect  to  see  a  metropolis 
in  this  quarter.  On  December  24,  1827,  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  was  signed  by  Governor  Forsyth,  the 
eventual  outcome  of  which  was  the  establishment,  near 
Ooweta  Falls,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  of  the  present 
city  of  Oolmnbus.  It  was  not  an  act  of  incorporation  but 
an  act  to  lay  out  a  trading  post  at  this  point,  on  lands 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  State,  to  name  the  same,  and 
to  dispose  of  lots  at  public  sale,  or  otherwise.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  an  area  of  groond,  containing  1,200 
acres  was  set  apart  for  town  purposes,  inclusive  of  tne 
commons,  lliere  were  live  hundred  residence  lots  of  an 
acre  each  in  the  sdieme  of  subdivision  besides  a  square 
of  ten  acres  for  irablio  buildings;  and  to  the  proposed 
new  town  was  given  the  name  of  CoIumbuH,  in  honor  of 
the  Genoese  navigator. 


The  commission  appointed  to  execute  this  trust  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members :  Ignatius  A.  Few,  Elias 
Beatl,  Philip  H.  JoncR,  James  Hallam,_  and  E.  L.  De- 
Graffenreid.  At  the  time  of  the  original  survey,  this 
particular  site  formed  part  of  an  almost  unbroken  low- 
land forest,  in  which  the  undergrowth  in  places  resembled 
an  Indian  jungle,  while  in  others  there  were  great  ponds 
of  water  in  which  fish  of  large  size  were  to  be  caught. 
"Where  some  of  the  handsome  sky-scrapers  of  Columbus 
now  stand  it  is  said  that  there  were  formerly  swamps  and 
marshes.  But  the  sabmerged  area  lay  chiefly  to  the 
south  of  what  is  now  Oglethorpe  street ;  and  betwe«i  this 
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thoronglifare  and  the  river  the  land  was  comparatively 
high  and  well  shaded  with  Inxnriant  oaks  and  hickoriea. 
"W^n  the  first  town  lots  were  offered  to  pnrchaaers,  in 
the  year  following,  Governor  Forsyth  himself  attended 
the  sale  and  oamiped  out-of-doors,  in  a  beaatiful  grov& 
not  far  from  where  the  present  docks  are  located;  and 
here,  at  one  of  the  numerous  bold  springs  which  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  flow,  he  quen<^ed  his  thirst. 


With  the  very  earliest  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Col- 
umbus came  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  who,  in  1828,  estah- 
liAed  the  Columbus  Enquirer.  Bat  the  brilliant  yonng 
editor  did  not  long  continae  at  the  helm.  Losing  bis 
beaniifnl  bride  of  a  few  months,  the  heart-broken  hus- 
band left  Georgia  in  the  early  thirties  for  Texas,  where 
plunging  into  the  struggle  for  independence,  he  attained 
to  the  rank  of  Major-(Jeneral  and  became  the  second 
President  of  the  new  repiiblie.  It  may  be  questioned  if 
any  newspaper  in  Georgia  wag  ever  identified  in  owner- 
ship with  the  names  of  men  more  gifted  than  the  paper 
which  Mr.  Lamar  foimded.  The  list  of  his  successors  in 
the  editorial  sanctum  includes  James  N.  Bethune,  Henry 
W.  Hilliard,  Wiley  Williams,  Thomas  Kagland,  Samuel 
W.  Floumoy,  G.  A.  Miller,  John  H.  Martin,  B.  H.  Rich-- 
ardson,  and  C.  I.  Groover — all  of  them  men  of  strength, 
Mr.  Hilliard  was  long  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Alabama,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  an  orator  who 
competed  for  ihe  laurels  of  eloquence  with  the  great 
William  L.  Yancey. 

Colonel  Ulysses  Lewis,  a  man  of  whose  sturdy  ^diarac- 
ter  the  early  records  speak  in  high  terms  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Columbus,  an  office  to  whidi  he  was  elected 
when  the  town  was  incorporated  in  the  fall  of  1829.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Russell  County,  Ak,,  where  he 
died. 

The  first  steamboat  came  to  Columbus  in  the  spring  of 
ilB28.   After  making  aome  needed  repairs,  it  started  aae 
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Sunday  morning  upon  an  excursion  trip  down  the  river, 
witii  a  large  percentage  of  the  town  people  on  board. 
Woolfork's  Mound — the  objective  point — was  safely 
readied;  bnt,  when  the  prow  of  the  vessel  was  turned 
toward  Columbus,  ou  the  return  trip,  the  Captain  encoun- 
tered stubborn  difficulties  in  raising  steam  enough  to 
8t«n  the  swift  current  The  consequence  was  that  a 
number  of  the  excursionists  were  forced  to  make  the 
journey  back  home  on  foot,  while  it  was  not  imtil  the 
next  morning  that  the  boat  finally  dipped  anchor  at  the 
docks. 

The  first  bridge  over  the  Chattahoochee  River  was 
built  in  1833  by  John  Godwin.  By  way  of  assisting  this 
pioneer  enterprise  of  construction  the  State  of  Q-eor^a 
advanced  to  ttie  town  of  Columbus,  the  sum  of  $16,000. 

Education  was  also  fostered.  As  early  as  1828  the 
Muacogee  academy  was  incorporated.  Other  splendid 
adKioIs  followed.  Lots  were  donated  this  year  to  various 
religions  denominations,  including  the  Methodists,  the 
Preelbyterians,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Baptists,  and 
Catbolics.  The  Bank  of  Columbus  waa  chartered  in  1829 
and  the  Farmer's  Bank  in  1831.  Following  the  Indian 
tronbles  several  years  later  specie  payment  was  sus- 
pended; but  the  march  of  prosperity  was  soon  resumed. 
The  development  of  railways  tended  to  divert  ttie  export 
trade  in  cotton  from  Apalachieola  to  Savannah ;  but  the 
erection  of  cotton  mills,  the  first  of  which  arose  in  1844, 
speedily  overcame  this  handicap. 


On  Monday,  January  23, 1832,  occurred  the  first  affair 
of  honor.  Both  of  the  principals  were  prominent  citizens 
of  Oolmnbus — General  Sowell  Woolfolk,  a  State  Senator, 
and  Major  Joseph  T.  Camp,  a  talented  yoimg  member  of 
the  'bar.  The  duel  was  fought  on  the  Alabama  side  of  the 
river,  at  Fort  Mitchell,  with  fatal  results  to  General 
Woolfolk,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  breast  from  which 
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he  expired  in  a  few  seconds.  Major  Camp  waa  alw  pain- 
fully wounded  in  the  abdomen.  The  cause  of  the  hostile 
meeting  was  an  old  personal  fend.  As  a  tra^c  sequel  to 
this  enoonnter,  Major  Camp  was  shot  and  killed  on  the 
streets  of  Columbus,  on  August  14, 1833,  by  Colonel  John 
Milton,  the  tragedy  growing  out  of  the  hot  blood  incident 
to  the  turbulent  era  of  politics  whm  Clark  and  Tronp 
divided  the  State  into  hostile  factions. 

During  the  Credt  Indian  War  of  1836  Oolumbus  be- 
came the  storm-^nter  of  operations,  due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  tribes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hotodiee  River.  Multitudes  from  the  nearby  cabins 
in  the  wilderness  fled  hither  for  protection.  The  town 
soon  began  to  bristle  with  bayonets  and  to  swarm 
with  gay  and  brilliant  uniforms.  Qraieral  Winfield 
Scott,  the  OommAnder-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
army  established  headqnarters  here.  The  people  of  the 
town  also  became  familiar  at  this  time  with  the  tall  mili- 
tary figure  of  General  Jessup,  who  remained  in  obaj^ 
for  some  time  after  his  superior  officei*  left.  Colonel 
John  H.  Howard,  of  Columbus,  who  afterwards  built  the 
first  cotton  mill,  bore  an  important  part  in  the  hostilities 
of  this  period,  at  the  head  of  State  troops.  There  were 
numerous  engagements  in  the  immediate  neigldrariiood 
to  which  Oolumbus  contributed  her  quota  of  soldiers. 
The  times  were  filled  with  alarms.  Bnt,  in  the  end,  the 
Indians  were  suppressed;  and,  when  peace  was  restored, 
Columbus  began  to  reap  substantial  profit  from  the  ex- 
ploitation which  her  splendid  local  advantages  received 
during  the  campaign. 


Original  Settlers.    To     the     "History    of     Columbus,"* 

-compiled  by  John  H.  Martin,  from  the 

local  newspaper  files,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 

•  Hlatory  of  Columbua,  Oa.,  1SST-IS6E,  complied  by  Jofan  H.  UbtUd. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  1871.  Thomns  Gilbert,  the  publlaber  ot  tbia  work  was  «u 
BiiBliahinan  to  whose  wise  torethought  and  timely  iDltUtlve  the  Bute  of 
Georgia  la  Indebted  tor  the  publication  of  thia  work. 
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list  of  pioneer  settlers  who  came  to  Ooliimbns,  during  the 
first  decade  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  viz. :  General 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Howard,  Colonel  Ulysses  Lewis,  Edward  Lloyd 
Thomas,  A.  S.  Rutherford,  John  Fontaine,  Hon.' Henry 
"W.  Hilliard,  Wm.  J.  W.  Wellborn,  Forbes  Bradley, 
Colonel  John  Milton,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Colonel 
John  H.  Howard,  Dr.  S.  M.  IngersoU,  Lannbert  Spencer, 
the  fattier  of  the  late  pre^dent  of  the  Sonthem  Bailway ; 
John  Beall  Dozier,  whose  daughter  Virginia  married 
Hon.  William  A.  Little;  James  W.  Fannin,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Alfred  Iverson,  Rev.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  Rev.  Jesse  Boring, 
Rev.  Thomas  Goulding,  General  Daniel  MoDougald, 
president  of  the  Insurance  Bant,  who  kiiled  Colonel  Bur- 
ton Hepburn,  in  self-defence,  as  the  result  of  a  business 
quarrel;  Louis  T.  Woodruff,  who 'operated  a  line  of 
steamboats  between  ColmnbuB  and  A'palachicola; 
George  W.  Woodruff,  who  owned  the  empire;  flour  mills ; 
Colonel  Nimrod  W.  Long,  Joel  Hurt,  the  father  of  the 
well-known  civil  engineer  and  man  of  capital  who  bears 
the  paternal  name;  Judge  Eli  S.  Shorter;  James  S. 
Moore,  John  Manley  Floumoy,  Samuel  W.  Flournoy, 
Judge  Grigsby  E.  "Hiomas,  General  James  N.  Bethune, 
Julius  C.  Alford,  Jonathan  A.  Hndson,  Philo  D.  Wood- 
ruff, J.  T.  Kilgore,  Charles  A.  Peabody,  Dr.  E.  L.  De- 
Graffenreid,  Thomas  G.  Gordon,  Samuel  T.  Bailey,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Dr.  Fitzgerald  Bird,  Joel  B.  Scott,  General 
Sowell  Woolfolk,  R.  T.  Woolfolk,  EHsha  Avery,  S.  R. 
Andrews,  Thomas  W.  Cox,  L.  J.  Daviea,  Andrew  Harvill, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Thornton,  John  Taylor,  Nathaniel  P.  Bird, 
Major  Joseph  T.  Camp,  A.  R.  Mershon,  Asa  Bates,  T.  H. 
Ball,  Moses  M.  Butt,  R.  T.  Marks,  John  R.  Page,  Major 
A.  F.  Moore,  H.  R.  Taylor,  David  Dean,  William  Mullaly, 
E.  L.  Lucas,  W.  D.  Lucas,  David  W.  Upton,  G.  B.  Lucas, 
J.  R.  Lyons,  E.  Jewett,  B.  Tarver,  A.  L.  Watkins,  Neil! 
McNorton,  J.  P.  Jackson,  Thomas  Davis,  A.  T.  Gresham, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Malone,  Dr.  A.  S.  Clifton,  Lewis  Allai,  T.  T. 
Gammage,  M.  R.  Evans,  James  Hitchcock,  Willis  P.  Baker 
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G.  W.  Dillard,  John  McClusky,  George  W.  Elliott,  W.  H. 
Alston,  Harvey  Hall,  J.  B.  Kennedy,  Lemuel  Merrill, 
Allem  Lawhon,  James  H.  Shorter,  Dr.  John  J.  Wilson, 
James  C.  Watson  Rev.  John  W.  Baker,  James  K.  Bedd, 
John  Hicka  Base,  Thomas  J.  Bates,  Joseph  Biggers,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  came  from  South  Carolina 
John  Godwin,  Samuel  T.  Htttdier  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hoxey. 


In  the  fall  of  1828,  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  held  at 
Columbus  the  first  session  of  tiie  Superior  Court.  Andrew 
B.  Griffin  was  the  first  clerk  and  the  following  citizens 
were  sworn  as  Grand  Jurors:  E.  E.  Bisselt,  foreman; 
John  B.  Page,  Samuel  B.  Head,  E.  B.  Lucas,  Stoddard 
Bussell,  Btfbert  Daniel,  Bo4>ert  Henry,  Benjamin  Tarver. 
Thomas  E(^ers,  Samuel  E.  BncMer,  Thomas  Lang, 
Joseph  White,  Henry  Triplett,  Samuel  Koockogy, 
Thomas  Cox,  l^omas  Slni^,  and  Jonathan  A.  Hudson. 

MoajaJh  Bennett,  a  Sergeant  in  the  Bevolution  ranks, 
was  granted  a  Federal  Pulsion  in  1843,  while  a  resident 
of  Muscogee. 

Two  patriots  of  '76,  George  Wells  Foster  and  James 
Allen,  are  buried  at  Linnwood.  The  graves  of  both  heroes 
are  marked  by  neat  head-stones.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  the 
distougnished  Nestor  of  Oeor^a  Methodism,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  first  named  patriot. 


Muscogee  in  the  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  wiQi 
Mexican  War.  Mexico,  there  were  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers in  Columbus  who  were  eager  to 
enlist.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  community  was  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  General  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  the  second  President  of  the  Bepnblic  of  Texas, 
next  to  Sam  Houston  the  foremost  soldier  of  the  war  for 
Independence,  was  formerly  a  resident  of  ColunAus.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  was  still  living  there; 
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and  these  oonsideratioas  augmented  the  general  appeal 
to  patriotism.  The  resnlt  was  the  eqaipment  of  three 
companies  for  the  front.  No  other  town  in  ttie  State 
furnished  more  than  one,  a  statement  whieh  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  heart  of  the  populace  in  Colambus 
was  fired.  Hie  companies  'were  attached  to  the  Georgia 
Regiment  of  Volnnteers,  in  command  of  Colonel  Henry 
B.  Jackson,  of  Savannah.  They  were  organized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q«orgia  Light  Infantry — Captain,  J.  S.  Calhoun;  1st. 
Lieut.,  E.  B.  Qonlding;  2nd.  Lient.,  H.  C.  Anderson ;  Ser- 
geants, W.  B.  Phillips,  Asa  B.  Hoxie,  W.  T.  Smith,  and 
U.  H.  Blanford;  Corporals,  B.  B.  Howard,  A.  Scott, 
Thomas  Beynolds,  and  George  Lindsay.  91  meni!bers 
enrolled. 

Columibus  Guards — Captain,  John  E.  Davis;  let 
Lieut.,  John  Forsyth;  2nd.  Lieut.,  C.  P.  Hervey;  Ser- 
geants, R.  Enis,  J.  King,  "W.  C.  Holt,  and  W.  C.  Hodges; 
Corporals,  W.  G.  Andrews,  V.  D.  Thrope,  James  Hamil- 
ton, and  R.  A.  McGi^bony.   87  members  enrolled. 

Crawford  Guards — Captain,  Jbhn  Jones;  1st.  Lieut., 
B.  G.  Mitchell ;  2nd.  Lieut.,  J.  S.  Dismukes ;  Sergeants,  T. 
Scihoonmaker,  H,  S.  Tisdale,  A.  M.  Sauls,  and  D.  A. 
Winn;  Corporals,  John  May,  John  Loachaby,  James  B. 
"Wells,  and  N.  J.  Peabody.    83  members  enrolled. 

'The  city  of  Columbus  also  furnished  three  officers  to 
the  Regiment:  Thomas  Y.  Redd  was  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Oharles  J.  "Williams  was  Major,  and  John  Forsyth  was 
Adjutant.  The  Muscogee  troops  were  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  fighting.  They  participated  in  most  of  the  famous 
battles  and  returned  to  Georgia  crowned  with  victorious 
laurels. 

St.  Elmo :  Its  Memo- 
ries of  Augusta 

Evans  Wilson.  Page  234. 

Te»di  Hill:  The 
Home  of  Dr.  F.  O. 
Tieknor.  Page  231. 
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Girard:  Where  the 

Last  Battle  of  the 

War,  East  of  the 

Misaissippt,  Was 

Fought.  Volnr 


The  KiUing  of 
Ashbum :    An 
Episode  of  Recon- 
structioiL 


The  Btrth-Place  of 

Memorial  Day.  Volume  II. 


Since  April  26,  1866,  when  the  graves  of  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  were  decorated  for  the  first  time,  with 
formal  ceremonies,  the  following  well-known  public 
speakers  have  been  the  Memorial  Day  orators  in  Colum- 
bne,  the  birth-place  of  a  custom  which  has  since  become 
miiversal,  in  honoring  not  only  the  Confederate  but  also 
the  Federal  dead : 

Codouel  J.  N.  Ramsej',  1S66;  Ifenrj'  R.  Qoebchius,  1685; 

Dr.  E.  F.  ColMy,  1867;  Thomas  J.  Chappell,  1886; 

Major  BaidiMl  J.  Mosea,  1868;  Charlton  £.  Battle,  1887; 

Judge  Joseph  F.  Pou,  1869;  Judge  S.  P.  Gilbert,  1888; 

Thomas  W,  Grimes,  1870;  Dr.  J.  Harris  Chappdl,  1889; 

C.  H.  ■WilliamB,  1871;  Fiilton  ColvilU,  1890; 

Judge  Wm.  A.  Little,  1872;  Capt.  W.  E.  Wooten,  1891; 

Capt.  J.  J.  SlBde,  1873;  Capt.  John  D.  Little,  1802; 

Ex-Mayor  Sam  Cleghora,  1874;  Hunt  Chipley,  1883; 

Col.  Thos.  flardemao.Jr.,  187S;  Judge  John  Boee,  1894; 

Henry   W.   Billiard,   1876;  I-ionel  C.  Levy,  1895; 

Capt.  J.  R.  MeClesky,  1877;  Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  1896; 

William  H.  Chambers,  1878;  Robert  Howard,  1897; 

Gov.  Alfred  E.Coiquitt,1879;  Henry  K.  GoetehiuB,  1898; 

Lionel  C.  Levy,  1880;  Albert  H.  Allen,  1899; 

Capt.  Eeeae  Crawford,  1881;  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  1900; 

Rev.  8.  P.  Calloway,   1882;  peter  Freer,   1901; 

G.  E.  Thon»B,  Jr.,   1883;  Eev.  Dr.  Wray,  1902; 

Major  Bapbad  J.  Mosee,  1881;  A.  P.  FereonB,  1903; 
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CeeU  Neill,  1904; 
John  Henry,  1905; 
Dr.  I.  S.  McElroy,  1906; 
Dr.  J.  A.  McMunn,  1907; 
A.  H.  Toomer,  190S; 


Prof.  A.  H.  VaniHoose,  1909j 
Bev.  Ouyton  Fisher,  1910; 
Wm.  C.  Pease,  1811; 
Judge  W.  A.  Covington,  1912. 


At  ike  lower  end  of  Broad  street  stands  the  hand- 
some Confederate  monument  erected  by  the  patriotic 
women  of  Colambus,  in  1879,  to  commemorate  the  heroes 
of  the  Lost  Cause.  The  inscription  on  the  south  side  of 
the  shaft  reads : 


Erected  bj  the  Ladiea'  UemoTial  AsBOtiation,  Uay 
1879,  to  honor  the  Confederate  Soldiers  vibo  died  to 
repel  uncouatitutiooal  iDvasion,  to  protect  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  forever  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  Their  glory  ahaH  nol  be 
forgotten. 

On  the  east  side  is  this  inscription. 
In  Memoriam.  "No  truth  is  lost  for  which  the  true 

are  weeping,  nor  dead  for  which  thej  died." 
Od  the  west  side: 
Honor  to  the  brave. 

"Gather  the  sacred  dust 

Of  warriors  tried  and   true 
Who  bore  the  flag  of  our  uatioD's  trust, 
And  fell  in   the  cause,  though  lost,  stilt  just. 
And  died   for   me   and  you." 
On  the  north  side,  in  the  center  of  an  ornamental 
wreath  of  victory,  WashingtoiL  is  portrayed  on  horse- 
back.    There   is   also   this   inscription: 
The  Confederate   States  of  America,  February  26tb, 
1862.    Deo  Vindice. 


Recollections  of 
General  Mirabeau  B. 
laxaar. 
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Muscogee'a  Diatm-  Both  Anpista  and  Savannah  were 
guished  Residents,  approaching  the  century  mark  when 
Columbns  was  bom;  but  the  contri- 
butions wtich  thxB  relatively  young  town  has  made 
to  &e  bead-roll  of  illustrious  names  will  favorably  com- 
pare with  those  of  either.  General  Mirabeau  6.  Lamar, 
before  leaving  Georgia  to  become  the  hero  of  San  Jadnlo 
and  the  second  president  of  the  Bepublic  of  Texas,  lived 
in  Columbus,  where  he  founded  the  <aty  's  first  newspaper. 
Here,  too  lived  James  W.  Fannin,  who  went  from  Colam- 
'  bus  to  Texas  to  achieve  a  martyr's  hialo  of  immortality  in 
the  brutal  massacre  of  Qoliad. 

Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt — perhaps  the  most  versatile 
man  of  his  day  In  (Georgia — established  his  home  in  Co- 
lumbus where  he  held  bhe  first  session  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  newly  created  diattahooctee  circuit.  He  be- 
came a  United  States  S^iator,  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  State  militia.  Whether 
as  an  advocate  before  the  jury  or  as  an  orator  on  the  poli- 
tical hnstings,  he  was  unexcelled  in  emotional  power.  He 
died  in  Oolumbus  in  1855. 

His  gallant  son,  Colonel  Peyton  H.  Colquitt,  who  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
went  from  Columbus  to  the  front. 

Henry  W.  Hilliard,  an  orator,  who  frequently  cross- 
ed swords  with  Yancey  on  the  hustings  in  Alaibama,  an 
author  of  note,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  diplomat, 
lived  at  one  time  iu  Columbus,  where  he  edited  the 
Enquirer. 


Here  the  renowned  novelist,  Aogusta  Evans  Wilson, 
spent  her  girlhood  days. 

Theodore  0  'Hara,  the  famous  bard  of  Kentucky,  who 
wrote  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  one  of  the  noblest 
elegies  in  our  language,  settled  in  Oolumbus  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  where  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
But  he  was  wholly  unfitted  by  temperament  for  business 
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life;  and  retiring  to  a  plantation  on  the  Alabama  side  of 
the  river,  he  died  there,  on  June  7,  1867,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eiglit.  Mr.  O'Hara  waa  buried  m  Linnwood  Ceme- 
tery, at  Colnmbns;  but  in  1874  his  ashes  were  reinterred 
wlUi  military  honors,  at  Frankfort,  in  hia  native  State. 
He  ale«ps  at  the  base  of  the  great  battle  m'onument  wliioli 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  lifted  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Mexican  "War.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  formal  en- 
tombment in  Kentucky's  soil  of  the  ashes  of  these  fallen 
braves  that  O'Hara's  immortal  hymn  was  sung.  Today 
there  is  not  a  Federal  cemetery  in  which  the  stanzas  of 
this  unrivaled  master-piece — written  by  one  who  wore 
flie  gray  uniform — cannot  be  found,  emblazoned  upon 
iron  tablets. 


Hines  Holt,  a  member  of  Congress  before  the  war.  and 
a  lawyer  of  note,  lived  in  Oolumlbns.  He  was  a  kinsman 
of  the  Colquitts. 

United  States  Senator  Alfred  Iverson  lived  bere  at 
one  time.  This  was  also  for  years  the  bome  of  his  gallant 
son,  wlio  'bore  the  same  name.  ■  Both  of  the  Iversons 
served  the  Confederacy  as  Brigadier- Generals. 

Judge  Eli  S.  Shorter,  one  of  the*  ablest  of  ante-bellum 
jurists,  lived  here. 

Seaborn  Jones,  coming  from  Milledgeville  to  Colnm- 
bns, in  1827,  when  the  town  was  first  located,  became  at 
once  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Bar.  He  also  represent- 
ed the  State  in  Congress.  Colonel  John  A.  Jones,  his 
only  son,  fell  mortally  wounded,  on  Little  Round  Top,  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

On  the  same  field  perished  another  heroic  son  of 
Columbus — General  Paul  J.  Semmes. 

Here  lived  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Soutli's  war 
poets — Dr.  F.  O.  Ticknor.  His  "Virginians  of  the  Val- 
ley" and  his  "Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee"  are  world-re- 
nowned lyrics. 
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Tbomas  Floumoy  Foster,  after  serving  *  period  In 
Congress,  removed  from  Greensboro  to  Columbas,  from 
which  place  Mb  fellow-citizens  again  returned  him  to  the 
halls  of  national  legislation.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the 
great  Mettiodist  Bishop,  George  Foster  Pierce. 


Colonel  Absalom  H.  Ohappell  also  lived  here.  He  was 
a  distinguished  jurist,  who  represented  the  State  in  Con- 
gress and  wrote  "Miscellanies  of  Georgia,"  a  work  of 
rare  value  which  is  now  out  of  print.  Colonel  Chappell 
married  Loretta,  a  sister  of  General  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar. 
His  son.  Dr.  J.  Harris  Chappell,  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  ColleRe,  at  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  L.  Benning,  whose  gallant ry 
in  battle  earned  for  him  tihe  sobriquet  of  "Old  Kodt." 
lived  in  Columbus,  where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  local 
Bar.  Be  became  after  the  war  an  oecuipant  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  Georgia. 

To  the  State's  highest  court  of  appeal,  Columbus  bn- 
contributed  three  other,  distinguished  members — Martin 
J.  Crawford,  who  succeeded  Judge  Bleckley,  in  1880: 
Mark  H.  Blandford,  who  succeeded  Judpe  Crawford,  in 
1883;  and  William  A'.  Little. 

Samuel  Spencer,  the  first  president  of  the  Southern 
Railway  system  was  born  and  reared  in  Columbus;  and 
here  he  married  a  daughter  of  General  Benning. 

Major  Raphael  J.  Moses,  who  executed  the  last  order 
of  the  Confederate  government,  lived  at  Esquiline  Hilt, 
near  Columbus.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  peach-grow- 
ers of  Georgia,  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  an  orator  of 
note.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  in  Bnis- 
sels,  Belgium,  at  ihe  age  of  eighty-two. 


The   Straus   brothers,    Nathan,   Isidor,   and   Oscar. 
famons  in  the  business  world  of  New  York,  came  to  Col- 
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before  removing  fioally  to  tbe  metropolis.  Oscar  Straus 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Boosevelt.  He  also  represented  tiie  United 
States  government,  nnder  three  administrations,  at  the 
oourt  of  Consteaiftinople. 

George  Poster  Peabody,  the  famous  New  York  banker 
and  railway  magnate,  was  born  in  Columbus;  and  here 
his  boyhood  days  were  spent. 

Three  of  the  ablest  Speakers  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  since  the  war  have  come  from  Colum- 
bus: Louis  F.  Garrard  and  the  two  Littles,  "William  A. 
and  John  D.,  father  and  son.  Judge  Little  was  succes- 
sively, Attorney-General  of  Georgia,  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  tJnited  States  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia- 

Gfovemor  James  M.  Smitii  was  a  resident  of  Colum- 
bus when  he  was  called  to  the  ohair  of  State  in  1872;  and 
here,  too,  lived  Provisional  Governor  James  Johnson. 

Marehall  J.  "Wellborn,  an  ante-bellum  Congressman,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  jurist,  lived  in  Columbus 
until  an  old  imm,  when  he  removed  to  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Thomas  Goulding,  the  first  native  bom  Presby^ 
terian  preacher  in  Georgia,  occupied  for  years  the  pulpit 
of  the  I^rst  Presbyterian  ohuroh  in  Columbus,  It  was  his 
son.  Dr.  P.  E,  Goulding,  who  wrote  "The  Young  Maroon- 
era."  Colmmbus  was  also  the  home  of  Dr.  Tjovick  Pierce 
and  of  Dr.  Jesse  Boring,  the  former  of  whom  was  called 
the  "Nestor"  and  the  latter  the  "Salvator  Rosa"  of 
Methodism. 

Here,  too,  lived  Thomas  "W.  Grimes,  who  represented 
the  Columbus  district  in  Congress,  from  1886  to  1890  and 
Porter  Ingram,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  at 
Bifshmond. 


But  no  list  of  the  distinguished  residents  of  Oolum- 
bns  will  be  complete  which  fails  to  include  "WiUiam  H. 
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Young  who  was  perhaps  the  fiirst  man  in  the  South  to 
engage  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  ootton.  He 
organized  in  1855  tiie  old  Eagle  mills,  tlius  realizing  a 
dream  which  came  to  him  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
'before,  when  he  visited  this  region  as  a  lad  and  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  splendid  water  power 
of  Coweta  Falls.  With  a  genius  for  organization  little 
short  of  Napoleonic,  Mr.  Young  originated  the  G*or;^ 
Home  Insurance  Company  and  became  the  president  of 
the  Oolmnbns  Bank.  The  war  laid  everything  in  waste. 
But  in  1865  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  plant  Mr.  Young  be- 
gan to  revive  the  Eagle  mills,  and  borrowing  the  sug- 
gestive idea  of  the  Phoenix  in  rising  from  the  flames,  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  establishment  to  the  Eagle  and 
Phoenix  mills,  by  which  name  this  colossal  plant  is  still 
known.  As  early  as  1876  there  were  three  separate  mills 
owned  by  the  company.  Both  cobt-on  and  woolen  goods 
were  manufactured.  The  establishment  is  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  Southern  States;  and,  from  first  to  last, 
under  tiie  management  of  Mr.  Young,  the  business  yielded 
the  handsome  sum  of  $1,775,820  iu  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. It  was  in  the  capacity  of  credit  xnan  and  treas- 
urer of  this  gigantic  establishment  that  G.  Ounby  Jordan 
one  of  the  foremost  industrial  captains  of  the  State,  de- 
veloped his  masterful  resources  as  a  financier. 


Created  by  LeglBlBtive  Act,  December  24,  ISSl,  from  parts  of  tour 
couotlai:  Baldwin,  Henry,  Jasper  and  Walton.  Named  for  Serjeant  John 
Newton,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who.  In  aaeoclatlon  with  the  BBllaBt 
Jasper,  made  a  famouB  re-capture  of  prisoners,  by  a  bold  surprise  mcist 
happily  executed.  CoTlnifton,  the  county-seat,  named  for  Oea.  Leonard 
Covington,  a  soldier  of  the  ReTolutlon. 

Emory  College  at     Two  miles  north  of  the  town  of  C'ov- 

Oxford.  ington  is  the  little  village  of  Oxford, 

reached  by  a  trolley  line  which  meets 

the  Georgia  Railroad  at  Covington,  from  which  point 
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it  speedily  transports  the  visitor  to  the  broad  campus 
grounds  of  the  great  school  of  learning  which  is  here 
maintained  by  Georgia  Methodists.  It  is  called  Emory 
Oollege  in  honor  of  Bi^op  John  Emory,  wbile  the  village 
is  named  for  the  alma  mater  of  the  illustrious  founder  of 
Methodism.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  this  famous  school  at  Oxford  possess  an 
exceptional  interest.  Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  a  patriarch  of 
the  church,  telle  the  story  thus.  Says  be:  "Dr.  Olin,  who 
married  a  Georgia  lady  and  whose  property  interests 
were  in  Georgia,  was  chosen  president  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  in  Virginia,  and  was  anadons  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  various  Southern  conferences.  He  ac- 
cordingly asked  the  Methodists  of  Geor^a  to  endow  a 
chair  in  the  college  with  $10,000  and  to  patronize  the 
institution,  giving  them  some  special  privileges  in  return. 
The  conferaico  consented  to  accept  this  offer  and  decided, 
in  addition,  to  establish  a  high  school  in  Georgia  on  the 
manual  labor  plan,  so  popular  at  the  time.  The  latter 
was  located  at  Covington.  It  was  not  productive  of  the 
best  results,  however,  to  conduct  a  high  school  and  a 
farm  at  the  same  time,  and  the  conference,  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Ignntias  A,,  Few,  in  1836,  decided  to 
establish  a  college.  For  this  purpose  a  charter  was 
granted  and  a  site  for  the  proposed  institution  was 
selected  about  two  miles  from  the  manual  school.  One 
thousand  four  hundred  acres  of  land  were  bought,  a  vil- 
lage laid  out,  and,  in  1837,  the  oomor-stone  of  Emory  Col- 
lege was  laid." 


Dr.  Few  was  the  first  president.  Under  biin,  the  col- 
lege was  opened,  in  1839,  and  two  years  later  were  held 
the  first  exercises  of  graduation.  Judge  Augustus  B. 
Longstreet,  the  famous  author  of  "Georgia  Scenes,"  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Few.  He  was  formerly  an  eminent  jurist,  but 
relinquished  the  law  to  enter  the  pulpit.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  an  editor  of  note.    On  leaving  Emory,  he  became 
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the  president  of  the  University  of  Misaiasippi.  Dr. 
(Jeor^e  F.  Pierce,  the  great  orator  of  Methodism,  came 
next.  But  he  was  soon  elected  Bishop.  Dr.  Alexander 
Means,  the  distinguished  profeasor  of  Natnral  S<aence, 
auoceeded  him.  Fifty  years  in  adrance  of  hia  day.  Dr. 
Meana  predicted  the  motor  ear  and  the  electric  light.  He 
waa  snoceeded  after  a  year  by  Dr.  James  B.  Thomas,  who 
was  president  when  the  war  oommenced.  The  college 
was  suspended  during  the  greater  part  of  thia  period  and 
the  buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes  under  the  Con- 
federate goTemment.-  The  close  of  the  war  found  the 
institution  wifeoijt-endowment  and  the  people  of  the 
South  impoverished,'  -  But  Bishop  Pierce  took  the  field, 
made  an  earn,$st  plea  on  behalf  of  the  college  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  fires-  alive  until  prosperity  began  to 
return.  With  ;th©,  aid  of  Bishop  Pierce's  Endowment 
Society,  supplemented  by  the  zeal  of  a  devoted  corps  of 
professors,  the. -odftege  b^an  to  revive.  New  buildings 
were  erected,  ne\?  stadeBte  were  enrolled,  and  an  era  of 
splendid  growth  fra^  inaugurated.  Dr.  Luther  M.  Smith 
was  the  president  under  whom  the  institution  was  firmly 
re-established.  :  He  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas, 
who  was  calle<J  to  a  college  in  Cfalifomia. 

Next  came  Dr.  -0.  L.  Smith,  but  he  resigned  to  take  a 
professorship,'  and  Dr.  Atticas  O.  Haygood  succeeded 
him.  It  was  during  the  administration  of  this  great 
apostle  of  learning  that  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  a  wealthy 
banker  of  New  York,  attracted  by  some  of  the  broad  views 
of  the  new  president,  gave  to  the  institution  the  munifi- 
cent sran  of  $150,000.  "With  a  part  of  thia  gift,  Seney 
Hall  was  erected.  The  remainder  was  applied  to  the  per- 
manent endowment  fund.  Bishop  Haygood  resigned  to 
administer  the  Slater  educational  legacy  and  was  after- 
wards chosen  bishop.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  I.  S. 
Hopkins,  who  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Geor- 
gia School  of  Technology,  an  institution  which  was 
meaanrably  the  outgrowth  of  ihis  own  experiments  at 
Oxford.    Dr.  Warren  A.  Candler  was  next  called  to  tfci: 
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execoKve  chair.  Under  him,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was 
added  to  the  permanent  endowment  fund.  Of  this 
amount,  Mr.  W.  P.  Patillo,  of  Atlanta,  subscribed  $25,000. 
The  handsome  new  library  building,  in  honor  of  the  presi- 
dent, was  christened  "Candler  Hall."  On  being  elevated 
to  the  episcopal  bench,  Dr.  Candler  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
G.  B.  Dowman,  and  he  in  turn  by  Dr.  James  j3.  Dickey, 
the  present  head  of  tiie  institution.  Since  the  inoumbeney 
of  Dr.  Dickey  began,  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college 
has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  roll  of  attpndance  con- 
siderably length^ied. 

There  are  few  institutions  in  the  country  which  sur- 
pass Emory  in  the  standards  of  scholarship?.  The  dis- 
cipline is  strict  and  the  moral  atmosphere  pure  and  whole, 
some.  The  library  of  the  college  conlains  somethinj? 
over  25,000  volumes,  including  a  number  of  rare  folios. 
Three  presidents  of  Emory  have  succeeded  to  the  episco- 
pal honors,  Drs.  George  F.  Pierce,  Atticus  G.  Haygood, 
and  "Warren  A.  Candler.  Without  an  exception  the  presi- 
dents have  been  preachers.  Bishop  Candler  and  Dr. 
Dickey  are  both  kinsmen  of  the  first  president,  Dr.  Ig- 
natius A.  Few.  Connected  with  the  college,  there  is  an 
excellent  school  of  law,  of  w'hich  Judge  Capers  Dickson 
is  the  dean.  Besides,  there  is  also  a  department  of  Peda- 
gogics. The  cabinet  of  minerals  at  Emory  is  one  of  the 
moat  unique  collections  of  this  character  to  be  found  in 
theSonth.  It  contains  a  number  of  rare  speeiments  which 
oannot  be  duplicated.  The  college  at  Oxford  is  the  joint 
property  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida  conferences  of  the 
M.  B.  Church,  South. 


Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  the  first  presi- 

Few:    His  Monu-     dent  of  Emory  College,  is  buried  on 
ment  on  the  the  heights  of  the  Oconee  River,  at 

College  Campus.        Athens,  Ga.,  but  in  commemoration 
of  his  services  to  Christian  culture 
there  stands  upon  the  campus  at  Oxford  a  substantial 
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monument  on  which  is  chiseled  the  following  inscriptioi 
to  the  distinguished  founder : 


"I.  A,  Few,  founder  and  flrst  president  of  Emorjr 
College.  Elected  Daeember  S,  1S37.  Entered  npon  bis 
duties,  September  10,  1S38.  Reaigned  Jnl^  17,  1838. 
'MemorU  prodenda  liberie  noetris'." 

"In  e&Tly  life  an  Infldel,  he  became  «  Chrietian  fraii 
conviction  and  for  tnviy  yeerg  of  deep  affliction 
walked  by  faith  in  the  sen  of  God."  etc. 


On  the  north  side,  the  two  literary  societies  of  Oxford, 
the  Few  and  the  Phi  Oamma,  have  placed  an  appropriate 
inscription  to  the  founder  of  both  organizations. 

On  the  east  side,  the  Masons  have  placed  the  following 
epitome  of  his  career : 


"The  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  erects  this 
in  token  of  high  regard  for  a  deceased  brother,  Ignatius 
A.  Few,  who  departed  this  life  in  Athens,  Qa.,  Nov- 
ember 2B,  1645,  aged  56  years  T  months,  and  IT  dajs. 
He  was  born  April  11,  1789,  in  Columbia  County,  then 
the  county  of  Ridhmond,  in  this  State. 

"As  a  Mason  he  possessed  ail  those  noble  traits  of 
character  which  constitute  the  worthy  brother  of  this 
ancient  and  honorable  order.  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  he  exemplified  the  beautiful  description  of  the 

"his  theme  divine 
His  office  sacred,  hie  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  spoke  ont 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispered  peace." 
"As  a  patron  of  education  and  learning  his  comple- 
ment  is   seen    in    the   building   whioh    this   monument 

"As  a  patriot  he  was  among  the  first  on  the  battle- 
field at  hi*  country's  call,  in  the  war  of  1812,  from 
which  be  returned  to  honor  his  country  as  a  private 
citizen."  etc. 
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Dr.  Pew  was  the  youngest  son  of  Captain  Ignatius 
Pew,  an  officer  of  the  Revolntion.  He  was  also  a  nephew 
of  the  two  patriots,  Benjamin  and  William  Pew,  and  of 
the  first  martyr  to  the  canse  of  liberty,  in  North  Carolina, 
James  Pew,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  famous  up- 
rise at  Alamance.  Because  of  his  zeal  for  independenre, 
James  Pew  suffered  an  ignominous  death,  in  1771,  at  tlie 
hands  of  the  loyalists.  Colonel  William  Oandler,  an  early 
colonial  pioneer  of  Georgia,  was  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Pew.  As  stated, above,  the  future  founder 
of  Emory  College  was  at  one  time  an  infidel.  It  was  by 
contact  with  pious  Methodist  itinerants,  in  liis  father'.s 
home  that  he  was  eventually  converted,  to  become  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  faith. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  tlie  original  set- 
tlers of  Newton  were:  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Saunders,  Dr.  Conyers,  Dr.  Bates,  Cary  Wood,  Judge 
Sims,  Moses  Milton,  Isaac  P.  Henderson,  Daniel  P.  Kelly, 
Henry  Talley,  Rev,  Mr.  CoUey,  and  George  Cunningham. 


To  the  foregoing  list  some  few  additions  may  be  made. 
Elijah  Ragsdale,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  soldier  of  tlie 
Revolution,  was  an  early  comer  into  Newton.  The  list 
should  also  include:  Stewart  Mct^ord  and  Thomas  Ander- 
son, both  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812;  Alfred  Livingston, 
father  of  the  noted  Congressman;  Silas  H.  Starr,  for 
whom  the  town  of  Starrsville  was  named;  John  Thoiii))- 
son,  Robert  L.  Hayes,  James  B.  Zachary,  William  J. 
Wright,  Leroy  Willson,  Richard  Ployd,  Joel  Broadnax, 
and  a  number  of  others,  Joseph  Lane,  whose  dauglitor, 
NaJicy,  married  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  was  also  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Newton;  and  Pannedus  Reynolds, 
Aong  an   influential   resident   of   the   coun'ty,   must  be 
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listed  among  the  pioneers.  Two  distinguished  citizens  of 
Atlanta,  Colonel  Robert  P.  Maddox  and  Dr.  James  F. 
Alexander,  married  daughters  of  the  latter. 


On  April  15,  1822,  the  first  session  of  the  Superior 
Court  was  held  at  Covington.  The  following  pioneer  citi- 
zens were  sworn  as  Grand  Jurors:  Solomon  Graves,  L. 
Dunn,  W.  Whatley,  C.  A.  Carter,  R.  Q.  Lane,  H.  Jones, 
James  Johnson,  William  Jackson,  Thomas  Jones,  John 
Storks,  S.  D.  Echols,  William  Fannin,  F.  H.  Trammell, 
Junius  Bloodworth,  H.  Lane,  David  Hodge,  "Robert 
Leake,,  John  Stephens,  G.  B.  Turner,  George  Cunning- 
ham, John  F.  Piper,  and  James  Hodge,  Sr. 


Oliver  Porter,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  is  buried 
in  Newton.  His  home  for  many  years  was  in  Greene. 
There  were  a  number  of  patriots  living  in  this  eounty 
who  were  granted  Federal  pensions  for  Revolutionary 
.serviws.  Among  them,  Elijah  Swann,  a  private,  in  1839; 
Richmond  Terrell,  a  corporal,  in  1847;  l^omas  A.  Walker 
a  bugler,  in  1847 ;  John  Mabry,  a  private,  in  1847 ;  and 
James  Dick,  a  corporal,  in  1848.  Pressley  Thornton,  a 
corporal,  who  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  as  early  as 
1795,  afterwards  became  a  re^dent  of  Newton.  Rich- 
mond Terrell  was  a  survivor  of  King's  Mountain. 


Newton's  Distin-  Colonel  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  for 
guished  Residents,  twenty  years  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  a  life-long  resident  of  Newton. 
When  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  was  one  of  the  most  effective  members  of  the 
Georgia  delegation.     For  this  reason  altbon^  he  be- 
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longed  to  one  of  the  rural  counties  of  the  district,  he  re- 
ceived in  each  of  his  campaigns  the  most  cordial  support 
of  the  Atlanta  precincts,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  was  frequently  opposed  hy  local  candidates.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  for  Atlanta  the  new 
million  dollar  post-office  building  and  the  great  Federal 
prison.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Venezuelan  policy,  and  by  special  invitation  was  after- 
wards an  honored  guest  of  the  South  American  republic. 
His  father,  Alfred  Livingston,  reached  the  phenomenal 
age  of  ninety-eight  years.  The  son  bade  fair  to  reach  the 
same  age,  but  his  defeat  for  Congress,  in  1910,  doubtless 
hastened  the  end.  His  death  occurred  in  Washington,  0, 
C,  at  the  age  of  eighty;  and  he  was  buried  at  his  homo 
place  near  King's.  Colonel  Livingston  came  of  vigorous 
Scotch-Irish  stock;  and  like  his  father  before  him  was 
for  years  an  elder  in  the  little  Presbyterian  church  where 
he  worshiped.  On  entering  Congress,  he  was  scarcely 
known  outside  of  the  Georgia  delegation,  but  he  became 
in  time  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  not  an  orator,  hut  a  man  of  sound  business 
sagacity,  a  tireless  worker,  and  a  consumate  master  of 
the  science  of  politics. 


Justice  Lamar,  after  graduating  from  Emory  College, 
located  temporarily  in  the  town  of  Covington  for  the 
practice  of  law.  He  also  represented  tlie  county  for  one 
term  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1847,  he  married  Vir- 
giiiia,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Longstreet,  and  when  the 
latter  became  president  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
he  decided  to  join  his  father-in-law,  with  the  result  that 
next  to  Jefferson  Davis  lie  became  the  most  illustrious 
son  of  his  adopted  State.  Brigadier-Genernl  Edward  L. 
Thomas  was  for  many  years  a  planter  in  Newton,  Two 
other  brigade  commanders  of  the  Confederacy  lived  here : 
Bobert  J.  Henderson  and  James  P.  Simins.    Identified  in 
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an  educational  way  with  the  famous  school  at  Oxford 
have  been  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  land, 
among  them :  Bishop  Atticns  G.  Heygood,  Bishop  George 
P.  Pierce,  Bishop  "Warren  A.  Candler,  Dr.  Ignatius  A. 
Few,  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Means,  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hopkins,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Oxford  was  also  for  many  years  the 
home  of  Bishop  James  O.  Andrews,  and  here  be  lies 
buried. 


Created  by  LesIsUtlvo  Act,  February  lb,  is;5.  trom  Clarke  County, 
Named  tor  the  river  which  bounds  It  on  the  esal,  a  term  ot  Cherokee  Indian 
orlKln,  Watklnsvllle,  the  county-seat,  named  (or  Hon.  Robert  Watkln*,  of 
AuKusta,  Oa.,  a  noted  awyer  and  one  or  the  compilers  at  the  earliest  Dlsest 
ot  GeorfflB  Laws. 

Original  Settlers.    See  Clarke,  from  which  county  Oconee 
was  formed ;  also  Jackson,  the  parent 
county  of  both. 


The  following  early  pioneers  may  be  added  to  the 
list:  John  Thrasher,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution;  Isaac 
Thrasher,  his  son;  John  Calvin  Johnson,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina;  Philip  Tigner,  and  Edmond  Elder. 
John  Thrasher  eame  to  Georgia  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  locating  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Watkinsville.  He  married  Sarah  Barton, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  Judge  Barton  E.  Thrasher. 
David  Elder,  a  patriot  of  '7fe,  is  buried  on  the  old  Elder 
plantation.  On  the  list  of  Revolutionary  veterans  there 
is  also  a  Mr.  Bishop  who  is  buried  somewhere  in  Oconee. 
The  town  of  Bishop  is  named  for  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  and  his  grave  is  doubtless  in  this  neighborhood. 
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Craa-ted  by  LeclBlatlve  Act,  December  19.  1TS3,  from  Wilkes  Uounly. 
Named  tor  Ibe  Ulustrloua  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia — General  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe.  I/extuston,  the  county-sent,  named  tor  the  historic 
town  ol  HasBachnsetta,  <ki  tbe  commons  of  which  occurred  the  famoua 
battle  of  the  American  Revolution.  When  organized  Oslethorpe  embraced 
parts  or  thre«  other  counties:    Madison,  Taliaferro,  and  Clarke. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe's 

Epitaph  in  Cranham 

Church.  Voliune  II. 


Cherokee  Comer.  Cherokee  Corner,  a  famous  locality  in 
Oglethorpe,  was  so  called  beeanse  at 
this  point  the  boundary  line  between  the  Cherokees  and 
the  Creeks  formed  an  angle,  from  which  it  was  conven- 
ient to  reckon  distances.  The  exa^t  spot  was  marked  orig- 
inally by  an  old  tree  which  retained  for  more  than  a 
century  the  indentations  made  by  the  surveyors.  It  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  Uie  year  1773,  when  the  territory 
embraced  within  the  original  limits  of  Wilkes  was  first 
acquired  by  Governor  Wright  from  the  Indians.  There 
is  here  located  one  of  the  oldest  Methodist  churches  in 
Upper  Georpa.  Bishop  Asbury  preached  in  this  neigh- 
borhood soon  flfter  the  country  was  opened. 


Mell's  Kingdom.  Chancellor  Mell,  during  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  State  University,  at 
Athens,  served  a  chnrch  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
the  lower  part  of  Oglethorpe;  and  to  the  people  of  this 
section  the  good  Chancellor  became  such  an  oracle  of 
wisdom  that  the  whole  area  of  countr>-  for  miles  around 
was  called  after  him  "Mell's  Kingdom." 


Woodlawn:  The 

Home  of  Wm.  H. 

Crawford.  Page  197. 
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Where  Two  Noted 

Georgians  Sleep.  Volnme  II. 


Upper  Georgia's  One    of    Georgia's    most    historic 

Oldest  Presbyterian  _  land-marks  is  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church.  Church  at  Lezingtoo,  in  the  sacred 

precincts  of  which  repose  two  illus- 
trious Georgians :  George  E.  Gilmer  and  Stephen  Upson. 
It  was  organized  in  1785,  two  years  after  the  Revolution, 
by  a  noted  pioneer  evangelist,  the  Reverend  John  New- 
ton; and,  tmless  an  exception  be  made  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  church,  of  Savannah — never  in  organic  con- 
nection with  other  relipous  bodies  of  this  faith — it  is 
probaibly  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  Synod  of 
Geoi^a."  At  Darien  there  was  a  church  prior  to  ttus 
time;  but  it  suffered  complete  extinction  during  the 
Spanish  wars.  At  Midway  there  was  a  center  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  but  the  church  at  this  place  Was  organized 
upon  Congregational  lines.  The  name  by  which  the 
church  at  Lesington  was  first  known  was  BeUi-salem;  and 
at  the  the  time  of  organization  it  was  located  some  two 
miles  ^stant  from  the  present  site.  Mr.  Newton,  who 
was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  preach  the  gospel 
on  the  frontier  belt  of  Georgia,  served  the  Church  as  pas- 
tor for  twelve  years.  When  be  died,  in  1797,  he  was  buried 
in  the  old  church-yard ;  but,  one  hundred  years  later,  in 
1897,  his  body  was  taken  up  and  re-interred  in  the  Pres- 
byterian cemetery,  at  Lexington.  Mr.  George  C.  Smith, 
the  present  clerk  of  the  session,  assisted  Mr.  Newton's 
grandson  in  accomplishing  this  removal.  The  original 
agreemait  between  pastor  and  people,  executed  in  1785 
when  Mr.  Newton  first  took  charge,  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  church.  The  munificienut  salary  which  the 
pastor  was  to  receive,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  con- 
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tract,  was  fixed  at  fifty  pounds  and  twenty  shillings  per 
anntim. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  custodian  of  a  precious  keep-sake  in 
the  nature  of  a  little  book,  containing  the  texts  from 
which  this  pioneer  divine  preached  while  pastor  of  Beth- 
salem  church,  from  1785  to  1797;  and  he  also  treasures 
a  record  of  baptisms,  to  which  great  value  attaches. 
Both  of  these  gemiine  relics  of  the  early  days  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  Upper  Georgia  were  sent,  through  Mr.  C.  A. 
Rowland,  of  Athens,  to  the  Jamestown  Centennial  Expo- 
sition, where  they  attracted  much  interest 

It  was  at  Lexington,  in  1828,  that  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  now  located  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
was  first  established,  and  the  house  in  which  this  famons 
school  of  the  prophets  was  organized  was  stUl  standing 
in  1912 — after  the  lapse  of  eighty-four  years.  There  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  work  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ordained  in  Georgia 
was  the  Reverend  John  Springer,  whose  ordination 
occurred  in  Wilkes,  under  the  famous  poplar.  The  ap- 
parent contradiction  may  be  easily  explained.  Mr.  New- 
ton preceded  the  latter  into  Georgia  by  at  least  six  years ; 
bnt  he  was  already  an  ordained  minister  when  he  entered 
the  State,  while  Mr.  Springer  was  not  until  the  dramatic 
scene  in  which  he  figured  in  1791  occurred. 


Shaking  Rock.  Some  half  a  mile  from  Lexington  op  land 
which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Governor 
George  R.  Gilmer,  there  is  a  curiosity  of  nature  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock  so  delicately  poised  and  so 
pecnliarlj  shaped  that  it  possesses  a  certain  vibratory 
motion  which  can  readily  be  observed.  In  former  times 
a  child,  by  merely  touching  his  finger-tips  to  the  roek, 
could  make  the  immense  boulder  perform  strange  feats 
of  magic.  But  greater  muscular  force  is  required  at  the 
present  day  to  produce  these  results.  The  supposition  is 
that  the  point  of  oscillation  has  become  gradually  blunted 
or  has  by  slow  degrees  sunk  deeper  into  the  ground. 
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ShakinfT  Rook  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  a  chasm 
which  has  a  sheer  drop  of  over  100  feet  known  as  Lover's 
Leap.  The  legend  which  attaches  to  this  weirdly  beauti- 
ful spot  is  that  many  years  ago  an  Indian  maiden  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Cherokees  was  wooed  and  won  by  a 
pale-face  invader.  The  girl's  father,  who  was  a  great 
chieftain  and  a  mighty  warrior,  determined  to  make  an 
end  of  the  matter.  So.  one  day,  he  secreted  himself  be- 
hind Shaking  Rock,  which  was  the  trys ting- place  of  the 
happy  pair.  When  the  lovers  came  liither  as  usual  to 
whisper  soft  words  of  endearment,  the  old  father  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  made  his  presence  known.  In 
speechless  terror,  the  girl  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  lover.  They  stood  on  the  iwrilous  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and,  as  the  infuriated  old  Indian  advanced  another  step 
toward  them,  they  leaped  into  the  abysmal  depths  and 
were  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  below. 

Numbers  of  people  annually  visit  the  spot  where  this 
romantic  incident  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  occurred; 
but  whatever  may  be  tlic  truth  in  regard  to  the  legend 
there  is  no  room  for  skepticism  concerning  the  natural 
phenomenon  which  is  here  presented.  The  wonderfnl 
formation  speaks  for  itself.  It  has  been  estimated  by  an 
expert  that  the  rock  weighs  27  tons.  The  measurements 
are  as  follows:  length  18  feet,  width  10  feet,  height  five 
feet.  Shaking  Rock  is  located  on  property  today  owned 
hy  Dr.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Lexington. 


Original  Settlers.  In  1784,  a  colony  of  Virginians,  under 
the  famous  George  Mathews,  came  to 
this  State  and  settled  upon  the  Broad  River,  in  what  was 
originally  the  county  of  Wilkes;  but  when  from  this 
mother  of  counties  in  Upper  Georgia  was  formed  the  new 
county  of  Oglethorpe,  a  large  percentage  of  the  settlers 
found  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  line  thus  drawn. 
According  to  Governor  Gilmer,'  who  sprang  from  this 
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pioneer  stock,  the  first  comers  into  Oglethorpe,  by  virtue 
of  this  partition  of  territory,  were  as  follows;  George 
■Mathews,  Reuben  Jordan,  Thomas  M.  Gilmer,  John 
Gilmer,  James  McGee,  Joel  Bamett,  John  Bradley,  Jona- 
than Davenport,  William  Harvie,  John  Marks,  James 
Marks,  Frank  Meriwether,  Tam  McGhee,  Mitajah  M« 
Gehee,  James  Bradley,  and  a  number  of  others.  But  as 
soon  as  the  new  comity  was  organized  there  began  to 
pour  into  this  section  a  stream  of  settlers  from  other 
localities. 

Isaac  Meadow  was  likewise  among  the  new  arrivals. 
His  grandfather  came  from  England  to  Virginia  where 
he  founded  the  Meadow  family  in  America,  after  which 
he  settled  in  Georgia,  Both  of  the  parents  of  Isaac 
Meadow,  together  with  a  twin  brother,  were  killed  by  the 
Indians. 

George  and  John  Lumpkin — father  and  son — oame 
to  Oglethorpe  in  1784  and  settled  on  Long  Creek.  The 
Governor  and  the  Chief-Justice  were  sons  of  the  latter. 

The  Popes  were  also  early  settlers.  Middleton  Pope 
was  a  wealthy  planter,  who  lived  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Lexington.  He  married  Lucy  Lumpkin,  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  ;  and  from  this  union  sprang  a 
daughter  Sarah,  who  became  the  wife  of  David  C.  Barrow, 
Sr.  and  the  mother  of  two  distinguished  Georgians — 
Qiancellor  David  C  Barrow  and  United  States  Senator 
Middleton  Pope  Barrow. 

The  list  of  pioneer  settlers  in  Ogletliorpe  includes  also 
John  Hardeman,  the  father  of  Thomas  Hardeman,  Jr.,  a 
former  member  of  Congress  and  of  Robert  U.  Hardeman, 
a  former  State  Treasurer;  the  Reverend  John  Newton, 
who  organized  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  Upper 
Georgia;  Pleasant  Robertson,  Guy  Smith,  Richard  Col- 
bert, and  a  number  of  others.  Many  of  these  early  set- 
tlers were  veterans  of  the  Revolution.  John  and  William 
Andrews,  both  patriots  of  '76,  are  buried  somewhere  in 
Oglethorpe,  presumably  near  Lexington. 
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At  the  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  following  pioneer  citizens  qualified  as  Grand 
Jurors:  John  Lumpkin,  John  Marks,  Andrew  Bell, 
Charles  Hay,  Richard  Goldsby,  John  Garrett,  Robert 
Beavers,  Jeffrey  Early,  William  Patts,  Robert  MeOord, 
Joel  Hurt,  Jesse  Clay,  John  Collier,  Isaac  Collier,  John 
Shields,  Presley  Thornton,  Humphrey  Edmonson,  and 
James  Northington. 

Meson  Academy,  at  Lexington,  is  one  of  Georgia's 
educational  land-marks.  It  came  into  existence  when  the 
county  of  Oglethorpe  was  first  organized,  and  as  early  as 
ISIO  wias  a  widely  patronized  instituition,  in  whicli  the 
English  and  Latin  languages  were  taught.  The  great 
William  H.  Crawford  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 


Oglethorpe's  Noted  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there 
Reaidente.  was  brought  to  this  county  the  escut- 

cheon of  a  household  whose  repre- 
sentatives have  been  conspicuous  in  the  pulblio  life  of  this 
State  since  Georgia  has  been  a  commonwealth — the 
Lumpkin  8. 

Wilson  Lumpkin,  the  first  member  of  the  family  to 
achieve  note,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  Governor  of  Georgia.  He  was  also  an 
instrumental  factor  in  the  building  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad — a  far-aighted  man  of  affairs,  quick  to 
grasp  the  possibilities  of  the  iron  horse  as  a  motive  power 
of  civilization. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  was  Georgia's  great  C^ief- 
Juatice.  When  the  Supreme  Court  was  organized  in 
1845  he  was  called  to  preside  over  this  august  tribunal, 
in  association  with  Hiram  Warner  and  Eugene  A.  Nisbet; 
and  for  twenty-one  years  he  occupied  this  exalted  seat  of 
honor.  As  an  orator  he  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  melting  power  of  appeal. 
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His  distinguished  grandson  of  the  same  name  is  to- 
day an  occupant  of  the  Supreme  Bench. 

John  Henry  Lmnpkin  was  for  eight  years  a  member 
of  Congress.  He  was  also  a  jurist  of  note  and  a  candi- 
date for  (Jovemor  in  the  famous  convention  of  1857  when 
a  deadlock  gave  the  nomination  to  Joseph  E.  Brown. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  and  Wilson  Lmnpkin  removed 
from  Lexington  to  Athens ;  while  John  Henry  Lumpkin 
settled  for  the  practice  of  law  at  Borne. 

But  there  were  other  members  of  the  family  who  re- 
mained in  Oglethorpe ;  for  here  was  bom  Samuel  Lump- 
kin, ■who  likewise  rose  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
G«org^. 


The  great  "William  H.  Crawford,  a  native  of  Vir^nia, 
dame  from  Columbia  to  Oglethorpe  in  1799  and  settled  in 
the  town  of  Lexington.  He  established  his  country-.seat 
at  Woodlawn,  some  three  miles  distant,  where  his  grave 
is  still  to  be  seen;  and  the  locality  is  today  marked  by 
the  village  of  Crawford.  In  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent critics  this  distinguished  Georgian  was  the  great- 
est intellect  of  his  time.  He  was  minister  to  France  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  First  Empire,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  United  States  Senator,  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and,  except  for  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
mi^t  have  clutched  the  highest  office  in  the  nation's  gift. 

Hie  noted  son,  Dr.  Nathaniel  M.  Crawford,  a  Baptist 
theologian  and  scholar,  once  president  of  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, was  bom  at  Woodlawn. 

In  the  office  of  Mr.  Crawford,  a  Georgian  whose  name 
was  destined  to  become  iltnstrions,  began  the  practice  of 
law — Thomas  W.  Cobb.  He  became  a  jurist  of  note,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  a  United  States  Senator. 

Here,  too,  was  ibom  Joseph  Beckham  Cobb,  his  son, 
who  afterwards  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  be- 
came a  power  in  State  politics  and  a  noted  author.  He 
wrote  a  novel  entitled  i  ''Creole  Days,  or  the  siege  of  New 
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Orleans,"  besides  two  other  volmnes — "Leisure  Hours" 
and  "Mississippi  Scenes." 

Stephen  Upson,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Geor- 
gia at  a  time  when  Forsyth  and  Berrien  were  his  competi- 
tors for  the  laurels  of  eloquence  at  the  bar,  came  to  Geor- 
gia from  Connecticut,  and  settled  at  Lexington,  where  he 
lies  buried. 

Governor  George  Mathews,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion wlio  brought  a  colony  of  Virginians  to  the  State  in 
1784  and  who  afterwards  became  Governor,  lived  in  Ogle- 
thorpe for  a  number  of  years,  after  thie  part  of  the 
county  was  cut  off  from  Wilkes. 


George  R.  Gilmer,  one  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious 
sons,  who  was  twice  Gk>vemor  of  the  State,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  Congress,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
famous  Broad  River  settlement,  and  who  spent  his  last 
years  in  collecting  a  cabinet  of  rare  minerals,  was  a  iife^ 
long  resident  of  Oglethorpe.  He  sleeps  today  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  at  Lexington. 

The  noted  Dr.  William  H.  Felton  was  a  native  of 
Oglethorpe;  and  here  wa«  bom  the  great  financier  of 
Athens — Ferdinand  Phinizy,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  reputed  to  be  the  weaJtbiest  man  in  Georgia. 

Here  lived  the  Barrows;  and  at  the  old  family  home- 
stead not  far  frtjm  Lexington  was  bom  Middleton  Pope 
Barrow,  who  became  a  United  States  Senator  and  a  jurist 
and  David  Crenshaw  Barrow,  the  present  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Charles  Dougherty,  a  noted  ante-bellum  inrist  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Athens,  was  a  native  of  Ogle- 
thorpe. 

George  F.  Pratt,  a  dominant  factor  for  years  in  public 
affairs,  resided  at  Lexington,  where  he  died  at  the  patri- 
archal age  of  94. 

John  C.  Reed,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  a  lawyer 
of  distinction,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  standard 
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law-books,  lived  at  one  time  in  Oglethorpe.  One  of  the 
last  productions  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Reed  was  a 
history  of  liie  celebrated  Kn  Klux,  of  the  period  of  Re- 
conBtmctioD. 

Henry  E.  McCay,  a  distingnidied  jurist,  who  served 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  and  on  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Georgia,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chief-Justice 
Joseplji  Henry  Lumpkin. 

Here  lives  William  M.  Howard,  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
who  for  years  represented  this  district  in  Conijress  and 
who  upon  relinquishing  legislative  office,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  tariff  commission  by  President  Taft,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  here  lived  Judge 
Hamilton  McWhorter  until  his  removal  to  Athens. 


Six  counties  of  Georgia  have  been  named  for  resi- 
dents of  Oglethorpe— Lumpkin,  Crawford,  Cobb,  Upson, 
Dougherty,  and  Gilmer. 

Three  Govemora  have  come  from  this  county — Wilson 
Lumpkin,  George  R.  Gilmer,  and  George  Mathews;  four 
United  States  Senators — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Thomas  W. 
Cobb,  William  H.  Crawford  and  Pope  Barrow;  three 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georjpa — Joseph  Henry 
I/umpkin,  Samuel  Lumpkin,  and  Henry  K.  Mc'  ay ;  seven 
members  of  Congress — Wilson  Lumpkin,  John  H.  Lump- 
kin, Thomas  W.  Cobb,  William  H.  Crawford,  George  R, 
Gilmer,  William  H.  Felton  and  William  M.  Howard ;  two 
beads  of  universities — Nathaniel  M.  Crawford  and  David 
C  Barrow;  and  one  Chief  Justice,  Joseph  Henry  Lump- 
kin. 

But  the  list  will  not  be  complete  without  adding  there- 
to the  name  of  Georgia's  foremost  farmer — James  Mon- 
roe Smith. 

The  owner  of  twenty  thousand  fertile  acres  of  land  in 
the  Georgia  uplands,  from  which  he  gathers  annually 
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more  than  two  thoasand  bales  of  cotton,  in  addition  to 
other  enormous  crops,  this  prince  of  planters  is  the  owner 
of  an  estate  at  Smithsonia  more  regal  in  extent  than 
many  of  the  German  principalities  and  larger  than  some 
of  the  cantons  of  Switeerland. 


Created  by  LesislBtlve  Act,  December  i.  1832.  Irom  Cherohee  County, 
N&nied  Tor  John  Pauldlog.  one  o(  the  captors  of  Uajor  Andre,  whose  arrest 
led  to  the  conviction  or  Betiedlct  Arnold.  Dallas,  the  county-Beat,  named 
for  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  □(  FennBytvanla.  Vice  .President  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  admlnlHtratlon  of  James  K.   Polk. 

John  Paulding,  by  reason  of  his  part  in  the  dramatic 
capture  of  Major  Andre,  became  one  of  the  great 
popular  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  The  State  of  New 
York  made  him  the  gift  of  a  handsome  farm,  on  the  ont- 
skirte  of  the  town  of  Cortlandt.  Congress  granted  him 
an  annuity  for  life,  in  addition  to  a  silver  medal,  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  was  made  by  General  Washington,  in 
the  presence  of  the  American  army.  Soon  after  his  death, 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  reared  a  hand- 
some monument  over  his  grave,  bearing  this  inscription : 


"Here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Paulding, 
who  dieil  16th  February,  1S16,  in  00th  ye&r  of  bis  age. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  September,  17S0  accom- 
panietl  by  two  young  farmers  of  tbe  county  of  West- 
rhester,  whose  names  will  one  day  be  recorded  on  their 
own  deserved  monuments,  he  intercepted  the  British 
spy,  Andre.  Poor  himself,  he  disdained  to  acquire 
wpalfh  by  the  eacrifice  of  his  country  Rejocting  tbe 
temptation  of  great  rewards,  he  convoyed  the  prisoner 
lo  ihe  American  camp;  and  by  this  act  of  self-denial, 
the  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected,  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  baffled,  West  Point  and  America  saved,  and 
these  United  States,  now,  by  the  Grace  of  Ood,  free 
and    independent,   rescued    from    the    most    immineDt 
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Van  Wert,  the  original  county-site,  was  named 
for  a  oorapianion  of  John  Paulding,  who  sihared  with 
him  the  honor  of  capturing  Major  Alndre,  thereby 
exposing  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Subsequent  to 
the  removal  of  the  county-site  to  Dallas,  the  town  of  Van 
Wert  gradually  disappeared  until  today  its  location  is 
uncertain. 


The  Battle  of  New      Four  miles  north-east  of  Dallas  lies 
Hope  Qiurdi.  the  famous  battle-field  of  New  Hope 

Ohureh.  Here  one  of  the  most  stub- 
bom  fights  of  the  bloody  Atlanta  campaign  occurred  in 
tiie  late  spring  of  1864.  Saj-s  Prof.  Derry:*  "It  was  ascer- 
tained that  Sherman's  forces  had  crossed  the  Etowah  to 
the  Confederate  left  Johnston  marched  promptly  to 
meet  them  and  took  a  position  extending  from  Dallas  to 
the  railroad.  There  now  occurred  a  series  of  engage- 
ments between  portions  of  the  two  armies,  which  Johnston 
and  Sherman  agree  in  calling  the  Battle  of  New  Hope 
Church.  The  first  of  these  occurred  on  the  25th  of  May 
when  the  head  of  Hooker's  column  came  upon  Stewart's 
division  near  a  little  meeting  house  known  as  New  Hope 
Chnrdi.  Hooker  formed  his  division  in  parallel  lines  and 
promptly  attacked  but  his  vigorous  assault-s  resulted  in  a 
succession  of  bloody  repulses.  Two  days  later  Sherman 
sent  Howard  with  two  divisions  to  turn  Johnston's  right. 
Aft  Pickett's  Mill,  thinking  he  had  reached  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Confederate  line,  Howard  ordered  an  assault 
•  •  •  r£^^  charges  of  the  Federals  were  repulsed,  as  How- 
ard himself  says,  with  much  loss.  The  Confederates 
gathered  up  as  trophies  ]  ,200  small  amis.  The  acknow- 
ledged loss  to  Howard's  corps  at  Pickett's  Mill  was  1,500 
men.  Cleburne's  loss  was  400.  The  next  day  MePherson 
tried  to  withdraw  from  Dallas.  Buit  Bates'  division  of 
Hardie's  corps,  quickly  assailed  him  meeting  a  repulse  in 
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which  they  lost  about  700  men."  Sherman  in  his  official 
report  called  the  engagement  at  New  H'ope  Church  a 
"drawn  battle."  Nevertheless  he  was  thwarted  in  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  cut  off  Johnston's  suppUee. 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Paulding  were  :  Whitmael  A.  Adair, 
William  A.  Adair,  Mitchell  S.  Adair,  Thomas  Beynolds, 
George  Lafwrence,  Garnett  Gray,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Lewis 
M.  Matthews. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  pioneer  settlers  may  be  added 
a  few  other  names.  William  AJIgood  settled  in  Pauld- 
ing in  1833.  Two  sons,  William  O.  and  Charles  D.,  fell 
during  the  Civil  War ;  while  another  son.  Judge  E.  W.  Y. 
Allgood,  became  ordinary  of  the  county  and  served  in  the 
State  Senate.  Thomas  Clay,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
settled  in  what  was  then  Cobb,  afterwards  Paulding,  in 
1840.  His  father,  John  Clay,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812, 
reached  the  age  of  93  years.  Near  him,  at  the  same  time, 
settled  James  T.  Carter,  Sr.,  whose  father  Robert  Carter, 
was  likewise  a  veteran  of  the  second  war  with  England. 
The  latter  reached  the  age  of  105  years.  Geoi^  Law- 
rence, a  native  of  North  Cnrolina,  came  to  Paulding  in 
1837.  His  father,  John  Lawrence,  was  for  eight  years  a 
soldier  of  the  Eevolntioo.  Stacy  Cooper  settled  here  in 
1847.  He  witnessed  service  when  a  lad  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  list  of  early  settlers  includes  also;  Michael 
Austin,  Bailey  Bone,  James  Foote,  who  built  one  of  the 
earliest  taverns  at  Dallas;  Archibald  Holland,  Joseph 
Howell,  Andrew  McBrayer,  John  W.  Moon,  Henry  Lester, 
Joseph  G.  Blance,  S.  W.  Ragsdale,  and  John  Jones. 
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Crested  by  LeBlalatlvo  Act,  December  B,  1863,  from  Cherokee  and 
Gilmer.  Named  for  Qeneral  Andrew  Pickens,  of  the  Revolution,  the  field 
of  whose  mllllary  operations  Included  a.  large  part  <i(  Upper  Geortla,  He 
was  m  command  at  the  famous  battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  JaHper.  the  county- 
seat,  named  for  the  gallant  South  Carolinian.  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  who 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  while  aeakini:  to  rescue 
his  fallen  colors. 

Talking  Rock  was  an  Indian  settlement,  on  a  creek  of 
the  same  name,  famous  among  the  Clierokees.  It  was  so 
called  from  a  rock  somewhere  in  the  stream  below  the 
present  railroad  station.  Tlie  peculiar  echoes  proceeding 
from  thia  rock,  in  response  to  nny  shout  or  noise  made 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 
gested the  name.  There  is  also  a  local  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  the  Indians  held  important  council  meetings 
at  this  rock;  but  according  to  Mooney,  an  ethnologist  oi 
the  United  States  Government,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  against  this  derivation. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Cherokee  and  Gilmer,  from  which 
two  comities  Pickens  was  formed. 


Samuel  Tate,  a  pioneer  land  trader,  with  his  two  sons, 
Stephen  C.  and  William  Tate,  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Pickens.  The  sons  became  indentified  in  after 
years  with  the  development  of  the  famous  marble  quarries 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  Both  have  since  passed  away, 
but  the  great  marble  interests  which  they  established 
here  have  grown  to  colossal  proportions.  Today  the  pay 
roll  for  the  two  quarries  at  Tate  and  Nelson  amounts  ap- 
proximately to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  per  month, 
and  the  beautiful  specimens  of  marble  which  are  cut  from 
these  quarries,  in  ma.'^sive  blocks,  for  building  purposes, 
are  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
to  remote  parts  of  the  earth.    The  Georgia  marbles  have 
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been  used  to  eonstnict  some  of  the  most  palatial  buildings 
in  America,  including  the  (,V>rcoran  Art  Gallerj'  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  a  number  of  State  capitols.  Sbephen  C. 
Tate  was  the  father  of  the  present  executive  head  of  the 
various  Tate  industries,  Samuel  Tate,  the  second.  Wil- 
liam Tate  was  the  father  of  the  present  District  Attorney 
of  Georgia,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  Faxish 
Carter  Tate. 


The  Darnells  were  also  early  settlers  of  Pickens. 
Sion  A.  Darnell's  father  was  an  ardent  Union  man; 
and  after  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  the  Unionists,  who  were  strong  in  Pickens, 
placed  a  United  States  flag  in  front  of  the  oourt-bonse  in 
Jasper,  and  kept  it  there  for  months  until  it  was  finally 
beaten  to  pieces  by  the  wjind.  The  wife  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, af  Carrollton,  was  a  Darnell.  Sion  A.  Darnell  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  troops  in  the  Federal  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  He  was  afterwards  United  States 
District  Attorney,  and  a  man  of  prominence  in  Bepnbli- 
can  circles.  The  list  of  early  settlers  of  Pickens  inclndes 
also :  William  H.  Simmons,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  famous  Beverly  AJIen,  an  account  of  whose  some- 
what singular  career  is  elsewhere  given ;  James  A.  Rhyne, 
Isaac  Grant,  James  Simmons,  William  T.  Day,  and  oth- 
ers. The  two  last  named  pioneer  citizois  represented 
Pickens  in  the  Secession  Convention  at  Milledgeville. 
James  Simmons  was  one  of  the  six  members  who  entered 
a  formal  protest  against  the  ordinance  of  secession. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act,  December  IB,  1867,  from  Appltnx  and  Wan. 
Named  [or  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  dlstloKuisIiad 
Norlhem  Democrat,  who  became  the  fourteenth  President  of  tho  United 
States,    Blackehear,  the  county.seat,  named  tor  General  David  Bia«ka)M«r. 
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a  noted  offlcor  of  the  State  mllltla,  who  dlstlngufBhea  faltoself  by  hiB 
explnltE  against  the  Indians  of  Oeorgia  and  Florida,  during  the  War  or 
I81S.  He  also  built  the  famous  "Blackshear  Road",  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  aouth-eastem  part  of  the  State;  and.  when  a  lad,  shouldered 
his  muHket  In  the  cause  of  American  Independence.  He  came  from  North 
Carolina  to  Oeorgia,  at  the  close  of   the  American  Revolution. 

RecoUecticms  of 

Gen.  Blackshear.  Volume  II. 


Original  Settlers.     See  Appling,  from  which  courrty  Pierce 
was  formed:  also  Ware  from  which  a 


part  was  taken. 


E.  D.  Hendry  and  J.  W.  Stevens  who  represented 
Pierce  in  the  Secession  Convention  at  Milledgeville  were 
among  the  original  pioneers  of  this  section.  Benjamin 
Daniel  Brantley  came  to  Pierce  from  Ware  when  thfi 
county  was  iirst  opened  in  1857.  Included  among  the 
oldest  families  of  Pierce  may  be  mentioned  also:  the 
Hyers,  the  McDonoughs,  the  McQees,  the  Overstreets, 
and  the  Walkers.  William  G.  Brantley,  one  of  the  strong- 
est members  of  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Cong:ress  since 
the  war,  was  bom  in  Blackshear.  For  the  practice  of  law 
he  located  in  Brunswick. 


Created  by  Leglelatlve  Act.  December  9,  1B2Z,  from  Monroe  County. 
Named  for  BrlBadler- General  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  discovered  Pike's  Peak.  In  the  Rocky  Mount^ns,  on  an  expedition  to 
trace  the  sources  of  the  Mlaslsslppl  River.  He  was  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  mine,  in  a  victorious  assault  upon  Toronto,  during  the  War  of  1911. 
Kebulon.  the   county-seat,   also  named   for  Gen,   Ptke. 


The  Story  of 
Austin  Dabney. 
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Pike  in  the  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Mexico, 
Mexican  War.  in  1845,  Pike  County  organized  a  eompany 
of  volunteers  for  the  front,  called  the 
Pannin  Avengersi.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  a  native 
Georgian,  Colonel  J.  W.  Fannin,  who,  with  his  entire 
regiment,  was  brutally  massacred  in  the  old  Spani^  fort 
at  Goliad.  The  Fannin  Avengers  were  annexed  to  the 
Georgia  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  in  command  of  Colonel 
Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Savannah.  The  officers  were  as 
follows:  Captain,  II.  J.  Sargent;  Ist  lieut.,  G.  D.  Alex- 
ander; 2nd.  Lieut,  H.  B.  Holliday;  Sergeants,  F.  M.  Ison, 
G.  D.  Johnson,  William  F.  Moore,  and  Robert  Lattimer 
Corporals,  Alex.  0.  Reed,  T.  D.  Bertody,  Joseph  Johnson 
and  Benj.  F.  Ingraham.    93  members  enrolled. 


Gordon  Institute,  one  of  the  best  co-educational 
schools  in  the  State,  with  a  military  department  for  the 
boys,  under  a  West  Point  instructor,  is  situated  at 
Bamesville.  The  school  was  diartered  as  a  co-educ:i- 
tional  institute,  in  1852,  and  incorporated  under  the 
present  name,  in  1872.  It  was  called  Gordon  Institute 
in  honor  of  the  South'e  great  soldier — General  John  B. 
Gordon.  The  founder  of  the  school.  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Lambdin,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  this  sec- 
tion. Four  times  since  1872  the  city  has  assumed  heavy 
bonded  indebtedness  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the 
institute  for  additional  building  and  equipments.  It  is 
strictly  non-se«tarian.  It  pays  no  dividents  to  private 
individuals.  It  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuating  board 
of  trustees,  who  serve  without  emolument,  and  the  stand- 
ard both  of  scholarship  and  of  discipline  maintained  at 
Gordon  Institute  is  proverbially  high.  Not  a  little  of 
the  credit  for  this  achievement  belongs  to  former  State 
Sdiool  Superintendent,  Jere  M.  Pound,  who  was  for 
many  years  president  of  Gordon  Institute.  Resigning 
this  chair  to  become  the  head  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
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at  Athens,  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  K.  T.  Holraes,  an 
accomplished  educator  of  Southern  youth,  under  whom 
the  institute  continuet^  to  prosper. 


The  Sinking  of  the  JacquPR  Futrelle,  the  famous  novel- 
Titanic,  ist,  who  lost  his  life  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  Titanic,  on  the  night  of  April 
U\  1912,  was  a  native  of  Pike,  in  which  county  his  early 
life  was  spent.  Mr.  Futrelle  accompanied  by  his  wife 
was  on  his  return  voyage  to  America,  after  a  season 
spent  in  Fluropean  travel.  The  Titanic  was  the  greatest 
vessel  afloat.  She  was  making  her  maiden  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  some  of  the  foremost  men  of 
the  iWorld  were  on  board,  including  multi-millionaires, 
philanthropists,  and  men  of  letters.  Something  like  1,600 
lives  were  lost.  In  many  respects,  it  was  the  most  eolos-' 
sat  disaster  in  Ihe  annals  of  the  sea,  but  one  in  which  the 
chivalry  of  brave  men  shone  resplendent.  With  the  most 
engaging  gallantry,  they  complied  with  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  great  deep — "women  and  children  first"; 
and'  while  the  heroic  musicians,  with  death  staring  them  ■ 
in  the  face,  played  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  the  veaael 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  laidor  Straus,  the  New  York  mil- 
lionaire and  philanthropist,  a  former  Georgian,  was 
among  the  number;  and  his  wife,  refusing  to  be  torn  from 
his  aide,  went  down  to  her  watery  grave,  locked  in  his 
arms.  It  was  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  while  the 
body  of  Mr.  StraiiK  was  afterwards  found  by  the  rescue 
boats  among  the  wreckage,  to  be  splendidly  entombed  in 
New  York,  that  of  his  wife  lay  entangled  in  a  shroud  of 
sea-weeds  in  the  mid-Atlantic.  Nothing  in  the  life  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  became  him  like  the  manner  in  which 
he  met  death.  The  maid-servant  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Astor  was  gallantly  assisted  by  him  to  one  of  the  life- 
boats, while  the  man  of  uncounted  millions  became  a  bed- 
fellow of  the  humblest  steerage  passenger  on  a  sandy 
couchj  fax  beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean.    It  is  said  that 
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one  of  his  last  arte  was  to  smuggle  a  little  boy  into  a 
place  of  safety,  by  putting  a  girl's  bonnet  on  his  head  of 
golden  hair.  Archibald  Butt,  (he  chief  of  President 
Taft's  military  staff,  en  route  home  from  an  official  visit 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  was  among  the  number  who  perished 
at  sea,  though  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  errand,  if 
pleaded,  might  have  saved  him.  The  tribute  which  his 
tragic  death  drew  from  Mr.  Taft  was  well  deserved :  "He 
died,  I  am  sure,  like  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman."  He  too 
was  a  Georgian.  But  no  one  on  board  met  death  more 
gallantly  than  did  brave  Jack  Futrelle.  Coaxing  his  wife 
to  enter  a  life-boat,  with  the  lover's  plea  that  he  was  not 
in  any  danger  and  that  he  expected  to  rejoin  her  in  a 
few  moments,  he  went  to  his  grave  waving  her  a  fond 
adieu — "it  will  be  only  for  a  little  'while  dearest,  an 
revoir."  No  purer  pear!  of  chivalry  ever  sank  to  rest 
amid  the  pearls  of  the  sea.  Tn  the  hearts  of  Georgians 
his  memory  will  always  be  green. 


Original  Settlers,  The  original  settlers  of  Pike,  accord- 
ing to  White,  were:  John  Marshall, 
Isaac  Cooper,  Benjamin  Jordin,  Jacob  Gilder,  S.  Steph- 
ens, Thomas  Mathews,  Elbert  Phillips,  Binford  Gorcc, 
Joseph  Weaver,  William  Mobbley,  Ephraim  Mabry,  Wil- 
liam Amos,  Eli  Walker,  William  Taylor,  John  Farey, 
Jabez  Gilbert,  James  Johnson,  Richard  Myrack,  John 
Moore,  General  Daniell,  James  Neal,  J.  B.  Read,  J.  B. 
Williamson,  H.  G.  Johnson,  W.  E.  Mangnm,  'Gideon 
Barnes,  Willis  J.  Milner,  William  Ellis,  F.  Orr  and  John 
Neal. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
David  Neal,  a  soldier  of  the  Revelation,  William  Barrett, 
Thomas  J.  Barrett,  Alvia  Stafford,  James  M.  Madden, 
Zachariah  Lawrence,  Colonel  J.  H.  Barker,  a  veteran  of 
both  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  a  number  of  others. 
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Alvia  Stafford  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  tho 
leacQng  merchants  of  Bamesville.  He  was  the  father  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Stafford.  In  1861,  Dr.  J.  C.  Beaachamp,  a  well- 
known  legislator  and  physician,  settled  in  Pike,  coming 
here  from  Troup. 


Eev.  John  Milner,  an  early  pioneer  Baptist  minister, 
who  was  immersed  by  the  great  Jesse  Meroer,  lived  for 
many  years  in  Pike.  He  owned  at  one  time  the  ground 
on  which  the  present  town  of  Bamesville  is  located^  He 
was  a  man  of  great  usefulness  in  his  day  and  he  often 
preached  to  mnltitudes  of  people  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness.  Milner,  Ga.,  was  named  for  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged. 


There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  longevity  in 
Pike.  Mr.  Adam  Oooper  was  living  in  1854  at  the  age  of 
100.  He  kept  both  his  coffin  and  his  shroud  for  years 
under  his  bed.  Mrs.  Crawford  lived  to  be  105.  William 
Nelson  died  at  the  age  of  100,  and  in  memory  of  him  a 
church  was  afterwards  dedicated  called  Century  Nelson. 
Mrs.  Harper  and  Mr.  Lushing  were  both  90. 


Charles  S.  Barrett,  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  to  whom 
the  direction  of  the  South 's  agricultural  interests  since 
the  war  lias  been  entrusted,  is  a  native  of  Pike.  It  was  in 
this  county  that  his  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  his 
fiather's  plantation.  As  President  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 
Mr.  Barrett  is  today  one  of  the  best  known  and 
one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  time,  devoted  with  in- 
tense zeal  to  a  great  cause.  His  father,  Thomas  J.  Bar- 
rett, represented  the  county  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1877  and  for  fifty  yeara  was  a  prominent  figure 
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in  the  political  affairs  of  Pike.   Rev.  J.  W.  Beck,  a  distin- 
guished educator,  lived  for  a  number  of  years  at  Concord. 


POLK 

Created  by  LeglslatWe  Act,  December  10,  ISEl.  chiefly  from  PMiIdlns 
County,  orlglnBlIy  Cherokee.  Named  for  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  of  TamieaaM. 
durlliK  whose  admlnlatratloD  as  President  of  the  United  States  occurred  the 
War  -with  Mexico.  Cedartown,  the  county  seat,  so  called  because  of  tbe 
IuiurlB.nt  cedars  which   grew   In   this  neighborhood, 

Cedartown,  Oedartown,  the  county-seat  of  Polk,  waa  so 
named  because  of  the  predominant  growth 
in  this  locality  of  luxuriant  cedars.  The  existence  here 
of  one  of  the  boldest  Hmeetone  springs  in  the  State  served 
to  attract  settlers  to  the  new  town  at  an  early  date,  and 
to  make  it  something  of  a  health  resort.  It  has  been  a 
seat  of  culture  since  the  early  fifties,  and  there  is  not  a 
locality  in  Georgia  in  which  a  better  class  of  people  can 
be  found.  During  the  ante-bellum  days,  it  was  the  home 
of  wealthy  planters  who  cultivated  extensive  tracts  of 
rich  valley  lands  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  and  who 
lived  in  an  elegance  of  style  which  the  present  generation 
has  not  surpassed.  It  is  said  that  tbe  far-famed  bhie- 
grass  lands  of  Kentucky  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  Cedar  Valley,  through  which  flow  the 
wa.ters  of  Cedar  Creek.  Since  the  war  Cedartown  has 
become  quite  a  thriving  commercial  and  industrial  center. 
It  'boasts  a  number  of  prosperous  mills,  and  several 
strong  banks. 


Rockmart  is  famous  for  an  industry  in  which  it  takes 
the  lead.  The  slate  quarries  in  this  vicinity  are  world 
renowned.  For  roofing  purposes,  it  is  said  to  be  nn- 
rivaJled.  Piedmont  Institute  is  located  here,  a  seliool  of 
very  high  character.  Micajah  Brooks,  a  patriot  of  '76,  is 
buried  5  miles  west  of  Rodtmart. 
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Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Polk  were:  Dr.  E.  H.  Richard- 
son, William  Peek,  Asa  Prior,  Colonel  Springer,  B.  C. 
Gibson.  William  F.  Janes,  W.  E.  West,  G.  W.  West, 
James  O.  Griggs,  B.  F.  Bigelow,  W.  0.  B.  Whatley,  and 
B.  Crabb. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added : 
Colonel  Herbert  Fielder,  Judge  Isaac  N.  Jones,  Colonel 
James  D.  Waddell,  General  James  O.  Waddell,  Major 
Joseph  A.  Blance,  J.  A.  Peek,  D.  A.  Whitehead,  T.  F. 
Burbank,  Dr.  D.  M.  Russell,  Capt.  S..A.  Borders,  Hon.  R. 
W.  iJverett,  Judge  Charles  G.  Janes,  Major  Armistead 
Richardson,  Robert  Young,  Augustus  Young,  James 
Yoimg,  Brooks  M.  Willingham,  Jesse  M.  Wood,  Hezekiah 
Witeher,  Henry  Gibson,  William  T.  Gibson,  Silas  L  Cox, 
William  H.  Hines,  Ephriam  Thompson,  Augustus  N. 
Yerdeiy,  Joseph  Mansell,  Dr.  Benjamin  Wright,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Simpson,  Augustus  G.  Tomlinson  and  others. 


Polk's  Distinguished     Two  distinguished  lawj'ers,  both  of 
Residents.  whom  wrote  splendid  biographies  of 

eminent  Georgians,  were  long  resi- 
dents of  Cedartown:  Colonel  James  D.  Waddell,  who 
wrote  a  "Life  of  Linton  Stephens"  and  Colonel  Herbert 
Fielder,  who  wrote  a  "Life  of  Joseph  E.  Brown."  Hon. 
Robert  W.  Everett,  a  former  member  of  the  Natiomil 
House  of  Representatives  and  !i  leader  among  the  farm- 
ers of  Georgia,  is  still  a  prominent  citizen  of  Roekmart, 
Judge  Charles  G.  Janes  and  Hon.  William  C.  Bunn,  both 
of  whom  recently  passed  away,  were  distinguished  Geor- 
gians, the  former  a  jurist  of  high  rank,  the  latter  an 
advocate  with  few  ecLuals  at  the  bar.  General  J.  0.  Wad- 
dell, a  suceesaful  planter,  a  leader  among  the  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  a  grandson  of  the  noted  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
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dell,  long  president  of  Franklin  College,  is  also  a  resident 
of  Polk.  Cedartown  is  the  liome  of  the  present  able 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Cominittee, 
Hon,  William  J.  Harris,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  General  Joseph 
Wheeler.  Here  too  lives  Hon.  G.  R.  Hutchens,  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Prison  Commission  and  a  leader  in 
State  politics. 


Created  by  Leiiiatlve  Act,  Decamber  is,  laos.  from  L&urens  Caunty. 
Named  (or  Ihe  brave  Polish  noWeman,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  (he 
siege  of  Savannah.  The  story  tha.t  he  died  at  aea,  lafkH  Termcation.  HU 
death  occurred  at  Greenwich,  whither  he  was  taken  from  the  batUe-Aeld: 
and  his  body  rested  In  a  private  burial-ground  In  this  same  locality  UDlU 
exhumed  In  the  flftlea  ror  the  purpose  of  being  re-Interred  under  the  Pulaski 
monument  In  Savannah.  Hawklnuvllle.  the  county-ssat.  named  for  Colonel 
Bonjaniln  Hawkins,  a  distinguished  ottlcer  o(  the  American  Revolution,  who. 
after  occupying  a  seat  In  (he  Senate  of  the  United  States,  accepted  from 
President  WaahlDgton  the  arduous  post  ol  reeldMit  agent  among  the  Creek 
Indiana  of  Georgia.  For  a  cultured  Benlleman  of  lettera.  thus  to  bury  him. 
self  Id  the  wUdemeas  (or  (he  purpose  of  uplifting  an  alien  race  of  people. 
constlluteB  one  o(  the  not)eat  exajnpes  o(  ee(-sacrince  In  the  history  of  Ibe 
Federal  government-     Originally.   Pulaski  embraced  Bleckley. 

Hartford  One  of      Hartford,    the    first    county-seat    of 
Georgia's  Lost  Pulaski,    formerly    stood    on    a    high 

Towns.  bluff  of  the  Ocmulgee  River,  just  op- 

posite the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Hawkinsville.  It  is  today  numbered  among  the  dead 
towns  of  Georgia,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  State  it 
was  an  Indian  trading  post  of  very  great  importance,  on 
what  was  then  the  frontier.  The  river  at  this  point 
formed  the  boundary  line,  separating  the  territory  of  the 
whites  from  the  domain  of  the  Indians.  The  town  was 
named  for  Nancy  Hart,  the  celebrated  heroine  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1837,  the  court-house  wtis  removed  from 
Hartford  to  Hawkinsville,  dating  from  which  event  the 
fortunes  of  the  little  border  stronghold  began  to  decline, 
until  it  became  at  last  only  a  dim  memory  of  the  remote 
past;  and  there  survives  today  but  a  few  fragmentary  re- 
mains to  mark  the  spot, 
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Original  Settlers.    The  first  comers  into  Palaski,  accord- 
ing to  "White  were :  Joseph  Reeves,  Ed- 
mund Hogan,  S.  Golson,  George  Walker,  William  Ha- 
thorn,  J.  M.  Taylor,  E.  Blackshear,  and  Mark  Mason. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
JeremiaJi  Coney,  James  0.  Jelks,  Robert  A.  Eagan,  his 
son,  Alexander  Ragan;  Colonel  Charles  T.  Latbrop,  Cur- 
tis Joiner,  Robert  Anderson,  his  fion,  Oapt.  R.  W.  Ander- 
son; Thomas  McGriff,  his  son,  Judge  Patrick  T.  Mc- 
Qriff;  Mathias  McCormac,  his  son  David  McConnack; 
James  L.  Walker,  James  J.  Kitchen,  Hardy  Powers,  Isaac 
Pipkin,  and  others. 


Pulaski's  Distin-  Colonel  Lucius  M.  Lamar,  a  gallant 
guished  Residents  Confederate  officer,  a  legislator  of 
high  rank,  and  for  a  nunxber  of  years 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Hawkinsville.  He  was  occupying  the  Speaker's 
desk,  in  the  capacity  of  Speaker  pro.  tem.  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives,  when  Henry  W.  Grady,  at  the 
head  of  a  oolumn  of  Atlanta  citizens,  in  the  fall  of  1884, 
entered  the  State  capitol  and,  brushing  past  the  sergeant- 
at-arme,  announced  the  election  of  President  Cleveland 
in  his  famous  words:  "Mr.  Speaker,  a  message  from  the 
Almerican  people!"  To  which  announcement,  Col.  Lamar, 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  invasion,  replied:  "Let  the  mes- 
sage be  received."  Then  followed  an  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature  in  an  outburst  of  pandemonium.  Due  to  a 
scar  which  he  carried  on  the  back  of  bis  neck,  Colonel 
Lamar  wore  his  hair  long.  It  fell  in  curls  over  hia  shoul- 
ders, making  him  one  of  the  most  picturesque  men  in  the 
public  life  of  Georgia ;  and  combined  with  his  courtly  man- 
ners, it  gave  hJTn  a  charm  of  person  which  no  one  in  his 
day  excelled.    Colonel  John  F.  Lewis,  the  father  of  ex.- 
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OongresBman  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  of  Montezuma,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  bankers  of  Hawkinaville,  an  honor  which 
he  shared  with  the  late  Judge  John  Henry,  of  the  same 
town.  Both  were  sagacious  financiers  and  constructive 
forces.  Colonel  J.  Pope  Brown,  a  former  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  a  popular  minority  candidate  for 
Governor,  owns  an  extensive  plantation  in  Pulaski. 
Judge  W.  L.  Grice,  a  Nestor  of  the  Georgia  bar  and  a 
moch  beloved  man,  lives  in  Hawkinsville;  and  here,  too, 
ressides  Judge  John  H.  Martin,  a  jurist  of  note  and  a 
leader  among  the  veterans  of  the  T^st  Cause. 


Created  by  LeslalatlTe  Act.  December  10,  1S07.  from  Baldwin  Count)'. 
Natnad  tor  Oeneral  iHrael  Putnam.  o(  Connecticut,  one  or  the  moat  noted 
patriots  ol  the  Revolution.  He  waa  ploufblng  En  hla  Held  when  he  he»rd 
the  news  ot  the  battle  of  LiexInKton.  Without  stopplns  to  change  his 
clothes,  he  left  his  plough  aCandlnE  In  tha  fl«ld  and  hastened  to  Cambiidct. 
riding  over  a  hundred  miles  In  »  tingle  day.  He  was  given  at  once  a 
Brigadler-Oeneral'a  commission.  Hl«  career  at  every  point  briatlea  with 
dramatic  Interest-  Batonton.  the  ciunty-aeat.  named  (or  Qenerat  William 
E^aton,  an  adventurous  American,  who  In  180B  at  the  head  o(  a  force  of 
Ave  hundred  men.  marched  acrosB  the  Lyblan  desert,  In  the  Interest  of 
(he  rightful  Pasha,  to  effect  the  auccesitui  capture  of  Deme.  the  second 
largest  city  of  Tripoli.  He  held  It  against  three  repeated  assaults  of  the 
Arabs,  but  was  Anally  obliged  to  relinquish  It,  due  to  a,  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  with  the  usurper  by  the  United  Stales  Consul -Cenera]  at  Alglera. 
Tobias  Lear,  acting  In  agreement  with  Commodore  Rodgera,  wbo  com- 
manded the  fleet. 

Union  Academy:  Nine  miles  from  Eatonton,  near  the 
Where  William  H.  famous  Turner  plantation,  stood  Un- 
Seward  Taught.  ion  Academy,  a  school  of  which  the 

great  William  IT.  Seward,  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  most  dramatic  figures  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  was  at  one  time  principal.  Mr.  Seward  rose 
to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  representative 
of  the  same  great  commonwealth  in  the  Senate  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Lincoln.  It  was  only  by  the  narrowest  margin 
that  the  latter  defeated  him  for  President  in  Uie  contest  of 
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1860.  (For  an  accoimt  of  Mr.  Seward's  sojourn  in  Geor- 
gia, see  Vol.  II.)  It  was  on  the  Turner  plantation  that  the 
famous  Joel  Candler  Harris  began  his  literary  career 
by  setting  type  for  the  Cowntrymtm,  then  the  only  news- 
paper in  the  world  edited  and  published  on  a  plantation. 
According  to  local  tradition,  the  site  of  Union  Academy  is 
today  oocuiped  by  Phoenix  School,  -which  -stands  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  old  printing-ofTice  of  the 
Countryman.  The  primitive  wooden  structure  in  which 
Mr.  Seward  -taught  the  young  ideas  of  Georgia  how  to 
shoot  was  burned  to  the  ground  more  than  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  new  building  which  rose  in  time  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  one  was  not  inappropriately  called  the 
Phoenix* 


Eatonton  Starts  a  In  the  fall  of  1831,  there  assemlbled 
Crusade  for  Internal  at  Eatonton  the  first  gathering  of 
Improvements.  progressive  and  wideawake  men  of 

affairs  ever  convened  in  Georgia  for 
the  purpose  of  disenssing  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments; and  to  the  organized  impulse  created  by  his  initial 
meeting  much  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place 
in  Georgia  along  industrial  and  commercial  lines  can  be 
distinctly  traced.  Delegates  were  present  from  every 
part  of  the  State.  The  main  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  canals  or  railroads  should  l>e  recommended. 
Routes  were  reported  for  both;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
oommittee  was  appointed  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  urge  upon  tlxe  law-makers  the 
importance  of  some  definite  course  of  action. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Irby  H.  Hudson,  of  Putnam,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  this  great  project, 
Hon.  Thomas  Stocks,  of  Greene,  was  made  president 
of  the  convention.  William  Turner,  Sampson  W.  Harris 
and  "William  Wilkins,  were  chosen  secretaries.    On  ae- 
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count  of  the  vital  bearing  of  this  pioneer  movement  upon 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South, 
the  personnel  of  this  important  body  is  given  in  full.  The 
ddegates  in  attendance  were  as  follows : 

Bibb — Oliver  U.  Prince  and  WiUlam  B.  Rogtn. 

ButlB — Irwin  C&ae  and  James  U.  Starke. 

Campbeil — Martin  Cobb  and  E.  B.  Thompaon. 

Chatham. — William  B.  Bullaoh,    Mordecai    Myers,    John    (.'.    Nicoll    and 

Thomas  Young. 
Coluniibia — Nathaniel  Bailej,  Edmund  Bowdre,  James  F.  Uamilton,  and 

George  W.  Hardwiek. 
Effingham — John  H.  Hinea  and  Clem  Powere. 
Fayette — flnley  Q.  Stewart  and  Nathaniel  Blanehaid. 
Greene — Thomas  DawHon,  Thomas  O.  Janes,  and  Thomas  Stocks. 
Hancock — Joel  Crawford,  John  Graj-bill,  James  B.  Ransom  and  WilliaiD 

Terrell. 
Harria — Heniy  J.  Harwell. 

Heard— WUllam  H.  Houghton  and  John  T.  Leftwich. 
Henry — Abner  Davis',  Frances  C.  Manson,  and  Amasaa  Spencer. 
Jasper — William  Burney,  Eli  Glover,  Alexander  McDonald  and  William 

Williamaon. 
Jefferson — John  H.  Newton; 

Jones — James  Gray,  Thomas  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  Moughnn. 
Liberty — John   Dunwody  and  Charles  West. 
Meri weather — Alfred  WeHbom. 

Monroe — Thomas  N.  Beall,  George  \V.  Gordon  and  N.  B.  Williams. 
Morgan— Stewart    Floyd,    William    Porter,    John   B.   Walker,   and   John 

WiDgfleld. 
Muscogee — John  MHton. 
Newton — William  D.  ("onyora  Charles  H.  Sanders,  Joeiali  Perry. 

Pike— John  Neal  and  John  B.  Bird. 
I'litnam— Henry  Branham,  Irby  II.  Hudson,  L.  W.  Hudson,  W.  W.  Mason 

and  James  A.  Meriwether. 
Kichmoml — William  Cumming  and  John  Moore. 
Talbot — Samuel  W.  Floiirnoy  and  Charles  Pmb. 
Taliaferro — Marcus  Andrews,  Absslom  Janes  and  Simon  Morris. 
Twiggs — Nimrod  W.  Long,  Stephen  P.  Miller  and  Matthew  Robertson. 
UpBon — James  R.  Cox  and  Moses  Wheat. 
Warren — Gray  A.  Chandler. 
Washington — William  Hurat. 
Wilkinson — Thomas  Gilbert. 

The  Old  Lamar 

Homestead.  Volume  II. 
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Geaealf^y  of  th« 

Lamar  Family.  Volume  11. 


RecHlect^onB  of 

Hirabeau  B.  Lamar.  Volnme  11. 


Anecdotes  of  Judge 

Volume  II. 


Boyhood  Haunts  of 

Joel  Chandler 

Harris.  Volame  II- 


Original  Settlera.  White  gives  the  original  settlers  of 
Pntnam  as  follows:  "William  Wilkrns, 
BeDJamin  Williamson,  John  Lamar,  John  Bnckner,  Eli  S. 
Shorter,  Stephen  -  Marshall,  John  McBride,  Captain 
Vesey,  James  Hightower,  John  Trippe,  Isaac  Moreland, 
John  White,  Benjamin  Whitefield,  Joseph  Cooper,  Josiah 
Flonrnoy,  M.  Pounds,  Ward  Hill,  Eev.  Eichard  Pace, 
Rev.  John  Collinsworth,  Jesse  Bledsoe,  William  Tnmer, 
Willis  Roberts,  Mark  Jackson,  Peter  P.  Floumoy, 
Thomas  Park,  Raleigh  Holt,  A.  Richardson,  Tarpley 
Holt,  James  Kendriek,  Reuben  Hemdon,  T.  Woolridge, 
Joseph  Turner,  Warren  Jaekson,  Edward  Traylor, 
Samuel  M.  Echols,  James  Echols,  E.  Abercrombie,  Mat- 
thew Gage,  Thomas  Napier,  and  William  Jackson. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added :  Joseph  Maddox,, 
Samuel  Beid,  William  E.  Adams,  William  Turner,  Rich- 
mond Terrell,  Reuben  DeJarnette,  Robert  Jenkins,  Irby 
Hudson,  and  Dr.  Adiel  Sherwood. 
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Major  Charles  Abererombie,  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, became  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  Putnam.  His  daughter, 
Jane  married  Boiling  Hall,  afterwards  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Georgia.  Captain  Joseph  Tomer,  a  soldier 
in  the  patriot  army,  lies  buried. in  an  immarlted  grave 
near  Eatonton  but  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  identified 
and  in  the  near  future  will  doubtless  be  markfed  by  the 
D.  A.  R.  There  probably  sleep  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Eatonton  a  number  of  veterans  of  the  first  war  for  inde- 
pendence. But  they  passed  away  at  a  time  when  the 
State  was  suffering  from  the  dire  consequences  of  war, 
and.  when  there  were  no  means  at  hand  for  providing 
permanent  memorials. 


Putnam's  Distin-  George  Holt,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
guished  Residents,  settled  in  Putnam  in  1810  and  here 
established  the  ancestral  seat  of  one 
of  Georgia's  most  distinguished  families.  His  sons- 
George,  Hines,  Peyton,  Tarpley,  Roy,  Thaddeus,  Simon, 
Robert  and  Cicero — were  nine  in  number  and  most  of 
them  attained  distinction. 

John  Lamar,  in  the  same  year,  built  the  famous  old 
Lamar  home  on  the  Little  River,  to  which  Mirabeau  and 
Lucius  were  brought,  when  mere  lads,  and  where,  in  after 
years  the  great  statesman  and  jurist,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Jr., 
~was  bom. 

In  1808,  William  E.  Adams,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bought  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  the  Oconee 
Eiver,  in  the  western  part  of  Putnam  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  a  noted  family  in  this  section. 

David  Lawson  was  also  an  early  settler  in  Potnam, 
•coming  to  this  connty  from  Hancock.  His  diatingiiished 
grandson,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  represented  Georgia 
in  Congress  for  several  years,  and  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est members  of  the  State  delegation.  Reese  Lawson,  his 
l)rotheT,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  during  the 
"Civil  War,  while  serving  in  a  Texas  reg^ent  of  cavalry. 
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Dr.  Joel  BranLam  and  Dr.  Reuben  Nisbet  were  among 
the  earliest  praotitionera  of  medicine  in  the  town  of 
Eatonton.  Judge  Richard  H.  Clarke  says  that  two  splen- 
did lawyers  were  spoiled  when  these  gifted  men  chose 
the  saddle  bags  in  preference  to  Blaekstone.  They  were 
both  prominent  factors  in  Georgia  polities  during  the 
ante-bellum  period. 

Dr.  Henry  Branham  was  also  a  noted  physician  of 
Putnam.  The  distinguished  Methodist  divine  Walter  R. 
Branham  was  his  son.  Here  Judge  Branham,  of  Rome, 
wias  bom. 

Dr.  Adiel  Sherwood,  a  noted  pioneer  educator  and 
divine,  taught  the  academy  at  Eatonton,  in  the  >ate  twen- 
ties. He  also  instructed  a  small  class  in  theology,  on  a 
plantation,  near  Eatonton,  where  he  conducted  the  earl- 
iegct  manual  school  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  Geor- 
gia. Dr.  Sherwood  compiled  and  published  in  1829  his 
famous  "Gazeteer,"  a  work  of  rare  value,  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Mercer. 


"William  H.  Seward,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  in 
President  Lincoln's  cabinet,  an  abolitionist  of  the  most 
pronounced  type,  oame  to  Putnam  when  a  young  man, 
where  he  taught  a  school  called  Union  Academy,  near  old 
Philadelphia  church. 

Robert  Jenkins,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  settled  in 
Putnam  when  the  county  was  first  opened.  The  lalo 
Judge  "William  F.  Jenkins  was  among  his  descendants. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  settler?; 
of  Putnam  was  Irhy  Hudson.  He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  State,  before  coming  to  Georgia,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Frances  Floumoy.  He  became  at  once  an  im- 
portant factor  in  public  affairs,  ser\'ing  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  for  thirty  one  years  and  wielding 
the  Speaker's  gavel  for  nineteen — a  record  unsurpassea 
in  the  history  of  the  State.    Mr.  Hudson  was  also  one 
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of  the  pioneers  of  industriaJ  development  in  Georgia 
and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  initiative  that  the  great 
convention  in  the  interest  of  internal  improvements  was 
held  at  Batonton,  in  1831. 

Benhen  DeJamette,  a  eoldier  of  the  Revolution,  set- 
tled in  Georgia  soon  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  coming 
from  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
survey  the  County  of  Putnam,  a  duty  which  he  performed 
to  ihe  satisfaction  of  the  State  (Officials.  In  the  land 
drawing,  on  the  formation  of  the  new  county,  he  drew  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  town  of  Batontom, 
w(here  he  lived  for  many  years..  Later  he  removed  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  he  built  the  first  brick 
house. 


Samuel  Beid,  a  native  of  Iredell  County,  N,  C,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  safety  in  his  home  State, 
and  a  soldier  of  the  war  for  independence,  came  to  Gfior- 
gia  after  the  Revolution,  settling  first  in  Hancock  and 
then  in  Putnam.  He  became  the  progenitor  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  this  section, 

William  Turner  came  to  Georgia  from  Virgiivia  and 
settled  in  Putnam  when  the  county  wag  first  opened.  His 
son,  Joseph  A.  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  culture,  owned 
and  edited  the  weekly  paper  on  which  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris learned  to  set  type  and  for  which  his  earliest  composi- 
tions were  written.  The  late  Joseph  S.  Turner,  of  Eaton- 
ton,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  A.  Turner. 

Thomas  Hardeman,  Jr.,  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
gallant  Confederate  soldier,  was  bom  in  Putnam,  at  what 
is  known  as  the  Brooks'  place.  The  Hardemans  were 
originally  from  Virginia.  Thomas  Hardeman,  Sr.,  held 
at  one  time  the  office  of  sheriff.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Macon. 

John  A.  Cuthbert,  while  a  resident  of  Eatonton,  was 
elected  to  Congress.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Milledge- 
ville  and  thence  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  died  almost  in 
sight  of  the  century  mark. 
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Judge  James  A.  Meriwether  lived  and  died  in  Eaton- 
ton.  He  represented  the  State  in  Congress  and  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Superior  Court  Bench. 

Judge  Eli  S.  Shorter,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ante-helium 
jurists,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Batonton,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Columhus. 


Charles  P.  Gordon,  a  lawyer  of  note  in  ante-bellum 
days,  also  lived  here.  He  was  a  far-sighted  and  practical 
man  of  affairs  and  was  associated  with  Irby  Hudson  in 
calling  the  first  industrial  convention.  His  early  death, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  a  bereavement  to  the  State. 

Mark  A.  Cop|»er,  a  member  of  Congress  and  one  of 
Georgia's  pioneer  captains  of  industry,  lived  at  one  time 
in  Eatonton. 

Here  lived  also  Judge  David  R.  Adams,  Stephen  W. 
Harris,  Milton  Cooper,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  and  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  ante-bellum  bar. 

Eatonton  was  the  home  of  Josiah  Flournoy,  who 
afterwards  founded  Collingsworth  Institute,  at  Talbotton, 
where  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  an  ex-minister  to 
Turkey,  received  his  education. 

Here,  too,  lived  the  gifted  but  eccentric  John  W. 
Knight,  a  fire-brand  of  Methodism. 

But  the  most  distinguished  son  of  Putnam  was  the 
world-renowned  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  whose  folk-lore 
tales  of  "Uncle  Bemus"  have  been  translated  into  seven- 
teen different  languages.  Mr.  Harris  spent  his  boyhood 
days  in  Eatonton;  and,  on  the  Turner  plantation,  served 
bis  apprenticeship  to  letters.  The  peculiar  service  for 
Which. the  world  is  indebted  to  him  is  this:  he  has  pre- 
served in  the  molds  of  dialect  the  quaint  humor  of  the  old 
time  Southern  negro.  The  whole  English-speaking  world 
today  pays  tribute  to  this  Georgia  author;  for  he  has 
belted  the  globe  with  the  son-rs  of  the  cabin-fireside,  and, 
even  in  the  library  of  the  scholar,  he  has  made  the  South- 
em  cotton-patch  as  classic  as  the  Roman  arena. 
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QUITMAN 

Crea,Ied  by  LeKlslallve  Act,  n«cemb«r  to,  1X68,  from  Randolph  and 
StewBTt  Counties,  both  originally  liee.  Named  for  Genentl  John  A.  Quitman, 
or  Ulsalsslppl,  a  dlsttngulshed  soldier  o[  the  Meikan  War  and  a  bold  adro. 
cate  of  extreme  State  RIkIiIb.  Georgetown,  the  county-seo-t.  named  [or 
Georgetown,  D.  C, 

Original  Settlers.    See  Randolph  and  Stewart,  from  which 
counties    Qnitman   was   formed;    also 
Lee,  the  parent  county  of  this  belt. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
William  C.  Hill  and  George  W.  Ellis,  both  of  whom  about 
the  year  1834  bought  large  plantations  in  what  was  then 
Randolph,  afterwards  Quitman.  The  list  includes  also: 
E.  C.  Ellington,  L.  P.  Dozier,  John  L.  B.  Duskin,  M.  T. 
Duskin,  Thomas  R,  Harris,  Jasper  N.  Hill,  Thomas  J. 
Ellis,  John  R.  Ellis,  and  others.  Most  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Quitman  served  in  the  Indian  wars. 


led  by  Leglsadve  Act.  December  21.  IHIP.  out  nt  Irealy  landt 
from  the  Cherokees  In  the  aamo  yeflr.  Named  for  Oovenior 
^ahun,  a  noted  ChletFiPcutlve  of  Georgia,  who  waged  a  splrile* 
th  Geneml  Andrew  Jackson,  over  the  destriicllon  of  Chahaw, 
I.  the  county-aeat,  named  for  Judge  Auguatin 


William  Raban,  Georgia's  twenty-eighth  Governor, 
was  born  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  April  8,  1771  and  died 
at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  October  24, 1819,  while  occupying  tbe 
chair  of  office,  aged  forty-eight.  The  family  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  On  account  of  the 
unsettled  coadition  of  the  times,  William  Rabun  lacked 
the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  but  in  a  measure  he 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  learning  by  the  habit  of  close 
observation.    His  interest  in  public  affairs  was  doubtless 
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an  in]ieritaiM!«  from  his  father  wlio  represented  the 
county  of  Hancock  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
State  Oonstitntion  of  1798.  (loveruor  Kahun  wias  never 
defeated  for  any  office  in  the  popular  gift.  He  served  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  dnrii^  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  was  a 
memiber  of  the  Senate,  wielding  the  gavel  from  1812  to 
1816.  On  the  resignation  of  Governor  Mitchell  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  post  by  virtue  of  bis  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  ^Senate;  and  was  finally  elected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  State  when  the  Legislature  convened. 

During  the  administnation  of  Governor  Rabun  there 
arose  quite  a  heated'  controversy  between  himself  and 
General  Ahdrew  Jackson,  then  in  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  against  the  Florida  Seminoles.  An  Indian 
village  called  Chehaw  in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Lee, 
had  been  destroyed  by  Captain  Wright,  a  Georgia  officer, 
in  violation  of  orders  from  Governor  Babun ;  and,  since 
the  village  had  been  promised  protection  by  Geneml 
Jackson  on  the  ground  of  friepd^p  for  the  whites,  the 
latter  wrote  an  offensive  letter  to  Governor  Rabun  hold- 
ing him  to  acooimt  for  the  affair;  but  Governor  Rabun, 
who  was  in'  no  wise  to  blame  for  the  unfortimate  blunder 
of  Captain  "Wright,  scathingly  replied  to  General  Jack- 
son, giving  him  a  dose  of  the  King's  English  which  he 
vividly  recalled  thirty  years  later  when  an  old  man. 
Autograph  letters  containing  the  whole  correspondence 
are  today  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Governor  "William  J. 
Northen,  a  relative.  Before  completing  his  term  of  office, 
Governor  Raibun  was  sdzed  with  a  malady  which  termi- 
nated his  life  while  an  occupant  of  the  executive  mtansion. 
The  funeral  was  preached  in  Milledgeville  by  the  disiiu- 
gnished  Jesse  Mercer.  It  was  a  time  when  partisan 
politics  even  invaded  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
good  old  doctor,  in  jjerforming  the  last  sad  rights  over 
his  friend,  could  not  avoid  taking  a  shot  at  his  enemies 
also.  Governor  Rabun  was  a  devout  Baptist ;  and  once 
each  month,  while  Governor,  he  went  from  Milledgeville 
to  Powellton,  to  discharge  his  duties  as  clerk  of  the  little 
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oountry  church  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  also  clerk 
of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  for  a  number  of  years. 
Gfovemor  Rabun  was  buried  at  liie  old  home  place  near 
Powellton,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grave  was  nn- 
marked  at  the  time,  it  eventually  came  to  pass  that  no 
one  in  the  locality  eould  tell  where  the  old  Governor  was 
laid  to  rest.  However,  the  grave  has  recently  been  found 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Stevens,  of  Maysville,  Ga.,  with  the  help 
of  an  old  gentleman — now  84  years  of  age — by  the  name 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Evans,  of  Anderson,  Ala.,  who  once  owned 
the  plantation.  The  latter  visited  Mr.  Stevens  in  1910, 
at  which  time  the  grave  was  discovered  and  temporarily 
marked  with  a  bar  of  iron. 


Georgia's  Tallulah  Falls,  a  group  of  cataracts, 

Far  Famed  Niagara  five  in  number,  constituting  one  of 
the  greatest  scenic  wonders  of  the 
continent,  occupies  a  m'agnificent  gorge  on  the  extreme 
southern  borders  of  Rabun,  Here  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
granite,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet, 
overhang  an  impetuous  torrent  of  water  wttiioh  vault- 
ing tmd  thundering  through  the  chasm,  makes  a  series  of 
leaps  which  in  grandeur  of  scenery  rivals  tJie  far-famed 
cataract  of  Niagara.  The  names  given  to  the  various 
faJIs  since  the  occupancy  of  the  country  by  the  white  race 
are  as  follows:  "L'eau  d'or,"  a  name  coined  from  the 
French,  signifying  "water  of  gold";  Oceana,  Tempesta, 
Bridal  Veil,  and  Hurricane.  IVo  points,  of  observation 
from  which  the  best  views  of  the  chasm  may  be  obtained 
by  visitors  are  Point  Inspiration  and  Devil's  Pulpit. 
Some  time  ago,  by  purchase  from  individual  land-owners 
in  this  locality,  the  Georgia  Railway  and  Power  Com- 
pany acquired  possession  of  the  falls,  and  there  is  now 
pending  in  the  courts  of  Georgia  a  suit  for  the  recovers  of 
titles.  The  movement  to  rescue  this  property  was  launch- 
ed in  1912  by  an  organization,  at  the  hend  of  which  Mrs, 
Helen  D.  Longstreet,  widow  of  the  famous  Confederate 
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General,  began  to  wage  a  most  aggressive  fight,  contend- 
ing tiiat  the  soverignty  of  Georgia  over  the  waterways  of 
the  State  could  not  be  -alienated  and  that  in  justice  to  three 
millions  of  people  this  unrivaled  wonder  land  should  be 
rescued  from  deatmction  and  converted  into  a  great  park. 
Preliminary  surveys  were  made,  in  advance  of  a  legal 
contest;  but  when  Governor  Brown  was  approacbed  in 
regard  to  the  matter  he  declined  to  institute  proceedings. 
He  took  the  position  that  while  the  failure  of  tlie  State 
at  the  proper  time  to  safeguard  the  falls  from  destruc- 
tion was  to  be  regretted  by  every  patriotic  Georjpan  it 
was  too  late  to  disturb  titles  made  in  good  faith.  But 
the  issue  wias  submitted  to  the  Legislature  with  the  result 
that  both  houses  by  foimal  resolution  ordered  a  suit  to  be 
instituted  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this 
vexed  question.  The  use  to  which  the  Georgia  Railway 
and  Power  Company  intends  to  put  the  falls  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  the  volume  of  water  which  flows 
through  the  gorge,  daring  the  summer  months.  It  will 
also  diminish  the  size  of  the  cataracts.  But  the  present 
owners  claim  that  in  many  ways  there  will  be  material 
benefits  to  offset  this  loss;  that  the  approaclies  to  the 
chasm  will  be  beautified  by  handsome  walks  and  drives, 
that  a  magnificent  lake  bordered  with  elegant  countrj' 
homes  will  he  one  of  the  new  attractions  of  this  region 
in  the  near  future,  that  where  one  person  visits  Tallulah 
Falls  today  there  will  be  a  hundre<l  to  visit  them  when 
the  contemplated  clianges  are  madp;  and  that  further- 
nnore  by  reason  of  these  improvements  elieapcr  electric 
poTver  can  be  furnished  to  the  State,  for  the  pur]>oso  of 
lighting  the  homes  of  the  people  jnid  turning  the  wheels 
of  factories.  Thus  the  matter  stands  at  the  present 
moment.  It  will  doubtless  be  some  time  liefore  the  issue 
is  finally  adjudicated. 


There  was  an  old  Indian  village  some  distance  above 
the  falls  to  which  the  name  "Talulu"  was  first  given. 
James  Mooney,  a  writer  of  some  note  on  tlie  antiquities 
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of  the  CSierokees,  at  present  a  member  of  the  ethiiologital 
staff  of  the  SmithsoniaD,  states  that  for  rendering  tlie 
word  to  mean  "the  Terrible,"  there  is  no  warrant.  School- 
oraft,  on  the  authority  of  a  Cherokee  lady,  renders  it 
"There  lies  yonr  child",  by  wtioh  expression  reference 
is  made  to  the  story  of  an  infant  that  was  carried  over 
the  falla.  Hie  name  was  never  applied  by  the  Cherokees 
themaelTds  to  the  oataract,  whiclh  was  called  Uganyi. 


Hawthorne's  Pool:     Hawthorne's  Pool,    an    apparently 
How  the  Name  harmless  basin  of  water  in  the  depths 

Originated.  of  Grand  Chasm,  has  proven  a  death- 

trap to  more  than  one  adventnrons 
swimmer  who  lured  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  charm 
which  Inrks  in  this  spot  has  taken  the  fatal  plunge.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  voracious  character  of  the  pool  is  due 
to  a  powerful  eddy  which  draws  the  hapless  victim  into 
an  undergToond  recess  or  cavern  from  which  he  never 
again  emerges.  The  name  given  to  the  pool  arose  from 
an  incident  contained  in  the  following  letter,  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  Banner,  at  Athena,  in  1837,  signed 
""W."    It  reads  as  follows: 

"On  the  15th  da;  of  tbia  month,  die  B«verend  Mr.  Hawthorne,  a 
minister  of  the  PreBbyterian  faith  arrived  in  Clarksville  bj  the  stsgK 
lie  preMbed  ia  the  church  at  nigiht  on  that  day  fuid  on  the  followiog 
Sabbath,  and  Rained  the  approbation  of  every  on«  who  beard  htm. 
TboM  with  whom  lie  became  partially  acquainted  during  thia  timt 
esteemed  him  aa  a  Christian  minister  of  the  nioat  eminent  degive.  On 
vpBterday,  Mr.  Hawthorne  with  others  went  on  a  visit  to  Tallnlah  F»li». 
After  the  party  bad  viewed  Ijhe  catsrai^ts.  Mr.  Hawthome  and  soin; 
other  gentleman  concluded  to  go  into  a  beautiful  basin  to  bathe.  Ther« 
wore  some  ladies  in  the  party  and  the  gentlemen  with  Mr.  Hkwtbone 
escorted  them  Mme  distance  leaving  Mr.  Hawtborne  alone  at  the  water, 
intending  to  TetuiTi  end  enjoy  a  cool  bath  with  him.  They  did  retnn, 
but  only  to  find  his  clothing  on  the  banks — be  was  gone  and  gone  for 
ever.  It  is  supposed  that  he  went  into  the  water  and  from  some  cirenn- 
stance  unlinown  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  strietest  search  lias  brea 
made  but  the  body  is  not  yet  found,  Et«. " 
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War  Woman's  Creek  is  the  name  given  to  a  small 
mountain  stream  entering  the  Chattooga.  Says  Mooney : 
"The  name  seems  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  hut  the  Chero- 
kee word  is  lost.  A  writer  quoted  by  White  attempts  to 
show  its  origin  from  the  exploit  of  a  certain  Revolution- 
ary amazon  in  capturing  a  party  of  Tories,  hnt  the  name 
occurs  in  Adair,  as  early  as  1775.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  it  refers  to  a  former  female  dignitary 
among  the  Cherokees  described  by  Heywood  as  having 
authority  to  decide  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war.  Several 
instances  of  women  acting  the  part  of  warriors  are  on 
record  among  the  Cherokees." 


Babun  Gap  School,  an  institution  recently  started  for 
the  mountain  boys  and  girls  in  this  picturesque  region  of 
the  State,  is  doing  a  splendid  work.  It  has  already  found 
substantial  friends.  Two  members  of  the  Hodgson 
family,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  Messrs.  E.  E.  and  Asbury  Hodg- 
son, have  made  handsome  gifts  to  the  school.  The  success 
of  Miss  Berry's  work  near  Rome,  shows  the  rich  possi- 
bilities which  are  here  offered.  (See  article  on  Mount 
Berry:  How  the  Snnday  Lady  of  'Possum  Trot  won  the 
Mountains.) 


"The  Demosthenes 
of  the  Mountains." 


Logan  E.  Bleckley:  Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley 
Jurist,  Philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Rabun;  and  here 
Wit,  Mathematician  long  after  his  name  had  become 
and  Poet.  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  Bench 

he  loved  to  wander  along  the  moun- 
tain streams.  When  addressing  the  Alumoi  Society  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  in  1886,  he  made  the  following 
droll  allusion  to  the  early  haunts  of  his  boyhood.  Said 
he:    "From  Stekoah  Valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
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Ridge,  in  the  county  of  Babun,  the  distance  to  where  I 
now  stand  i»  eighty-five  miles;  but  in  nnaking  the  journey 
I  have  conHuined  fifty-nine  years  and  seventeen  days. 
Thus  my  coming  to  college  has  been  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing less  than  one  mile  and  a  half  per  annum.  Arrived 
at  last,  it  would  seem  tliat  I  ought  to  be  marked  tardy, 
and  so  I  would  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  1  graduated 
on  the  way.  1  must  have  graduated,  for  this  is  my 
alma  mater,  and  I  am  present  now  as  one  of  the  alumni. 
Of  coarse  travelling  at  my  slow  gait,  I  conld  never  have 
overtaken  the  honor,  but  it  overtook  me,  or  rather  it  met 
me  in  the  road  and  settled  upon  my  unworthy  head,  for- 
tunately without  an  examination  of  the  inside.  Stekoah, 
the  name  of  my  native  valley,  is  a  term  derived  from  two 
Cherokee  words  meaning  'big  little.'  On  this  occasion 
I  feel  'Stekoah.'  Judge  Bleckley  was  an  original  genius. 
Late  in  life,  he  spent  three  days  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  devoting  one  day  to  each  class,  after  which  he 
announced  himself  a  graduate  of  the  institution.  His 
great  hobby  was  mathematics.  He  was  also  given  at 
times  to  flirting  with  the  Muses.  But  one  of  the  dominant 
eharacteriatica  of  the  great  jurist  was  humor.  He  was 
full  of  droll  mannerisms  and  of  whimsical  eccentricities. 


Original  Settlers.  The  original  settlers  of  Rabun,  accord- 
ing to  White,  were:  General  Coffee, 
Henry  Cannon,  Tillman  Powell,  E.  Powell,  General 
Andrew  Miller,  James  Dillard,  John  Dillard,  Jesse  Car- 
ter, Charles  Gates,  Chesley  McKenzie,  James  Kell,  James 
Allen,  Drury  Wall,  Joseph  Jones,  David  Moseley,  John 
Kelly,  William  Jones,  Cleveland  Coffee,  Joel  Coffee, 
John  Patterson,  W'illiam  Price,  E.  Denton,  William 
Grantham,  William  Godfrey,  and  Elijah  Crane. 
James  Bleckley  was  also  an  original  settler. 
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Rabun  is  a  connty  of  mountains.  Says  a  writer :  "In 
whatever  direction  the  eye  is  turned,  it  beholds  ridges  of 
mountains,  one  behind  the  other,  like  a  dark  blue  sea  of 
giant  billows,  instantly  stricken  solid  by  nature's  magic 
wand." 


Crtnled  by  Leslalallve  Act,  December  20,  1828,  from  Lee  Count)-. 
Named  For  JoIid  Randolph,  ot  Roanoke.  The  naxne  of  the  greet  Virginian 
waM  first  Klveo  to  the  county  of  JiLsper.  but  hla  attitude  u(  oppOBltlon  to 
the  War  of  1812  made  him  unpopular  In  the  State,  and  the  action  of  th» 
LeKlHlature  wb>  rescinded.  But  eventually  he  regained  hie  loat  ravor  nlth 
the  State,  and  the  county  ot  Randolph,  next  to  the  Alabumu  line,  was 
formed  in  his  honor.  Cuthbert.  the  couniy.aeu.!,  Jiamed  for  Hon.  John  A. 
Cuthbert,  a  noted  Congreasman,  editor  and  jurist.  Originally,  ttandolph 
embraced  Quitman,  Stewart,  Webster,  and  In  part  Clay  and  Terrell. 

The  Cuthberts.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  Geor- 
gians of  the  ante-bellum  era  of  politics 
were  the  gifted  brothers,  John  A.  and  Alfred  Cuthbert. 
They  were  sons  of  Colonel  Seth  John  Cuthbert,  an  officer 
in  the  Revolution,  and  grandsons  of  the  sturdy  old  Colo- 
nial patriot,  Joseph  Clay.  Both  were  natives  of  Savan- 
nah, born  at  the  close  of  the  long  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, and  both  graduates  of  Princeton.  Alfred,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  located  for  the  practice  of  law  in  the  little  up- 
land town  of  Montieello.  He  succeeded  Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb 
in  Congress;  and  for  fhe  next  sixteen  years,  barring  an 
occasional  term,  he  sat  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  John  Forsyth,  then  United  States 
Senator,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Jack- 
son's cabinet,  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  chosen  to  fill  his  vacant 
seat.  First  for  the  unexpired  term  and  afterwards  for 
the  long  term,  he  graced  the  toga  of  this  exalted  forum. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  Mr.  Cuthbert  died  at  his  home 
in  Montieello  and  was  buried  on  the  Sand  Hills,  near 
Augusta. 

John  A.  Cuthbert,  his  youuger  brother,  was  equally 
distinguished.  He  began  his  public  career  by  represent- 
ing the  historic  old  county  of  Liberty  in  the  Georgia 
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Legislature.  Theoce  he  remove.d  to  Eatonton  for  the 
practice  of  his  profesBion.  At  iotervals  he  served  the 
State  in  Congress  with  marked  credit,  after  which  he 
opposed  the  peerless  John  Forsyth  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  that  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  contest  which  ensued  the 
vote  between  the  candidates  was  tied ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  friendly  toward  John  Clarke  at 
a  time  when  the  Troup  faction  was  dominant  in  politics 
he  might  eventually  have  defeated  his  illustrious  rival. 
He  wielded  a  brilliant  pen  and  for  a  time  edited  the 
famous  Federal-Union,  at  Milledgeville,  then  the  capital 
of  the  State.  In  1837,  he  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
he  became  a  Judge,  and,  when  not  upon  the  Bench,  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  great  success.  He  died  at  his 
borne,  on  Men  Luis  Island,  in  Mobile  Bay,  in  1882,  at  the 
phenomenal  age  of  ninety-four  years.  He  retained  his 
wonderful  power  of  intellect  to  the  very  last  and  only  a 
few  months  prior  to  his  death  made  an  important  legal 
argument.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest  surviving  member  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  Judge  Richard 
H.  Clark  states  that  on  one  occasion,  at  Upson  Court, 
some  lawyers  were  discussing  Mr.  Calhoun's  great  con- 
versational powers  and  to  settle  an  issue  between  them 
they  agreed  to  leave  it  to  John  A.  Cuthbert.  Thereupon 
one  of  them  approached  him  with  the  question:  "Mr. 
Cuthbert,  whom  do  you  consider  the  most  gifted  conver- 
sationalist you  have  ever  metf"  Without  any  intimation 
whatever  of  the  purpose  which  lay  behind  the  question, 
he  instantly  replied:    "My  brother  Alfred." 


Andrew  Female  College,  an  institution  of  high  grade, 
controlled  by  the  South  Georgia  Methodist  Conference,  is 
located  at  Cuthbert.  It  was  founded  in  1854.  Dr.  John 
W.  Caldwell  was  the  first  president.  He  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  Capt.  A.  H.  Flewellyn.  The  list  of  executive 
heads  has  been  somewhat  lengthy,  including:     Dr.  A. 
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S.  Hamilton,  Eev.  J.  B.  McGehee,  Rev.  "W.  H.  Key,  Rev. 
P.  6.  Twitty,  and  others.  The  present  head  of  the  institu- 
tion is  Rev.  J.  W.  Malone,  an  accomplished  educator.  In 
1892,  the  main  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
afterwards  restored  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  The  faculty  of 
the  school  is  a  ^ong  one,  and  the  standard  of  scholars'hip 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best.  The  plant  is  well 
equipped,  thoroughly  modem,  and  up-to-date. 


Original  SettlerB.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  settlers 
of  Banolph  were:  Samuel  A.  &reer, 
James  P.  Sharp,  James  Martin,  Jacob  Hawk,  Wiley 
Strickland,  Thomas  Coram,  Lewis  Rivers,  Benjamir; 
Davis,  Allen  Moye,  Martin  Brown,  Abel  Bass,  John  Roc 
Edward  McDonald,  Z.  Bailey,  Joseph  Sands,  David 
Eumph,  Dr.  Jones,  Colonel  Alexander,  Rev.  Mr.  Swain 
and  (Jeorge  Wood. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added 
the  names  of  the  following  pioneer  residents:  Frederick 
Andrews,  Hardy  Arrington,  Zachariah  Bailey,  Reuben 
Bynum,  George  W.  Ellis,  Thomas  J,  Ellis,  John  R.  Ellis, 
Paschal  Hammock,  William  nammoek,  S.  T.  .Tenkina,  E. 
H.  Keese,  Peter  E.  Keese,  John  McDonald,  Edward  Mc- 
Donald, Jesse  B.  Key,  John  McKay  Gunn,  James  J.  Mc- 
Donald. John  Martin,  a  Baptist  minister;  James  Martin, 
James  W.  Oliver,  Wm.  J.  Oliver,  Everett  Pearee,  Philip 
Pearee,  Thomas  Stanford,  Joseph  Newton  Stanford,  Dr. 
James  W.  Stanford,  Thomas  Stapleton,  killed  in  the 
Creek  Indian  War,  John  Stewart,  Daniel  R.  Stewart, 
Francis  Taylor,  William  Taylor,  Columbus  Taylor,  James 
Madison  Trippe,  J.  F.  Trippe,  Dr.  John  W.  Caldwell,  the 
first  president  of  Andrew  Female  College;  James  Adol- 
pihns  Whaley,  Wilkins  D.  Whaley  and  others. 
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There  were  a  number  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  who 
lived  in  Randolph.  Rome  of  these,  with  the  ages  to 
which  they  attained,  were:  Peter  Bucholter,  77;  Ezekiel 
Bryan,  75;  John  Brown,  77;  Thomas  Davis,  85;  Richard 
Barby,  102 ;  and  a  Mr.  Love,  117.  The  last  named  patriot 
was  for  more  than  thirty  years  smitten  with  total  blind- 
ness. Richard  Darby's  widow  wag  alive  in  1849  at  the 
age  of  105  years,  and  was  good  at  this  time  for  a  20  mile 
walk.  Reuben  Adams  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  lived 
in  Randolph. 


Hon.  George  W.  Harrison,  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  public  life  of  Georgia 
during  the  ante-bellim\  period,  owned  an  extensive  planta- 
tion in  Randolph.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Z.  D.  Harri- 
son, the  distinguished  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  GreoT- 
gia,  and  also  of  Mr.  George  W.  Harrison,  the  well-known 
publisher.  Brigadier-General  Charles  C.  Crews,  a  gal- 
lant Confederate  officer,  lived  at  Cuthbert. 


Created  by  the  Slate  Constitution  of  1777,  fcom  the  Parish  ot  St. 
I'HUI,  Named  for  Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of  Rjchmond,  a  dlstlnKulshed 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers  who  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Koremmrat 
[n  taxing  the  Edgllslt  Colonies  In  America.  At  the  coronation  of  Georfe 
the  Third  he  carried  the  scepter  of  Englaad.  On  April  T,  I7VB,  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  King,  In  which  he  avowed  his  belief  th&t  the  Inde- 
l>endenca  of  the  Colonies  vaa  aJready  achieved  and  urged  the  T«c0gtiltJ4O 
of  the  same  b?  the  Crown,  In  order  to  stop  the  further  elTuston  Of  nn- 
neeeBsary  blood.  Ausuata,  the  county-seat,  named  for  the  Princ^sa  Au- 
gusta, wifa  of  Hie  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  George  the  ThM 
of  England.  Richmond  originally  Included  In  large  part  four  olher  countlei: 
Columbia,  Jefferson,  HcDuflle  and  Warren. 


Fort  Augusta:  1736.  Page  113. 


Early  Days  at  the      On  the  opposite  side   of  the  river 

Trading-Post.  from  Augusta,  near  the  present  site 

of  Hamburg,  S.  C,  stood  Port  Moore, 

a  market-place  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Port  Angnsta 
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was  designed  to  keep  within  Georgia  limita  much  of  the 
traffic  whicli  was  centralized  at  this  point.  Tt  was  not 
long  before  the  vohimo  of  business  grew  to  be  quite  large. 
Over  in  South  Carolina,  where  negroes  were  allowetl, 
there  were  numbers  of  plantations  opened,  and  the  com 
consunued  by  the  large  caravans  employetl  in  the  trade 
with  the  Indians  was  produced  here.  But  competition 
breeds  chicanery ;  and  notwithstanding  the  excellent  rules 
made  by  Oglethorpe  for  regulating  the  traffic,  there  were 
grave  abases.  Dr.  George  Q.  Smith  does  not  give  an 
optimistic  account  of  things  at  Fort  Augusta.  Saya  he: 
"These  Indian  traders  sent  out  their  men  to  the  towns  of 
the  various  tribes,  and  in  the  spring  season  great  crowds 
of  Indians  came  with  their  ponies  loaded  with  peltn,'  to 
trade  at  the  post  for  powder  and  lead,  and  especially  for 
rum.  There  was  a  mean  liquor  known  as  tafia  which  was 
the  mMn  article  of  traffic.  It  was  brought  by  Indian 
traders  from  the  coast  and  traded  for  various  kinds  of 
products  and  for  Indian  slaves.  The  latter,  taken  by 
their  enemies  in  war,  were  brought  to  Augusta,  to  be  sold, 
and  were  thence  carried  to  Charleston  to  be  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  traders  were  oftentimes  wretchedly 
dissolute.  They  lived  shameful  lives  with  the  squaws, 
whom  they  abandoned  without  hesitation,  when  they 
grew  weary  of  them." 

Continuing,  he  says:  "Augusta  was  not  a  place  for  a 
quiet  residence  in  those  wild  days.  Two  thousand  ponies 
owned  by  the  traders  were  loaded  with  goods  in  Charles- 
ton and  with  peltry  at  the  fort,  and  kept  the  now  almost 
deserted  road  to  Charleston  alive.  As  one  now  rides  over 
the  deep  sands  through  which  the  old  highway  runs,  he 
can  bring  before  him  the  great  train  of  Indian  slaves 
doomed  to  a  life  worse  than  death,  who  bad  been  bought 
and  branded  by  the  traders  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  who 
were  now  to  go  in  weary  procession  from  Augusta  to 
Charleston.  There  were  great  fortunes  made  in  this  In- 
dian slave-trade  and  in  furnishing  the  Indians  with  ram 
and  gunpowder;  and  it  was  to  pay  the  debts  due  George 
Galpin  and  other  traders  that  'Sir  James  Wright  secured 
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from  the  Indians  their  cession  of  Wilkes,  Ogletliori>L', 
Elbert  and  Lincoln  Connfdes.  Augasta  was  not  affected 
by  the  laws  concerning  negroes,  and  as  far  as  rum  was 
concerned  it  was  the  main  article  of  traffic,  bat  tho  miD 
was  sold  to  the  Indians  and  the  slaves  which  shy  bought 
from  thran  were  captives  secured  in  war."" 


Two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  early  growth 
of  Angosta  were  Kennedy  O'Brien,  a  merchant  of  the 
plaoe,  and  Boger  de  l»aoey,  a  noted  Indian  trader,  both  of 
whom  were  conspicuous  for  pioneer  enterprise  and  public 
spirit 


Original  Settlers.  From  a  document  published  in  London, 
in  1743,  the  township  of  Augusta^out- 
side  of  the  garrison— seems  to  have  embraced  only  a 
small  colony  of  Indian  traders.  The  following  purports 
to  be  a  complete  list  of  settlers  at  the  fort: 

Kennedy  O'Brien,  Thomas  Smith,  Messrs.  McKenzie 
and  Frazier,  John  Miller,  Thomas  Goodale,  Samuel 
Brown,  Sanders  Brown,  Sanders  Boss,  A'  Sadler,  A. 
Taylor,  William  Clark,  Henry  Qverstreet,  Laehlan  Mc- 
Bean,  William  Gray  and  William  Calahem. 


In  a  petition  addressed  to  Governor  Reynolds,  dated 
August  30,  1756,  setting  forth  the  defenceless  character 
of  the  settlement  and  the  likelihood  of  Indian  attacks, 
another  list  of  early  settlers  is  obtained.  The  subscribers 
to  this  document  were  as  follows: 

Patrick  Clarke,  John  Rae,  Isaac  Barksdale,  William 
Bonar,  Daniel  Clarke,  Edward  Barnard,  William  Cle- 
ment, Richard  Johnson,  David  Douglass,  Martin  Camp- 
bell, Laehlan  MeGillivray,  John  Williams,  John  Spencer, 
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William  Little,  James  McHenry,  George  Galphin,  Robert 
Dixon,  and  Moses  Nunez. 

George  Galphin,  whose  name  appears  in  the  foregoing 
list,  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  Indian  traders  to  enter 
Georgia.  He  lived  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  South  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah  Biver,  several  miles  helow  Augusta, 
and  built  a  trading  post  of  his  owij,  at  Galphinton,  on  the 
Ogeechee.  Lachlan  McGilvray  was  the  father  of  the 
noted  half-breed  chief  of  the  Creek  Indians,  who  gave 
Georgia  so  much  trouble.  As  a  rule,  the  Indian  traders 
were  Scotchmen. 


Resolutions  ol      Most    of    the    residents    of    St.    Paul's 
Protest.  Parish  were  loyal  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 

land until  the  battle  of  Lexington;  and 
when  extreme  action  was  taken  by  the  radicals  at  Savan- 
nah, on  August  10,  1774,  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which 
strongly  hinted  at  independence,  a  vigorous  protest  was 
made  by  the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Augusta. 
As  a  reason  for  non-cooperation,  it  was  stated  in  this 
paper  that  the  parish  occupied  an  expoi^ed  position  on  the 
frontier  and  that,  in  view  of  an  application  which  had 
recently  been  made  to  England  for  assistance,  in  case  of 
an  Indian  outbreak,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  enter  into 
such  hastj  action.  Moreover,  it  was  urged  that  Georgia 
had  no  hand  in  destroying  any  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  that 
it  would  be  foolish  for  the  Colony  to  make  itself  a  par- 
taker in  the  consequences  which  were  sure  to  follow,  that 
more  was  to  be  lost  than  gained  by  being  meddlesome, 
and  that  trouble  could  be  found  at  home  without  looking 
for  it  In  New  England.  The  protest  was  signed  by  nearly 
every  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta.  At  the 
same  time  a  similar  document  was  framed  by  the  settlers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wrightsboro,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  parish.  Some  of  the  signers  were  afterwards  promi- 
nent on  the  roll  of  patriots.  The  list  is  of  special  interest 
because  it  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  early  set- 
tlers.   Those  signing  the  protest  were  as  follows; 
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Jkmea  OrienoD,  afterwards  a  malignant  Tory;  William  OoodyMr, 
Robert  BoDoer,  Amos  StapUr,  Charles  Walker,  John  MeDuffie,  Giltf  Til- 
lett,  James  Seymour,  Thomas  Pace,  Richard  Baaley,  Samuel  Tullett,  Wil- 
liam Redman,  Joel  Cloud,  William  Millar,  Za«htfriah  Lamar,  8r.,  Jacob 
Dennis,  Littleberry  Bostick  Basil  Lamar,  James  Few,  Benjamin  Web«ter, 
John  Dooly,  Barnard  Heard,  John  Andenon,  Edward  Barnard,  Andrew 
UeClean,  John  D.  Hammerer,  James  Hill,  B«bert  Houej,  Job  Smith, 
William  Barnard,  William  Mangum,  John  Chapman,  Joseph  Maddock, 
Jonathan  Bhell,  Robert  Mackey,  William  Candler,  Deveresux  Jarrett, 
Sherwood  Bugg,  Isaac  Lowe,  Peter  Farris,  John  HenderaoD,  Thomas 
Qrierson,  afterwards  a  noted  Tory;  John  Mi;Ili)n»ld  and  (Vancis  Hanem-k. 
It  will  be  obeerted  that  among  the  dissenters  at  this  time  veie  Colonel 
John  Dooly  and  Colonel  William  Candler  both  of  whom  bei^ame  ofFictrs 
of  Dote  in  the  Bevolution. 


Historic  Old  St. 

Paul's.  Page  117. 


Tomb  of  Gen. 

Leonidas  Polk.  Page  119. 
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Fort  Grierson.     This   temporary   stronghold,   named    in 
honor  of  the  British  LieutenaDt-Colonel 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  stood  near  the  site  aow 
occupied  hy  the  Riverside  Mills,* 


Fort  Comwallis.  Under  this  name  Fort  Augusta  was  en- 
larged and  reehristened  by  the  British 
officer  in  command,  Colonel  Browne.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  the  fort  became  the  possession  of  the 
Liberty  Boys,  who  hauled  down  the  British  flag,  and  occu- 
pied the  garrison  for  four  years.  On  the  fall  of  Savan- 
nah, Colonel  Campbell  marched  up  the  river  to  Augusta 
and  seized  it  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and,  after  holding 
it  for  two  weeks,  withdrew  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek.     The  Americans  then  oc- 

rtlcle   on   Augusts,   printed   In   tha 
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cupied  it  again  for  nearly  fifteen  months.  On  the  fall 
of  Charleston,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  patriots  and  once 
more  occupied  by  the  British  troops  under  Colonel 
Browne.  But  there  came  another  change  of  occupants  on 
September  14, 1780,  when  the  Americans  made  an  assault 
apon  the  White  House,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Fort  Augusta.  Hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  brother 
oflBeer  in  distress.  Colonel  Browne  left  the  fort  vacant, 
and  Colonel  Clarke,  in  his  absence,  quietly  took  posses- 
sion. Four  days  later,  Browne  returned,  and,  the  fates 
being  against  the  Americans,  for  the  time  at  least,  Colonel 
Clarke  yielded  the  post  without  resistance.  Says  Dr. 
Williams:  "Three  times,  therefore,  had  the  Americans 
captured  the  fort  and  three  times  had  the  British  retaken 
it,  yet  not  a  gun  had  been  fired,  not  a  life  had  been  lost. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  old  spell  of  peace  was  still  upon  the 
little  fort." 

Following  the  experience  at  the  White  House,  Colonel 
Browne  realized  the  necessity  of  strengthening  his  de- 
fences. At  a  conference  of  officers  and  engineers  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  fortification  which  should  include  both 
the  church  and  the  burial  ground;  and  so  well  was  the 
work  done  that  when  Colonel  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee 
came  to  attack  the  stronghold  he  found  it  ".iudiciously 
constructed,  well  finished  and  secure  from  storm."  Lord 
Comwallis,  having  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Southern  Department  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1780,  Colonel  Browne,  in  his  honor,  called  the 
enlarged  fortification  Fort  Cornwallia.  Though  the  onffi- 
nal  name  of  the  fort  passed,  it  was  less  an  extinction  tlian 
an  evolution.  Expressed  in  the  technical  terms  of  mili- 
tary science,  the  fort  had  become  a  fortress.  The  same 
guns  were  used  to  defend  it,  much  of  the  old  work  still 
stood,  and  the  same  parapet  wall  bounded  it  upon  the 
nort^  aide,  where  it  fronted  upon  the  river.  It  was  the 
old  fort  strengthened  and  enlarged.' 


•  Tha  Story  of  81.  FkuI'i  By  Dr.  Chauncer  C. 
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Tory  Barbari»m:  As  stated  above,  this  famous  old  land- 
The  White  House,  mark  was  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 
balf  below  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah 
River.  According  to  the  compass,  it  was  almost  due  west, 
the  stream  at  this  point  making  quite  a  bend.  The  White 
House  was  owned  or  occupied  by  a  man  named  Seymour. 
It  was  called  the  White  House  probably  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  rare  at  this  time  in  Upper  Georgia  for  a  house 
to  possess  a  coat  of  white  paint.  The  locality  was  other- 
wise known  as  McKay's  trading  post.  It  occupied  a 
strategic  point,  but  was  fortified  somewhat  hastily  by  the 
British,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Colonel  Clarke,  entered 
the  building  and  made  it  secure  with  guns  brought  from 
Fort  Grierson.  On  September  14,  Colonel  Clarke  under- 
took to  storm  it,  but  the  re-enforcements  on  which  he 
relied  failed  to  appear  and  the  resalts  were  disastrous. 
Quite  a  number  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners;  and 
some  of  them,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare, were  hanged  from  the  stairway,  while  the  British 
commander  gloated  over  the  scene  of  brutality. 


Fort  Galphin.  According  to  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones, 
this  fort  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savannah  River,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Augusta. 
It  consisted  of  the  handsome  brick  residence  of  "George 
Galphin,  the  famous  Indian  trader,  surrounded  by  a 
stockade.  The  English  called  it  Dreadnaught;  and  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stood  was  known  as  Silver  Bluff. 
Galphin  sympathized  with  the  Colonies,  and  when  Au- 
gusta was  taken  by  the  enemy,  Fort  Galphin  appears  to 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  At  any  rate,  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy  on  the  eve  of  the  famous  siege.  On 
being  informed  that  quite  a  lot  of  Indian  presents  and 
firearms  were  at  the  fort  Colonel  Clarke  commoniealed 
the  intelligence  to  his  superior  officers,  Pickens  and  Lee, 
and  together  they  undertook  to  reduce  the  stockade  before 
Browne  could  thwart  the  plan  of  capture.  The  enterprise 
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was  successful.  Though  defended  with  vigor  fche  fort 
yielded  to  the  persistent  fire  of  the  Americana;  and,  he- 
sides  salt  enough  to  supply  the  whole  amiy,  an  important 
item  in  time  of  war,  they  took  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
prisoners,  with  an  abundance  of  military  stores,  includ- 
ing arms,  ammunition,  and  blankets.* 


Augusta  Becomes     On  the  fall  of  Savannah  in  1778,  Au- 
the  Capital:  gasta  became  the  de  facto  capitol  of 

1786-1706.  Georgia.     Governor    Houstoun    im- 

mediately betook  himself  to  this  place, 
where  he  summoned  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  him ; 
bat  ten  days  later  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  British. 
During  an  interval  when  the  Aanerioans  were  again  in 
possession,  the  Legislature  met  here  on  January  4,  1780, 
and  elected  Bichard  Howley,  to  the  office  of  Governor,  hut 
straightway  adjonrned  to  meet  at  Heard's  Fort,  in  the 
county  of  Wilkes.  After  peace  was  declared,  Savannah 
became  once  more  the  seat  of  Government;  but  in  178(i 
Augusta  was  made  the  State  Capital  and,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  until  1796,  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  distinu- 
tion.  The  chief-executives  who  held  office  in  Augusta 
were  Edward  Telfair,  George  Matthews,  George  HandJy 
and  George  Walton.  It  was  while  Augusta  was  the  State 
Capital  that  President  Washington  visited  Georgia  in 
3791.  He  was  met  by  Governor  Telfair  with  an  escort  of 
horse  and  was  royally  entertained  during  liis  visit.  The 
old  State  House  in  Augusta  stood  on  the  cast  side  of  Mc- 
intosh street  bctwt«n  Broad  and  Kllis. 


Meadow  Garden: 

The  Home  of  Gov. 

George  Walton.  Page  122. 


.   Jr..   ajid   Salem   Dntcher; 
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On  January  2,  1788,  the  Federal  Oonstitntion  was 
ratified  at  a  State  Convention  held  in  Augusta.  John 
"Wereafc  was  made  president.  The  delegates  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

John  Werent,  William  Few,  James  McNeal,  William 
Stephens,  Joseph  TlailKTsham,  T^Mward  Telfair,  H.  Dodd, 
George  Mathews,  Florence  Sullivan,  Jolm  King,  James 
Powell,  John  Elliott,  James  Maxwell,  George  Handley, 
Christopher  Hillary,  John  Milton,  Jared  Irwin,  John 
Rutherford,  Joshna  Williams,  Joseph  Carmiohael,  Henry 
Carr,  James  Seagrove,  James  Webb,  Henry  Osborne  and 
Robert  Christmas. 


Where  the  Southern  One  of  the  most  famous  of  Au- 
Presbyterian  Church  giista's  ecclesiastical  monuments — 
was  Organized.  second  in  point  of  interest  only  to 

Historic  St.  Paul's — is  the  ancient 
boH8:e  of  worship  occupied  by  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  on  Telfair  street.  This  re- 
ligious body  was  organized  in  1804  by  Rev.  Washington 
McNight.  Divine  services  were  first  held  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  this  property  having  been  forfeited  to  the  State 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  for  a  term  of  years 
leased  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  grave  of  T)r.  McNight 
is  in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Paul's  near  the  south  wall  of 
the  old  edifice.  On  May  17,  1812,  the  present  structure 
occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  church  was  formally 
dedicated.  Or.  John  R.  Thompson  was  the  first  pastor. 
From  1858  to  1870  the  church  was  served  by  Dr.  Joseph 
R,  Wilson,  the  father  of  the  present  Chief -Executive  of 
the  United  States.  Here  on  Dec.  4,  1861,  during  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  first  General  Assentbly  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  church  convened  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  M.  Palmer,  of  New  OHeans,  as  Moderator. 
On  the  beautiful  church  lawn  may  be  seen  the  grave  of  a 
former  pa.stor.  Dr.  Robert  Irvine,  who  served  the  church 
from  1872  to  1881,  after  the  departure  of  Dr.  Wilson  for 
Columbia,  S.  C.    The  grave  of  Dr.  Irvine  is  adorned  by  a 
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superb  memorial  statue  of  the  lamented  divine,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day  in  the  Presby- 
terian pulpit. 


The  Old  Twiggs     Ten  milea  below  Augusta,  near  the  line 
Buriel  Ground.  of  the  Central  of  Geoi^a,  at  a  point 

reached  by  driving  a  mile  into  the 
oovmtry  from  AJlen's  Station,  is  the  private  burial  ground 
of  the  noted  Twiggs  family  of  thia  State,  Here  lie  buried 
two  illustrious  aoldiers,  father  ajid  son:  General  John 
IViggs,  a  hero  of  the  Bevolution,  for  whom  Georgia  baa 
named  one  of  her  counties;  and  General  David  Snianuel 
Twij^s,  a  veteran  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  who  achieved 
in  the  struggle  a  military  prestige  which  made  him 
seoond  only  to  the  great  Winfield  Scott.  On  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  old  Revolutionary  patriot  is  this  inscription ; 


Major-General  John  Twiggs.    Borit  5tb  of  June,  1750. 
Died   29th   Mar«h,   1816.     Aged  65   years,   10   months, 

and  24  days. 


The  elder  Twiggs  was  one  of  the  great  partisan  lead- 
ers of  the  first  war  for  independence.  With  the  famous 
Elijah  Clarke,  he  chiefly  bore  the  hrunt  of  the  struggle 
in  Upper  Georgia,  where  his  name  was  a  synonym  of 
terror  to  the  Tories.  An  account  of  some  of  his  exploits 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone  of  the  younger  Twiggs  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Tn   memory    of    General    D.    E.    TwigKs.      Born     in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  1790.     Died  in  Augusta,  Gn.,  im'Z. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  Twiggs  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  United  States  army  and 
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returned  to  Qeorgia.  He  was  at  this  time  the  senior 
Major-General  and  the  logical  successor  to  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  in  command  of  the  American  forces.  But  there  was 
no  thought  of  hesitation  on  his  part.  With  him  duty  out- 
weighed ambition.  The  Confederate  govenmient  com- 
missioned him  a  Major-General  and  he  was  stationed  at 
New  Orieans.  But  his  health  began  to  fail,  necessitating 
his  return  to  Augusta,  where  the  end  soon  came. 

For  his  gallant  services  in  the  Mexican  War,  Oen. 
Twiggs  was  awarded  three  magnificent  swords,  one  from 
Congress,  one  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  one  from 
the  city  of  Augusta,  The  sword  presented  to  him  by 
Congress  was  richly  jewelled  and  sheathed  in  a  scabbard 
of  solid  gold.  On  quitting  New  Orleans,  in  1862,  (Jen. 
Twi^s  left  these  trophies  of  his  valor  in  the  care  of  a 
lady  friend,  Who  was  powerless  to  kee>p  tiiem  from  form- 
ing a  part  of  Gen.  Butler's  choice  collection  of  souvenirs, 
Vfihen  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Federals.  They  be- 
came the  property  of  the  United  States  government,  and 
it  was  not  until  1889  that  the  swords  were  finally  restored 
to  the  family  of  the  brave  Georgia  officer.  Gen.  Twiggs 
was  borB  on  the  estate  wliere  his  ashes  today  lie  buried. 
He  was  a  nephew  on  the  mother 's  side  of  the  famous  Gov- 
ernor David  Emanuel,  whose  sister  Ruth  married  the 
elder  Twij^.  The  old  plantation  is  today  the  property 
of  Judge  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs,  of  Savannah,  a  linea!  descend- 
ant of  the  old  Revolutionary  patriot. 

George  Basset,  a  patriot  of  '76,  is  buried  in  Ridimond. 

William  Glascock's  When  the  first  Provineial  Congress. 
Tomb.  met  in   Savannah,  on  Janaar}'  18. 

1775,  to  devise  some  plan  of  action,; 
looking  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  Wliliam  Glascock  wns| 
a  delegate  frwn  St.  Paul's  Parish.  It  was  at  this  time) 
that  the  celebrated  boycott  measure  was  adopted,  putting  V 
an  end  to  trade  relations  with  the  mother  country ;  and  a  i^ 
delegation  was  also  named  to  represent  Georgia  in  the 
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ConlineDtal  Congress.  The  famous  act  of  proscription 
passed  by  the  Tory  Ijegislature,  at  Savannah,  in  1780, 
denounced  William  Olascork  as  a  "Rphel  Counsellor." 
At  the  same  time  ho  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  by  the  State  Legislature  which  met  in  Augusta. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Richmond  Academy 
and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  Franklin  College.  The  old 
patriot  is  buried  on  hi-s  plantation  below  Augusta  known 
as  "Glascock's  Wash,"  and  the  tombstone  which  marks 
his  last  resting  place  bears  this  two-fold  inscription,  with- 
out dates:  "In  memory  of  William  fliaacock,  Esq."  and 
"In  memory  of  Elizabeth  Qlascock,"  his  wife,  who  shared 
with  him  the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 


Thomas  Glascock,  his  son,  was  a  mere  youth  when  he 
leaped  into  an  immortality  of  fame  at  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah, in  1779,  by  plunging  into  a  deadly  fire  of  bullets  to 
rescue  the  body  of  his  gallant  officer,  the  brave  Cnimt 
Pulaski.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  latter's  famous  Legion 
of  Cavalry.  He  afterwards  became  a  Brigadier-General 
in  the  Continental  Army;  and  under  the  administration  of 
Washington  served  as  United  States  Marshal  for  Georgia, 
his  commission  bearing  date  of  June  5, 1 794.  He  acquired 
large  means,  became  a  wealthy  land-owner,  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  companies  to  purchase  the  Yazoo 
lands  in  Mississippi.  He  regarded  this  deal  purely  in 
the  light  of  a  business  investment,  but  it  cost  him  some 
lose  of  popularity,  due  to  the  spectacular  fight  made 
against  it  by  Governor  Jackson.  Land  at  this  time  on  the 
remote  frontier,  when  there  were  no  railroads  penetrating 
this  region  and  when  Indian  tomahawks  bristled  from 
every  bush,  was  little  short  of  worthless,  though  the  old 
Governor  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  every  square 
foot  of  this  ground  was  worth  a  golden  guinea.  Subse- 
quent events  did  tend  to  give  it  this  value;  but  no -one 
foresaw  at  this  time  the  coming  of  the  iron  horse.  It  may 
have  been  far-sightedness  on  Governor  Jackson's  part; 
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but  it  was  also  clever  politif's.  Gen.  Glascock  died  at  his 
country  place  "The  Mills,"  some  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Augusta,  at  the  iige  of  54;  and  here  he  lies  buried. 


Richmond  Hill:  The  Six  miles  south-west  of  Augusta, 
Home  of  Governor  near  the  old  road  leading  to  Louis- 
Schley,  vilie,  was  the  plantation  home  of 
Governor  William  Schley.  It  was 
quite  a  noted  place  in  the  early  days.  The  Governor 
called  it  Richmond  Hill,  after  the  county  in  which  it  was 
located.  Here  the  former  chief-executive  reposes  in  the 
family  burial  ground,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  an 
old-fashioned  tombstone.  Governor  Schley  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  digest  of  the  early  English  laws  of 
force  in  this  State.  He  also  represented  Georgia  in  Con- 
gress and  OD  the  Bench;  and  after  his  death  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  was  named  in  his  honor. 


Treaties  Made 
at  Augusta. 


Washington's     On  Wednesday,  May  18,  1791,  President 
Visit.  Washington    arrived    in    Augusta.     He 

was  escorted  to  the  city  by  Major 
Ambrose  Gordon  who,  in  command  of  an  escort  from 
the  Richmond  County  regiment  of  militia,  met  him  on 
the  way,  several  days  in  advance.  At  the  city  gates,  be 
was  greeted  by  a  deputation  which  included  Governor 
Telfair,  Judge  Walton,  General  John  Twiggs,  and  the 
various  State  officials.  The  city  of  Augnsta  was  at  this 
time  the  seat  of  government.  Besides  an  address  from 
Governor  Telfair,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  there  was  also 
an  address,  from  the  citizens  of  Augusta,  printed  on 
parchment  and  signed  by  the  following  committee  of  citi- 
zens: George  Walton,  John  Milledge,  Thomas  Camming, 
Peter  Games,  and  Seaborn  Jones.    To  both  addresses  the 
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distdnguisiied  visitor  made  appropriate  responses.  At  4 
o'clock  on  Thorsday  afternoon  an  elegant  dinner  was 
tendered  at  the  court  honse,  on  which  occasion  lie  re- 
sponded to  a  toast.  In  the  evening  he  attended  a  Imll 
wBiich  was  given  in  his  honor  in  the  reception  hall  of  tLie 
Bicbmond  Academy,  and  on  tlie  day  following  he  made  u 
visit  to  this  institution,  during  school  hours,  at  which 
time  he  addressed  the  students  and  awarded  a  number  of 
prizes.  A'uguaidne  S.  Clayton,  .afterwerds  a  member  of 
Cbngress,  received  at  this  time  a  copy  of  Sallust,  suitably 
inscribed  with,  the  President's  autograph.  See  Diary  of 
Washington's  Visit  to  Georgia,  Volume  II. 


The  first  bank  ever  chartered  in  Georgia  was  the  Bank 
of  Augusta,  whose  charter  dates  dated  back  to  the  year 
1810. 


Augusta  Chartered:      At  the  sewsion  of  the  General  As- 
1798.  sembly  in  January,  1798,  an  act  was 

passed  incorporating  the  City  of  Au- 
gusta. Thomas  Cmnming  became  the  first  intendBnt. 
The  office  of  Mayor  was  not  created  until  1818.  Ttie 
members  of  the  first  Town  Council  of  Augusta  were; 
George  Walker,  James  Pearce,  Robert  Creswell,  Andrew 
Innis,  Isaac  Herbert,  and  William  Longstreet.  They  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Durkee  and  chose  Thomas 
Ommning  to  serve  as  Intendlant  and  Joseph  Hutchinson 
as  CleA. 

Wm.  Longstreet: 
His  Bxperiments 
With  the  Steam- 
boat Antedate 
Robert  Fulton'a.  Volume  II. 
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Georgia's  Oldest  The  Medical  College  of  Geor^a,  at 

College  of  Medicine:  Augusta,  now  the  medical  depart- 
1828.  ment  of  the  State  University,  is  the 

oldest  college  of  medicine  in  Geor- 
gia. It  was  founded  in  1828  by  Dr.  Milton  Anthony,  a  pio- 
neer in  the  healing  art,  whose  life  was  unselfishly  devoted 
to  the  uplift  of  his  profession  and  whose  death  in  the 
great  epidemic  of  1839  brought  to  him  in  the  zenith  of  his 
career  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  the  county  of  Wilkes ;  but  be  settled  in  Augn^sta 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  early  became  prominent 
for  his  initiative  and  vigorous  type  of  intellect.  In  1825, 
with  a  few  others,  he  applied  to  the  Le^slature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  board  of  medical  examiners, 
wlK>se  duty  it  should  be  to  meet  annually  at  Milledgeville, 
examine  appKoants,  and  grant  licenses  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  Georgia.  His  plan  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Anthony 
was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  examining 
board.  In  1828,  encouraged  by  not  a  few  of  his  eo-work- 
ers,  he  socceeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  an  educational 
pWt.  It  b^an  in  the  modest  role  of  an  academy  of 
medicine,  but  later  it  became  an  institute,  and  finally  a 
college,  full-fledged  and  well-equippe<l.  At  first  there 
were  only  three  professors.  These  were  Dr.  Anthony, 
Lewis  D.  Ford,  M.  D.  and  'William  R.  Waring,  M.  D.    In 

1832,  the  last  named  physician  resigned,  but  four  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  faculty:  Dr.  Louis  A.  Dugas,  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Eve,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Eve,  and  Dr.  John  Dent,  rais- 
ing the  number  of  professors  to  six, 

'Phe  first  graduating  exercises  were  hold  on  April  17. 

1833,  at  the  institute,  and  in  the  winter  following  it  K'- 
oame  by  legislative  enactment  the  Jfedieal  College  of 
Georgia.  The  lot  on  which  the  present  building  stands 
was  donated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Richmond  Academy 
and  immediately  thereon  an  elegant  structure  was  huilt 
upon  the  classic  model,  with  massive  Doric  columns.  It 
wias  completed  in  1835.  The  first  board  of  trustees  was 
composed  of  the  following  eminent  physicians  of  the 
State:  Drs.  W.  R.  Waring,  John  Carter,  Lewis  D.  Ford, 
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I.  P.  Garvin,  B.  A.  White,  J.  G.  MeWhorter,  W.  P.  Me- 
Comiell,  W.  H.  Weeme,  W.  P.  Graham,  T.  P.  Gorman,  A. 
Jones,  Milton^  Anthony,  J.  I.  Boswell,  Thomas  Hosey, 
J.  P.  Screven,  W.  C.  Daniel,  Richard  Banks,  Henry  Hull, 
John  Dent,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Nathan  Crawford,  O.  C 
Foot,  and  John  Walker.  The  last  effort  made  hy  Dr. 
Anthony  for  his  profession  was  to  secure  for  it  proper 
medical  literature.  To  this  end  he  established  the  South- 
em  Medical  Journal,  of  which  he  was  for  several  years 
the  editor.  In  the  lecture  room,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
college  building,  has  been  placed  a  tablet  which  bears 
the  following  inscription:* 


"In  memory  of  Maton  Anthony,  M.  D.,  Founder  of 
this  College.  A  martyr  to  hnmanity  and  to  the  duties 
of  bii  profemion,  during  the  fatal  epidemic  of  1839. 
Cheered  by  Bellgious  Faith  throngh  the  Oriefa  and 
Trials  of  this  life,  he  passed  from  the  cure  of  the  sick 
to  the  sleep  of  the  just,  amid  the  tears  and  bleaaings 
of  the  poor.  Tmo  to  his  own  favorite  maiim  that  a 
virtuous  will  itf  almost  omnipoteat,  he  oveieame  bj 
study  the  defects  of  education  and,  patiently  toiling  to 
eminence,  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  noble  example  of 
genius  and  industry,  animated  and  directed  by 
Patriotism  and  benevolence." 


Tomb  of  Dr.  Buried  within  the  enclosure  of  the  col- 
Milton  Anthony.  lege  grounds,  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
former  activities,  and  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  noble  edifice  which  conBtit;ntes  the  most 
appropriate  monument  to  his  memory,  repose  the  mortal 
remains  of  Dr.  Milton  Anthony,  the  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion. Though  more  than  seventy  years  have  come  aad 
gone  over  his  grave,  the  fragrance  of  his  name  is  still  sug- 

*  BuKene  FoBter,  M.  D.,  In  Medical  History  of  0«orKia,  h  work  Incor- 
porated In  Memoirs  oF  Oeorgla.  Historical  and  Blos^vphlcal,  Vol,  It.  pp. 
118,   ITS;  siBO  Men  oF  Hark  ki  Oeorgta.  Vol.  II,  p.  El. 
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gestive  of  the  Arabian  myrrh.  On  the  horizontal  slab 
whioh  covers  the  tomb  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed 
in  Latin: 


"UorUlo 

e&dnlt    hia 

deposit 

m,    Milton 

Anthony,    M. 

D.,   Conditor   CoU^i 

medici 

re  pennina  Vixit  urn 

oa  qninqua- 

giuttk.Obit  de 

xix  Septembrig  A.  D. 

MDCCCXXXIX 

Richmond  in  the  In  1845,  the  city  of  Augusta  furnished 
Mexican  War.  a  company  of  soldiers  to  the  Mexican 
War.  It  was  called  the  Richmond  Bines 
and  was  annexed  to  the  Georgia  Begiment  of  Volunteers, 
in  command  of  Colonel  Henry  E.  Jackson,  of  Savannah. 
The  officers  of  the  company  were  as  follows :  Captain, 
D.  W.  DDl;  1st  Lieut.,  J.  Phinizy;  2nd  Lieut,  A.  H.  Mc- 
Laws;  Sergeants,  W.  Phillips,  D.  D.  McMnrphey,  R.  H. 
Einggold,  and  J.  F.  Glover;  Corporals,  S.  Johnson,  H. 
Baker,  A.  Phillips,  and  G.  Gordon.   93  members  enrolled. 


Sand  Bar  Ferry. 


Historic  Augusta,  like  Savannah,  is  rich  in  historic 

Monumeats.  monaments.  Not  less  than  three  of  these 
are  commemorative  of  Confederate  valor. 
The  magnificent  shaft  of  marble  on  Broad  street  is  one 
of  the  finest  monumental  structures  in  America,  rising  to 
the  coloBsal  height  of  85  feet.  On  the  fonr  comers  at  the 
base  are  statues  of  four  Confederate  Generals ;  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  William  H.  T.  Walker,  and 
Thomas  R.  R.  Oobb,  the  last  two  of  them  Georgians.  On 
the  pinnacle  of  the  monument  is  the  figure  of  a  private  sol- 
dier. He  is  leaning  at  ease  upon  his  musket  and  gazing 
intently  before  him  as  if  waiting  for  an  order  to  move 
forward  into  action.    The  work  was  executed  at  Carrara, 
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Italy,  at  a  cost  of  $17,331.35.    The  ^aft  and 
Confederate,    the  statnes  are  wrougbt  of  Italian  marble. 

The  broad  pedestal  is  of  granite.  On  Octo- 
ber 31, 1878,  the  monument  was  imveiled  with  impressive 
cerenronies.  Hon.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  "the  hero  of 
Ohwtee,"  then  (Jovemor  of  Georgia,  delivered'  an  ad- . 
dreee,  and  qtiite  a  ntunber  of  distinguished  visitors  were 
present.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Our  Confederate  Dead. 

West: 

Erevted  A.  D.  ISTS  by  the  Ladies  Memorial  AsMCia* 

tion  of  Augusta,  in  Honor  of  the  Man  of  Biobmond 

County,  who  died    in   the  Cause  of  the  Confederate 

States. 

North: 
In   Memoriam : 
"No  nation  rose  eo  wbite  and  fair 
None  fell  so  pure  of  crime." 
South: 
Worthy   to    have   lived   and   known   our  gratitude; 
worthy  to   be  hallowed   aud   held   iu  tender  remem- 
brance; worthy  the  fadelees  fame  which  Confederate 
Soldiers  won,  who  gave  theniEelves  in  life  and  death 
for  ub; — for  the  honor  of  Georgia,  for  the  Rights  of 
the  States,  toz  the  liberties  of  the  people,  for  the 
sentiments  of  the   South,   for   the  principles   of  the 
Union,  as  theee  wore  handed  down  to  them  by  the 
fathers  of  our  Common  Country. 


In  front  of  St.  James  M.  E.  Chnrch,  on  Greene  Street, 
is  another  Confederate  monument.  It  wBs  erected  by  the 
Sabbath  School  of  this  church  in  memory  of  twenty-three 
teachers  and  pupils  who  fell  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
cost  of  the  shaft  was  $5,400.  It  was  unveiled  December 
31,  1873. 
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Augusta's  third  Confederate  monmnait — the  first  if 
considered  with  respect  to  age — is  the  huge  dhinmey  stack 
of  the  old  Confederate  powder  works  on  the  canal.  The 
famous  powder  works  were  destroyed  long  years  ago  bat 
this  splendid  and  impressive  pile  stiU  survives  a  witness- 
bearer  to  posterity  of  the  heroic  memories  of  the  C5vil 
War.  It  towers  like  a  Colossus  above  the  great  factories 
aroimd  it ;  while  a  tablet  of  marble  embedded  in  the  side 
tells  of  the  part  which  is  played  in  the  historic  drama. 


Directly  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  on  Greene  Street, 
stands  an  obeUsk  of  granite,  which,  though  severely  plain 
in  character,  is  by  no  means  the  least  impressive  of  Au- 
gusta's memorial  shafts.  It  is  the  monument  to  the 
Georgia  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  ceremonies  of  unveiling  occurred  on  July  4,  1848; 
and  Judge  William  Tracy  Gould,  the  distinguished  jurist 
and  law  teacher,  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  ITie  ad- 
dress of  Judge  Gould  was  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
Signers.  quence,  ornate  in  style  and  patriotic  in  senti- 
ment. Underneath  the  monument,  repose  the 
ashes  of  two  of  the  Signers,  Lyman  Hall  and  George 
Walton.  The  other  Signer,  Button  Gwinnett,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  in  Savannah,  on  the  outskirts  of  which 
city  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  General 
Lachlan  Mcintosh.  But  the  most  exhaustive  search  failed 
to  disclose  his  tomb.  The  remains  of  Lyman  Hall  were 
brought  to  Augusta  from  an  old  burial  ground  in  Burke 
County,  near  the  Savannah  River.  Governor  Walton  was 
living  in  Augusta  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  for  nearly 
half  a  century  he  rested  by  an  abscure  country  wayside  in 
Richmond, 

Memorial  to 

Patrick  Walsh.  Volmne  IL 
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There  is  also  on  Greene  Street  an  attractive  monu- 
ment to  the  famous  orator  and  poet,  Richard  Henry 
Wilde,  whose  brief  lyric,  "My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer 
Rose"  has  nnmibered  him  among  the  immortals. 


Richmond  Academy;     Not  long  after  a  trading- post  was 
The  Oldest  of  established  in  Augasta,  the  Parish 

Georgia  Schools.  of  St.  Paul  was  created ;  and,  later, 

on  one  of  the  lots  in  the  embrj-o 
town,  adjacent  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  was  built  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Paul's  Pariah.  The  maintenance  of  the  insti- 
tution was  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  sale  of  lots  on 
the  common's  to  the  south  of  the  town.  During  the  Revo- 
lution, the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Parish  was  changed  to  the 
County  of  Richmond  and  with  it  was  changed  also  the 
name  of  the  school.  The  trustees  of  the  academy  were 
likewise  the  town  council  of  Augusta,  in  which  capacity 
they  continued  to  act  after  the  change  of  name ;  and  for 
many  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  we  find  tlie 
tmstees  of  Richmond  Academy  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Augusta.  Soon  after  the  esbablishment  of 
independence,  the  academy  was  moved  from  the  lot  on 
which  it  then  stood  to  the  site  which  it  occupies  at  present. 
Ouring  the  visit  of  President  Washington  to  Augusta,  in 
1791,  a  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  nation's  Chief- 
Executive  in  the  nuain  room  of  the  academy;  and  the 
President  also  attended  an  examination  at  the  school  and 
presented  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  in  an  ora- 
torical contest.  Augustin  R.  Clayton,  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  one  of  the  prize  winners.  Richmond 
Academy  is  the  oldest  eduoational  plant  in  Georgia.  It 
is  Still  a  flourishing  institution  of  high  character  and  of 
great  usefulness.  William  H.  Crawford,  the  distin- 
guished diplomat  and  statesman,  was  once  a  tutor  in  Rich- 
mond Academy;  and  some  of  the  State's  most  eminent 
public  men  were  educated  at  this  pioneer  seat  of  learning. 
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Georgia's  Oldest  To  the  city  of  Augusta  belongs  the 
Surviving  News-  credit  of  posseBsing  the  oldest  news- 
paper, paper  in  Georgia:  the  "Chronicle  and 
Constitutionalist."  It  is  the  ou%rowth 
of  two  very  early  sheets  which  were  years  ago  combined : 
the  Chronicle,  founded  in  1785,  and  the  Constitutionalist, 
founded  in  1799.  Much  of  the  history  of  Georgia  has  been 
reflected  in  the  columns  of  this  time-honored  journal,  and 
in  those  of  the  papers  which  united  to  form  it;  nor  is  it 
invidions  to  say  that  few  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Sout^  have  been  so  domioaot  in  shaping  platforms  and 
policies.  The  old  "Chronicle"  itself  was  formerly  a 
compound.  Back  in  the  forties  sometime,  its.  owners 
purchased  the  Sentinel,  a  paper  edited  by  Judge  Long- 
street,  whose  pen  could  be  trenchant  and  caustic  as  well 
as  playfully  humorous.  It  was  the  era  of  polemics; 
and  bitter  beyond  anything  known  to  recent  years  were 
the  acrimonious  controversies  of  ante-bellum  days.  The 
olive-bnanch  was  unknown.  Harsh  words  almost  invariab- 
ly ended  in  personal  encounters,  and  quarrels  over  trifles 
were  frequently  adjourned  to  the  field  of  honor;  but  the 
fear  of  bloodshed  operated  as  no  deterrent  to  men  of 
Cavalier  antecedants.  In  1850,  John  M.  Smytbe,  assis- 
taut  editor  of  the  paper,  after  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Sentinel  were  comibined  into  one  sheet,  fought  a  duel  with 
Tom  Thomas,  in  which  the  former,  at  the  third  fire,  was 
shot  in  both  thighs.  During  the  decade  before  the  war, 
the  old  Constitutionalist,  under  James  Gaj^ner,  was  the 
most  powerful  newspaper  in  Georgia ;  and  according  to 
Colonel  I.  W.  Avery  the  highest  political  honors  were 
easily  within  the  reach  of  Mr.  Gardner,  but  he  failed  to 
grasp  them  by  reason  of  an  early  indiscretion.*  V.  M. 
Barnes,  its  editor  in  1865,  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  same  year.  The  two  Wrights, 
Ambrose  R.,  who  afterwards  became  a  Confederate  Ma- 
jor-General,  and  Gregg,  his  son,  were  brilliant  writers  on 
the  staff  of  the  same  paper.  Patrick  WalBh,  who  was  long 
editor-in-chief  after  the  final  consolidation,  a  power  in 
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state  politics  and  in  local  affairs,  finally  became  a  United 
States  Senator,  thus  realizing  the  nnfulfilled  dreanis  of 
James  Gardner.  Among  the  other  gifted  members  of  the 
staff  have  been  James  Byder  Eandall,  the  author  of 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  perhaps  the  greatest  war 
lyric  in  »ny  language ;  and  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  now  editor 
of  the  Savannah  Press.  Under  the  succe^ful  manage- 
ment of  Thomas  W.  Loyless,  its  present  editor,  the 
Chronicle  and  ConstitiitionaUst,  is  fftill  one  of  ifhe  most 
influential  papers  in  Georgia,  maintaining  the  high  stand- 
ard of  its  best  traditions. 


Copse  Hill:  The 
Home  of  Paul 
H.  Hayne. 

Origin  of  "Maiyland, 
My  Maryland," 
RandaU's  Great  War 

Lyric. 

Story  of  Wilde's 
Famous  Poem:  "My 
Life  is  Like  the 
Summer  Rose." 

The  Seizure  of  the 
Arsenal. 


Page  224. 

Page  45. 

Page  228. 
Volume  II. 


President  Taft:  An  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Augusta 
Honorary  Augustan,  to  entertain  within  her  gates  more 
than  one  Chief-Execntive  of  the 
nation.  The  first  of  the  number  to  visit  the  city  was 
President  Washington  in  1791.  I^ater,  in  1819,  came 
President  Monroe  and  again,  in  1898,  came  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  But  the  Chief -Executive  to  confer  the  greatest 
compliment  upon  Augusta  was  the  late  occupant  of  the 
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WMte  House:  William  H.  Taft.  Subsequent  to  his  elec- 
tion but  prior  to  his  inaugnratiou,  Mt.  Taft  eojotiniecl  for 
several  weeks  on  the  Sand  Hills.  Again  in  the  spring 
of  19n  he  made  the  town  a  visit;  and  after  completing 
his  tenn  of  office  in  1913  he  eanie  directly  to  Augasta 
for  an  extended  sojourn.  When  the  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft  was  celebrated  in  the 
White  House,  quite  a  nnraber  of  Georgians  were  present, 
including  several  from  Augusta;  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuons  of  the  many  elegant  tributes  which  the 
happy  event  called  forth  was  one  from  Augnsta;  an  ex- 
quisite silver  service,  the  gift  of  three  official  bodies — 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  punch  bowl  with  a  capacity  of  tliirty-six 
pinlts,  a  salver,  a  ladle,  and  twelve  cups.  On  tbe  baqjLd- 
some  tray  was  engraved  the  following  inscription : 


To 
President  and  Mtb.  William  Howard  Taft 
3.  June  Nineteenth  1911. 

Friends  and  Admirers 
Angasta,  Georgia. 


Both  the  bowl  and  the  cups  were  tastefully  inscribed 
with  an  old  English  "T." 

Ihiring  his  visit  to  Augusta,  Mr,  Taft  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  eminent  member  of  the  local  bar:  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Lamar.  Fascinated  by  his  engaging  person- 
ality, he  was  not  less  deeply  impressed  by  his  legal 
scholarship;  and  the  result  of  this  acquaintance  was  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Lamar,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  life-long  Democrat,  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  Taft  has  been  wholly  non-partisan  in 
his  choice  of  many  otiher  distingoisihed  men  to  high  posi- 
tions. He  appointed  as  his  Secretary  of  War,  a  Demo- 
crat, John  M.  Dickinson.    He  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
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Bench  another  Southern  man  who  was  both  a  Democrat 
and  an  ex-Confederate  soIcKer,  Judge  fiortiee  H.  Lurton, 
of  TMmespee ;  and  finally  he  promoted  to  tlie  high  office  of 
Qhirf-JnBtice  of  the  United  States,  an  ex- Confederate 
soldier  and  a  Democrat:  Jndge  Edwin  D.  White,  of 
Lonisiana.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Taft,  that  dnring  his  <term  of 
office  more  vacancies  occnrred  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
than  dnring  the  official  tenure  of  any  other  President  in 
the  history  of  the  Government, 


The  Boyhood's  But  Augusta  is  bound  to  the  White 

Home  of  President      Hoase  in  Washington  by  a  still  more 
Wilson.  intimate  tie.    It  was  here  that  the 

present  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
executive  mansion  spent  his  boyhood  days,  while  his 
father,  the  noted  Dr.  Joseph  R  Wilson,  was  pastor  of  the 
old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Telfair  street.  One  of 
the  earliest  teachers  of  President  Wilson,  in  Augusta, 
was  the  well  known  educator  and  historian,  Professor 
Joseph  T.  Derry,  who  at  this  time  conducted  a  private 
school  and  among  the  other  famous  pupils  whom  he 
taught  here  was  the  brilliant  Judge  Joseph  B.  Lamar,  one 
of  the  present  members  of  tihe  Supreme  (Jourt  of  tiie 
United  States.  Professor  Derry  is  fftill  living  in  Atlanta, 
whwre  h©  holds  an  important  office  at  the  State  Capitol 
and  enjoys  vigorous  health  for  one  of  'his  years.  The 
golden  anniversary  of  his  mBrriage  lacked  only  a  few 
days  of  ooincdcfing  with  the  nominaltian  of  Governor 
WUson  at  Baltimore,  and  there  was  not  u  more  jubilant 
man  in  the  State  than  Professor  Derry  over  the  aotion  of 
the  Democratic  Convaition.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most 
ettthnmastic  and  tireless  workers  ft)r  Governor  Wilson's 
eledtdon. 
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Major  Archibald 

Butt:  A  Hero  of  the 

Titanic.  VoluD 


The  Augusta  Canal:  Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the 
How  it  Came  to  be  building  of  present-day  Augusta 
Built.  hae  been  the  little  ribbon  of  water 

which  turns  the  ponderous  wheels 
of  her  factories  and  kindles  the  industrial  music  of  her  un- 
numbered spindles.  Everyone  has  heard  of  Augusta's 
famous  canal ;  but  the  story  of  how  it  began  to  call  forth 
the  mills  which  today  occupy  the  banks  of  the  stream 
is  an  unfamiliar  recital.  It  was  Colonel  Henry  C.  Gum- 
ming who  first  conceived  the  idea.  Some  who  were  not  so 
well  versed  in  reading  the  future  as  this  far-sighted  man 
of  affiurs  ridiculed  the  suggestion  and  lampooned  the 
.seer.  But  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Gumming  who 
waB  porofoondly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  need  of 
this  canal,  if  the  Savannah's  marvelous  water-power  at 
tliis  point  was  to  be  effective,  an  examination  of  the  falls 
above  the  city  was  begun  by  Mr.  Willieun  PhillipB,  ^i  engi- 
neer. Within  a  short  time  thereafter,  at  a  meeting  of 
citizens  friendly  to  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Phillips  submitted 
a  report,  in  which  he  reoommended  ihe  project  Tbis  wua 
in  1844.  Some  few  months  later  a  route  was  surveyed, 
after  which  the  work  of  building  the  canal  was  promptly 
commenced  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  On  November  23, 
1846,  water  was  admitted  into  the  iirst  level.  Subsequent 
extensions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not 
imtil  1876  that  the  canal  as  it  appears  at  the  present  day 
was  completed.  It  is  nine  miles  in  length,  generates  a 
capacity  estimated  at  14,000  h«rse  power  and  given  to 
the  consumer  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  while  it  turns  the 
wheels  of  seven  large  cotton  factories,  one  silk  mill,  two 
flour  mills,  three  machine  shops,  and  one  lumber  plant, 
besides  the  electric  light  and  power  station  and  the  city 
water-works.  The  wisdom  of  the  project  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  golden   multiples   of   gain.     Al^iusta's 
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noblest  m>rk  of  intenisl  improvement,  it  has  paid 
for  itself  many  times  over,  and  stands  today  a  monument 
to  the  early  Angnstan  in  whose  prophetic  dreams  it  w!is 
long  ago  foT«BhBdow«A 


Summerville:  "The     This  beautiful    siibua-b   of  AiiffUKta 
Sand  Hills."  has  long  been  famous  for  its  distin- 

guished residents  and  for  its  elegant 
old  time  mansions.  The  United  States  Arsenal,  wbit'h 
Was  seized  by  the  local  volunteer  troops,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  is  located  here.  For  years  the  Arsenal 
was  used  simply  as  a  store  house,  but,  in  3875,  when  tlie 
system  of  arsenals  was  reorganized  by  the  United  States 
government,  it  became  an  important  military  i)ost.  Ttie 
Augosta  Arsenal  is  the  only  one  south  of  Philadelphia 
and  east  of  San  Antonio.  Due  to  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  climate  on  the  Sand  Hills,  there  is  said  to  be  no  better 
place  on  the  continent  for  the  storage  of  guns.  At  Sum- 
merville were  located  the  homes  of  Governor  John  Mil- 
ledge,  of  Governor  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  of  Colonel  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  and  of  a  number  of  other  prominent  Geor- 
gians. But  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  Summerville 
is  the  famous  Bon  Air  Hotel,  a  favorite  winter  resort  for 
wealthy  tonrists.  It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Br.  Wil- 
liam H.  Tntt,  of  New  York,  who  originally  planned  it  as 
a  summer  home  for  his  family;  but,  believing  that  tho 
time  had  come  when  a  great  hotel  for  the  accomodation 
of  wealthy  patrons  during  the  winter  season  oould  be  su.s- 
tained  by  Augusta,  he  altered  his  plans  to  suit  this  in- 
spirational idea;  and  the  palatial  Bon  Air  Hotel  was  the 
result. 


Hepzibah:  Old  Sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Augusta,  in 
BrothersvUle.  an  area  of  pines,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Georgia  settlements,  possibly  antedating 
even  Augusta.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  Hepzi- 
bah; but  when  the  little  town  began  to  blossom  amid  the 
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primaeTal  solitudes  it  was  called  Brothersville.  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Clark,  of  Ai^nsta,  has  charmingly  introduced 
the  old  settlement  to  literature,  in  a  work  entitled: 
"BrotherHville:  A  Lost  Arcadia."  We  are  lai^ely  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  facts  contained  in  this  sketch.  Ac- 
ooiding  In  Mr.  Ctark,  the  large  number  of  curious  Indian 
relica  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hepzibah,  including 
some  very  rare  fragments  of  pottery,  justifies  the  belief 
tlmt  an  old  Indian  village  was  here  located.  The  abor- 
iginal inhabitants  of  lihis  section  of  Georgia  were  tbe 
ITchees,  a  siibordinate  tribe  of  Indians  who  occupied  the 
territory  now  embraced  within  Burke,  Jefferson,  Colum- 
bia and  Bichmond  Counties  and  who  gave  alliance  to 
the  Creeks.  Not  far  from  Hepzibah  is  an  ancient  mound 
which  may  possibly  contain  the  bones  of  some  old  Uchee 
chief.  The  Murray  road  which  passes  through  Hepzibah 
was  once  an  IndiMi  trail.  It  was  probably  used  by  Glal- 
phin  in  traveling  from  his  home  at  Silver  Bluff  below 
Augusta  to  his  trading  post  at  Old  Town  on  the  Ogeechee 
River. 


Perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  pioneer  settlers  was 
Thomas  Walker,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  this  vicinity  about  the  year  1745. 
His  descend&nts  are  legion,  a  fiaot  wMch  produces  little 
astonishment  when  we  are  told  that  he  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  of  age  and  was  four  times  married.  Elijah  Walker, 
whose  wife  was  a  niece  of  President  James  K.  Polk  and 
a  cousin  of  General  Leonidas  Polk,  was  his  son;  and 
Colonel  Alexander  C  Walker,  a  man  of  some  note  in  ante- 
bellum days,  was  his  grandson. 

Though  not  included  among  tlie  direct  offspring  of 
this  old  pioneer  resident.  Major  Freeman  Walker,  a  for- 
mer United  States  Senator  from  Georgia ;  General  Wm. 
H.  T.  Walker,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  22Dd  of 
July,  near  Atlanta;  General  Valentine  Walker,  and 
Madame  Octavia  Walton  LeVert  belonged  to  the  same 
family  eonnection. 
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Elisba  Anderson  and  Robert  Allen  settled  in  thit! 
neighborhood  between  1757  and  1774. 

Edmund  Murphy,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  re- 
ceived in  1784  a  grant  of  land  in  ttiis  locality  and  built  a 
home  within  the  present  limits  of  Hepzibah.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas  Murphey,  who  accompanied  C^Iethorpe  to 
Georgia,  on  the  latter's  return  voyage  in  1736  and  who 
served  for  five  years  in  his  majesty's  troop  of  rangers, 
for  whicih  he  was  given  an  acre  of  land  in  Angusta  and 
200  acres  to  the  sooth  of  the  town.  Edmund  Murphey  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Au- 
gusta. "Hie  <iate  of  hie  birth  was  November  24,  1745. 
The  old  Murphey  place  at  Hepzibah  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Edmund  Murphey's  descendantB.  Dr.  Eugene  E. 
Murphey,  of  Augusta,  is  the  present  owner. 

The  list  of  pioneer  settlers  also  indndes  Aibsalom  and 
Alaron  Rhodes,  Charles  and  Edward  Burch,  Thomas  Hill, 
and  others. 


Brothersville  was  the  name  given  to  the  settlement 
for  the  reason  that  three  sons  of  Elisha  Anderson  became 
HO  prominent  in  local  affeiirs  that  for  years  there  was  not 
a  progressive  movement  which  did  not  relate  itself  in 
some  way  to  tiiese  three  brothers.  They  were  James, 
Elisha,  Jr.,  and  Augustus,  Among  the  later  day  resiv 
dents  of  the  old  town  may  be  included,  William  E.  Barnes, 
Judge  John  W.  Carswell,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Clark,  Oolonel 
Edmund  B.  Gresham,  Henry  D.  Greenwiood,  Seaborn 
Angustna  Jones,  Rev,  J.  H.  T.  Kilpatrick,  Robert  Malone, 
John  D.  Mongin,  Alexander  Murphey,  James  Madson 
Reynolds,  William  Evans,  Moses  P.  Green,  and  Ahsalom 
W.  Rhodes. 

During  the  ante-bellum  period  there  was  not  to  be 
found  in  GTeorgia  a  settlement  in  which  there  was  more 
of  the  typical  culture  of  the  old  South.  The  people  were 
not  only  intelligent  but  deeply  reli^ons.  The  various 
phases  of  orthodox  belief  were  well  represented  among 
them;  bnt  in  1860   the   Hepzibah    Baptist   AissodatioA 
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established  here  a  high  school  whioh  in  time  superceded 
the  local  academy  and  became  an  important  educational 
plant.  ( 'onsequently,  on  Oobober  24, 1870,  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Hepzibah,  in  complimait  to  the  re- 
ligious body  by  whioh  the  school  was  organized ;  and  the 
career  of  historic  old  Brothersviile  came  to  an  end. 


Bath.  Six  miles  to  the  w«st  of  Hepzibah  is  Bath,  another 
old  town  whose  origin  dates  back  to  the  days  he- 
fore  the  Bevolntion.  It  is  located  along  the  same  old 
Indian  trail.  The  place  was  formerly  called  Richmond 
Baths  because  of  the  springs  which  bubbled  in  this  local- 
ity and  whidi  were  supposed  to  possess  rare  medicinal 
virtues.  It  became  the  resort  of  wealthy  planters, 
chiefly  from  Burke.  The  predominant  racial  type  wa.s 
Scotch-Irish,  and  the  religious  character  of  the  settlement 
strongly  Presbyterian.  Among  the  original  settlers 
were  Amos  G.  Whitehead,  John  Berrien  Whitehead,  Amos 
McNatt,  Samuel  Dowse,  Gideon  Dowse,  John  Randolph 
Whitehead,  James  Whitehead,  Troup  Whitehead,  William 
Whitehead,  John  Whi-tehead,  John  P.  C.  Whitehead,  Wil- 
liam S.  C.  Morris,  Rev.  Josihua  Key,  Samuel  Byne,  Wil- 
liam Byne,  Major  Poythress,  Amos  W.  Wiggins,  Tfcomas 
Nisbet,  Quiutillian  Skrine,  Oommodore  Nelson,  and 
others 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Goulding,  who  wrote  "The  Yoong 
Marooners,"  lived  for  a  number  of  years  at  Bath,  wbere 
he  served  the  local  Presbyterian  congregation ;  and  whiljB 
residing  here  he  invented  the  first  sewing  machine.  (See 
Volume  II). 


Dr.  S.  K.  Talmage,  an  uncle  of  the  great  Brookiyn 
divine,  later  the  President  of  Oglethorpe  University,  was 
also  a  resident  pastor.  The  list  of  (Kstingui^ed  ministers 
who  have  lived  at  Bath  includes  also  Dr.  Rufus  K.  Porter, 
who  afterwards  became  chaplain  of  Cotob's  Legion;  Rev. 
Calvin  Melver,  Rev.  Lawson  Clinton,  and  Rev.  Timothy 
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Dwight  Mr.  Clinton  possessed  several  beautiful  daugh- 
tears,  one  of  wliom  married  General  Hayue,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 'Mr.  Olark  refers  to  him  in  the  following  paragraph. 
Sayahe;  "It  wBs  never  my  privilege  to  sit  under  Mr. 
Clinton's  ministration's,  hut  if  he  was  as  charming  in  the 
pulpit  as  his  daughters  were  out  of  it  he  must  have  kept 
Mb  congregations  awake  even  on  the  hottest  summer 
days. 


Mount  Enon.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bath 
there  is  quite  an  area  of  high  ground  which 
early  in  the  last  •century  became  a  summer  resort  for 
wealthy  rice  planters  from  the  Georgia  coast.  On  account 
of  the  altitude  it  was  called  Mount  Enon.  In  1805,  the 
Georgia  Baptists  sought  to  establish  a  college  at  this 
place,  but  the  Legislature,  fearing  that  it  might  possibly 
cripple  the  University,  then  only  four  years  old,  refused 
to  grant  the  charter.  However,  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  an  academy  fet  this  place,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  was  quite  a  flourishing  institution.  Dr. 
Henry  Holcombe  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  this  school.  He  gave  it  in  the  beginning  200  acres  of 
land,  and  in  other  ways  helped  it ;  but  when  he  finally  left 
the  State,  it  began  to  languish.  Dr.  Holcombe  was  a  man 
of  powerful  personality,  who  saw  far  into  the  future ;  but 
these  were  pioneer  days.  The  Baptists  were  then  few  in 
number.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  support 
even  an  academy  at  this  early  period;  and  not  long  after 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Holcombe  the  school  was  discontin- 
ued. Mount  Enon  was  at  one  time  quite  a  settlement;  but 
for  more  than  fifty  years  it  ha.s  been  numbered  among 
the  dead  towns  of  Georgia.  It  was  never  an  ideal  place 
for  a  settlement;  and  the  present  drearisome  aspect  of 
the  locality  well  justifies  the  remark  of  the  Rev.  Benj.  P. 
Thorpe  who  rode  out  to  the  place  one  day  on  horse-back. 
Said  he:  "It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  Lord,  after  making 
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the  world,  bad  a  big  bag  full  of  sand  left  and  not  knowing 
what  elae  to  do  with  it  he  dumped  it  all  oat  at  Mount 
Enon." 


Brownsborough.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was 
a  little  village  by  this  name  located 
somewhere  near  Augusta,  Immediately  after  the  victory 
of  the  American  Army  at  Kettle  Greek  the  patriots  were 
divided  into  wnall  detachments,  and  stationed  at  diflferent 
points,  the  better  to  guard  the  country  against  invasion, 
and  to  keep  a  lookout  for  Tories  and  British  sympathizers. 
One  of  these  parties,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Leonard 
Marbary,  was  quartered  at  Brownsborough.  Tjeaming 
through  his  spies  that  a  scouting  party  of  twenty  of  tbe 
King's  rangers,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Whitley,  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  Marbury  determined  upon  its  cap- 
ture or  annihilation.  Accordingly  he  sent  Captain 
Cooper  with  twelve  dragoons  to  cut  off  Whitley's  retreat, 
and  after  giving  Cooper  time  to  reach  his  position 
marched  out  to  attack  the  British  front.  Cooper  gained 
the  rear  of  the  party  sooner  than  was  expected,  came  upon 
Whitley  and  his  men  while  they  were  at  dinner,  and, 
deeming  tbe  opportuni'ty  too  good  to  be  lost,  attacked  at 
once  without  -waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Marbury.  Hie  sur- 
prise was  complete,  and  the  British  surrendered  without 
resistance.* 


Richmond's  Noted  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  was 
Residents.  only  a  frontier  settlement  on  the  site 

of  the  present  town  of  Augusta,  the  population  of  wbich, 
in  addition  to  tbe  garrison,  consisted  of  a  few  families 
living  in  tJhe  neighborhood  of  the  fort.  But  scattered 
throughout  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  there  were  a  number 
of  stalwart  men  who  developed  into  strong  leaders,  dur- 
ing tbe  struggle  for  independence.  Here  lived  General 
John  Twiggs,  a  noted  officer,  who  commanded  an  inde- 
pendent legion.    IBs  plantation  lay  to  the  south  of  the 

*  Mrs.    J.  L.  Walker,  of  Woycroas.  Btat«  HlatorlMi,  D.  A.  R. 
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town.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  lived  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Candler,  with  his  equally  famous  kinsmen,  the 
Fews,  one  of  whom,  Ignatius,  held  a  Captain's  commis- 
sion, while  William  and  Benjamin  were  both  Colonels. 
William  Few  afterwards  served  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  called 
to  frame  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1799,  he  removed 
to  Che  city  of  New  York.  His  burial-plaice  has  been 
located  at  Fishkill,  on  tiie  Hudson.  Benjamin  Few  re- 
naoved  into  what  was  then  the  territory  of  AJabama, 
where  he  lies  buried  on  one  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Tonrbig- 
bee. 

The  Glasoocks  came  to  Richmond  on  the  eve  of  the 
Bevolntion.  William  Glascock  became  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly ;  and  because  of  his  prominence  in  the 
Whig  councils,  was  attainted  of  treason  by  the  Tory 
Legislature  of  1781.  He  died  on  his  plantation  below 
Augusta,  called  "Glascock's  Wash." 

Both  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  William  Glascock  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  Georgia,  and  -they 
have  often  been  confused  because  of  similarity  in  names. 

General  Thomas  Glascock,  Sr.,  when  a  young  captain 
of  cavalry  in  the  Legion  of  Count  Pulaski,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  rescuing  the  body  of 
Ms  brave  leader,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  He 
waa  a  member  of  one  of  the  companies  organizpd  to  pur- 
chase the  Yaaoo  lands,  a  circumstance  which  rendpred  him 
somewhat  unpopular.  But  he  looked  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  man  of  business.  It  was  before  the 
era  of  railroads  when  wild  lands  were  worthless,  and 
when  Georgia  possessed  a  territory  imperial  in  extent. 
He  regarded  the  attitude  of  General  Jackson  in  the  matter 
as  a  dramatic  performance  intended  solely  for  political 
effect;  and  when  he  attended  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1798  he  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution 
because  it  re-assertetl  the  State's  jurisdiction  over  land 
which  he  claimed  as  one  of  the  grantees  under  the  usurped 
act  of  1795.  He  died  at  his  country  place,  "The  Mills," 
some  few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Augusta,  at  the  age  of 
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fifty-fonr.    He  was  a  most  snoceasful  financier  and  a  man 
of  large  me^is. 

General  Thomas  Glasoock,  Jr.,  served  with  distinction 
in  tiie  War  of  1812  and  in  tlie  various  campaigns  against 
the  Seminole  Indians.  He  became  a  lawyer  of  note  and 
a  member  of  Congress.  Later  in  life,  he  removed  to 
Decatnr,  Ga.,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
The  county  of  Glasoock  was  named  in  his  honor. 


Colonel  Samuel  Hammond,  a  soldier  whose  name  is 
still  bright  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  Revolution,  settled  in 
Augusta  some  time  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  Col. 
Hammond  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  tlie  famous  si^e 
of  Augusta  dividing  the  honors  with  his  illusirious  com- 
patriots, Elijah  Clarke  and  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee. 
He  represented  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and,  on  relinquishing  office,  was  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson  the  first  Territorial  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  then  only  a  little 
French  village  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  account  of  the  failure  of  local  banks  he  became 
involved  in  a  large  debt  to  the  Federal  government;  bnt 
he  sacrifiecd  his  magnificent  property  to  redeem  his  obU- 
gntions  and  left  behind  him  a  record  for  integrity  to 
which  no  taint  of  dishonor  could  ever  attach.  He  died  at 
Viarello  Farm,  his  plantation,  some  fdiree  mUes  below 
Augusta,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah 
River,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-five. 


George  Walton,  the  most  distinguirfied  of  Geo^pa's 
trio  of  Signers,  became  a  resident  of  Augusta  in  1791. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  tiown  he  purchased  a  country  seat 
which  he  called  Meadow  Garden;  and  here  the  last  four- 
teen years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  is  buried  under  ttie 
monnment  to  the  Signers,  in  front  of  the  ooart  bouse,  <m 
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Gre«ie  street,  where  the  ashes  of  T>r.  Lyman  Hall  also 
rest.  Meadow  Garden  has  been  acquired  for  memorial 
purposes  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
who  'have  made  it  a  patriotic  museum  for  relics  of  the 
Bevolntionary  period. 

The  first  digest  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia  was  published 
in  1800  by  two  prominent  lawyers  of  Augusta— Robert 
and  George  Watkins,  It  was  a  meritorious  work,  but  it 
kindled  the  wrath  of  Governor  Jackson  because  it  con- 
tained the  Tazoo  Act  He  condemned  it,  and  there  follow- 
ed a  series  of  duels. 

Here  lived  Thomas  P.  Games,  a  member  of  Oongress 
and  a  jurist  of  note,  during  the  early  ante-bellum  period ; 
but  when  Milledgeville  became  the  State  C'apital  he  re- 
moved to  the  new  seat  of  goverument. 

John  Forsyth,  one  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious  sons, 
a  member  of  Congress,  a  United  States  Senator,  a  diplo- 
mat, a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  a  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  an  orator  almost  without  a  peer,  lived  in  Augusta. 
He  died  while  Secretary  of  State  and  was  buried  in  the 
Oongressional  Cemetery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
His  father.  Major  Robert  Forsyth,  while  holding  ttie 
office  of  United  States  Marshal  for  Georgia,  was  killed  in 
Augusta  by  the  noted  Beverly  Allen,  a  Methodist  preacher 
whom  he  was  seeking  to  arrest. 


Eight  wearers  of  the  toga  have  come  from  Richmond 
— William  Few,  George  Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John 
Forsyth,  Freeman  Walker,  Nicholas  Ware,  John  P.  King, 
and  Patrick  Walsh ;  and  two  of  these — Freeman  Walker 
and  Nicholas  Ware — were  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  while  occupying  the  office  of  mayor.  The  latter 
succeeded  the  former  in  both  roles. 

Alfred  Cuthbert,  though  never  a  resident  of  Angosta, 
was  brought  to  the  Sand  Hills  for  burial  from  his  home 
in  Jasper. 

John  P,  King  w^a  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
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Senate  when  only  thirty-fonr  years  of  age  to  saoceed 
George  M.  Troup.  He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the 
Georgia  Eailroad,  a  pioneer  builder  of  cotton  mills,  and 
a  far-sighted  man  of  affairs  who  gave  initial  impetus  to 
the  State's  industrial  development. 

Eight  Governors  of  the  State  have  been  residents  of 
Augusta — George  WaHon,  John  Milledge,  John  Forsyth, 
William  Sohley,  George  W.  Crawford,  Charles  J.  Jenkins, 
Rufus  B.  Bullock,  and  Benjamin  Conley. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  also  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Taylor  and  chairman  of  the  famous 
Seoeffiion  Convention  of  1861. 

It  was  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  who  bore  the  executive  seal 
of  Georgia  into  exile  rather  than  permit  this  sacred  em- 
blem of  the  State's  sovereignty  to  be  profaned  by  military 
usurpers. 

If  George  Mathews  be  added  to  the  list  of  Governors 
the  number  is  increased  to  nine. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  residents  of  Augusta 
before  the  Civil  War  was  Judge  Robert  Raymond  Eeid, 
who  served  with  distinction  both  on  the  Bench  and  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  He  was  also  an  orator  of  rai%  gifts. 
On  tiie  death  of  his  wife,  a  bereavement  ^rom  which  he 
never  fuUy  recovered,  Judge  Reid  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bench  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Territory  of  West  Florida,  an  office  which  he  relin- 
quished to  accept  the  office  of  Governor. 


Judge  William  Tracy  Gould,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
Geoi^a's  ante-bellum  jurists,  lived  in  Augusta,  where  he 
established  a  law  school  which  became  famous  tiiron^- 
out  the  South.  On  May  4, 1911  a  portrait  of  Judge  Gould 
was  presented  to  the  Masons  of  Augusta  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Harriet  Gould  Jefferies.  The  address  of 
presMitation  was  made  by  Hon.  William  H.  Fleming;  and 
the  portrait  was  formally  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Masons  by  Hon,  BrysDn  Crane. 
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Ten  members  of  Congress  have  been  residents  of 
Richmond — John  Milledge,  Thomas  P.  Cames,  "niomoa 
Glascock,  Samuel  Hammond,  Ridiard  Henry  Wilde, 
Bobert  Raymond  Beid,  John  Forsyth,  George  T.  Barnes, 
J.  a  C.  Black,  and  William  H.  Fleming. 

To  this  list  may  also  be  added  three  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress — George  Walton,  John  Walton, 
and  William  Few. 

■Hiree  occupants  of  the  Supreme  BencSi  have  lived  in 
Augusta — Ebenezer  Stames,  William  W.  Montgomery, 
and  Charles  J.  Jenkins. 

Here  lived  Judge  Andrew  J.  Miller,  a  distinguished 
l^slator  and  jurist  of  the  ante-bellum  period,  who  served 
oontinuonsly  in  tiie  Senate  of  Georgia  for  twenty  years,  a 
body  over  which  he  long  presided. 

William  Longstreet,  a  noted  inventor,  wno  anticipated 
Bobert  Fulton  in  suocessfuUy  applying  steam  to  naviga- 
tion, lived  in  Augusta.  The  old  pioneer  lies  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard. 

William  Cnmming,  a  dominant  factor  in  public  affairs 
daring  tiie  ante-bellum  period,  who  fought  a  duel  with  the 
celebrated  George  MoDuffie,  also  lived  here.  Alfred  Gum- 
ming, his  son,  received  from  President  Buchanan  an 
appointment  as  Territorial  Governor  of  Utah.  He  after- 
wards became  a  Confederate  Brigadier-General. 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Goulding,  who  wrote  "The  Young 
Maroonera"  and  invented  the  sewing  machine,  lived  for 
some  time  at  Bath. 


Joseph  Wheeler,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama, 
a  Lieutenant-General  in  command  of  a  Corps  of  Confed- 
erate Calvary  during  the  Civil  War  and  a  Major-Qenerai 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  of  volunteers  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  was  bom  in  Augusta.  The  county  of 
Wheeler  was  named  for  this  illustrious  soldier. 

Dr.  William  H.  Tutt,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer of  New  York,  who  accumulated  a  fortune  in  the 
metropolis  estimated  at  several  millions,  spent  his  boy- 
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hood  days  in  Augusta;  and  when  an  old  man  he  bnilt  -ttie 
famoas  Bod  Air  Hotel,  on  the  Hill,  a  winter  resort  for 
eastern  millionaires. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  great  Standard  Oil  King, 
has  been  for  years  an  annual  visitor  to  Aiignsta,  where 
he  resides  on  the  Hill ;  and  here  President  Taft  has  fre- 
quently sojourned,  an  honored  guest. 

Eight  counties  of  Georgia  have  been  named  for  the 
following  noted  residents  of  Augusta — George  Walton, 
John  Twiggs,  Thonvas  Glascock,  Freeman  Walker,  Nicho- 
las Ware,  William  Schley,  John  Forsyth,  and  Andrew  J. 
Miller. 

To  this  nunsber  may  not  improperly  be  added — Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  who  was  at  one  time  a  tutor  in  the 
Richmond  Academy;  Joseph  Wheeler  and  William  W. 
Gordon,  both  natives  of  Augusta ;  and  Augnstin  S.  Clay- 
ton, who  here  spent  his  boyhood  days. 

Ten  Brigadier  Generals  in  the  Confederate  Army  have 
eome  from  Richmond— A¥red  Gumming,  William  Mont- 
gcwnery  Gardner,  M.  A.  Stovall,  John  K.  Jackson,  Goode 
Bryan,  William  B.  Boggs,  WilUam  D.  Smith,  E.  P.  Alex- 
ander, Victor  J.  B.  Girardy,  and  Isaac  M.  St.  John;  four 
Major-Generals — Daniel  E.  Twi^s,  Lafayette  MeLaws, 
William  H.  T.  Walker,  and  Ambrose  Baiisom  Wright; 
and  one  Lieutenant-General,  Joseph  Wheeler.  Beneatii 
the  altar  of  old  St.  Paul's  church  sleeps  also  the  great 
hero-bishop  of  the  Southern  Confederacy — Lieutenant- 
General  Leonidas  Polk. 


In  the  gentler  realm  of  letters,  the  achievements  of 
Richmond  have  been  notably  brilliant.  Here  lived  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers. 
Judge  Augustus  B.  Ijongstreet,  the  noted  humorist,  who 
wrote  "Georgia  Scenes."  He  afterwards  became  a  dis 
ting^ished  educator  and  divine. 

Richard  Henry  Wilde,  who  wrote  the  immortal  lyric. 
"My  Tiife  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,"  was  an  ante-bellum 
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resident  of  Augusta,  He  represented  the  State  in  Con- 
gress, where  the  fire  af  his  Irish  eloquence  made  him  eon- 
spicaoQS  among  tJhe  law-makers  of  the  nation.  While  a 
sojourner  in  Italy,  he  gathered  the  materials  for  his  two- 
volmne  work  on  the  life  of  the  mad  Italian  poet — Tor- 
qmato  Tasso.  He  removed  from  Augusta  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  but  his  body  was  ex- 
humed in  after  years  and  brought  back  to  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  three  times  laid  to  rest,  first  in  New 
Orleans,  then  on  the  Sand  Hills,  and  then  in  the  city 
cemetery,  of  Augusta,  where  his  mort;aI  ashes  today  sleep. 


At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Soutiiem  poets,  came  to  Georgia  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  settled  among  the  pine  trees,  at 
Copse  Hill,  on  the  'borders  of  Richmond;  and  here  the 
remainder  of  his  days  were  spent. 

James  Ryder  Randall,  the  author  of  "Maryland,  My 
Maryland,"  a  war-song  whose  music  has  belted  the  globe, 
was  for  years  a  resident  of  Augusta;  and  here  he  lies 
buried. 

William  T.  Thompson,  the  celebrated  humorist,  at 
one  time  edited  a  newspaper  in  Augusta;  'but  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Savannah. 

Emily  Lafayette  McLaws,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  present-day  writers  of  fiction,  was  bom  in  Auguaut. 
She  afterwards  located  in  New  York.  Some  half-dozen 
novels  have  come  from  the  pen  of  this  talented  woman. 

Charles  J.  Bayne,  a  poet  of  rare  gifts,  began  his  career 
on  one  of  the  Augusta  newspapers. 

Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  who  has  published  a  biography  of 
Bohert  Toom'bs,  in  addition  to  other  volumes,  edited  tha 
Augusta  Chronicle  for  a  nimaber  of  years,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Savannah. 

.  William  H.  Fleming,  a  former  member  of  Congress. 
has  rendered  a  service  to  literature,  in  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  his  speeches.  Charles  Bdgworth  Jones  and 
Salem  Dutcher  have  also  done  much  to  oonserve  the  his- 
tory of  the  State. 
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Maria  Louise  Eve,  a  writer  of  unusual  charm,  whose 
poems  have  given  her  a  high  niche  in  literature,  lives  hera 


But  the  place  of  pre-egoiinence — at  least  among  fais- 
torioal  writers — in  this  brilliant  galaxy  of  Augustana, 
must  be  given  to  the  Georgia  Macauley — Colonel  Oharles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.  With  tireless  research,  he  delved  into 
the  State's  earliest  antiqxuties,  piwducing  a  number  of 
monographs  on  the  monmnental  remains  and  -the  prehis- 
toric tribes  of  Georgia,  besides  important  biographies. 
The  writings  of  Colonel  Jones  have  brought  him  recogni- 
tion from  savante  on  both  sides  of  tile  water.  His  master 
piece,  a  two-volume  work,  entitled  "AJ  History  of  Geor- 
gia," is  a  monument  alike  to  his  industry  and  to  his 
genius ;  nor  will  it  ever  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  people  of  this  State  that  the  untimely  death  of  this 
distinguished  author  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
great  task.  He  has  brought  the  narrative  of  events  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolution;  and  at  this  point  some 
other  historian  must  take  it  np.  But  where  is  the  man 
amongst  us  who  can  wear  Saul 's  armor  or  bend  the  bow 
of  Ulysses! 


EOOKDALE 


Craeitod  by  Leflalativ*  Act,  Ootober  IR,  1810.  rrom  Henry  County. 
Named  lor  the  Bubterranean  bed  of  granite  nhlcli  underlies  this  rscton  ot 
the   State.     Conyers,   the  county-seat,   named   for  Dr.   Conyars.   of   CotIuc- 


Conyers:  Where  the  It  is  an  item  of  no  small  interest, 
First  Battle  for  Pro-  in  view  of  the  present  State-wide 
hibition  was  Fought,  prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  Geot^a,  that  the  first  battle  for 
prohi'bition  in  this  State  was  fought  to  a  finish  in  tlie 
county  of  Rockdale.  The  wave  started  there  and  the  lead- 
ers in  the  fight  were:  Rev.  John  A.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Henry 
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Quigg,  Ham  Almand,  Colonel  W.  L.  Peek,  Dr.  J.  A.  Stew- 
art, S.  D.  Night,  James  Hollingsworih  and  others.  Tliese 
men  unfurled  a  banner  on  which  was  written  "No  t'om- 
promise. "  They  presented  a  solid  front  to  the  enemy  and, 
after  a  stmji^le  of  much  bitterness,  gained  a  lasting  vic- 
tory for  temperance  in  Georgia  and  left  a  perpetual 
heritage  of  honor  to  the  place  and  people. 

Rockdale  is  among  the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
counties  in  Georgia,  It  is  highly  favored  in  every  natural 
advantage  and  possesses  a  rare  type  of  citizenship,  indus- 
trious, upright,  enterprising,  and  intelligent.  It  abound^i 
in  fertile  fields,  perennial  streams,  and  mountains  of 
granite.  The  city  of  Oonyers  took  its  name  about  184;i 
from  Dr.  Conyers,  of  Covington,  who  kindly  and  gener- 
ously deeded  to  the  (Jeorgia  Railroad  the  right  of  way 
through  his  property  in  Rockdale  County  and  the  land  re- 
quired for  railway  purposes  at  the  station.  To  jwrpetuate 
■ttie  memory  of  this  distinguished  physician  his  name  was 
given  to  the  new  county  seat.  Moreover,  since  Dr.  Con- 
yers was  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  temiperance,  the  city 
cormniseioners  excluded  by  deed  the  sale  of  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  within  ttie  corporate  limits,  which  inhibition 
was  observed  in  each  transfer  for  years. 


Mr.  David  M.  Parker  was  the  first  commissioned  post- 
master and  held  the  office  in  hmnble  but  adequate  quar- 
ters for  quite  a  length  of  time.  Mr.  Henry  Holoombe 
lived  in  a  log  house  where  the  court  house  now  stands. 
He  was  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road pasMng  through  his  land  that  he  sold  his  extensive 
acreage  to  Dr.  Conyers  and  moved  off.  The  court  house 
lot  passed  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Almand,  a  lady  of  note  in  this 
section  of  Georgia,  from  whom  the  distinguished  Almand 
family,  of  Conyers,  is  descended.  She  died  at  lier  home 
and  was  buried  in  the  A I  maud  grave-yard  just  below  Con- 
yers, on  the  Covington  j)ub]ic  road.  The  city  of  Conyers 
ha£t  been  tested  by  repeated  fires.    Three  times  &e  entire 
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business  section  bas  been  reduced  to  ashes,  besides  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  tbe  tiown  by  a  marauding  band 
of  Sherman's  army  during  the  Civil  War.  Among  Uie 
hardy  men  of  brain  and  nerve  who  shaped  the  future  of 
the  town  and  started  it  safely  and  successfully  upon  a 
career  of  growth  in  the  early  days  may  be  mentioned: 
Judge  M.  M.  Bently,  Squire  T.  H.  Bryans,  Squire  D.  T. 
White,  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Rev.  John  L. -Stewart,  Eev.  Joel 
StanseU,  Captain  Warren  Maddox,  Rev.  Stephen  May- 
field,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Almand,  Mr.  Ham  AInmnd  and  many 
others  of  worthy  deeds  of  honor  and  enterprise.  These 
men  of  brave  hearts  and  iron  wills  labored  resolutely  for 
the  general  good.  The  Masonic  order  united  with  the 
citizens  sometime  during  the  forties  and  built »  two-story 
frame  structure  for  a  Masonic  hall  and  school  buiiding. 
This  old  land-mark  is  yet  standing  on  the  hill,  but  has 
since  been  converted  into  a  dwelling,  with  modernized 
features.  Some  of  the  best  known  men  and  women  of 
Conyers  were  here  taught.  Among  the  names  more  recent- 
ly flSBOciated  with  the  development  of  Conyers  may  be 
included :  Judge  A.  C.  McCalfe^,  the  first  ordinary  of  the 
comity;  l>r.  C  H.  Turner,  the  oWest  physician  in  the 
county;  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  the  first  legislator;  Olonel  W. 
L.  Peek,  the  first  State  Senator;  Judge  i^eorge  W.  Glea- 
son,  the  first  County  Judge,  John  H.  Almafid,  the  pioneer 
banker  and  the  oldest  merchant,  and  a  numBiST  of  others 
who  with  equal  zeal  have  labored  for  the  adva4cement  of 
the  town.  ^ 
\ 

One  of  the  first  cotmties  in  the  State  to  adopt  tof  "no 
fence"  law,  Rockdale  has  been  equally  forward  in  wther 
progressive  and  wide-awake  reforms.  The  resident^  *>f 
ads  community  have  been  noted  for  the  interest  whtici 
they  have  always  taken  in  schools,  in  churches,  andUn 
the  observance  of  law  and  order.  The  first  Presbyteri'si" 
camp-gTonnd  in  Georgia  is  in  Rockdale  and  bears  t^ 
Biiblieal  name  of  Smyrna.  At  this  place,  for  more  th; 
cMitury,  great  reli^ous  gatherings  have  been  held  annul 
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ly,  some  of  them  Pentecostal  in  spiritual  power.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  has  here  worshipped  God  in  the 
beautifnl  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  The  stately  taber- 
nacle at  Smyrna  is  the  outgrowth  of  volunteer  eontribu- 
tions,  and  ttie  atmosphere  of  the  old  camp  ground  is  frag- 
rant with  saintly  names  like  Hollingsworth  and  Stewart 
and  Rogers  and  other  pious  sonls  of  the  early  days  who 
here  met  in  the  wilderness  on  each  Sabbath  afternoon  to 
sing  and  to  pray.* 


Original  Settlers.  Some  of  the  most  representative  of  the 
pioneer  citizens  of  Rockdale,  several  of 
whom  are  still  in  life,  may  be  eniunerated  as  follows; 
David  M.  Parker,  Henry  Holcombe,  Judge  M.  M.  Bentley. 
Sqaire  T.  H.  Bryans,  Squire  D.  T.  White,  Dr.  J.  A.  Stew- 
art,  Rev.  John  L.  Stewart,  Rev.  Joel  Stansell,  Capt.  War- 
ren Maddox,  Rev.  Stephen  Mayfield,  Henry  P.  Ahnand. 
Ham.  Almand,  John  H.  Almand,  Judge  A.  C.  McOalla,  Dr 
C.  H.  Turner,  Dr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Colonel  W.  L.  Peek. 
Judge  George  W.  Gleaton,  Dr.  Henry  Quigg,  S.  D.  Night 
and  James  Hollingsworth. 


Crealed  by  LeglalalivB  Act,  December  22,  laBI,  tram  parts  ot  three 
couDtlea:  Macon.  Marlon,  and  Sumter,  all  oHglDallv  L,e«.  Named  tor 
auvemor  William  Schley,  a  noted  ChJeTfliecutlve  of  aeorgla  and  a  Jurist 
of  distinction.     Ellavllle,   the  county-seat. 

William  Schley  was  a  native  of  the  historic  old  town 
of  Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  was  bom  December,  10, 1786. 
(Joming  to  Georgia,  he  received  his  education  in  the 
academies  at  Louisville  and  AuguErta,  and  settled  in  the 
last  named  place  for  t±ie  practice  of  law.    He  became 
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judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Middle  Circuit,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  from  1835  to  1839  Governor  of  Geoi^a. 
While  oocupying  the  office  of  Chief-Executive,  he  urgent- 
ly reoommended  the  construction  of  t^e  Western  and 
Atlantic  Eailroad  and  before  relinquishing  the  hehn  of 
affairs  be  signed  the  bill  putting  the  prop<»ed  legislation 
into  effect  Governor  Schley  in  1826  published  a  "Digest 
of  the  English  Statutes  of  Force  in  Georgia."  He  was 
profoundly  versed  in  the  principles  of  tiie  legal  profession 
and  was  a  man  of  clear  foresight,  of  tir^ess  industry, 
and  of  pre-eminent  patriotism.  He  died  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
November  20,  1858,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  was 
buried  at  Bichmond  Hill,  his  country  seat,  near  the  Louis- 
ville road,  some  six  miles  from  Augusta,  where  his  grave 
is  substantially  marked.  The  late  Admiral  Winfield  S. 
Schley,  of  the  American  Navy,  w'bo  won  the  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago,  in  1898,  was  a 
kinsman  of  Governor  Schley  and  a  native  of  the  same 
town  in  Maryland. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Maeon,  Marion,  and  Sumter,  from 
which  counties  Schley  was  formed. 


To  the  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added:  H.  L. 
French  and  W.  A.  Black  who  represented  Schley  in  the 
secession  Convention  at  Milledgeville;  Henry  Stewart; 
Joel  Eees,  G.  W.  Marshall,  William  Devane,  Frank  M. 
Devane,  .Tames  N.  Taylor,  and  others.  Wm.  Stewart,  a 
patriot  of  '7f),  is  buried  at  Ellaville. 
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Created  br  LeBisUtlve  Act,  December  14.  1T93,  from  Burke  and  EfDng- 
ham  Countlei,  N&med  for  QeneraJ  James  Screven,  of  the  Revolution. 
Sylvanls,  the  couuty-aeat.  so  caUed  from  the  JV^adlan  beauty  of  the  woodH 
In  which  tba  town  waa  built.  Jacksonboro.  the  orlKlnaJ  seat  of  government, 
named  for  Oovemor  James  Jackson,  Is  today  one  of  the  lost  towns  of 
aeorsla. 

Gen.  Screven 

Honored  by  the  U. 

S.  Government.  Volume  11. 


The  Battle  of  Briar     On  March  3,  1779,  at  Briar  (^eek, 
Creek.  in  this  coimty,  there  was  fought  a 

noted  battle,  the  issue  of  whieh  was 
disastrons  to  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  some  of  the 
most  distin^ished  of  whom  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Americana,  in  this  engagement,  were  commanded  by 
General  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina ;  the  British  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Campbell.  In  a  letter  dated  Purisburg, 
March  7,  1779,  General  Lincoln  thus  details  the  particu- 
lars of  lihe  battle : 

"After  the  enemy  left  Angusta,  General  Ashe,  who 
was  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  or- 
dered to  cross  and  take  post  at  or  near  Briar  Creek  lower 
bridge,  as  thereby  he  would  cover  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  and  as  this  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
posts  therein,  his  left  'being  secured  by  a  deep  swamp  on 
the  Savannah,  River,  his  front  by  fclie  creek,  which  at  this 
point  was  unfordable  and,  about  sixty  yards  wide ;  besides, 
he  had  a  party  of  200  horse  to  cover  his  right  rear.  Boats 
were  provided  for  the  troops  to  reeross  the  Savannah  in 
ease  the  enemy  should  move  against  them  in  force,  and 
the  baggage  was  sent  over  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
encumbered  therewith,  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  country.  But,  notwithstanding,  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  1779,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy 
fell  in  his  rear,  his  horse  at  that  time  being  over  Briar 
Creek,  and  began  the  attack  so  suddenly  that  the  General 
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had  not  time  to  form  the  whole  of  his  troops,  which 
amonnted  to  about  1,200,  exclusive  of  the  horse;  tliosi- 
which  were  formed  soon  gave  way,  though  many  officers 
exerted  themselves  ta  prevent  it,  excepting  a  few  under 
General  Elbert,  and  one  or  two  repmenta  of  North  Caro- 
lina militia.  Some,  he  informs  me,  fled  without  firing; 
they  took  to  the  swamp  and  escaped,  either  by  swimming 
the  river  or  being  brought  across  in  a  boat.  G-eneraJ  Ashe 
supposes  his  loss  to  have  be«i  about  150  or  200.  Prison- 
ere  taken,  General  Elbert,  Geoi^a  troops;  Lientenant- 
Oolonel  Mcintosh,  in  the  Continental  service;  Major 
Douglass,  Aide-de-Camp ;  Captains  Hicks.  Nash,  Cnthbert, 
Scott,  Pendleton,  Corbet,  Sprowl  and  Dalay;  160  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates." 


Michael  Doberty  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He 
enlisted  in  one  of  the  Delaware  Kegiments,  was  at  the 
battles  of  Brandywine,  Stony  Point,  Cowpens  and  Cam- 
den, was  several  times  woimded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  an  Irishman,  full  of  the  wit  and  courage  character- 
istic  of  Ms  oountrymen.  His  adventures  were  most  thrill- 
ing.   It  is  not  known  when  he  settled  in  Screven. 

William  McCall,  a  Colonel  in  tiie  Revolution,  after- 
wards a  Baptist  minister,  died  in  Screven.  The  McOalls 
of  Quitman,  Ga.,  are  among  his  descendants. 

Prank  Jones,  a  native  of  Wales,  was  an  early  settler  of 
Screven.  Four  of  his  sons  bore  arms  in  the  stmggle  for 
independence :  Frank,  James,  John  and  Philip. 

Richard  Herrington,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  came  to 
Georgia  in  1790  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  in 
Screven.  He  sprang  from  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
whose  defiance  of  British  oppression  has  made  the  hills  of 
North  Carolina  forever  historic. 

Rev.  Peyton  Ij.  Wade  was  an  early  pioneer  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  Screven.  He  was  also  a  thrifty  planter. 
At  Wade's  church,  the  inventor  of  the  once  famous 
C-ooper  plows,  George  W.  Cooper,  lies  buried. 


Jacbsonboro:  The  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century, 
Passing  of  an  Old  there  was  not  to  be  found  within  the 
Town.  borders  of  Georgia  a  thriftier  center  of 

population  than  Jaeksonboro.  It  wiis 
named  for  tlie  old  Governor  who  exposed  the  Yazoo  fraud 
and  was  settled  by  the  best  class  of  people  in  the  State. 
It  was  made  the  county-seat  of  Screven  county,  a  dis- 
tinction which  for  forty-eight  years  it  continued  to  enjoy 
without  interruption.  Tet  the  lights  have  long  since  been 
extingmshed  in  the  town  of  Jaelraonboro — its  market- 
places have  been  deserted  for  more  than  three  score  years 
— its  very  name  has  been  forgotten  except  by  the  anti- 
quarian who  delves  into  the  historic  past.  The  trade  of 
the  town  began  to  decline  some  time  in  the  forties ;  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  public  buildings  to  Sylvania  it 
soon  fell  into  ruins.  Whether  the  reverses  of  the  town 
were  due  to  malarial  conditions,  to  an  unfortunate  choice 
of  site,  or  to  adverse  discriminations,  cannot  at  this  time 
be  determined.  It  was  made  the  county  seat  of  Screven 
county  on  February  15,  1799.  Twenty  four  years  later, 
an  aict  of  incorporation  was  passed  by.the  Tjcgislature,  at 
wihich  time  the  Court  House  was  designated  as  the  center 
of  the  town.  The  corporate  limits  were  to  extend  a  half 
mile  in  every  direction.  Says  Colonel  Jones :^  "The 
business  of  the  county  was,  for  some  forty  years  or  more, 
mainly  transacted  at  this  place.  Here,  too,  for  some  time, 
resided  Mr.  John  Abbott,  whose  work  on  the  Lepidopter- 
ous  Insects  of  Georgia  is  still  prized  by  the  students  of 
Natural  History.  Upon  removal  of  the  public  buildings 
to  Sylvania  in  1847  this  place  was  robbed  of  all  impor- 
tance.  It  was  speedily  alwmdoned ;  and  now  a  few  sherd.s 
of  common  pottery  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  all  that  is  left  to  remind  the  visitor  that  the 
tide  of  life  was  once  here."  The  distinguished  scientist 
to  whom  Colonel  Jones  above  refers  was  an  Englishman. 
His  work  is  entitled : ' '  The  Natural  History  of  the  Rarer 
L^idopterouSjInsects  of  Georgia."  It  was  edited  by  Sir 

■  EMad  Towns  of  a«or(la.  pp.  3n-t<0,  Savamiah,  m>. 
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J.  E.  Smith  and  published  in  London,  in  1797,  with  one 
hundred  and  four  colored  plates.' 


Historic  Traditioiu: 
A  Tragedy  of  the 

Swamp. 

Recollection  of  Ed- 
ward J.  Black, 


Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Screven,  aocord- 
ing  to  White,  were :  J.  H.  Kutherford, 
James  Boyd,  John  Bonnell,  Henry  Bryan,  William  Bash- 
ing, Benjamin  Greene,  William  Shepard,  Robert  Warren, 
Joseph  Tanner,  John  Fleteher,  John  Kevil,  AnUiony 
Bomell,  Bird  Lanier,  Matthew  Ooleton,  William  Pearee, 
Daniel  Blackburn,  John  Jeffers,  William  Rauls  and  M. 
Greene. 


Several  instances  of  longevity  are  recorded  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Screven,  but  the  alleged  ages  of  these 
people  tax  the  credulity  of  the  present  day,  which  is  some- 
what given  to  higher  criticism.  Michael  Doherty  is  said 
to  have  been  140.  The  age  of  Mrs.  L.  I'hrower  is  given 
as  137.  Mr.  Herrington  was  over  90  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  and  Mrs.  Jane  Black  was  1 00. 


Created  by  Legfsl&tlve  Act.  December  30.  18E1.  from  Pike  and  Henry 
CouDtlea.  Named  (or  Hon.  Thomas  SpaldlnK.  of  St.  Simon's  laUnd.  a 
wealthy  planter  ol  the  old  regime  and  a  member  o(  Congteaa.  Orinn.  Ibe 
county-seal,  named  tor  Qeneral  L.  L..  Qrlflln,  an  otllcer  In  the  State  mllltta 
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and  the  flrst  President  of  the  Monroe  Ra!lroB.d.  after-words  merKed  into  the 
Central.  Qen.  Griflln  was  one  □(  the  earliest  □(  aeorKla.'a  Industrial  captains 
to    foreaeo    the   posribfUtloa   ot  Bteam   applied   to   locomotion. 

Tbomas  Spading  was  one  of  the  first  planters  of 
Geor^a  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton — today  the 
chief  agricultural  product  of  the  Southern  States.  He 
also  encouraged  the  introduction  of  sugar  cane.  He  was 
bom  at  Frederica,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  on  March  26, 
1774  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  near  Darien, 
January  4,  1851.  He  was  for  years  a  factor  in  Georgia 
politics.  Before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1798,  of 
wlhich  body  he  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor.  He  served  in 
the  State  Le^slatare,  at  different  times,  and  also  repre- 
sented Georgia  in  the  Ninth  Congress.  His  ^fts  as  a 
writer  were  of  high  order  as  his  "Life  of  Oglethorpe" 
well  attests.  He  operated  several  hundreds  slaves  on  his 
extensive  sea-island  and  river  bottom  plantations,  but 
was  an  ideal  master  and  friend.  His  last  appearance  in 
public  life  was  as  chairman  of  a  convention  which  met  at 
Milledgeville  in  1850  whrai  the  famous  compromise 
measures  of  1850  were  under  heated  discussion  and  seces- 
sion became  ttie  slogan  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  State 
Bights.  He  made  an  address  on  this  occasion  which  was 
characterized  by  such  fervor  that  it  did  not  leave  him 
with  strength,  sufficient  to  reach  home,  and  he  died  at  Uie 
residence  of  his  son,  near  Darien,  in  his  seventy- seventh 
year. 

Alexander  Latta,  a  soldier  of  the  "War  of  1812,  attach- 
ed to  the  4th  Georgia  militia,  died  in  Spalding.  His  last 
resting  place,  near  the  town  of  Griffin,  has  been  marked 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  The  grave 
is  covered  by  a  horizontal  slab  of  marble  resting  upon  a 
brick  foundation,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  also  a 
mari>le  headstone,  on  which  the  following  brief  record 
appears : 

Alex.  Letta.    4tb  Qa.  Uil.    War  1812. 
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Griffin  Erects  the  In  the  town  of  Griflfin,  the  first 
First  Confederate  monument  erected  in  Georgia  to 
Monument.  commemorate  the  heroism   of   the 

Confederate  dead  was  unveiled  on 
April  26,  1869.  Colonel  James  S.  Boynton,  a  gallant 
veteran,  who  afterwards  became  Governor  of  the  State, 
delivered  the  address  of  the  occasion.  The  membership 
of  the  pioneer  organization  to  whose  labor  of  love  the 
erection  of  this  historic  shaft  was  due  included  the  follow- 
ing patriotic  women  of  Griffin :  Mrs.  Isaac  Winship,  Mrs. 
L.  R.  Brewer,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hanleither,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Bell,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Collier,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Newton,  Mrs.  William  Mlck- 
leberry,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Wooten,  Miss  Lizzie 
Wooten,  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Nelmes,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Alex- 
ander, and  otiiers.  Entertainments  of  various  kinds  were 
given  by  the  ladies,  each  of  whom  in  addition  made  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  the  cause,  laboring  night  and  day  to 
complete  the  task  at  a  time  when  money  was  scarce  in 
this  section  and  when  the  people  were  oppressed  by  hard 
times.  In  the  little  cemetery  at  Griffin — to  which  the 
name  Stonewall  has  most  appropriately  been  given — 
several  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  lie  buried.  The 
greater  num'ber  of  these  either  perished  in  the  numerous 
engagements  which  occurred  in  the  nrighborbood  of 
Griffin  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  or  died  in  the  local 
hospitals.  Mrs.  Isaac  Winship  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Griffin  Memorial  Association;  and  she  was  suc- 
ceeded in  turn  by  the  four  ladies  whose  names  head 
the  forgoing  list,  each  of  whom  was  chosen  in  the  order 
named.  In  1898,  the  organization  was  merged  into  the 
James  S.  Boynton  Chapter  of  ttoe  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  with  Mrs.  Governor  James  S.  Boynton 
at  the  helm,  an  office  which  she  has  continued  to  hold. 
Four  years  ago  the  chapter  decided  upon  the  erection  of 
another  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause;  and. 
on  October  11, 1909,  it  was  duly  unveiled.  Dr.  C.  O.  Jones 
of  Atlanta,  delivering  the  address.  The  handsome  shaft 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000;  and  to  Mrs.  "W.  J.  Kin- 
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caid,  chairtnaD  of  the  committee  to  raise  thie  fund,  the 
credit  in  large  measure  belongs. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Spalding  were:  John  Q.  Hill, 
A.  A,  Qaulding,  John  B.  Reid,  "William  Cline,  General  E. 
P.  Daniel,  Curtis  Ijewis,  Miles  (J.  Dobbins,  William  S. 
Herronton,  James  A.  Beebs,  Absalom  Gray,  A.  M.  Nail, 
Thomas  D.  Johnson,  James  S.  Jones,  A,  W.  Humphrey.'*, 
Hugh  G.  Johnson,  David  Johnson,  Dr.  John  R.  Clark, 
Joseph  P.  Manly,  James  Butler,  Isbmael  Dimn,  William 
Ellis,  Garlington  Leak,  Barrell  Orr,  Simeon  Spear,  John 
H.  AMns,  Robert  Walker,  Garry  Grice,  Dr.  James 
S.  Long,  William  R.  Phillips,  and  William  Disnmke.  In 
1857  came  Gilman  J.  Drake, 


Spalding's  Noted  Besides  tlie  noted  jurist  and  Chief- 
Residents.  Executive  of  the  State,  Governor 
James  S.  Boynton,  the  .list  of  distin- 
guished residents  of  Griffin  includes  five  former  members 
of  Congress:  John  W.  Jones,  David  J.  Bailey,  lilrasmus 
W.  Be(S,  James  0.  PVeeman,  and  John  D.  Stewart.  Colo- 
nel Bailey  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Heaton 
Grantland,  of  Milledgeville,  the  Henry  Wattevsou  of  hi^i 
day  in  Georgia.  Judge  Stewart  was  both  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  a  jurist.  General  John  Mcintosh  Kel!,  one  of 
the  great  naval  heroes  of  Confederate  days,  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Sunnnyside.  He  wa3  second  to  Ail- 
miral  Semmes  in  command  of  the  famou-^  Confederate 
cruiser,  the  Alabama,  and  participated  in  Iho  jfreat  duel 
at  sea  which  occurred  between  the  Alabamn  and  tlic 
Kearsarge  in  the  British  Channel.  He  was  also  a  kin.«- 
man  of  Thomas  Spalding,  for  whom  the  county  of  Spald- 
ing was  named.  Judge  John  T.  Hall,  a  distinguished  jurist 
at  one  time  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  was  long  a 
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resident  of  Griffin.  Judge  Robert  T.  Daniel,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  the  State ;  Hon.  J.  J,  Flynt,  a  for- 
mer President  of  the  Senate ;  Captain  W.  J.  Kincaid,  one 
of  Georgia's  foremost  industrial  leaders;  and  other  rep- 
resentative Georgians  live  here.  Two  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Altlanta  began  life  in  Ori£Sn :  Mr. 
L.  H.  Beck  and  Oapt.  James  W.  BngUf^ 


Created  by  Leslolatlve  Aat,  Aagust  IB,  IMS,  from  Ba.I>erabaiD  and 
FraJiklEn  Counties.  Named  tor  the  Oreat  Commoner.  Alexander  H.  Bteptaena. 
CoiiKresBmiui,  Oovernor.  Vlce-Pt-esIdetit  of  tbe  ContedenM  Btateo,  orator, 
and  man  of  letters.  Toccoa,  the  county-Beat,  named  for  the  ntinoiia  falU, 
■ome  two  miles  distant.  AcoordlnK  to  a  Kenerally  accepted  tradition,  tbe 
term  BignlQea  "the  beautltuL" 

Pen-Pictures  of  Mr. 

Stephens.  Volume  II- 


Toccoa  Falls.  Toccoa  Falls,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cas- 
cades in  the  State  is  the  chief  scenic  attrac- 
tion of  the  county  of  Stephens.  It  is  located  two  miles 
from  the  county-seat  and  is  reached  by  a  good  country 
road.  The  far-famed  beauty  of  this  enchanted  spot  has 
made  it  an  object  of  interest  to  sight-seers,  ever  since 
tiiis  fair  mountain  region  of  the  State  was  first  rescued 
from  the  Cherokees.  According  to  some  authorities 
Toccoa  means  "t^e  Beautiful";  but  translated  by 
Mooney  it  signifies  "Catawba  Place,"  a:  term  mtplying 
the  former  pr^ence  here  of  the  Catawba  Indians.  The 
land*  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Tocooa  Falls 
was  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Cherokees  in  1789 
and  was  owned  at  one  time  by  the  Waffords. 


Dr.  Jeff  Davis,  one  of  the  most  zealous  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  create  the  new  county  of  Stephois,  a  result 
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which  wBs  not  obtained  without  Herculean  labor,  is  the 
owner  of  a  golden  trophy  of  the  hard  fight  made  by  him. 
The  inBcription  on  it  reads : 

"Pen  used  bj  Governor  Joiteph  M.  Terrell  to  sign  s 
bill  creating  Stephens  County,  Auguat  12,  1905." 


Original  Settlers.    See  Habersham  and    Franklin    from 
which  counties  Stephens  was  formed. 


Among  the  leading  residents  of  Stephens  at  the  time 
the  new  county  was  organized  were:  Dr.  Jeff  Davis, 
Judge  J.  B.  Jones,  J.  B.  Simmons,  D.  J.  Simpson,  E.  P. 
Simpson,  Dr.  E.  L.  Ayers,  Dr.  F.  C.  Davis,  "W.  A.  Bailey, 
Jndge  B.  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  W.  A.  Stowe,  W.  H.  Stephens, 
C.  T.  Hosea,  J.  E.  Tabor,  Prof.  J.  I.  Allman,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Prather,  L.  A.  Edwards,  W.  C.  Edwards,  H.  T.  Moseley, 
Claud  Bond,  Edward  Schaeffer,  D.  S.  Womack,  W.  M. 
Kilgo,  J.  O.  Andrews,  W.  F.  Austin,  E.  C.  Teasley,  N.  L. 
Garland,  W.  F.  Smith,  J.  D.  Isbell,  M.  B.  ColUer,  N.  B.  C. 
R^ey,  Dr.  John  H.  Edge,  Dr.  H.  M.  Freeman,  T.  E.  Tow, 
"W.  E.  Bruce,  T.  A.  Capps,  Dr.  R.  J.  Eeid  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Terrell. 


Created  by  t^eglBlatlTs  Act,  December  2S,  1B30,  from  Randolph  County, 
orlglnallr  Ijee.  Named  for  General  Daniel  Stewart,  of  the  Hovolutlon. 
Liimiikin,  the  county-aeat,  named  for  Gov.  Wllsoti  Liumpkln,  a  noted  Cblef- 
Elxeeutlve,   ConKresBman,    and   United   States   Senator. 

Brigadier-General  Daniel  Stewart,  an  illustrious 
soldier  and  patriot,  was  born  in  what  was  then  the  Parish 
of  St.  John,  on  October  20,  1761,  and  was  a  scion  of  the 
famous  Midway  settlement.  The  outbreak  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  found  him  a  lad  of  fifteen,  but  he  promptly  shoul- 
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dered  his  musket  in  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  said 
that  wtiile  standing  guard  on  a  coid  night  at  St.  Mary's, 
Qa.,  Colonel  John  Baker,  in  maJdng  his  rounds,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  slender  youth,  and,  iaking  off  his  own  coat 
■wrapped  i£  around  the  young  sentinel.  At  a  later  period, 
when  placed  on  a  prison  ^ip  at  Charleston,  he  managed 
to  escape,  during  a  storm,  through  one  of  the  port  holes; 
but  in  his  break  for  liberty  he  sustained  surious  injarieft. 
He  served  chiefly  under  the  two  famous  South  Caro- 
linians, wiiose  exploits  have  been  embalmed  io  song  and 
legend — Sumter  and  Marion.  On  returning  home,  he 
found  that  his  plantation,  near  Riceboro,  had  been  ocen- 
pied  by  the  British  commander.  Colonel  Prevost,  and  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of 
his  sitting  room  which  read  as  follows  "Tliis  house  was 
the  home  of  a  nest  of  rebels."  General  Stewart  could 
not  have  been  prouder  of  an  oil  painting  by  one  of  the 
Italian  masters.  The  historic  old  residence  stood  until 
the  Civil  War  period  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Fed- 
erals. During  the  second  war  with  England,  this  sturdy 
patriot  again  took  the  field,  at  which  time  the  rank  of 
Bragider-GeneraJ  was  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  mark  of 
spwial  favor;  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  he  added 
fresh  leaves  to  his  laurels.  General  Stewart  died  at  nis 
home  in  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  May  27,  1829  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Midway  burial  ground,  among  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors.  He  was  the  great-grandfather  of  ei- 
President  Roosevelt.  The  former's  daughter  Martha 
marrie<I  first  U.  S.  Senator  John  Elliott  and  afterwards 
Major  James  S.  Bulloch,  and  from,  the  latter  marriage 
sprang  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mother. 


Roanoke,  a  small  village  in  Stewart  County,  situated 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  was  burned  by  the  Indians 
on  Sunday  morning,  May  15,  1836.  It  was  gallantly  de- 
fended, but  the  Indians  were  three  hundred  strong  and 
the  feeble  little  garrison  was  soon  overpowered.    At  the 
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first  fire,  nine  whites  and  tiiree  blacks  were  killed,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  number  wounded.  It  seems  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  village  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  The 
burning  grew  out  of  an  affair  which  occurred  two  days 
previous  when  a  party  of  Creeks,  some  thirty  in  number 
attacked  ttie  village,  but  met  with  repulse.  T^ey  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  Indians  who  fired  upon  the 
little  steamship  Georgia,  killing  every  one  on  board. 


The  Battle  of  Shep-  The  battle  of  Shepherd's  Planta- 
herd's  Plantation.  tion  occurred  in  tMs  county,  on  a 
plantation  owned  by  a  Dr.  Shep- 
herd, on  June  9,  1836.  Major  Jemigan,  with  a  small 
detachment  of  men,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number,  went 
to  the  assistance  of  Captain  Garmany.  Eight  of  the  lat- 
ter's  men  were  killed,  and  he  himself  severely  wounded. 
The  Stewart  County  soldiers  who  fell  in  this  engagement 
were:  David  Delk,  a  lawyer;  Jared  Irwin,  clerk  of  the 
Inferior  Court;  Capt.  Robert  Billups,  and  a  young  man 
named  Hunter. 


Wm.  Lewis,  a  sergeutt  in  the  Revolutionary  ranks, 
was  granted  a  Federal  pension  while  a  resident  of  Stew- 
art in  1839. 


Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Stewart,  as  given 
by  White,  were:  N.  Clifton,  M.  Gres- 
ham,  W.  H,  Dismukes,  R.  J.  Snelling,  S.  Lnckey,  James 
Greer,  J.  Talbot,  L.  Bryan,  Captain  Ball,  James  E. 
Gachet,  H.  W.  Jemigan  and  F.  D.  Wrmberly. 
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To  the  for^;oing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added : 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Battle,  Breen  B.  Battle,  Green  B.  Ball, 
James  Fitzgerald,  "William  Carter,  Nelson  Clements, 
Solomon  Harrell,  Dr.  Bright  Miller,  Capt  W.  J.  Mabry, 
B.  F.  Barge,  John  W.  Barge,  James  Fort,  Slade  Diion, 
Thomas  Dixon,  Tomlinson  T.  Fort,  Anthony  Cmmbley, 
Henry  Griffis,  James  Ray,  Richard  J.  Snelling,  Richarrl 
P.  Watts,  Benjamin  C.  Williford,  James  P.  Tjowe,  the 
Harrisons,  the  Clarks,  the  Boyntons,  tfee  Goodes,  the 
RawBons,  and  other  influential  pioneer  families. 


Stewart's  Distin-  Brigadier-General  Clement  A.  Evans 
guished  Residents,  was  a  native  of  Stewart.  In  the  last 
conflict  of  arms  at  Appomattox,  Gen- 
eral Evans  led  the  famous  division  of 
General  John  B.  Gordon,  while  the  latter  commanded  one 
of  the  great  wings  of  Lee's  army;  and  for  some  time 
after  the  surrender  had  actually  taken  place,  General 
Evans  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field  was  still  keeping  the 
tattered  Confederate  flag  afloat.  In  1908,  he  succeeded 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee  in  command  of  the  United  C<hi- 
federate  Veterans.  General  Evans  was  a  strong  minor- 
ity candidate  for  Governor  of  Geor^a,  in  1894,  but  re- 
tired from  the  race,  when  the  tide  of  public  sentLmait 
seemed  to  favor  Governor  Atkinson.  He  was  not  only 
a  brave  soldier  bat  a  stainless  gentleman  and  a  faithfnl 
minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Southern  Methodist  com- 
munion, though  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  not  spent 
in  the  itineraat  ranks.  An  effective  public  speaker,  Gfen- 
eral  Evans  was  the  chosen  orator  on  two  historic  occas- 
ions; the  unveiling  of  the  Gordon  statue  in  Atlanta  and 
the  unveiling  of  the  Davis  monument,  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Judge  Allen  Fort,  a  noted  jurist,  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Commission;  and  Captain  W.  H. 
Harrison,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  long  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor,  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of 
Lumpkin.    Here,  too,  were  reared  two  noted  Inrotiiers  of 


the  Bench,  Judge  John  T.  Clarke  and  Judge  Marshall  J. 
Clarke;  and  here  for  many  years  lived  Major  Sidney 
Root,  Colonel  Samnel  W.  Gtoode,  the  Boyntons,  the  Raw- 
sons,  and  other  men  of  note  who  later  hecame  pioneer 
builders  of  the  Gate  City  of  the  South. 


Created  by  LeBlslatlve  Act,  December  16,  IStl,  from  I>ee  County. 
Nun«d  for  OeneraJ  Tbomaa  Sumter,  at  Boutb,  Carolliui,  a,  noted  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  Amerlcua,  tbe  county-seat,  named  for  tbe  Western  Bemls. 
phere,  not  tor  the  cra.fty  Italian  navlKator.  Amerigo  Vespucci.  According 
to  Oovemor  Joseph  H.  Brown,  a  recognised  authority  on  ewly  American 
antiquttles,  tbe  name  In  varlouB  modlfled  torni*  was  a  common  one  amons 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North,  Central,  and  South  Amvlca.  He  also  ihotrs 
tiow  ridiculous  the  claim  Is  that  a  vast  continent  should  have  been  called 
after  a  man's  given  name.  Instead  of  by  tbe  name  which  denotes  bis 
ancestral  house,  a  departure  from  established  custom  which  In  Itself  Is 
strongly  suggestive  of  tis,ud.  So  tar  as  actual  testimony  Is  oonc«^ed  there 
1b  more  evidence  to  show  that  Amerigo  Vlspucd  borrowed  his  prefix  from 
the  continent  which  ha  visited  than  there  Is  to  show  that  the  great  Western 
Hemisphere  was  named  for  the  adventurons  Italian  whose  zeal  for  the 
truth  was  donbtleas  no  greater  than  that  of  his  renowned  fdlow-country. 
man.  MachlavelU. 

Sumter  in  the  With  a  record  for  fighting,  achieved  in  the 
Mexican  War,  various  Indian  campaigns,  Sumter  was  by 
no  means  slow,  when  hostilities  with  Mex- 
ico began  in  1845,  to  organize  a  company  for  the  front. 
The  Sumter  County  Volunteers  was  duly  equipped  for  ser- 
vice on  the  border  and  attached  to  the  Georgia  Re^ment 
of  Volunteers,  in  command  of  Colonel  Henry  E.  Jackson, 
of  Savannah,  Its  officers  were  as  follows :  Captain  J.  A.  S. 
Turner ;  1st.  Lieut.,  0.  C.  Home ;  2Qd.  Lieut.,  J.  Cottle ; 
Sergeants,  S.  P.  "Woodward,  N.  N.  Thompson,  L.  T, 
Taylor  and  G.  Hughes;  Corporals,  H,  Edwards,  C.  H. 
Cottle,  M.  S.  Thompson,  and  W,  A.  Elkins.  89  members 
enrolled. 


Andersonville :  The 
Monument  to  Capt. 
Wirz. 
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Original  Settlers.  A3  given  by  White,  (he  original  settlers 
of  Sumter  were:  Martin  Mims,  W. 
Mims,  Jacob  Little,  W.  Brady,  Edmund  Nun,  Jared 
Tomlinson,  Thomas  Biggins,  Isam  West,  John  Mann,  A. 
Wheeler,  R.  Satler,  W.  Hubert,  W.  W.  Barlow,  E.  Cottle, 
D.  Justice,  W.  Pincher,  M.  Murphey,  W.  B.  Smith,  and 
M.  J.  Morgan. 


To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added :  James  Singletary, 
Floyd  Mimms,  Hardy  Morgan,  the  Dudleys,  the  Wheat- 
leys,  and  other  influential  Georgia  families.  Henry  H. 
Hand  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  is  buried  somewhere  in 
Sumter. 


Among  the  early  settlers  the  following  instances  of 
longevity  are  recorded:  Mrs.  O.ats  died  at  100.  Mr.  Gh)H- 
ing  and  Mr.  Guerry  were  both  over  80.  In  1854,  Mr.  Nun 
and  Mr.  Adams  were  both  living  at  the  age  of  four-seore 
years. 


Americus.  Americus,  the  county-seat  of  Sumter,  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  towns  of  the  State, 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  fertile  region  of  country  and 
reached  by  three  distinct  lines  of  railway.  It  is  located 
70  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Macon,  in  a  belt  famous  for 
peaches,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  other  products.  The 
tru(di-farms  around  Americus  are  among  the  best  in 
the  State  and  the  splendid  turnpikes  of  Sumter  are  im- 
surpassed  in  the  South.  The  city  of  Americus  owns  and 
operates  its  own  utility  works;  and,  under  a  charter, 
granted  in  1889,  is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  for  two 
years,  and  by  a  city  council  of  six  members,  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket.  The  population  of  the  city,  according  to 
the  census  of  1910,  was  8,063  souls.  Americus  has  become 
of  late  years  quite  an  important  manufacturing  center, 
with  diemical  works,  machine  shops,  and  cotton  mills.   It 
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also  possesses  a  number  of  solid  banking  establishments, 
and  is  widely  known  a  a  seat  of  cnlture,  equipped  with 
an  excellent  system  of  pnblic  schools. 


Sumter's  Distin-  The  distinguished  Charles  F.  Crisp, 
guished  Residents,  twice  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  jurist  of  high 
rank  and  one  of  Georgia's  most  illnstrious  sons,  was  long 
a  resident  of  Americns;  and  here  he  lies  buried.  His 
partner  for  many  years  in  the  practice  of  law  was  General 
Phil  Cook.  The  latter  commanded  a  famous  brigade  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  'became  a  member  of  Congress,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Capitol  Commission,  and  Georgia's  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Here  lived  George  M.  Dudley,  a  noted 
lawyer.  He  married  Caroline  Crawford,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  diplomat  and  statesman,  William  Harris 
Crawford.  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  Durtley's  Geor- 
gia Reports.  Here  lived  two  noted  occupants  of  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  State:  Judge  Willis  A.  Hawkins  and 
Judge  Henry  Kent  McOay,  the  latter  of  whom  after- 
wards became  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Georgia.  The  list  of  Sumter's  famous 
residents  includes  also:  Judge  Allen  Fort,  a  jurist  of  high 
rank  and  a  former  member  of  the  State  Railraod  Com- 
mission; Dr.  George  F.  Cooper,  a  prominent  physician, 
who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  great  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  3877;  Colonel  A.  S.  Cutts  and  Colonel  E.  G.  Sim- 
mons, both  widely  known  legislators;  and  a  number  of 
others  equally  distinguished  in  State  politics.  Hon. 
Timothy  M.  Furlow,  a  friend  of  education,  for  whom  the 
Furlow  School  was  named,  at  one  time  a  strong  minority 
candidate  for  Governor,  lived  in  Americas ;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  present  junior  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  Hon.  Ihincan  U.  Fletcher,  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  great  Southern  Commercial  Congress, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  off  ioial  head,  was  bom 
in  Snmter. 
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CreaUd  by  Leglalktivo  Act.  December  U,  IBIT,  from  MuBcasee  and 
Trouil  CouDtleB.  Nuned  (Or  OoTemor  Hatthsw  TSilbot,  wha  aa  Pr^atdent 
ot  the  Qeoriia  BenAte,  succeeded  to  the  chaJr  of  State,  on  the  death  of 
Oovemor  R&bun.  Talbotton,  the  cotinty-Mat,  also  nanied  for  GoTwtior  Talbot, 

Matthew  Talbot  was  by  iBheritance  an  aristocrat.  Ha 
belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  Norman  families  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  distingaislied  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was 
among  his  ancestors.  John  Talbot,  the  father  of  the 
future  Governor,  pnrehaaed  from  the  Indians,  in  1769, 
an  extensive  tract  of  land,  in  what  is  now  Wilkes  County, 
Ga.,  containing  50,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  said  that  he 
brought  to  Georgia  as  his  agent  in  surveying  this  body  of 
land,  the  future  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indejwnd- 
ence,  George  Walton.  He  did  not  transfer  his  household 
to  Qeor^a  until  1783,  at  which  time,  Mattiiew  Talbot, 
who  was  then  just  of  age,  accompanied  him.  From  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
became  a  power  in  politics.  Entering  the  legal  profes- 
sion, he  was  first  made  a  judge  of  the  county  court  and 
then  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  For  a  while  he 
resided  in  Oglethorpe,  wbioh  county  sent  him  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1798.  He  served  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Prom  1818  to  1823  he  was  President  of  the  Senate ;  and, 
on  the  deatti  of  Governor  Rabun,  in  1819,  he  became  ad 
interim  Governor  of  Geoi^a,  serving  until  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  election.  He  wa«  defeated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  George  M.  Troup,  after  one  of  the  most  heated 
contests  ever  known  in  Georgia  politics,  and  it  proved  to 
be  the  last  election  under  the  old  method  of  crhooeing  the 
ohief  executive  by  the  lepslative  vote.  Governor  Talbot 
died  at  his  home  in  Wilkes,  on  September  17, 1827,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  and  was  buried  at  Smyrna  Churdi,  nea* 
Washington,  Ga.,  where  his  grave  is  substantially 
marked.  Governor  Talbot  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance, 
courtly  in  manners,  easy  of  access,  notwithstanding  bis 
patrician  Wood,  and  well  educated  for  tiie  time  in  which 
he  lived. 
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Talbotton,  the  county-seat  of  Talbot,  was  settled  by  a 
class  of  people  who  were  superior  in  many  respects  to  the 
average  residents  of  the  pioneer  belt,  and  the  town  be- 
came widely  known  as  an  educational  center  long  before 
the  war.  At  Collingsworth  Institute,  two  of  the  famoua 
Straus  boys  were  educated — Nathan  and  Isidor — both  of 
whom  became  millionaire  merchants  and  philanthropists 
of  New  York.  It  was  founded  by  Josiah  Floumoy,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  the  State,  and  was  long  a  famous  high 
school  among  the  Methodists.  The  LeVert  Female  Col- 
lege, named  for  the  celebrated  Madame  T-eVert,  was  an- 
other pioneer  institution  of  the  town.  It  afterwards  be- 
came the  graded  school  of  Talbotton. 


The  Straus  Family.  Volume  II. 


Shadrach  Ellis,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in 
Talbot,  aged  80.  Federal  pensions  were  granted  to  the 
following  patriots  of  '76,  re-sidents  of  Talbot  i  John 
Green,  a  private,  in  1814;  John  P.  Warnock,  a  sergeant, 
in  1839;  James  Ridean,  a  private,  in  1849. 


Original  Scttten.  White  gives  the  original  settlers  of 
Talbot  as  follows;  George  Tilley,  Wil- 
liam Evans,  Marcus  Andrews,  Asa  Alexander,  William 
Little,  S.  Creighton,  William  Gunn,  Amos  Stewart,  H.  El- 
lington, B.  Jones,  G.  Kent,  A.  B.  Stephens,  W.  Anderson, 
E.  King,  N.  Chapman,  A.  Graham,  and  S.  Harris. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
Thomas  J.  Clemens,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812;  Sam- 
uel G.  Redcliff,  a  scion  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland;  Caleb 
Norwood,  father  of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Norwood;  Dr.  Wm, 
G.  Little,  father  of  Judge  Wm.  A.  Little;  Wm.  Searcy, 
a  pioneer  school  teacher ;  Daniel  G.  Owen,  Joel  H.  Bnrt 
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John  H.  WaltoD,  John  Ellison,  Peter  Malone;  Lewis 
Byan,  Lewis  Wimberly  and  Dr.  John  B.  Gorman,  a  noted 
scientist,  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Animated  Exist- 
ence or  Sketches  of  Living  Physics." 


Talbot's  Noted      Georpre  W.  Towns,  a  distinguished  Gov- 
Residents.  emor  of  the  State  and  a  former  member 

of  Congress,  practiced  law  for  a  namber 
of  years  in  Talbotton,  but  after  retiring- from  the  Gover- 
nor's office  he  removed  to  Macon,  where  he  lies  buried. 
Allen  P.  Owen,  a  lawyer  and  a  diplomat,  who  served 
the  State  in  Congress  lived  here;  and  here  for  many 
years  resided  Judge  Barnard  Hill,  father  of  the  distin- 
guished Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Hon. 
Walter  B.  Hill.  Hon.  Henry  Persons,  a  former  member 
of  Congress  and  a  trustee  for  years  of  the  TTniversity  of 
Georgia,  lived  at  Geneva.  Talbotton  was  the  birth-place 
of  an  eminent  jurist  and  man  of  letters,  who  at  one  time 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States ;  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Savannah.  It  was  also  the  boy- 
hood's home  of  Judge  William  A.  Little,  ex-Speaker  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  former  oc- 
CDpant  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  Nor  is  it  the  least  claim 
to  distinction  which  this  famous  old  town  possesses  that 
here  lived  for  a  number  of  years  the  noted  Straus  family 
of  New  York.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Jones,  a  distinguished 
American  journalist,  credited  with  the  authorship  of  two 
national  Democratic  platforms,  was  bom  in  Talbotton. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Jones  resided  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  John  B.  Gorman,  Jr.,  and  Ossian  D.  Gor- 
man, both  distinguished  men  of  letters,  were  bom  in 
Talbot.  The  latter  wrote  "The  Battle  of  Hampton 
Roads",  a  noted  war  poem. 


TALIAFERRO 

Created  hy  LieKlBlatlve  Act.  December  il,  1S2S.  Irom  parts  of  At* 
countlea:  OraeDe,  Hancock.  Oslethorpe,  Warren  and  Wilkes,  a  c!it;unt«tuic« 
whlcb  accDuntB  tor  the  local  tiame   lonneiiy  s^ven   to   this  racoon:     "Ftr* 


Points."  Named  lor  Colonel  Benjamin  TaHaterro,  a  gallant  aoldler  of  tb« 
Resolution  aod  a  noted  clilzec  of  Georgia  !n  the  early  days.  CrawfordvUle, 
tho  couDiy-seat.  named  for  the  llliMtrious  William  H.  Crawford,  statesman, 
diplomat,  and  lurlst,  who  was  prevented  by  an  unfortunate  stroke  of 
paralysJB  from  reachlns  tbe  Bzecutlve  ctaair  of  the  nation.  (See  Crawlord 
County,   p.   4>S). 

Colonel  BeDJamin  Taliaferro  was  an  officer  in  the 
Bevolntion,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  a 
man  of  the  strictest  probity  of  character.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  somewhat  limited,  but  with  keen 
powers  of  observation  he  soon  overcame  this  handicap. 
He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  whidi  State  he  was  bom 
in  1750.  Entering  the  struggle  for  independence  as  a 
lieutenant  be  soon  became  a  captain  mider  the  famous 
General  Daniel  Morgan,  The  following  incident  in  his 
life  as  a  soldier  has  'been  preserved :  In  the  midwinter 
campaign  of  1776,  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  New 
Jersey,  his  company  forced  a  British  commander  to  sur- 
render. When  the  English  captain  stepped  forward  in 
his  fine  uniform  and  inquired  for  the  American  officer  to 
whom  he  waa  to  yield  his  Bword,  Captain  Taliaferro  felt 
some  hesitation  in  presenting  himself,  being  without 
shoes  or  shirt,  and  his  coat  far  gone  into  rags.  However, 
he  finally  advanced  and  received  the  sword  of  the  brave 
Englishman.  Later,  he  participated  in  the  Southern 
campaigns;  and,  on  tbe  fall  of  Charleston  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  hut  he  was 
discharged  on  parole  and  permitted  to  return  to  Virginia 
until  an  exchange  could  be  negotiated.  In  1784  he  set- 
tled in  Geor:^a  and  was  soon  thereafter  sent  to  the  State 
Senate.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1798  and  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  1798 
to  1802.  The  Legislature  which  rescinded  the  iniquitous 
act  paid  a  singular  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  Colo- 
nel Taliaferro  by  electing  him  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  though  he  was  not  a  lawyer — a  compliment  almost 
without  a  parallel.  Colonel  Taliaferro  was  six  feet  in 
height,  a  man  of  impressive  aspect,  genial  and  courteous 
in  manners,  respected  by  his  friends  and  feared  by  his 
adversaries.    He  died  in  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  September 
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23, 1821,  at  the  age  of  three  soore  and  eleven  years.  'Hie 
last  resting  place  of  this  distingnished  patriot  is  on- 
known. 


ReeoUectioiu  o{ 

Benjamin  Talutforo.  Volume  II. 


Liberty  Hall:  The 

Home  of  Alexander 

H.  Stqdiens.  Volome  IL 


Tomb  and  Monu- 
ment, Volume  n. 


The  Arrest  of  Mr. 

Steiriiens.  Volume  H. 


The  mother  of  Mr.  Stej^ens  was  Margaret  Qrier,  a 
sister  of  Robert  Grier,  who  originated  the  famous  Grier's 
Almanac,  and  a  distant  relative  of  Justice  Orier,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


Captain  Alexander  Stephens,  grandfather  of  the 
Great  Commoner,  was  a  soldier  in  Braddock's  army  at 
the  time  of  the  latter's  celebrated  defeat,  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  command  of  a  company  of  Pennsylvania 
troops.  Captain  Stephens  came  to  Georgia  with  his  fam- 
ily, some  time  after  the  close  of  the  struggle,  locating 
first  in  Elbert  and  then  in  Wilkes,  on  a  plantation  which 
was  afterwards  included  in  Taliaferro.  He  died  in  1813, 
at  the  age  of  87.  The  old  patriot  lies  buried  at  the  old 
original  homestead,  in  the  private  burial  ground  of  the 
Stephens  family,  some  two  miles  from  Crawfordville. 
Captain  Stephens,  before  coming  to  Georgia,  married 
Catherine  Baskins,  in  defiance  of  parental  objections,  but 
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the  alliance  proved  to  be  a  love-mateh  of  the  happiest 
character.  His  son,  AJndrew  Baskins  Stephens,  is  bnried 
near  him  in  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  both  graves  are 
substantially  marked. 


Original  Settlers.  Aa  given  by  "White,  the  orijpoal  set- 
tlers of  Taliaferro  were :  George  Tilley, 
William  Evans,  Marcos  Andrew,  Asa  Alexander,  William 
Little,  S.  Creighton,  William  Gmm,  Amos  Stewart,  H. 
ESIington,  B.  Jones,  6.  Kent,  A.  B.  Stephens,  W.  Ander- 
son, R.  King,  N.  Chapman,  A  Gresham,  and  S.  Harris. 


To  the  list  of  early  settlers  mentioned  by  AVliIte,  may 
be  added:  Absalom  Janes  and  Josiah  Whitlocb.  The  for- 
mer was  for  years  one  of  the  largest  cotton  planters  in 
middle  Georgia.  His  son,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  under  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  James  M.  Smith,  organized  fihe 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  became  the  first 
Commissioner,  an  office  which  he  a:bly  filled  for  six  years. 


Created  by  Leglalntive  Act,  December  S,  1801,  Irom  Honts«mefy  Countr. 
Nnmed  (or  General  Josiah  Tattnall,  a  dlBtlnsulBheil  Revolutloaary  patriot, 
who  became  GoTemor  ot  the  State  and  who.  while  oceupylnn  Ihe  ofllce  Ot 
Chlet-Hafflatrate.  was  prlvllesed  to  sign  a  meaBura  remuvInK  the  Btlgnui  Of 
outlawry  from  the  good  name  ol  hla  Koyallat  father  and  restoring  to  the 
BOD  bla  beloved  Bonaventure,  (Bee  BoiuiTenture;  The  Country-Seat  of  tbe 
TattnallB,  page  Bo;  Bonaventure  Cemetery,  Vol,  II,)  OrlglnaDy  Tattnall 
Included  a  part  o[  Toomba.  Reldsvllle.  the  county-aeat.  The  local  tradition 
In  resard  to  the  name  though  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  spelling,  la 
well  authenticated.*  In  Che  comer  of  the  court  house  square  there  tl 
quite  a  depreaalon,  Including  a  point  where  reeds  of  the  bamboo  type 
abounded  In  the  early  days.  It  Is  most  llhely  that  a  creek  or  branch  was 
here  fed  from  fountain  sprtnga.  The  original  county-seat  was  four  miles 
dlflant  on  the  Ohoopee  River  near  Drake's  Ferry,  where  the  stream  Is  today 
spanned  by  a  handsome  steel  bridge.  Reldsvllle  became  the  county-seat 
In  issa. 

.  Smith.  Esq.,  ot  ReldsvUle,  Prestdent  of  Um 
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The  principal  towns  of  Tattnall — in  addition  to  the 
county-eeat — are  as  follows:  Collins,  Bellville,  Manassas, 
Hagan,  Claxton,  Daisy,  Glennvilte  and  Cobbtown.  Col- 
lins was  named  for  Perry  Collins,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  land 
owner,  whose  plantation  was  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town.  Judge  E.  C  Collins,  of  the  City  C^)urt  of  Beids- 
viUe,  is  a  grandson  of  this  pioneer  citizen.  Manaasas  wbs 
named  for  Manassas  Foy,  a  son  of  George  W.  Foy,  of 
Egypt,  Ga.  He  was  born  on  Jnly  21,  1861,  ttie  date  of 
the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  He  waa  a  snocessful  man 
of  business,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Stateaboro, 
Ga.  Hagan  was  named  for  Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Miss  Hagan.  She  was  a  sister  of 
Captain  J.  S.  Hagan,  for  many  years  County  School  Com- 
missioner of  Bulloch.  Daisy  was  named  fwr  Miss  Daisy 
Edwards,  a  daughter  of  T.  J.  Edwards,  of  Daisy,  and  a 
sister  of  Congressman  Charles  G.  Edwards,  of  SaTwnnah. 
She  bopame  the  wife  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Miller,  of  Claxton. 
Glennville  was  named  for  Rev.  Glenn  Thompson,  a  Bap- 
tist minister  and  a  well  known  educator.  Cobbtown  was 
named  for  the  C<vbb  family,  a  connection  whicb  is  still 
somewhat  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  Tattnall.  Bell- 
ville was  named  for  Mrs.  Fannie  Bell  Smith,  the  wife  of 
James  Smith,  FiSq.  She  was  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Included  among  the  descendants  of  this  lady 
are  the  following  grand-sons:  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Reidsville, 
President  of  the  Tattnall  Bank  and  Ordinary  of  the 
county  from  1869  to  1900;  Mflrtin  W.  Smith,  of  Claxton, 
an  ex-member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Tattnall; 
Marshall  A.  Smith,  of  Hagan,  formerly  Presrident  of  the 
Bank  of  Hagan ;  Judge  Osoar  M.  Smith  and  Mr.  Alvarado 
Smith,  of  Valdosta.  Ga.,  and  Mike  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Orlando  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.  Claxton  was  originally  known  as  Hendrix, 
but  there  was  already  a  postoffice  in  Georgia  bearing  this 
name  and  the  ladies  of  the  community,  asked  to  choose  a 
name  for  the  town,  selected  Claxton. 
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Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Tattnall,  accord- 
ing to  AV'hite  were:  Ezekiel  Olifton, 
Ezekiel  Stafford,  Henry  Holland,  Stephen  Mattock.  Wil- 
Ham  Coleman,  William  Eason,  George  Lewis,  Joseph 
Collins,  Nathan  Brewton,  Moses  Jemigan,  Jones  Tem- 
ples, B.  Stripling,  A.  Daniel,  John  Mattox,  Stephen 
Bowen,  A.  Bowen,  A.  McLeod,  John  McB^rland,  James 
Tnmer,  James  Jones,  M.  Jones,  Jesse  Collins,  David 
Boyd,  Allen  Johnson,  Elisha  Parker,  Elisha  Curl,  James 
Tillman,  Daniel  Highsmith,  John  McArthur,  Alexander 
Gordon,  John  Jones,  Joshna  Dadier,  Ren'bCTi  Nail,  Luke 
Sapp,  Benjamin  Sapp,  John  Sharp,  Grove  Sharp,  Levi 
BoweB,  Lewis  Strickland,  John  Anderson,  James  Under- 
wood, and  John  Dukes. 


William  Eason  was  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  Tatt- 
nall. He  lies  buried  at  Mount  Carmel,  midway  between 
Reidsville  and  Collins.  On  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  church,  some  few  years  ago,  a  monument  was  un- 
veiled to  the  memory  of  this  pioneer  soldier  of  the  Cross. 
Nathan  Brewton,  the  founder  of  a  noted  family  identified 
with  this  section  of  Georgia  for  more  than  a  century, 
sleeps  in  the  Brewton  cemetery,  one  mile  north  of  Hagan, 
where  recently  a  handsome  monument  was  placed  over 
his  grave.  Simon  J.  Brewton,  one  of  his  sons,  became 
a  resident  of  Bulloch,  where  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
county  to  defeat  the  celebraited  Peter  Cone  for  the  State 
Legislature.  Mr.  Brewton  was  not  a  believer  in  rail- 
roads; and,  according  to  tradition,  his  solicitude  for  the 
cattle  cost  his  county  one  of  the  earliest  lines  projected  in 
the  State.  When  the  Central  of  Georgia  was  surveying 
a  route  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  he  used  his  powerful 
influence  in  the  General  Assembly  to  prevent  the  road 
from  passing  through  Bulloch.  Samuel  Brewton,  a 
brother,  was  formerly  a  representative  in  the  Legislature 
from  l^ttnall.  The  descendants  of  Nathan  Brewton  in- 
clude :  Rev.  J.  C.  Brewton,  D.  D.,  President  and  Pomider 
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of  ttie  Brewton-Parker  Institute  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Tmstees  of  Bessie  Tift;  H.  J.  Brewton,  Clei* 
of  the  'Superior  Court  of  Tattnall;  and  Jonathan  B. 
Brewton,  Cashier  of  the  Merchants  and  Farmers  Bank,  of 
Olaxton. 


TAYLOR 

Created  by  L«c1ri*tlTe  Act,  January  IE,  ISU,  from  part*  of  Ot«  couhUm: 
Crawford,  Talbot,  Uaoon,  Monroe,  and  Marlon,  and  a  part  of  tbe  old  Creek 
Agency  lylnc  west  ol  Flint  Rlyar.  Most  of  the  territory  of  Taylor  wai 
oiiKtnally  etnbraeed  in  Muacogea.  Tbe  county  was  named  for  Genera] 
Zachary  Taylor,  a  dlatlCKulshed  soldier  of  the  Hexlcan  War,  whose  brlUiant 
victory  at  Buena  Tlsta  made  him  the  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States. 
"Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  the  sobriquet  which  he  won  on  the  Odds  e( 
Mexico,  followed  him  to  the  White  House  and  surrived  bl»  death-  The  Orvt 
wife  of  Jerreraon  Davis,  the  renowned  President  of  the  Bouthem  Confederacy. 
was  a  daughter  of  Gen,  Zachary  Taylor.  Butler,  the  county-seat,  was 
named  for  General  William  Orlando  Butler,  a  noted  ofllcer  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  candidate  for  VIce-Pretident  on  the  ticket  with  General  Cass  In 
ISIB.  Geo,  Butler  was  also  a  poet.  The  famous  ante-bellum  classic  entitled: 
■'The  Boatman's  Horn,"  came  from  his  pen." 

The  Old  Indian     In  the  north-east  comer  of  Taylor  there 
Agency.  lies  a  tract  of  land  bordering  npon  the 

Flint  River  which  formerly  constituted 
a  part  of  the  old  Indian  Agency,  a  Federal  reservation 
at  which,  in  early  times,  important  treaties  were  made 
witti  the  Creek  Indians;  and  where  the  savages  "were 
taught  to  use  the  implements  of  agriculture  and  to  make 
crops.  Colonel  Hawkins,  the  Indian  agent,  established 
his  residence  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  what  is 
now  the  county  of  Crawford ;  and  here  for  sixteen  years 
he  mediated  between  the  ."^ava^es  and  the  whites  and  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  country  which  places  him  high  uprai 
the  Kst  of  devoted  patriots.  Tliere  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  American  history  the  record  of  a  greater  sacri- 
fice thw)  was  made  by  this  cultured  man  of  letters  who 
relinquished  the  toga  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
live  among  the  Creek  Indians.  He  left  at  his  death  a 
number  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  topography  of 
the  region,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  savages, 
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and  to  the  various  Indian  problems  with  which  he  dealt. 
Some  of  these — a  remnant  which  escaped  the  destruction 
of  his  residence  by  fire — are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  at  Savannah.  We  are 
indebted  to  Hon.  "Walter  E.  Steed,  a  distingTiished  resi- 
dent of  Taylor  and  a  former  State  Senator,  for  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  regard  to  the  Old  Agency  on  the 
Flint: 

The  reservation  embraced  an  area  of  land  about  five 
miles  square  and  contained  fifty  lots  of  two  hundred 
a«res  each,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Flint  Biver,  by 
which  stream  it  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  paits. 
In  1822,  Crawford  County  was  organized ;  but  the  reser- 
vation continued  to  he  independent  of  the  State  jurisdic- 
tionally  until  some  time  after  the  treaty  of  Indian 
Springs,  when  the  Creeks  ceded  to  the  whites  the  land 
whioh  still  remained  to  them  in  Georgia  between  the  Flint 
and  the  Obattahoochee  Rivers.  When  the  Old  Agency 
was  no  longer  maintained  by  the  government,  the  land 
emibraced  within  the  reservation  was  acquired  by  the 
State  and  to  Crawford  County  was  annexed  the  portion 
east  of  the  Fhiit  River.  (Georgia  Acts,  1826,  p.  60) ;  and  ' 
when  Taylor,  in  1852,  was  formed,  the  land  lying  west  of 
the  Flint  was  added  to  Taylor  (Georgia  Acts,  1852;  also 
1853-4,  p.  318).  On  the  old  maps  of  the  latter  county, 
th'ere  are  twenty  lots  and  eight  fractional  lots,  each 
marked  with  the  words  "Old  Agency,"  showing  that  for- 
merly they  constituted  a  part  of  this  reservation.  The 
Flint  river  is  crossed  at  the  Old  Agency  by  a  highway 
known  as  the  old  Federal  wire  road ;  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  public  ferry  has  been  maintained  at  thin 
point.' 


Colonel  Hawkins  established  his  residence  at  the  old 
Indian  Agency  on  the  Flint  about  the  year  1800.  The 
celebrated  French  officer,  General  Moreau,  when  an  exile 
im  this  country,  visited  Colonel  Hawkins  at  his  home  in 

■  AuUiorlty;   Hon.  Walter  &.  ateed,  of  Butler,  Qa.,  fonnsr  State  SeiMtM'. 
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Georgia  and  afterwards  characterized  him  as  the  most 
extraordinary  man  he  had  met  in  America. 


The  town  of  Reynolds  was  founded  by  Rr.  Coleman, 
early  in  the  fifties,  and  named  for  L.  C.  EejTioIds,  Esq. 
Daniel  Whatley,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  lies  buried 
in  a  grave  near  Reynolds,    He  died  at  the  age  of  104. 


The  old  Crowell  Methodist  churoh,  established  in  1826 
and  named  for  the  well  known  Indian  agent  who  succeed- 
ed Colonel  Hawkins,  is  still  one  of  the  time-honored  land- 
marks of  this  section.  It  occupies  a  site  which  belonged 
at  one  time  to  the  old  Indian  Agency  ,and  is  some  three 
miles  from  tlie  river,  on  the  wire  road.  The  original 
church  structure  was  built  of  logs.  Two  others  succeeded 
it  in  after  years,  both  of  "which  were  built  by  Peter  Cor- 


Original  Settlers.  As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Taylor  were:  Governor  Towns, 
Dr.  Coleman,  H.  H.  Long,  James  Ravel,  Osbom  Downing, 
J.  M.  Thompson,  S.  Taylor,  A.  Adams,  John  Jones,  B. 
Posey,  Thomas  Walden,  and  C  F.  Ansley. 


We  are  indebted  to  late  Mr.  Hugh  Neisler,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Taylor,  for 
the  following  supplementary  list  of  pioneer  settlers.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  well-to-do  Georgia  fami- 
lies, then  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  agency, 
the  list  is  a  very  important  one.  The  names  are  as  fol- 
lows: Peter  Corbin,  Henry  Crowell,  William  Crowell, 
.John  S.  Brooks,  Daniel  Whatley  and  Reuben  Windham, 
both  patriots  of  the  Revolntion;  Professor  Asbury  Wil- 
son, a  pioneer  teacher;  Dr.  Jesse  Beall,  David  Beeland, 
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Zach  Beeland,  Nathaniel  Bradford,  Rev.  Joseph  Brad- 
ford, Dr.  James  M.  Dagger;  William  H.  FicWing,  a  for- 
mer representative;  Dr.  James  M.  Diigger,  John  DaviB, 
Jesse  Cason,  John  Gardner,  Rev.  William  Griffith, 
Samnel  Dnke,  Sol  Tjookett,  Archibald  Gray,  James  Gray, 
Rev.  John  P.  Glover,  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  Theoderick 
Montforf,  Joel  E.  Montfort,  Peter  Montfort,  James 
Griffith,  Xohn  Hankerson,  John  Mathis,  Gideon  New- 
some,  a  former  representative;  James  Mills,  Jackson 
Perkins,  Adam  Wainwright,  Britten  Pope,  Jacob  Parr, 
William  Parr,  Pickens  Yarbrough,  James  Petter,  R.  P. 
Hays,  Jerry  McCants,  a  former  representative;  Andy 
McCants,  C.  L.  Hays,  Joel  Mathis,  James  Curington, 
Hamp  Riley,  a  former  representative;'  Jeff  Riley,  John 
Riley,  Henry  Mangham,  Dr.  Hillsman,  Samuel  Montgom- 
ery, George  Hays,  Harrison  Hays,  Stephen  Johnson, 
Wright  Johnson,  Theopilas  McGee,  James  Wliittle,  Klara 
Waters,  Jerrj'  Witcher  and  Frank  Witcher,  both  of  whom 
served  in  the  Legislature;  Dr.  Lafayette  Ross,  James 
King,  Persons  Walker,  Jack  Wlillis,  Posey  Edwards, 
Hardy  Jarrell,  J.  H.  Caldwell,  Thomas  Green,  William 
Greer,  William  Sibley,  Wiley  Kendricks,  Micajah  Blow, 
W.  S.  Wallace,  a  former  representative;  Nat  Lucas, 
Timothy  Bloodworth,  Wellborn  Jinks,  Willis  Jinks,  Jack 
Windham,  John  Ricks,  Dr.  Hiram  Drane,  Dr.  Walter 
Drane,  Sawyer  Saylor,  Jake  Saylor,  William  Tune,  Dr. 
George  Newsome,  Dr.  Ben  Newsome,  Judge  Eldredge 
Butts,  Gip  Drane,  George  Heath,  William  Royal,  John  S. 
Murray,  Arzie  Murray,  Jack  Colbert,  Willis  Whatley, 
Wash  Wade,  John  Wallace,  treasurer;  James  Harman, 
clerk;  Joseph  Hnff,  ordinary,  and  Bill  Wiggins,  sheriff. 


Taylor's  Noted  One  of  the  wealthiest  landowners  of  the 
Residents.  ante-bellnm  period  in  Georgia  was  Peter 

Corbin,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  who 
leame  to  Georgia  in  1832.  The  stately  proportions  of  his 
fine  pld  Colonial  mansion,  on  the  main  highway  between 
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Macon  and  Columbus,  recalled  Ihe  feudal  days  of  Eng- 
land. He  owned  the  ferry  which  crossed  the  Flint  Eiver 
at  this  point ;  and  for  miles  up  and  down  the  stream  there 
was  not  an  acre  of  ground,  within  half  a  day's  journey 
of  his  home,  which  was  not  accredited  to  this  wealthy 
land  baron  on  the  county  tax  books.  He  ran  sixty-five 
plows  on  his  home  place,  near  the  ferry;  while  further 
down  the  stream  there  was  another  plantation  owned  by 
him,  on  which  he  ran  sixteen  more.  He  is  said  to  have 
kept  a  score  of  horses  in  his  lot  constantly  for  the  use 
of  his  immediate  household ;  and  since  the  old  wire  road 
on  which  he  lived  was  a  beaten  liighway  of  travel  there 
was  scarcely  an  evening  when  some  stranger  of  note  was 
not  a  sojourner  underneath  his  ample  roof.  Often  the 
echoes  of  the  old  mansion  were  aroused  by  jubilant 
parties  of  invited  guests,  who  enjoyed  the  lavish  hos- 
pitality of  the  place  for  weeks  at  a  time;  and  General 
Toombs,  the  great  Mirabeau  of  Georgia,  is  said  never  to 
have  passed  through  this  section  of  the  State  without 
visiting  bis  friend,  Peter  Corbin,  who  was  himself  for 
years  a  power  in  politics — a  sort  of  Warwick  in  his  day, 
without  the  selfish  greed  of  the  old  king-maker.  The 
highway  which  ran  in  front  of  the  Corbin  mansion  was 
called  the  wire  road  because  in  former  days  there  stretch- 
ed along  it  a  line  of  telegraph  wire,  and  some  of  the  iron 
spikes  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  pine  trees.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  old  stage  highway  extending  from  Richmond 
to  New  Orleans.  When  the  iron  horse  arrived  upon  the 
scene  much  of  the  importance  which  formerly  attached  to 
the  old  wire  road  was  lost,  but  the  ancient  highway  is 
still  a  thoroughfare  for  vehicles  imd  the  honk  of  the 
automobile  is  beginning  to  revive  some  of  the  strennons 
life  of  the  early  days.  Just  after  the  war,  the  old  Corbin 
mansion  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  Part  of  the 
original  plantation  ist  today  the  property  of  Mrs.  Ella  H. 
Carithers,  a  nieoe  of  Peter  Corbin  and  part  of  it  belongs 
to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Neisler.  Near  the  site  of  the  old 
home  place,  in  a  little  burial  ground  today  seldom  visited 
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even  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  sleeps  the  almost 
forgottoTi  old  pioneer  who  was  once  the  uncrowned  king 
of  a  forest  empire. 


In  this  same  locality,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
lived  an  eminent  natnraUat  and  scholar,  Br.  Ha^  Mit- 
chell Neisler.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguiats  of  his 
day.  On  graduating  from  the  University  of  Georgia  with 
honor  in  the  clasB  of  1824  he  read  an  essay  in  original 
Greek.  It  was  his  custom  for  years  to  read  his  German 
Bihle  through,  from  cover  to  cover,  at  least  once  in  twelve 
months ;  and  late  in  life  he  acquired  the  Spanish  language 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  subtle  humor  of  Don  Quixote.  He 
acquired  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and.  though  not  a  practicing  physician  his  know- 
ledge of  medicine  was  a  blessing  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  devoted  his  time  lai^ely  to  scientific 
Eftudies  and  employed  his  leisure  moments  in  collecting 
shells,  insects,  birds  and  reptiles.  He  was  also  widely 
known  as  a  botanist  and  was  honored  with  membership  in 
a  number  of  scientific  bodies.  He  corresponded  with  sav- 
ants on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  made  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  realm  of  natural  phenomena  to  which  his 
name  was  afterwards  attached.  Two  years  before  his 
death  he  began  to  make  a  collection  of  Georgia  plants  to 
be  exhibited  at  Budapest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  but 
the  loss  of  his  sight  from  a  cataract  of  the  eye  caused  an 
abandonment  of  his  beloved  occupation.  Dr.  Neisler  was 
bom  in  Athens,  Ga.,  March  24,  1805,  and  died  on  his 
plantation  in  Taylor  Cotmty.  Feb.  19,  1884,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  78.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  mainly 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and. he  taught  the  youth  of  the 
State  in  various  localities.  Mr.  Hugh  Neisler,  his  son, 
lately  deceased,  was  long  an  honored  resident  of  Taylor. 


Colonel  Walter  E.  Steed,  a  former  State  Senator,  a 
lawyer  of  note,  and  a  recognized  leader  in  this  part  of 
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the  State,  resides  at  Butler.  He  married  Miss  BeUe 
Caritliers,  a  grand-niece  of  Peter  Gorbin.  In  1912  Col. 
Steed  was  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  from  the  State 
at  Large,  on  the  Wilson  ticket. 


Craaled  by  Leclslatlve  Act,  December  10.  1807,  from  Wllklnaon  County. 
Named  for  OoVemor  Bdward  Telfair,  a  DoCed  ReT<duUonary  pfttrlot,  who 
became  Chief- Execu  live  of  the  Crunm  on  wealth  and  accumulated  a  princely 
eatat«  which  he  left  to  benevolent,  educational,  and  rellslouB  Instttutkitia. 
HcRae.  the  oouniy-BeKt,  named  for  a  noted  Scotch  family  of  thla  sectloD 
ot   GeorBla,    represented    among    the  earliest    aettlera. 

Edward  Telfair  was  twice  Governor  of  Georgia,  a 
member  of  Congress  and  a  philanthropist  of  great 
wealth.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1735,  on  the  ances- 
tral estate  of  the  Telfairs  near  Town  Head,  and  was 
trained  for  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  came  to  America,  and,  after  living  for  a  while  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  he  settled  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  where  he  accumulated  a  fortime  in  business.  Not- 
withstanding his  large  interests,  he  became  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Georgia's  patriots,  was  present  at  the  various 
meetings  held  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Savannah,  served 
on  important  committees  of  the  Provincial  ('ongress,  and 
participated  in  the  famous  magazine  raid,  on  the  ni^t 
of  May  11,  1775,  when  the  local  supplies  of  powder 
were  seized.  Mr.  Telfair  was  subsequently  placed  on  the 
Council  of  Safety  and  in  1778  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  position  to  whirh  he  was  re-elected.  His 
name  was  also  affixed  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
On  January  9, 1786  he  became  Governor  of  Geoi^a.  The 
affairs  of  the  State  at  this  time  were  considerably  entan- 
gled and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  successful  experience 
as  a  financier  that  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment 
was  relieved.  On  November  9,  1789  he  was  again  called 
to  the  helm  of  affairs  and,  during  his  second  term. 
President  Washington  was  the  guest  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  man- 
ag«n6Dt  of  his  ample  estate.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal 


in  his  gifts  to  worthy  objects.  GJovemor  Telfair  died  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  on  September  19,  1807,  at  the  age  of 
aeventy-two.  His  body  was  first  interred  in  the  family 
vanlt  in  the  old  Colonial  -Cemetery  bnt  years  later  was 
removed  to  Bonaventnre.  Under  the  terms  of  his  will 
he  was  placed  in  a  rongh  wood^a  coffin  with  common  nails 
in  it,  while  he  restricted  tiie  use  of  crape  to  such  as  were 
inclined  to  monm.  Besides  accumulating  a  fortune  in 
his  own  right,  Governor  Telfair  married  an  heiress,  Miss 
SaJlie  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Willam  Gibbons,  a  noted 
lawyer  and  patriot  of  Savannah.  Most  of  the  Telfair 
estate  was  eventually  distributed  in  public  benefactions. 
Out  of  it  arose  the  Telfair  Academy,  the  Telfair  Hospital, 
the  present  handsome  building  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Mary  Telfair  Home  for  Old  Women.  At 
the  same  time  the  Independent  Presbyterian  C^nrdi  and 
the  Bethesda  OrjAan   Home   were   substantial   benefi- 


In  a  skirmish  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians 
which  occurred  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Oemnlgee,  March 
9, 1818,  Mitchell  Griffin,  a  State  Senator,  was  among  the 
killed.  It  appears  from  the  records  that  a  man  named 
Joseph  Bush  was  shot  fey  the  Indians  some  few  days  prior 
bo  this  engagement.  His  son  was  also  severely  wounded. 
To  avenge  this  outrage,  the  citizens  banded  themselves 
together  and  sought  redress.  Finding  signs  of  the  In- 
dians, they  pursued  the  trails  leading  from  the  river  some 
distance,  until  they  came  in  view  of  a  body  of  savages, 
fifty  or  sixty  of  them  advancing  within  gun  shot.  Four 
Indians  and  several  whites  were  killed  after  a  sharp 
engagement  wJiieh  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 


Soldier's  Branch.     General  BlacksAiear,  on  his  march  to 

the  coast,  during  the  War  of  1812, 

camped  at  Soldier's  Branch,  between  Jacksonville  and 

China  Hill,  when  a  member  of  his  command  whose  name 
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is  unknown  died  on  the  jonmey.  He  was  buried  near  the 
roai^de,  whiidi  ciroumstance ,  gave  rise  to  the  name 
bestowed  upon  the  little  stream.  The  route  of  travel 
whkb  General  Blackshear  blazed  at  this  time  through  an 
unbroken  forest  was  called  the  "Blackshear  road,"  a 
name  which  is  still  used  to  designate  it  at  the  pres^it  day. 


Joseph  Williams,  Jr.,  an  officer  in  the  Bevolution,  lies 
buried  in  a  grave  near  China  HiU.  He  was  first  an  ensign 
and  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  North  Carolina  troops,  serv- 
ing from  March  1779  to  May  1781.  He  was  married  in 
Duplin,  N.  C.  to  Mary  Erwin.  His  children,  William  H., 
Daniel,  Joseph,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Phoebe,  Nancy,  and 
Elizabeth,  grew  up  in  Telfair,  where  they  married  and 
settled.  The  old  patriot  died  at  his  home  in  Telfair,  at 
the  age  of  90  years.  His  death  occurred  in  1850.  He  was 
a  native  of  Duplin,  N.  C,  where  he  was  bom,  Dec.  20, 
1760.  His  grave  is  in  an  old  family  burial  ground,  on  a 
plantation  today  owned  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Boney,  near  Oiina 
HiU. 


General  Coffee's  John  Coffee,  a  distinguished  soldier  of 
Unmarked  Tomb,  the  War  of  1812,  a  former  mem- 
iber  of  Oongress,  and  an  early 
pioneer  Georgian,  whose  name  was  given  to  one  of 
the  counties  of  this  State,  is  buried  five  miles  below  Jack- 
sonville, in  a  neglected  spot,  on  his  old  plantation.  His 
grave  is  unmarked  and  unhonored.  The  boundary  line 
between  Berrien  and  Coffee  counties  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  "Old  Coffee  Eoad,"  a  military  route  blazed 
by  this  early  pioneer  soldier,  and  which  for  more  than 
fifty  years  was  one  of  the  land-marks  of  Southern  Geor- 
gia- 
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General  Mark  Oeneral  Mark  Wilcox,  an  officer  of  note 
Wilcox.  in  the  State  militia,  who  received  a  Major- 

General's  conunission,  in  addition  to  having  a  county 
named  for  him,  lived  and  died  in  Telfair.  He  married 
Susan  Coffee,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  General.  His 
father,  John  Wilcox,  was  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  in 
this  pioneer  belt.  The  younger  Wilcox  was  well  educated 
for  the  times,  and  not  only  in  the  military  but  also  in  the 
civil  and  political  life  of  the  State  he  became  a  dominant 
factor,  whose  influence  was  profoundly  felt  in  matters  of 
l^slation. 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Telfair  were :  Joseph  Williams, 
A.  Graham,  D.  Graham,  John  Wilcox,  "Riomas  Wilcox, 
Griffin  Mezell,  A.  McLeod,  Robert  Boyd,  Moses  Round- 
tree,  James  Mooney,  Wright  Ryall,  Mr.  MeDuffee,  J,  A. 
Rogers,  N.  Ashley,  C.  Ashley,  John  Coffee,  W.  Ashley,  A. 
Brewer,  J.  Herbert,  S.  Herbert,  J.  McKae,  D.  McRae,  O. 
Butler  and  Locklain  Laslie. 


Jacksonville,  an  old  town  near  the  upper  banks  of  the 
Ocmulgee  Biver,  was  for  many  years  the  county-seat  of 
Telfair. 


McRae.  McRae,  the  county-seat  of  Telfair,  is  a  rapidly 
growing  town  of  this  section  of  the  State.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  which  at  this 
point  intersects  the  Southern  Railway,  McRae  has 
received  a  fresh  commercial  and  industrial  impetus.  It 
possesses  a  number  of  solid  business  establishments  and 
is  well  supplied  with  banking  facilities.  South  Georgia 
College  an  educational  plant  owned  by  the  Methodists  is 
located  at  McRae.  The  standards  of  this  school  have 
always  been  high. 
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Creftled  by  L/CglslKtlve  Act,  February  II,  1868.  from  Le«  and  Ran<luli<h 
CouDtlea.  Named  for  Dr.  WUllam  Terrell,  of  Bparts,  O*..  a  noted  precti- 
tloner  or  nedlclae  Id  the  earty  days  and  a  dlatlnBulshed  man  o(  aRalrs. 
Dawson,  the  countyseat.  named  for  the  celebrated  Judce  WUHam  C. 
Dawson.  United  Stales  Senator,  Coocreasmaji,  and  lurist.  (8e»  Bketch  ot 
Judie  DawMn.  p.  fiOS.     The  Dawaon  Funllr  Record,  p.  Sts.) 

Dr.  William  Terrell  was  an  eminent  surgeon-physi- 
cian of  the  ante-bellum  period  who,  fond  of  political  life, 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  represen- 
ted Georgia  in  Congress  from  1817  to  1821,  a  period  of 
fonr  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1778,  received  his  education  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bu^ ;  and  settled  at  Sparta,  Ga.,  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  became  a  man  of  wide  influence  and  of 
great  Qsefulnesa  in  Georgia,  aocmnnlated  a  fortune,  and, 
in  furtherance  of  his  wishes  to  promote  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, he  donated  $20,000  to  establish  a  chair  of  agri- 
culture at  the  University  of  Georgia,  to  which  his  name 
is  still  attached.  Dr.  Terrell  died  at  Sparta,  Qa.,  July  4, 
1855,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Some  time  after  his 
death  an  immense  vault  of  granite  was  buiit  in  the  local 
cemetery  as  a  receptacle  for  his  ashes.  Joseph  M.  Ter- 
rell, former  Governor  and  United  States  Senator,  is  a 
kinsman. 


The  Battle  of  Echo-     Kight  miles  west  of  Dawson,  one  of 
wa-notch-away  the    most   dedsive   battles    of   the 

Swamp.  Creek  Indian  War  of    1836,  was 

fought  between  the  State  troojw 
and  the  Creek  Indiana :  the  battle  of  Echo-wa-notch-away 
Swamp.  On  November  14,  1912,  a  handsome  boulder  of 
rough  granite  was  unveiled  on  the  historic  field  by  Stone- 
castle  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  one  of  the  yotmgest  pat- 
riotic organizations  of  the  State.  Profusely  decorated 
with  the  national  emblems,  the  improvised  platform  erec- 
ted for  the  speakers  presented  a  prodigal  wealth  of 
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color  against  Qie  leafy  ibackground  of  the  forest;  and  to 
complete  the  luxuriant  picture  an  ideal  NoTemiber  day 
added  the  mellow  touch  of  autumnal  gold.  Hon.  Pleasant 
A.  Stovall,  of  Savannah,  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 
In  glowing  terms  of  eulogium,  he  portrayed  the  heroisut 
of  -the  frontier  settlers  in  the  troublous  times  of  Indian 
warfare  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  red  man,  the 
foot-print  of  whose  moccasin  was  no  longer  to  be  seen 
in  the  Georgia  wilderness  hot  the  story  of  whose  van- 
ished race  was  a  splendid  epic  worthy  of  some  Homer's 
pen.  He  enlarged  upon  the  lessons  of  patriotism  which 
the  day  suggested  and  commended  the  work  of  Georgia's 
noble  women  in  safegnarding  the  heroic  traditions  of  the 
past.  The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
State  regent,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Foster,  of  Atlanta,  who  made  a 
delightful  address  on  patriotic  lines.  Captain  K.  K. 
Crittenden,  of  Shellman,  was  also  among  the  si)eakers. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Lowrey,  regent  of  Stone-castle  Chapter, 
presided  over  the  exercises  and  announced  the  numbers 
on  the  program.  Eev.  Charles  A.  Jackson  offered  the 
prayer  of  invocation  and  Captain  McWilliams,  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran,  presented  the  orator  of  the  day.  The 
handsome  boulder  was  a  gift  of  the  Tate  Marble  Com- 
pany,  of  Tate,  Ga.,  while  the  historic  battle-ground  itself, 
a  grove  of  luxuriant  oaks  and  magnolias,  was  donated  by 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Perry  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mercer,  two  of  the  moat 
devoted  members  of  the  chapter.  Not  the  least  dramatit 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  exhibition  of  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  engagement  in  the  shape  of  an  old  fowling 
piece  once  owned  by  John  Adams,  a  soldier  who  partici- 
pated in  the  bloody  engagement.  His  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Chambless,  to  whom  the  precious  heir-loom 
belonged  by  inheritance,  received  quite  an  ovation  from 
the  enthusiastic  assennblage.  The  mellow  radiance  of  the 
day,  shot  to  the  core  with  sunshine,  made  ttie  ample  re- 
past which  was  served  in  the  grove  a  truly  Arcadian  treat. 
Several  hundred  people,  including  a  number  of  distin- 
guished visitors  from  a  distance,  were  the  guests  of  Stone- 
castle  Chapter  on  this  occasion.    Both  the  historio  site 
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and  the  handsome  memorial  Imve  been  deeded  in  trust  to 
the  county  authorities  of  Terrell  to  he  preserved  by  them 
for  fatnre  generations.  The  inscription  npon  the  marble 
boulder  reads  as  follows : 


"This  boulder  marka  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Echo- 
wanotchawaj  Swamp,  betirecn  State  Troops  and  Cre^ 
iDdianB,  Jnly  25,  1836.  Erected  Ic^  Stone  Caatle  Chapter, 
Danghtera  of  the  American  Bevolution,  of  Dawson,  Ga., 
Ifll2.  SitB  donated  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Perry  and  Mra.  J.  K. 
Mercer. 


Herod  Town.  One  of  the  last  Indian  Villages  to  sur- 
vive the  clash  of  races  between  the  red 
manand  the  Anglo  Saxon  was  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  city  of  DawsoD.  It  was  called  Herod  Town. 
Titles  to  an  area  of  ground  including  the  old  Indian 
village  have  been  presented  to  Dorothy  Walton  Chapter 
D.  A.  R.,  by  the  regent  Mrs.  W.  A.  McLain  and  the  historic 
site  will  soon  be  marked  hy  an  appropriate  memorial. 
The  remains  of  an  old  fort,  formerly  a  noted  rendezvous 
for  the  white  settlers  in  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Creek 
Indian  War  are  still  in  evidence  some  few  miles  distant. 
This  historic  spot  will  also  be  marked  by  the  Chapter. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Lee  and   Randolph,  from    which 
counties  Terrell  was  formed. 


To  the  list  of  pioneers  may  be  added  the  following 
names:  A.  J.  Baldwin,  Sr.,  M.  H.  Baldwin,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Cheatham,  E.  B.  Loyless,  William  Graves,  Iverson  D. 
Graves,  L.  M.  Lennard,  Haley  Johnson,  J.  B.  Perrv, 
Ezekiel  Taylor,  S.  K.  Taylor,  T.  M.  Jones,  James  John- 
eon,  James  W.  Powell,  J.  S.  Odom,  John  Moreland,  Wil- 
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liam  Moreland,  D.  B.  Chambers,  B.  F.  Cocke,  M.  P. 
Giddens,  C.  P.  Huekaby,  Rev.  William  Hayes,  N.  P.  Lee, 
J.  J.  Sessions,  J.  S.  Wimberly,  D.  A.  Woolbright,  M.  P. 
Still,  W.  P.  Vinson,  Myron  E.  Weston,  Joseph  Weston,  S. 
R.  Weston,  Robert  Dyson,  Kinyon  Dale,  J.  C.  F.  Clark, 
B.  H.  Brown  and  J.  L.  Parrott. 

Dr.  O.  A.  Cheatham  built  the  first  store-house  and  M. 
H.  Baldwin  the  first  private  residence  in  the  town  of 
Dawson.  The  first  comity  officers  were:  A.  J.  Baldwin, 
Sr.,  Sheriff;  L.  M.  Lennard,  Ordinary,  and  Myron  B. 
Weston,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court.  Haley  Johnson 
and  C.  A.  Cheatham  were  the  first  Inferior  Court  Judges." 


Terrell's  Distin-  Judge  James  M.  Griggs,  a  distin- 
guished Residents,  guished  Georgian,  who  served  the 
State  with  credit  both  on  the  Superior 
Court  Bench  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  was  a  resident 
of  Dawson.  His  famous  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  National 
House  in  which  he  informed  his  colleagues  of  the  North 
that  the  South  was  weary  of  eternal  welcomes  back  into 
the  Union,  that  she  entered  it  fifty  years  ago  to  stay, 
and  that  too  many  reconciliations  implied  too  many 
differences,  was  one  of  the  most  effective  appeals  of 
eloquence  to  which  the  present  generation  has  listened. 
He  died  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  his  State.  Here  lived 
for  many  years,  Colonel  O.  B.  Stevens,  an  ex-Oommis- 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  a  former  member  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission.  It  is  still  the  home  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Hon.  M.  J.  Yeomans,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  during  one  of  the 
most  heated  campaigns  in  the  history  of  Georgia  politics. 
Colonel  James  Q.  Parks,  a  former  State  Senator;  Colonel 
J.  A.  Laing,  Judge  M.  C.  Edwards,  and  other  prominent 
Georgians  are  also  included  among  the  residents  of  Daw- 


■  Authority:    Dr.  W.   B.  Cbeatham,  Ordinary  of  Tamil. 
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Ci'«ftted  by  L<eKla>allT«  Act,  December  Zt,  ISSt,  ttom  Decatur  and  Irwin 
Counties.  Named  for  Geneml  Jett  Thnaafl,  a  gkUuit  afllcer  of  the  Stale 
mllltU,  who  dlBtlDKulehed  hlnwtif  Id  the  War  of  ISU.  ThanDBSTlUe.  the 
county-seat,  alao  neuned  tor  OeDeral  Thoroaa.  Oiiiltuilly,  Thomaa  Induded 
a   part   of  Qrady. 

Major-General  Jett  Thomas,  an  officer  of  note  in  tbe 
State  militia,  was  by  profession  a  contractor,  who  after 
erecting  the  original  structure  in  which  Franklin  t'oUege 
at  Athens  was  first  housed,  also  built  tbe  famous  old  State 
H011B6  at  MilledgeviUe,  the  storm  centre  in  after  years 
of  the  great  debates  on  secession.  It  was  wbile  engaged 
upon  the  former  enterprise  that  Dr.  Meiga,  the  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  College,  gave  him  access  to  the  library; 
and,  devoting  what  little  time  he  could  spare  after  a  hard 
day's  work  to  mental  culture,  he  acquired  the  love  of 
books  which  made  him  in  time  a  man  of  wide  infonna- 
tion.  General  Thomas  was  a  native  of  Cnlpeper  County, 
Va.,  wtere  he  was  bora,  on  May  13, 1776,  but  the  family 
originated  among  the  Welch  mountains.  Coming  to 
Georgia  with  his  parents  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
the  subject  of  this  sketdi  lived  for  a  while  in  Oglethorpe; 
but  when  Athens  was  laid  out  in  1801  he  purchased  one 
of  the  first  lote  in  the  future  town.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  1812,  he  became  captain  of  an  artillery  corps, 
under  General  John  Floyd,  in  the  latter's  campaign 
against  the  Oreek  Indians ;  and  his  skill  as  an  engineer 
was  frequently  employed  in  the  construction  of  forts. 
Characterized  by  the  highest  type  of  courage,  be  won  the 
praise  of  his  superior  officer  by  his  gallantry  on  the 
field.  Moreover,  the  Legislature  of  Geor^a,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services,  tendered  him  a  jeweled  sword  and 
made  him  a  Major-General  in  the  State  militia.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  with  cancer  of 
the  eye,  a  malady  which  terminated  his  useful  career,  00 
January  6,  3817,  at  his  home  in  MilledgeviUe,  when  not 
quite  forty  two  years  of  age,  in  the  mature  prime  of  liis 
intellectual  powers.  He  was  buried  in  the  local  cemetery, 
where  a  handsome  shaft  of  marble  rises  above  his  a.sbes. 
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Qeneral  Thomas  aconmnlated  a  anng  fortune  as  the  re- 
sult of  professional  skill,  snpplem^ited  by  wise  invest- 


Where  the  McKinley 

Cainpaig:n  of  1896 

Was  Planned.  Page  246. 


Anecdote  of  Judge  One  of  the  early  pioneer  families  of 
Hanaell.  Thomas  was   the  Hansells.     Years 

before  the  war — so  the  story  goes — 
two  members  of  this  noted  household,  Augustus  H.  Han- 
sell  and  Ajidrew  J.  Hansell,  a  pair  of  ^fted  brothers, 
both  of  whom  afterwards  became  famous,  dissolved  a 
partnership  which  they  had  formed  for  the  practice  of 
law.  Andrew  was  mainly  concerned  for  his  health.  He 
did  not  consider  the  climate  of  the  low  country  around 
Thoraasville  conducive  to  long  life,  and  accordingly  he 
changed  his  place  of  residence  to  the  little  town  of  Ros- 
wel!,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  in  the 
Georgia  uplands.  Under  the  leadership  of  Roswell  King, 
a  colony  of  settlers,  most  of  whom  were  from  the  coast, 
had  been  planted  here  among  the  old  haimts  of  the  tJhero- 
kee  Indians;  and  they  had  built  a  factory  at  the  water's 
edge  in  this  remote  part  of  the  wilderness.  On  leaving 
home,  Andrew  said  to  Augustus : 

"Prom  a  monetary  standpoint,  I  may  not  be  doing 
the  wise  thing,  but  I  will  gain  in  health  what  I  lose  in 
money,  by  going  to  Roswell.  You  will  get  rich,  hut  I  will 
live  longer.'* 

There  was  an  irony  of  fate  in  this  parting  interview 
between  the  brothers.  What  happened  was  just  the 
reverse.  General  Andrew  J.  Hansell,  in  the  course  of 
time,  became  president  of  the  great  industrial  plant  whirfi 
Roswell  King  had  founded.  lie  accumulated  a  fortune, 
built  a  beautiful  old  Colonial  home,  and  dispensed  a  royal 
hospitality  to  his  guests;  but  he  died  in  middle  life,  when 
his  splendid  sun  was  at  the  zenith.    Judge  Augustus  H. 
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H-anaell  continued  to  reside  where  the  climate  was  thought 
to  be  nnwholeBome  but  where  the  prospect  of  earning  a 
fortune  was  far  brighter  than  among  the  hills.  He 
failed  to  gather  gear  to  any  great  extent  Money  did  not 
come  his  way  in  quantities  large  enough  to  cause  him 
any  embarrassment.  But  he  lived  to  be  more  than  eighty- 
five  years  of  age;  he  occupied  a  seat  on  Uie  Superior 
Court  Bench  for  more  than  half  a  century,  barring  a  few 
short  intervals  of  retirement;  his  mind  was  clear  and 
vigorous  to  the  very  last ;  and  he  left  at  death  a  record  for 
continuous  service  which  has  never  been  paralleled  and 
which  will  doubtless  never  be  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  commonwealth. 


It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tbomasville  that  the 
famous  LeConte  pear  was  first  cultivated  for  the  market. 
See  Volume  II. 


Edward  Blackshear,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to 
settle  in  the  belt  of  woods  from  which  the  county  of 
Thomas  was  afterwards  formed,  was  a  brother  of  the 
famous  Indian  fighter,  General  David  Blackshear,  whose 
home  was  in  Laurens.  Both  were  natives  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Edward  Blackshear  married  Emily  G.  Mitchell,  and 
from  this  union  sprang  General  Thomas  E.  Blackshear, 
an  officer  of  note  in  the  State  miUtia.  There  was  no 
finer  family  in  Georgia  during  the  ante-bellum  period 
than  the  Blackshears. 


Hon.  Moses  Fort,  Judge  of  the  Southern  Circuit,  held 
the  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  in  "Hiomas,  in 
1826.  Two  Indians  were  convicted  at  this  time  for  the 
offense  of  murder.  The  famous  William  H.  Torrence  was 
appointed  by  the  Court  to  defend  the  prisoners,  bat  the 
prejudice  of  a  jury  was  a  difficult  thing  to  comibat  in  those 
days  when  an  Indian  was  the  defendant  at  the  bar. 
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One  of  the  earliest  tragedies  in  Thomas  was  the  kill- 
ing of  Hon.  John  K.  Campbell,  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida,  by  Georg-e 
Hamlin,  a  promtaent  Florida  mercliant  The  shooting  oc- 
curred on  the  streets  of  Thomasville.  Within  a  very 
fdLort  while  thereafter,  Hamlin  died ;  and  according  to  the 
doctors  Ms  death  was  caased  by  sheer  distress  of  mind. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  members  of  the 
Florida  bar  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Southern 
Georgia. 


On  July  15,  1836,  a  severe  engagement  took  place  in 
Thomas  between  a  party  of  Greek  Indians  en  route  to 
Florida  and  a  force  of  volunteer  soldiers  under  Major 
Young.  Two  of  the  companies  were  from  Thomas,  com- 
manded by  Captain  James  A.  Newsome  and  Captain 
Tucker.  One  was  from  Lowndes  commanded  by  Captain 
Pike.  The  Indians  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
Says  White:  "Never  did  a  braver  little  crew  march  into 
an  enemy's  field" — a  mixed  metaphor  but  doubtless  a 
real  fact.  Captain  Hamilton  W.  Sharp  also  commanded 
a  company  in  this  engagement.  It  was  probably  from 
Lowndes. 


Original  Settlers.    As  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Thomas  were :  John  Paramore, 
C.  Atkinson,  E.  Blackshear,  N.  R  Mitchell,  and  John 
Hillbryan. 


To  the  foregoing  meagre  list  may  he  added  the  names 
of  a  few  pioneer  residents  who  were  prominent  in  1830, 
viz. :  General  Thomas  E.  Blackshear,  James  J.  Black- 
shear,  Thomas  Jones,  Mitchell  Jones,  William  H.  Bey- 
nolds,  Thomas  Wyche,  Michael  Young,  E.  E.  Youug, 
Duncan  Ray,  Lucien  H.  Jones,  Thomas  Mitchell,  Captain 
Thomas  Johnson,  Colonel  Richard  Mitchell,  Nathaniel 
Mitchell,  and  others. 
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Distingutahed  Resi-  Some  of  the  foremost  public  mea  of 
dent's  of  Thomas.  Georgia  have  been  residents  of 
Thomasville.  Here  lived  the  gener- 
ous Remer  Young,  a  wealthy  financier,  who  endowed  a 
school  with  his  large  means;  the  gallant  Thomas  E. 
Blaekshear,  a  soldier  of  wide  reputation,  who  earned  a 
Brigadier-Genera's  commission  during  the  Indian  wars; 
the  noted  Paul  Coalson,  a  lawyer  of  brilliant  gifts,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer  settler. 
Edward  Blaekshear ;  and  the  morose,  erratic,  and  morbid 
John  "Walker. 

Thomasville  was  also  the  home  of  Dr.  Peter  E.  Love, 
a  physician  of  rare  attainments,  who  relinquished  medi- 
cine to  study  law.  "Within  four  years  ttiereafter,  he  be- 
came solicitor  of  the  Southern  Circuit.  Two  years  later, 
he  entered  the  State  Senate;  in  1853,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Superior  Court  Bench ;  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  was  serving  his  first  term  in  the  National 
House  when  Georgia  seceded  in  1861. 

James  L.  Seward  was  another  ante-bellum  Congress- 
man who  lived  in  Thomasville. 

Colonel  A.  T.  Maclntyre,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who 
was  one  of  the  fir.st  Democrats  elected  to  Congress  after 
the  days  of  Reconstruction,  lived  here.  Wedded  to  his 
profession,  he  accepted  the  nomination  with  great  relno- 
tance.  It  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  his 
district  from  the  incmnbus  of  carpet-bag  rule,  that  he 
assumed  the  trust.  Colonel  Maclntyre  was  a  nephew  of 
Major-General  "William  Irwin,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  a  cousin  of  Governor  David  Irwin,  a  famous 
Chief-Executive  of  Georgia ;  and  he  was  also  a  scion  of 
one  of  the  oldest  clans  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  His 
father,  Archibald  Maclntyre,  was  bom  on  ship-board 
while  the  family  was  en  route  to  America.  Colonel  Mc- 
Intyre  was  for  years  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  an  institution  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached. 
He  was  both  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  the  very  highest  type. 
Here  lived  Judge  Augustus  H.  HanseHI,  long  the 
revered  Nestor  of  the  Georgia  Bench.    He  first  assum- 
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ed  the  Superior  Court  ermine  in  1843;  and  when  the 
twentieth  century  was  well  under  way  he  still  continued 
to  hold  the  scales  of  jastice  with  an  impartial  hand.  Here 
lived  Judge  J.  R.  Alexander,  a  .iurist  of  note  in  South 
Georgia;  and  here  lived  two  gallant  officers  in  the  late 
Civil  War:  Colonel  William  J.  Young  and  Colonel  Wil- 
liam D.  Mitchell.  This  was  also  the  home  of  the  well- 
known  banker  and  lawyer,  A.  P.  Wright.  The  list  of 
present-day  residents  of  Thoniasville  includes:  Judge  S. 
A.  Boddenberiy,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
second  district  and  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
Georgia  delegation ;  Judge  R.  6.  Mitchell,  a  distinguished 
former  President  of  the  Senate  of  Geoi^a;  Hon.  Quyton 
McClendon,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission;  Hon.  Charles  P.  Hansell  and  Hon.  W.  H. 
Merrill,  both  widely  known  lawj'ers;  besides  a  number  of 
others. 


Created  by  LieKlslatlVB  Act,  AuKust 
Countlea.  Named  for  Hon.  Nelson  Tift. 
Oem^a  and  a  dEstlngulBhed  meinl>er  of 
named  also  for  Colonel  Tlfl. 
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Soulh-Weet 

ess.      TIfU.li,    |i 

he 

county- seat. 

Nelson  Tift  was  the  pathfinder  of  Southwest  Georgia. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  Flint  River ;  estab- 
lished the  first  newspaper  in  the  wire-gras's  region;  be- 
came a  Colonel  in  the  State  militia;  purchased  vast  tracts 
of  timber  land,  on  which  he  developed  the  s;lw  mill  in- 
dustry; and  besides  supplying  home  demands,  exported 
large  quantities  of  lumber  to  foreign  markets.  In  asso- 
ciation with  his  brother,  Asa  P.  Tift,  formerly  of  Key 
West,  Fla.,  he  furnished  supplies  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  factories  and  warehouses;  and  con- 
structed the  famous  ram  "Mississippi,"  under  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
Stephen  R.  Mallory.  This  vessel  was  afterwards  fir^d  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  at  the  storming  of  New 
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Orleans.  Later  the  Hfts  transformed  a  merchant  vessel 
into  a  gunboat  called  the  "Atlanta."  With  the  close  of 
hostilities,  Mr.  Tift  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South.  Resourceful, 
tireless,  energetic,  he  turned  his  attention  to  railway 
building  and  lived  to  complete  four  distinct  lines.  In 
1877  he  was  a  del^ate  to  the  famous  Constitutional  Con- 
vention which  witnessed  the  last  great  public  service  of 
Bobert  Toombs.  Mr.  Tift  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Conn., 
where  he  was  bom  in  1810.  The  family  name  was  origi- 
nally spelt  TeflFt,  which  indicates  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  of  Welsh  origin  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  late  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Taft,  sprang  originally  from  the  same  vigor- 
ous stock.  Coming  South  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr. 
Tift  first  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  but  in  1835  he 
crossed  into  Georgia  to  begin  his  real  life's  work  in  an 
unbroken  primaeval  forest  of  pines.  The  city  of  Albany 
which  he  founded  became  his  home  for  fift^-eix  years, 
and  here,  on  November  21,  1891,  he  breathed  his  last. 
When  the  Legislature,  in  1905,  created  new  counties,  one 
of  these,  carved  from  the  territory  which  furnished  the 
theatre  of  his  pioneer  labors,  was  named  in  his  honor,  nor 
is  there  today  a  town  more  progressive  than  Tifton,  the 
wideawake  county-seat  of  the  county  of  Hft. 


Tifton.  Tifton  was  founded  by  Captain  H.  H.  Tift, 
who  named  the  city  for  his  nnde.  Colonel 
Nelson  T5ft  of  Albany,  from  whom  he  bought  the  land 
on  which  the  first  tree  was  cut  for  his  saw  mill.  Captain 
Tift  was  bom  in  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  1841,  and  came  to 
Georpa  in  1869.  He  removed  from  Al'bany  to  what  is 
now  Tifton  in  1872  and  located  a  saw  mill  at  this  point. 
For  years  there  was  not  even  a  railroad  station  here  and 
it  was  with  diifieulty  that  Captain  Tift  secured  a  siding 
on  the  old  B.  &  W.  railroad,  now  known  as  the  A.  C.  L. 
Some  few  years  after  Captain  Tift  settled  here  he  was 
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joined  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Tift;  aad  later  by  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Tift,  both  of  them  his  brothers. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hft  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business, 
Known  as  ttie  "Commissary  for  the  Mill."  He  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  in  1880  and  served  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1909,  excepting  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  first  telegraph  office  was  in  the  Commissary 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Pace  was  the  first  operator.  But  the  real 
growth  of  the  town  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Geor- 
gia Southern  &  Florida  Ry.  began  operating  scihednle 
trains  to  this  point  in  1887.  Tifton  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  December  29th, 
1890.  Mr.  W.  H.  IjOvc  was  the  first  Mayor;  and  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Tift,  M.  A.  Sexton,  J.  I.  Clements,  J.  C.  Ooodmaa, 
E.  P.  Bowen,  and  John  Pope  constituted  the  first  Board 
of  Aldermen.  Captain  Tift  owned  all  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  and  had  it  surveyed  and  platted  for  a  city.  One 
of  the  restrictions  was  that  no  negro  could  own  a  foot  of 
land  in  the  eiiy  limits,  a  prohibitive  measure  which  still 
holds  good.  The  first  building  of  consequence  was  the 
Hotel  Sadie,  erected  by  Capt.  John  A.  Phillips ;  the  next  a 
Methodist  chnrch  with  Rev,  J.  W.  Foster  as  pastor;  and 
in  1890  tbe  Baptist  church  was  erected  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Ohaa.  M.  Irwin,  employed  by  the  State  Mission 
Board.  Mr.  C.  A.  Williams  erected  the  first  hrick  build- 
ing. The  first  High  School  was  opened  in  1888,  witii  Mr. 
Jason  Searboro  as  principal.  The  first  newspaper  was 
the  present  Tifton  Gazette,  established  in  April  1891  by 
Mr.  Ben  T.  Allen.  The  business  portion  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1901,  another  disastrous  oonflagration 
occurred  in  1904,  destroying  the  Bowen  Bank,  Hotel 
Sadie,  and  other  important  buildings.  The  burned  build- 
ings were  promptly  replaced  by  more  substantial  strac- 


Original  Settlers.    Some  of  the   representative    pioneer 

citizens  of  the  coimty  of  Tift  may  be 

enumerated  as  follows :  Capt.  H.  H.  Tift,  W.  O.  Tift,  Ed- 
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ward  H.  Tift,  W.  W.  Pace,  W.  H.  Love,  M.  A.  Sexton,  J- 
I.  Clements,  J.  C.  Goodman,  E.  P.  Bowen,  John  Pope, 
Capt.  John  A.  Phillips,  Rev.  J.  W.  Foster,  Itev.  Charles 
M.  Irwin,  C  A.  Williams,  Ben.  T.  Allen  and  Prof.  Jason 
Scarboro.  See  also  Worth  and  Berrien  Counties  from 
which  Tift  was  formed. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act.  Aucust  IT.  ISOS.  from  parts  of  three 
CDuntleH:  TattiiH.ll.  UontKomery.  and  Emanuel.  Named  for  one  of  Georgia'! 
most  llluslrlouB  souh.  General  Robert  Toombs:  a  member  of  Congra—,  a 
Senator  of  the  United  Slates,  a  dominant  figure  In  the  great  SecMBlOD 
Convention  at  Mill  edge  vllle,  a  Secretary  of  State  la  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Davis,  a  Brlgadler-Qenera]  In  the  flelil,  an  orator  of  unBUrpassed  eloquence, 
and  a  proud  aristocrat  of  kindly  mien,  who,  refusing  to  accept  anineetr  at 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  government,  carried  the  brand  of  outlawry  to  bis 
grave,  over  which  he  asked  for  no  better  epitaph  than  this:  "Here  Ilea  an 
unpardoned  Rebel."    Lyons,  the  county-seat. 

Anecdotes  of  Gen. 

Toombs.  Volume  II. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Tattnall  and  Montgomery,  from 
which  counties  Toomtw  was  formed. 


Malcolm  McMillan  settled  about  the  year  1800  in 
what  was  then  Montgomery  County,  pitching  his  camp 
near  an  oak  tree  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Vidalia.  In  the  same  neighborhood  he  built  his  pioneer 
home.  He  also  erected  a  Presbyterian  house  of  worship 
to  the  pastorate  of  which  his  cousin,  Rev.  Murphey  Mc- 
Millan, was  called. 

Among  the  prominent  residents  of  Toombs  at  the 
time  the  new  county  was  organized  were :  Judge  G.  T. 
Mason,  Hon.  Enoch  J.  Giles,  Hon.  Silas  B.  Meadows,  W. 
T.  Jenkins,  John  W.  Powe,  Dr.  E.  P.  Bomar.  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Gray,  V.  M.  Womack,  Dr.  J.  M.  Meadows,  Sr.,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Meadows,  Jr.,  P.  S.  Hagan,  J.  B  Cone,  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
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Thompson,  D.  W.  Thompson,  L.  B.  Odom,  Dr.  D.  P. 
Odom,  Dr.  W.  W.  Odom,  J.  E.  Thomson,  Grover  C. 
Blantley,  T.  R.  Lee,  T.  J.  Parrish,  W.  T.  China,  G.  W. 
Lankford,  G.  T.  Mason,  C  W.  Brazell,  W.  C.  Oliver,  and 
others. 


Created  by  LeglBlatlTs  Act,  March  6,  186S,  from  Union  and  Rabun 
CountteH.  Named  for  Gorernor  George  W.  Towns,  a  noted  Chief- Executive 
or  OaorsU.  and  a  dlstlngutahed  member  ot  CongreH*.  Hlawamee,  the  oountr- 
Beat,  Darned  for  the  river  which  here  rises  among  the  Blue  Ridge  Uountalns. 
The  term  was  coined  In  the  beautiful  linguistic  molds  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

George  Washington  Towns  was  a  native  of  Wilkes 
County,  Oa,,  where  he  was  bom.  May  4,  1801,  of  good 
Revolutionary  stock.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  Branham,  of  Eatonton,  hut  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  parents,  who  were  then  living  in  Morgan  County,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  against  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
sustaining  grave  injuries  in  the  chest.  He  thereupon 
relinquished  the  thought  of  medicine.  Later  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  after  which  he  settled 
at  Talbotton,  Ga.,  where  he  remained  for  several  years 
and  became  a  Colonel  in  the  State  militia.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assemb- 
ly, represented  his  district  in  Congress  at  different  times, 
covering  a  period  of  several  years,  and,  in  1847,  defeated 
Gfeneral  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  for  Governor,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  two  years  later.  The  first  wife  of 
Governor  Towns  died  within  sis  months  after  her  mar- 
riage to  the  future  statesman.  While  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, long  afterwards,  he  wooed  and  won  the  daughter 
of  Hon-  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  Speaker  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  Governor  Towns 
was  an  orator  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  term. 
There  seemed  to  be  still  higher  honors  in  store  for  him ; 
but  not  long  after  retiring  from  the  executive  office  he 
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died  at  his  home  in  Maeon,  G-a.,  on  July  15,  1854,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  powers.  The  grave  of  Governor  Towns, 
in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  is  unmarked  by  any  sort  of  monu- 
ment, but  an  iron  fence  surrounds  the  lot,  on  the  gate  to 
which  is  the  name  of  "George  W.  Towns." 


Hiawassee  or  Hiwnssee  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Cherokees  to  a  stream  rising  among  t)ie  mountain  springs 
of  Towns.  It  was  also  tlie  name  bestowed  upon  a  settle- 
ment. The  Cherokee  form  of  the  word  is  A-yn-wa-si, 
meaning  a  savanna.  According  to  Mooney,  the  legend 
preserved  by  White  in  his  Collections  of  Georgia  is  a 
pure  myth  for  which  there  is  no  basis  whatever  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Cherokees.  (See  Vol.  II.  The  Legends  of 
Hiawassee).  Here  a  lar^e  number  of  Cherokees  embark- 
ed for  the  west,  making  the  trip  by  water. 


Young  Harris  College,  a  high  grade  institution,  co- 
educational in  character,  under  the  control  of  the  North 
Georgia  Methodist  Conference,  is  located  at  Tonng  Har- 
ris. It  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  great  philanthropist 
and  Christian  gentleman,  whose  name  it  bears;  find  the 
first  exercises  of  graduation  were  held  in  1891.  Two  of 
the  best  known  legislators  in  Georgia  are  graduates  of 
Yonng  Harris,  Hon.  H.  J.  Fullbright,  of  Waynesboro, 
and  Hon.  W.  S.  Mann,  of  McRae,  both  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  same  class. 


Two  of  the  most  noted  Chiefs  of  the  CSierokees,  the 
Bidges,  father  and  son,  lived  in  Towns.  Major  Bidge 
and  John  Ridge,  both  advocated  the  treaty,  under  which 
the  nation  relinquished  tbe  Cherokee  lands  in  Georgia,  a 
cause  for  which  they  suffered  death,  on  the  removal  of 
the  tribes  to  the  West. 
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Original  Settlers.    See  TTnion  and  Babnn,  from  which  the 
counly  of  Towns  was  formed. 


To  the  list  may  be  added  John  Com  and  Elijah  Kinsey 
who  represented  Towns  in  the  Secession  Convention  at 
Milledgeville.  The  old  established  families  of  the 
coonty  include  also  the  Matfaesons,  the  Aliens,  the  Bur- 
rells,  the  Kirbys,  the  Johnsons,  the  Snttons,  and  others. 


TROUP 

Cre&tei]  bjr  LeglBlaUv*  Act,  December  11,  132a.  Nuned  for  aovernor 
QeorKe  U.  Troup,  one  ot  Qeorgla'a  moat  Illustrious  Chtet-UaKiBtralea,  whose 
deflance  of  tbe  Federal  Government,  In  his  great  controversy  with  President 
Adanis,  caused  him  to  be  styled  "the  Hercules  or  State  Rights".  The 
county  of  Troup  was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  State 
of  Georgia,  under  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  In  1825,  from  the  Creek 
ItidlsnH.  It  was  by  order  of  Governor  Troun  that  the  first  survey  was  made, 
out  of  which  grew  the  clash  between  StAte  and  Federal  authorities;  and  be 
was  also  a  first  cousin  of  Oeneral  William  Mcintosh,  chief  of  the  Iiower 
CMehs,  who  was  murdered  for  the  part  taken  by  blm  In  ceding  the  Creek 
lands  to  the  whites.  Consetiuently  it  was  most  fUtlng  that  a  county,  carved 
from  this  newly  acquired  area,  should  bear  his  name.  Governor  Troup  was 
still  In  life  when  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  this  honor  by  the  State  or 
Georgia,  and  he  survived  the  compliment  by  more  than  thirty  yeara, 
LaOrange,  the  county-seat,  was  named  for  the  ancestral  home  In  France 
of  the  Illustrious  nobleman,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Washington  in  the 
Revolutloii:  the  Marquis  de  la  Payette.  When  organized  In  ISSS.  Troup 
embraced  Meriwether  and  In  part  Heard,  Talbot  and  Harris. 

George  M.  Troup  was  the  Hercnles  of  State  Rights. 
More  than  thirty  years  before  the  great  departure  of 
1861  he  sounded  the  tocsin  of  war  in  the  ears  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  C^ief  Executive  of  a  State,  single-handed,  thus  to 
defy  the  power  of  the  Federal  government,  was  boldness 
personified.  But  Governor  Troup  won.  The  issue  be- 
tween them  conoemed  the  lands  of  the  Creek  Indians 
and  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty  was  involved. 
Growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  Governor 
Troup  ordered  a  snrvey  of  the  Creek  lands;  but  when 
the  hostile  or  Upper  Creeks  complained  to  the  United 
States  government,  due  largely  to  the  meddlesome  inter- 
ference of  an  Indian  agent  named  Crowell,  another  so- 
called  treaty  was  made  with  the  savages  in  Washington, 
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D.  C,  nnder  wliich  the  national  government  ordered  the 
lands  to  be  re-surveyed.  Thus  the  gage  of  battle  was 
joined.  But  Governor  Troup  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
He  gave  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand that  the  sovereign  statehood  of  Georgia  was  not 
to  be  violated,  even  though  the  trespasser  were  the  Fed- 
eral government  itself.  The  blast  which  he  sounded  was 
unquestionably  defiant.  '  Moreover,  it  came  from  good 
stout  lungs  in  wliich  there  was  no  hint  of  tuberculosis. 
It  was  the  cry  of  1825  to  1861.  At  one  time  the  result 
seemed  to  be  in  grave  doubt.  Then  it  was  that  Governor 
Troup  sent  to  the  Legislature  his  famous  war  message, 
in  which  he  used  this^  bold  language:  "The  argument  is 
exhausted.  You  must  stand  by  your  arms!"  But,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  there  was  no  occasion  for  bloodshed.  The 
Federal  government  receded.  (Jeorgia's'  Chief-Magis- 
trate refused  to  yield  one  foot  of  ground;  but,  confronted 
the  power  of  the  United  States  government  like  an  old 
fortress,  whose  iron  mortars  were  firmly  mounted  upon 
granite  walls  and  whose  unconquered  flag  rippled  serenely 
above  the  battlements. 

Governor  Troup  was  bom  at  Mcintosh  Bluff,  on  the 
Tombigbee  River,  in  what  iai  now  the  State  of  Alabama, 
on  September  8,  1780.  His  father  was  an  English  naval 
officer  and  his  mother  a  member  of  the  famous  Scotch 
clan  of  Mcintosh.  He  received  his  collegiate  education 
at  Princeton,  where  he  became  associated  in  undergradu- 
ate studies  with  Forsyth  and  Berrien — two  Georgians 
who  were  destined  to  reach  the  heights  of  raninence  both 
in  oratory  and  in  statesmanship.  B^inning  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Governor  James  Jackson,  in  Savan- 
nah, he  declined  a  proffered  seat  io  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature before  he  was  twenty-one;  but  the  next  year  he 
entered  the  General  Assembly,  makii^  a  record  in  the 
lower  house  wliieh,  in  1806,  sent  him  to  Congress,  where, 
after  serving  for  four  years,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Resigning  the  toga  in  1823  be 
became  Governor  of  Georgia;  and  again,  in  1825,  as  the 
result  of  the  first  popular  election  ever  held  in  Geor^a 
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for  State  House  officers,  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected, 
due  largely  to  his  vigorous  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
Indian  problem.  On  retiring  from  the  Governorship,  he 
expected  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  leisure 
employment;  but  witb  one  voice  the  people  of  Georgia 
voted  to  place  him  again  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
in  1852  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  secession  ticket  presented  to  the  country 
by  the  extreme  advocatet  of  State  Rights.  Governor 
Troup  died  on  his  plantation  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ga.,  on  April  26,  1856,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  leav- 
ing to  Georgia  a  legacy  of  honor  which  time  has  not 
dimmed  nor  distance  lessened. 


Recollections  of 
Governor  Troup. 


The  Legend  of 
Burnt  Village. 


Two  Historic      Two  of  the  best  known  institutions  of 
Schools.  learning    in    the    land    for    the    higher 

education  of  women  are  located  in 
LaGrange,  a  town  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
has  been  a  recognized  seat  of  culture.  The  LaGrange 
Female  College,  an  institution  of  the  Methodist  church 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  school  established  here  in  1833 
by  Thomas  Stanley,  a  noted  pioneer  educator  in  Georgia. 
The  school  was  afterwards  chartered  as  a  college  in  1846. 
It  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  alumnae  rolls  may  be  found  the  names 
of  many  brilliant  women.  The  Southern  Female  College, 
an  institution  under  the  control  of  the  Georgia  Baptists, 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Milton  E.  Bacon.  Chartered  in 
1845  as  the  LaGrange  Female  Seminary^  it  became  in 
1854  the  Southern  Female  College.  It  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  institution  of  learning  in  the 
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State  for  women  to  be  granted  a  charter.  The  career  of 
the  school  has  been  one  of  marked  growth  and  of  uni- 
formly high  standards  of  scholarship. 


Fort  Tyler.  Wilson's  famous  cavalry  raid  into  Georgia 
was  the  last  military  event  of  any  importance 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.*  It  occnrred  in  the  spring 
of  1865.  The  leader  of  this  dramatic  exploit,  General 
James  H.  Wilson,  is  still  in  life,  a  gentleman  of  very 
great  polish,  who  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  respect 
of  many  of  his  former  foes.  He  was  quite  a  youthful 
officer  when  he  made  his  eventful  visit  to  Georgia  on  this 
occasion — less  than  28 — but  in  the  record  of  devastation 
left  by  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  he  fairly  rivalled  the 
prowess  of  Attilla,  the  Hun.  It  was  also  reserved  for 
him  to  effect  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  a  feat  which 
in  no  wise  taxed  his  resources  as  a  strategist,  since  Mr. 
Davis  was  travelling  leisurely  through  the  State,  accom- 
panied by  only  a  small  retinue  of  followers;  but  the 
arrest  of  the  feeble  old  ex-President  gave  his  captor  a 
halo  a  fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  North.  But  to  return  to 
General  Wilson's  raid  into  Georgia.  Says  Prof.  Joseph 
T.  Derry:  "He  left  Chickasaw,  AJa.,  March  22,  with 
about  10,000  men,  and  after  defeating  and  capturing  a 
large  part  of  what  was  left  of  General  Forrest's  cavalry 
at  Selma,  entered  Georgia.  Upton's  division  marched 
through  Tuskegee  toward  Columbus,  and  Colonel  La- 
Grange,  with  three  regiments,  advanced  on  West  Point, 
by  way  of  Opelika.  Colonel  LaGrange  found  a  garrison 
of  265  devoted  Confederates  under  Gen.  Eobert  C.  Tyler, 
in  possession  of  a  small  fort  at  West  Point.  The  earth 
work  was  35  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  supplied 
with  four  cannon  and  situated  on  an  eminence  command- 
ing the  Chattahoochee  bridge  at  that  point.  One  assault 
was  repelled  by  the  garrison,  but  in  the  second  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  swarmed  over  the  little  fort  and  captured 
the  entire  command  of  Tyler,  who  was  killed  with  18  of 
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his  officers  and  men,  while  28  were  severely  wounded. 
The  Federal  loss  was  7  killed  and  29  wounded.  At  West 
Point,  two  bridges,  19  locomotives,  and  245  cars  loaded 
with  quartermasters,  commissary,  and  ordinance  stores, 
were  reported  destroyed  by  the  Federal  commander." 


Incidents  Recalled      Residing  in  West  Point,  at  the  time 
by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Wilson's  celebrated  raid,  was  Mrs. 

William  D.  Grant,  then  a  yonng  girl. 
Her  daughter,  Sarah  Frances,  became  in  after  years  the 
wife  of  Gov.  John  M.  Slaton.  Mrs.  Grant  vividly  recalls 
the  engagement  above  described.  "Sunny  Villa",  the 
home  of  her  father,  Colonel  William  Reid,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  West  Point,  lay  in  the  track  of  war.  Says 
she:  "I  remember  the  day  when  Gen.  Tyler  was  killed. 
He  had  given  my  father  hut  a  few  days  before  a  gold- 
headed  cane  and  a  pair  of  silver  Mexican  spurs.  The 
cane  I  still  have.  Wilson's  raiders  were  everywhere 
around  us.  At  this  time,  they  were  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  LaGrange.  After  the  battle,  they  fell  back 
and  crowded  into  onr  yard  and  we  gave  up  our  keys.  I 
saw  that  a  camp  of  protection  was  needed  and  I  went 
out  among  the  officers  and  asked:  *Is  there  a  West 
Pointer  hereT'  for  I  had  known  many  excellent  West 
Pointers,  among  them  Col.  John  Berry  and  Col.  Leroy 
Napier.  'Yes',  was  the  reply,  whereupon  a  young  lieuten- 
ant presented  himself.  I  asked  him  for  a  camp  of  pro- 
tection for  father's  house,  and  he  immediately  established 
one  there,  and  a  guard  was  kept  near  the  house  until 
danger  was  passed.  My  mother  turned  her  home  into 
a  hospital,  where  we  nursed  many  of  the  soldiers.  Two 
brave  boys  died  under  our  roof,  but  we  could  never  trace 
the  relatives  of  either  to  tell  of  the  last  sad  moments 
which  we  tried  to  make  easy." 

Two  years  after  the  war,  Mrs.  Grant,  then  Sallie 
Fannie  Reid,  became  the  wife  of  Capt.  William  D.  Grant. 
The  latter  was  then  a  yonng  lawyer,  whose  scholarly 
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tastes  inclined  him  to  literature  rather  than  to  finantie. 
Mrs.  Grant  was  somewhat  dubious  of  the  Captain 's  ability 
as  a  practical  man  of  business  to  provide  for  two ;  and  it 
was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  she  took  the  marital 
step.  But  she  followed  the  beckoning  finger  of  Destiny  to 
learn  ere  long  that,  underneath  the  polished  veneer  of  this 
man  of  books,  there  Jay  concealed  a  genius  for  finance 
destined  to  make  him  a  powerful  factor  in  the  nplift  of  hiB 
section  from  the  ruins  of  war.  He  became  a  builder  of 
railroads,  a  constructive  force  in  the  State,  and  a  leader 
of  the  hosts  of  industrial  progress.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Capt.  Grant  was  the  largest  individual  tax-payer  in 
Georgia,  and  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  his  day  in 
the  financial  world  of  the  South.  It  was  in  the  Beid 
home,  at  West  Point,  that  the  future  mistress  of  the 
executive  mansion,  Mrs.  John  M.  Slaton,  was  born. 


The  Arrest  of  Mr.         ^ 
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On  April  26,  1901,  the  handsome  Confederate  mona- 
ment  in  West  Point  was  unveiled  with  impressive  ex- 
ercises. Mr.  L.  L.  .Knight,  of  Atlanta,  delivered  the 
address  of  the  occasion.  At  the  time  of  unveiling,  Miss 
Bessie  Lanier  was  the  President  of  the  Ladies'  Memorial 
Association,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  workers  in  be- 
half of  the  monument.  On  October  30,  1912,  a  handsome 
shaft  to  the  heroes  of  the  South  was  unveiled  in  the 
public  square  at  LaGrange  by  the  local  chapter  of  the 
XJ.  D.  C.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Colonel  L.  C. 
Levy,  of  Columbus.  The  ladies  most  prominent  in  the 
movement  to  erect  the  monument  were:  Mrs.  E.  Q.  Nix, 
President;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gay  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Heard. 


Original  Settlers.    White  gives  the  original  settlers  of 

Troup  as  follows :  E.  S.  Harris,  John 

EL  Morgan,  William  H.  Cooper,  Joseph  Bird,  James  Oal- 
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berson,  Silas  Tatom,  W.  C.  Mays,  Robert  Hall,  Adam 
Harden,  John  Harden,  James  Ringer,  John  Fendley, 
William  J.  Sterling,  Nicholas  Johnson,  Samuel  Beid, 
James  Herring,  John  Herring,  Howell  W.  Jenkins,  James 
Mattox,  Archibald  Harris,  Gideon  Riddle,  Colonel  David 
W.  Morgan,  Jeremiah  Robbins,  James  Jones,  John  Sip, 
A.  M.  Lane,  James  R.  Laws,  Jacob  Gerard,  James  Adams, 
James  W.  Fannin,  Sr.,  Isaac  Ross,  General  S.  Bailey,  . 
Henry  Rogers,  "William  Dougherty,  Lewis  Muckleroy, 
David  Culverson,  H.  L.  Wilkinson,  Josephus  Sparks, 
James  Love,  Isaac  Mitchell,  Joel  D.  Newsome,  James 
Flowers,  M.  Mattox,  P.  Highlower,  W.  Horton,  Dr. 
Charles  Cannon,  H.  S.  Smith,  James  Amos,  George  H. 
Traylor,  Rev.  C.  W.  Key,  John  E.  Gage,  R.  H.  Lane, 
Thomas  Cameron,  and  John  Hill. 


John  P.  Wamock,  a  Sergeant  in  the  patriotic  army, 
was  granted  a  Federal  pension  in  1839  for  his  services 
in  the  first  war  with  England. 


Troup's  Distin-  LaGrange  was  for  years  the  home  of 

guished  Residents.  the  great  orator  and  statesman  who 
wore  the  toga  of  two  national  Sen- 
ates and  whose  thimderbolts  of  eloquence,  hurled  at  the 
military  power  during  the  days  of  Reconstruction,  will 
reverberate  in  Georgia  while  the  pillars  of  her  Constitu- 
tion endure — Benjamin  Harvey  Hill.  Bu!t  there  also 
lived  here  a  host  of  distinguished  men.  General  Hugh 
A.  Haralson,  a  brave  soldier,  a  profound  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  Congress,  was  long  a  resident  of  LaGrange 
where  his  ashes  lie  boned.  The  name  of  this  belovecl 
Georgian  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Two  of  his  daughters  married  illustrious  men: 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  and  Chief-Justice  Logan  E.  Ble<^- 
ley.    The  great  Walter  T.  Colquitt  lived  for  a  while  in 
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LaGrange,  where  two  of  his  wives  are  buried;  bat  the 
Jndge  himself  sleeps  in  Colnmbns.  He  was  three  times 
married. 

Here  lived  the  famous  War  Horse  of  Troup,- Julias 
0.  Alford,  who  served  Geor^a  with  distinction  in  botfi 
branches  of  the  Q«neral  Assembly  and  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  who  afterwards  removed  to  Alabama, 
where  his  last  days  were  spent.  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 
Chief-Judge  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals,  and  his  gifted 
brother,  the  late  Charles  D.  Hill,  long  the  brilliant  solici- 
tor of  the  Atlanta  Circuit,  were  both  reared  in  LaGrange. 
Here  lived  Dr.  R.  A.  T.  Ridley,  a  noted  man  in  his  day, 
who  was  no  less  a  power  in  politics  than  in  medicine.  His 
son,  Dr.  P.  M.  Rddley,  a  resident  of  T^aGrange,  is  like- 
wise an  eloquent  public  speaker  and  a  leader  in  public 
affairs.  Here  lived  Dr.  H.  S.  Wimbish,  who  was  long  a 
master-spirit  in  the  professional  and  civic  life  of  tlie 
conunxmity;  and  here  lived  Judge  E,  T.  Hill,  a  gifted 
jurist,  who  represented  Georgia  in  the  State  Senate  and 
who  was  narrowly  defeated  for  Governor  by  George  W, 
Towns. 


Two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Atlanta  bar  were 
reared  in  LaGrange — Albert  H.  Cos  Mid  William  A. 
Wimbish.  The  gifted  Southern  novelist,  Maria  J.  West- 
moreland, whose  books  were  widely  read  just  after  the 
war  and  who  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  which  were 
staged  with  pronoxmced  success  during  the  days  of  Re- 
construction, lived  here  for  some  time.  The  great  wizard 
of  finance,  William  S.  Witham,  who  directs  the  affairs  of 
more  than  a  hundred  banks,  was  born  in  LaGrange.  At 
the  age  of  18,  almost  penniless,  with  no  immediate  pros- 
pects and  with  no  influential  friends,  he  made  his  way  to 
New  York,  where  he  formed  a  business  connection  which 
started  him  upon  the  road  to  fortime.  Judge  F.  M. 
Longley,  a  former  State  Senator  and  a  well-known  and 
much-beloved  Georgian,  lives  in  LaGrange.  This  was 
also  the  home  of  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Bigham,  a  jurist  of 
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note.  Here  lived  Nathan  L.  Atkinson  a  strong  pioneer 
citizen  who,  with  E.  A.  T,  Ridley  and  John  S.  Hill,  repre- 
sented Tronp  in  the  Oonetitational  Convention  of  1865. 
Colonel  John  H.  Traylor,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  served 
in  hoth  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  leader  of  the 
reform  element  of  the  Democratic  party  and  at  one  time 
a  candidate  on  the  populist  ticket  for  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, lived  and  died  in  Troup. 


Cree-ted  by  LeKialative  Act,  Auguat  18.  1905.  fram  parts  □(  (our  counties: 
Worth,  Imln,  WUcoi,  and  Dooly.  Named  for  Judge  Henry  G.  Turner,  a 
noted  member  of  Congress,  aftemards  an  occupant  of  the  Supreme  Bencb 
of  OeorglB.     Ashbum,  the  county-seat. 

Henry  Gray  Turner  represented  Georgia  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  for 
sixteen  years,  after  which,  with  judicial  qualifications  of 
the  highest  order,  he  graced  the  ermine  of  the  State's 
Supreme  Bench,  serving  in  this  latter  capacity  until 
forced  to  relinquish  puhlic  life  by  the  stem  edict  of  en- 
feebled health.  But,  in  stoic  fidelity  to  official  obligation, 
he  waited  until  the  vital  cords  were  gripi>ed  by  the  fatal 
malady  which  ended  his  illustrious  career.  Judge  Turner 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  State  he  was 
bom  near  the  town  of  Henderson,  on  March  20,  1839,  of 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish  parents.  The  hest  educational  ad- 
vantages were  given  to  the  lad  whose  bright  mind  even 
at  an  early  age  prefigured  a  career  of  great  promise;  and 
after  completing  his  academic  studies,  he  matriculated 
first  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  then  at  the 
University  of  Virg:inia.  He  began  his  life's  wtork  as  a 
school  teacher — in  which  respect  he  was  not  unlike  other 
great  staeamen  of  his  time.  For  a  while  he  taught  in 
Alabama,  winning  a  reputation  which  crossed  the  State 
line  and  brought  him  an  overture  from  Brooks  County, 
Ga.,  where  he  established  his  permanent  home.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  enlisted  in  the  Savannah  Volun- 
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teer  Guards  and  went  to  the  front  as  a  private  but  in  lesa 
than  a  year  he  became  Captain  of  Company  H  in  the 
23rd  North  Carolina  regiment  of  volunteer  troops.  The 
yonng  officer  was  severely  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and 
suffered  the  tortures  of  Northern  imprisonment,  first  at 
Sandusky  and  then  at  Johnson's  Island.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Quit- 
man, Qa.,  where  he  married  Miss  Lavinia  Morton,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  James  O.  Morton  and  where  his  solid 
and  substantial  gifts  as  an  advocate  soon  brought  him 
to  the  front  at  the  Bar. 

Three  terms  of  service  in  the  Legislature  warranted 
the  people  of  his  district  in  giving  him  a  wider  arena  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  he  was  sent  to  Congress 
where  he  remained  consecutively  for  sixteen  years.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  elections  his  reputation  be- 
came national  in  extent.  Due  to  the  fact  tiiat  a  majority 
of  the  electors  in  his  district  were  not  in  agreement  with 
him  upon  an  important  issue,  in  regard  to  which  he 
oould  not  surrender  his  convictions,  this  well  equipped 
and  broad-minded  statesman  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
the  public  councils.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Quitman;  but,  after  eight  years  of  retirement,  he  was 
appointed  without  solicitation  on  his  part  to  fill  a  seat 
made  vacant  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Georgia.  The  en- 
tire State  rang  with  approval  of  the  Governor's  action. 

Judge  Turner  possessed  the  Roman  integrity  of 
character  and  the  calm  eqnipoise  of  mind  which  well  be- 
fitted this  lofty  station ;  his  temperment  was  eminently 
judicial.  But  he  was  barely  seated  upon  the  Bench  before 
it  was  found  that  his  health  was  seriously  undermined 
by  a  disorder,  the  roots  of  which  lay  doubtless  in  an  old 
Gettysburg  wound.  Immediate  relief  from  the  mental 
strain  of  judicial  ]shor  was  demanded.  He  went  to  Balti- 
more hoping  to  find  relief  in  surgery;  but  the  skillful 
physicians  declined  to  perform  an  operation  on  account 
of  his  wasted  strength. 

Keenly  disappointed  but  patiently  resigned  he  started 
back  to  Georgia.    On  the  way,  he  stopped  to  rest  at  the 
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home  of  his  brother,  in  Baleigh,  N.  C,  where,  on  June  9, 
1904,  the  pulse-beat  in  his  wittiered  arm  grew  still  and 
the  majestic  peace  of  death  settled  upon  his  noble  brow. 
Judge  Turner  waa  in  manner  dignified  and  reserved.  It 
was  only  on  great  occasions  that  his  habitual  quietude  of 
speech  became  impassioned.  There  was  no  meretricious 
display  of  rhetoric  in  the  legal  efforts  of  Judge  Turner. 
His  masterful  arguments  .were  addressed  to  the  reason ; 
and  he  spoke  at  ordinary  times  with  an  unruffled  com- 
posure of  mind  suggestive  of  deep  waters.  In  stature  he 
was  of  medium  height,  while  his  complexion  was  swarthy, 
his  eye  lustrous  with  thought,  and  his  whole  frame  in- 
dicative of  hidden  power.  He  literally  died  in  the  service 
of  the  State ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  when  a  new 
county  was  created  among  the  pine  stretches  of  South 
Georgia  it  should  have  been  given  the  name  of  this  faith- 
ful public  servant.  His  position  on  the  money  question 
was  fully  justified  by  the  logic  of  events,  proving  his 
deep  insight  into  profound  problems  of  government;  and 
his  manliness  of  conduct,  in  preferring  to  yield  his  seat 
in  Congress  rather  than  renounce  allegiance  to  fixed  prin- 
ciple, when  there  were  temporary  differencs  of  opinion 
between  his  constituents  and  himself,  furnished  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  statesmanship.  Tried  in  the  fiery  crucible 
the  true  metal  of  his  character  was  revealed.  Tested  by 
the  touchstone  of  an  adverse  public  sentiment  his  patriot- 
ism was  found  to  be  pure  gold. 


Original  Settlers.     See    Worth    and    Irwin,    from    which 
counties  Turner  was  t'onned. 


John  S.  Bettw,  who  founded  the  town  of  Ashburn, 
and  who,  since  1891,  the  date  of  incorporation,  has  con- 
tinuously held  the  office  of  mayor,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  to  oast  his  lot  in  this  region  of  pines.     Here,  in 
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association  with  Lis  kinsman,  Mr.  John  West  Evans,  he 
built  a  sawmill,  and  from  time  to  time  constrocted  short 
railway  lines  which  were  merged  into  longer  ones  after 
the  timber  was  cnt,  and  thus  became  permanent  links  in 
the  railway  development  of  Southern  Georgia.  From  an 
obscnre  hamlet  of  some  dozen  families,  grouped  about 
his  pioneer  industrial  plant,  he  has  seen  the  little  town 
of  which  he  is  mayor  blossom  into  a  cultured  coramanity 
of  2,500  souls. 

But  he  shares  the  honors  of  pioaeerhood  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  section  with  a  wealthy  land  baron'who 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  last  Senate  of  -Georgia; 
James  Simon  Shingler.  Though  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Shingler  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  this  State ;  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  lived  at  Ashbum.  He  is  the. owner  of  23,000 
acres  of  land  in  Georgia  and  a  stockholder  in  some  score 
of  enterprises,  engaged  in  developing  the  State's  marvel- 
ous resources.  Like  Mr.  Betts,  he  is  an  unpretentious, 
simple-hearted,  and  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school ; 
but  with  an  intellect  of  the  keenest  penetration,  far- 
sighted  and  well-balanced. 

On  the  list  of  Turner  County's  early  pioneers  belong 
also  the  following  names:  D.  H.  Davis,  G.  B,  Gorday,  E. 
B.  Smith,  H.  W.  Bussey,  W.  B.  Dasher,  J.  T.  Fountain, 
W.  A.  Greer,  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Carr,  T.  J.  Shingler, 
W.  A.  Shingler,  J.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Gilmore,  R.  L.  Betts,  G. 
T.  Betts,  C.  W.  Evans,  J.  L.  Evans,  J.  B.  Bozeman,  M.  S. 
Oantey,  J.  R.  Burgese,  J.  F.  Jenkins,  W.  R.  Jenkins, 
John  B.  Hutcheson,  J.  H.  Pate,  B.  L.  Tipton,  J.  A.  Comer, 
the  McKenzies,  the  Paulks,  the  Hancocks,  the  Kings,  the 
Spradleys,  etc. 


Ashbum :  A  Story  of     About    the    year    1889,    when    the 
Beginnings.  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Bail- 

-    road  was  pushing  its  way  throngfa 
the  heart  of  the  pine  belt  of  South  Georgia,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Ashbum,  of  Eastman  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Betts,  who  was  then 
,,,,  .  ,Coo';lc 
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a  resident  of  Demsey,  in  Dodge  County,  Ga.,  made  a  trip 
along  the  line  of  the  road  in  search  of  a  location  for  a 
saw  mill  plant.  Trains  were  then  running  as  far  afi 
Cordele,  and  from  this  point,  Messrs.  Ashburn  and  Betts, 
travelling  in  a  buggy,  followed  a  narrow  trail  through  the 
almost  unbroken  pine  forest,  as  far  south  as  Sycamore. 
Attracted  by  the  beautaful  rolling  country  and  splendid 
pine  forests,  they  selected  a  site  in  what  was  then  Worth 
County,  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Sycamore  and 
immediately  began  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
They  bought  large  tracts  from  the  estates  of  W.  B.  Johns- 
ton, of  Macon,  and  D.  H.  Davis,  a  native,  and  still  a  resi- 
dent, of  this  section.  Mr.  Betts,  with  his  partner,  the 
lamented  J.  W.  Evans,  immediately  moved  a  small  mill 
to  the  new  location  and  began  clearing  and  sawing  timber 
for  the  erection  of  shanties  to  house  the  plant  and  to 
furnish  fmelter  for  the  families  which  came  with  them. 
By  the  time  all  were  located,  the  road  was  completed  to 
Valdosta  and  one  train  a  day  was  running  from  Macon  to 
that  place. 

But  there  was  no  station  at  the  mill ;  add  Sycamore 
was  the  nearest  depot  where  passengers  could  board  the 
trains.  The  shipping  was  also  done  from  that  point. 
About  the  time  Mr.  Betts  and  Mr,  Ashbum  made  pur- 
chases of  land  in  this  locality,  Mr.  J.  8.  Shingler,  of  Bast- 
man,  came  prospecting  for  a  turpentine  farm.  He  also 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  and  brought  over  his  fam- 
ily and  operatives  for  a  turpentine  still,  which  he  built 
about  a  mile  from  the  saw  mill  of  Mr.  Betts.  The  small 
mill  at  first  owned  by  the  latter  was  replaced  in  time  by 
one  of  the  largest  saw  mill  plants  in  South  Georgia,  set- 
tlers poured  in,  and  apart  from  the  commissary  and 
general  store  owned  by  the  company,  three  other  store 
honses  for  general  merchandise  were  built.  These 
pioneer  establishments  were  Shingler  and  Lawrence, 
managed  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  now  editor  of  the  "Wire- 
grass  Farmer";  W.  A.  Murray  and  Co.,  and  G.  B.  Gor- 
day.  Associated  with  W.  A.  Murray  and  Co.,  was  Mr. 
Gilmore,  now  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  Rebecca,  on  the 
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A.  B.  and  A.  road  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tnmer.  Mr. 
Gorday  is  still  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Ash- 
bnm.  The  large  amount  of  business  done  by  this  wide- 
awake settlement  induced  the  railroad  authorities  to  make 
it  a  station.  Bat  the  citizens  did  not  like  the  name  which 
was  first  given  the  town  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Belts  and  Mr.  W. 
W.  Ashbum  were  asked  to  select  a  name.  Mr.  Betts  sag- 
gested  that  it  be  called  Ashbum,  in  Mr.  Ashbnm's  honor, 
and  thus  it  was  named.  Mr.  Ashbum,  having  lar^  in- 
terests elsewhere,  soon  sold  his  share  of  the  land  recently 
purchased  to  J.  S.  Betts  Co.  and  J.  S.  Shingler,  after 
which  he  took  no  further  part  in  the  development  of  the 
town  which  'bore  his  name,  except  that  he  gave  the  land 
on  which  to  build  a  church.  Along  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Shingler 
came  his  brother,  T.  J..Shingler,  who  afterwards  removed 
to  Miller  County,  and  a  cousin,  Mr.  W.  A.  Shingler. 
The  above  mentioned  pioneer  citizens  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  city  of  Ashbum,  with  her  prosperous  busi- 
ness enterprises,  her  splendid  public  schools  and  her 
handsome  houses  of  worship.  Among  the  substantial 
business  men  of  today  are  a  nimiber  who  have  developed 
with  the  town,  to-wit:  K.  L.  and  O.  T.  Betts,  brother  and 
son  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Betts ;  C.  W.  and  J.  L.  Evans,  brother  and 
son  of  the  late  J.  W.  Evans;  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bozeman, 
M.  6.  Cantey,  J.  E.  Burgess,  and  J.  F.  and  W.  K.  Jenkins. 
Albont  the  time  Ashburn  was  settled,  other  enterprising 
men  were  settling  and  developing  other  places  within  the 
present  county  limits: — at  Dakota,  W.  A.  Greer,  who  has 
since  became  a  citizen  of  Ashburn;  at  Worth,  Cowan  and 
Carr;  at  Sycamore,  E.  H.  Smith,  H.  W.  Bnssey,  "W.  B. 
Dasher,  and  J.  T.  Fountain.  ITie  last  four  of  these  have 
dropped  from  the  ranks,  but  among  the  substantial  citi- 
zens of  the  enterprising  town  of  Sycamore  are  some  of 
the  sons  who  survived  them:  Wilber  and  E.  B.  Smith, 
Stanley  Bussey,  and  W.  P.  Fountain.  In  years  to  come 
the  names  of  these  pioneer  citizens  of  Turner  will  be 
mentioned  with  honor." 


B  tumlahed  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Betta,  of  Aahbum. 
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Created  by  LoBlslatlve  Act,  Dscember  14,  1809,  from  Wllklnion  County. 
Nwned  for  Oeoeral  John  Twiggs,  an  llluBtrlouB  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  commanded  an  Independent  body  of  troops.  Jeffersonvllle,  the  ooiinty- 
seat,  named  (or  Thomas  JefTerson.  the  Sage  of  ModUcbUo.  Harlon,  the 
oriKltiBl  Beat  ot  government,  named  for  aeneral  Francis  MarlMi,  of  South 
Carolina,  Is  no  longer  repreMnted  on  the  map. 

The  Revolutionary  War  period  of  American  history 
brought  to  the  front  no  braver  officer  than  General  John 
Twigga.  There  is  unfortunately  a  lack  of  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  early  life,  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Maryland.  He  was  also  a  mill-right 
by  trade  and  of  good  English  stock.  Some  time  prior  to 
fh©  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  removed  to  Georgia,  accom- 
panying John  Emanuel,  whose  daughter  Ruth  he  married. 
As  the  result  of  this  alliance,  he  became  the  brother-in-law 
of  David  Emanuel,  afterwards  Governor  of  Georgia. 
Establishing  his  home  on  a  plantation  to  the  south  of 
Ahignsta,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  he  at  once  identified 
himself  with  the  Georgia  patriots,  among  whom  his  genius 
for  command  and  his  handsome  physique  made  him  .an 
acknowledged  leader.  He  first  appears  upon  the  scene  in 
1779,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  at  the  head 
of  an  independent  body  of  troops.  Uniting  forces  with 
the  famous  Few  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin,  from 
the  upper  pari  of  the  parish,  a  column  of  some  250  men 
was  formed,  which  immediately  thereafter  defeated  400 
men  under  Colonel  Brown,  while  enroute  to  join  some 
Tories  in  the  county  of  Burke,  He  then  lay  in  wait  for 
another  partisan  corps  under  Captain  Sharp  which  was 
close  behind  with  re-inforcements  for  Colonel  Brown, 
and  when  they  were  seen  to  encamp  an  attack  was  order- 
ed. It  was  not  long  before  the  Tories  were  put  the  flight ; 
and  Captain  Jo&hua  Imnan,  who  led  the  assault  is 
credited  with  having  killed  three  men  with  his  own  blade. 
This  engagement  took  place  at  Burke  Jail  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Waynesboro. 
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Following  the  victory  of  the  Americaufi  at  Kettle 
Oreek,  Colonel  Twiggs,  in  association  with  his  brother 
ofScers,  Hammond  and  Molntoeh,  surprised  seventy 
British  regulars  at  Herbert  and  either  killed  or  captnred 
the  whole  detachment.  Despite  the  collapse  of  General 
lincoln's  campaign,  Colonel  Twiggs  atmc*  more  than  one 
vigorous  and  effective  blow  during  the  dark  days  which 
ensued.  His  exploits  at  this  time  kindled  fresh  hope  and 
courage  in  the  hearts  of  the  despondent  patriots  of  Qeor- 
gia.  To  checkmate  the  notorious  McGirth,  he  formed  a 
post  on  the  Ogeechee  which  served  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  Americans;  and,  when  a  body  of  troops  under 
Captain  Conklin,  leaving  Savannah  about  daybreak,  ip 
the  spring  of  1780,  reached  the  American  camp  shortly 
before  the  noon  hour,  they  were  promptly  driven  back. 
Later,  Colonel  Twigg^s  defeated  a  company  of  grenadiers 
under  Captain  Muller,  at  Hickory  Hill  and  also  routed  a 
party  zmder  McQ-irth  himself.  In  1781,  he  joined  Greene's 
army  on  the  southward  march  and,  under  this  superb 
soldier,  participated  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  British 
pcrwer.  For  his  gallant  services  to  the  State,  he  was 
given  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  State  militia,  be- 
sides extensive  tracts  of  land.  He  also  represented  the 
State  in  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Indians  at  Angusta, 
in  1803,  whereby  the  extensive  domain,  afterwards 
erected  into  Washington  and  Franklin  Counties,  were 
added  to  the  territory  of  Geor^a.  When  General  Elijah 
Clarke  invaded  the  Indian  country  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  republic  beyond  the  Oconee  River, 
Twiggs  and  Irwin  acted  as  intermediaries  between  Gen- 
eral Clarke  and  Governor  Mathews  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  abandonment  of  the  project.  On  the  retirement 
of  Governor  Mathews  from  office  there  followed  in  inter- 
regnum of  two  months,  during  which  time  General  Twiggs 
as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  State  militia  was  requested 
to  take  charge,  but  he  entertained  some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course  and  modestly  declined  to  do  so. 
The  evening  of  his  days  was  spent  at  his  home  near  Au- 
gusta, where  he  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  unbroken  eon&- 
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Aeace  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  Major  Gen- 
eral David  E.  Twiggs  was  a  son  of  this  gallant  soldier 
and  patriot. 


Marion :  A  Lost  Only  a  weather-beaten  little  negro  shack, 
Town.  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  survives  today 

at  the  old  cross-roads,  where  formerly 
stood  one  of  the  most  important  inland  towns  of  the 
State,  a  great  rendezvons  during  court  week  for  lawyers 
of  the  most  eminent  distinction  and  a  thrifty  center  of 
trade  in  the  early  ante-bellum  period;  the  once  wide- 
awake little  town  of  Marion.  It  was  located  at  a  point 
equi-distant  between  Jeflfersonville  and  Bullard — six 
nules  from  each.  Tte  population  of  the  village  exceeded 
1,000  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  towns  of  this  size 
in  the  State.  It  possessed  a  bank,  a  post-office,  a  school- 
house,  and  several  good  hotels,  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions. The  original  survey  of  the  Central  Railroad  was 
made  to  Marion;  but  the  iron  horse  was  an  untried  ex- 
periment in  those  days.  The  people  of  the  little  rural 
community  objected  to  the  intruder  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  endanger  live-stock  and  demoralize  the  poultry- 
yard.  So  the  line  was  built  to  Macon,  a  town  which  be- 
came in  lime  the  metropolis  of  middle  Georgia.  Some  of 
the  most  aristocratic  old  families  of  the  State  lived  at 
Marion,  including  the  Forts,  the  Fannins,  the  "Wimber 
leys,  the  Griffins,  the  Tarvers,  the  Tharps  and  many 
others  of  equal  prominence ;  but  when  the  county-seat  was 
changed  to  Jeffersonvillo  after  the  war  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  were  sadly  different,  they  began  to  scatfei. 
Other  localities  were  more  attractive  to  them ;  and  soon 
there  was  left  of  the  little  town  of  Marion  naught  bat 
a  waste  of  abandoned  homes  and  a  wealth  of  fragiant 
memories. 


Twiggs  in  the     John  Shine,  a  veteran  of  the  War   for 

Revolution.        Independence,  died  in  Twiggs   in    18.^2, 

He   was    a   native   of   North   Carolina. 
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Though  only  a  youth  at  the  time,  he  served  under  General 
Caewell  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C,  in  1781). 
Says  White:  "Hi8  recollection  of  the  battle  was  perfect 
almost  to  the  last  hour.  The  portly  figure  and  animated 
countenance  of  Baron  DeKalb,  and  the  bleached  locks  and 
early  flight  of  General  Gates,  were  vividly  retained  in 
mind."  With  two  other  veterans  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, vi:;.,  William  Duffel  and  Charles  Baley,  the  old 
patriot  was  still  living  in  1825,  when  Lafayette  visited 
America,  and  the  trio  was  taken  by  the  Lafayette  Volmi- 
teers  to  Milledgeville  to  participate  in  the  reception  to 
the  great  soldier.  General  Lafayette  recognized  Father 
Duffel  as  one  who  helped  to  carry  him  from  the  field  of 
Brandywine. 

Major  James  Gordon  was  at  Braddock's  defeat.  He 
hore  the  name  of  King  Corn  Stalk.  At  the  age  of  91,  he 
is  said  to  have  died  in  a  state  of  delirium,  abusing  the 


Henry  Sapp,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in 
Twiggs,  October  29,  1829,  aged  83.  On  the  same  day 
Remilson  Sapp,  his  wife,  died  at  93.  They  were  married 
several  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  and  were  spared 
to  each  other  for  a  period  of  sixty-five  years.  They  are 
said  to  have  lived  an  ideally  happy  life  and  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  they  might  die  together. 

Arthur  Fort  was  another  veteran  of  Twiggs.  He  died 
in  this  county  at  the  age  of  85.  The  following  sketch  of 
Mr.  Fort  is  preserved  in  White's  Collections:  "He  was 
a  resident  and  a  citizen  of  Georgia  for  75  years;  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  of  the  Revolution,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  darkest  hour  of  that 
struggle,  when  the  whole  of  the  powers  of  govemmeut 
rested  in  the  hands  of  only  three  men ;  and  afterwards 
for  many  years  he  was  retained  in  honorable  stations  bv 
the  people.  A  fervid,  patriotic  zeal  characterized  his  life 
to  its  latest  hour.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  led  the  life 
of  a  Christian  and  his  death  was  truly  the  Christian's 
death." 

Colonel  John  Lawson  died  in  April  1816,  after  an 
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illness  of  only  two  days.  He  is  said  to  have  grown  gi-ay 
in  the  service  of  his  country  and  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  He  lived  a  number  of 
years  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  but  the  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown  . 


The  I-afayette  Says  Major  Stephen  V.  Miller:*  "In 
Volunteers.  March,  1825,  while  General  Lafayette  was 
a  visitor  to  the  United  States,  a  company 
was  formed  called  the  Lafayette  Volunteers,  of  which 
John  G.  Slappey  was  elected  captain,  T.  M.  Chamberlain, 
first-lieutenant,  Hamilton  B.  Dupree,  second-lieutenant, 
Franws  W.  Jobson,  third-lieutenant,  and  the  author  was 
appointed  orderly-sergeant.  The  corps  adopted  a  cheap 
miiform,  and,  with  drum  and  fife,  under  a  beautifully 
painted  silk  flag,  presented  by  the  ladies,  it  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  Milledgeville,  having  as  a  much-venerated 
charge  three  Revolutionary  soldiers.  Fathers  William 
Duffel,  John  Shine,  and  Charles  Raley,  in  a  conveyance 
provided  for  the  occasion.  "When  the  troops  reached 
Marion  from  Tarversville,  they  halted  an  hour  or  two, 
daring  which  time  the  orderly-sergeant  availed  himself 
of  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  to  obtain  a  sword,  to  render 
him  more  worthy  of  respect  in  his  official  character.  It 
belonged  to  Major  William  Croker.  The  Lafayette 
Volunteers  had  reached  a  hill  near  Fishing  Creek,  within 
sight  of  Milledgeville,  when  the  roar  of  cannon  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette.  An  express 
was  sent  to  tender  our  command  to  the  marshal  in  the 
ceremonies  of  reception.  The  reply  came  that  the  great 
review  was  to  occur  on  the  next  day,  at  10  o'clock." 


Original  Settlers.    Aa  given  by  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Twi^s  were:  Arthur  Fort, 
E.   Wiraberly,   William   Perry,   Henry   Wall,   William 


•  Stepben  F.  Ulll«r  In  Bencb  Mid  Bar  ot  Owrsla,  Vol.  L 
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Crocker,  General  Tarver,  Ira  Peck,  John  Fulton,  John 
Everitt,  D.  Williams,  Joel  Denaon,  S.  Jones,  Willis  Hod- 
gias,  Milton  Wilder,  Josiah  Murphy,  Davis  Lowery,  C. 
Johnson,  C.  A.  Thorpe,  John  Davie,  C.  W.  Melton,  B. 
Ray,  S.  Harrell,  T.  Harrington,  and  H.  Sullivan. 


During  the  month  of  November,  1811,  the  first  session 
of  the  Superior  Court  was  held  in  Twiggs,  Hon.  Peter 
Early  presiding.  The  following  citizens  qualified  as 
Grand  Jurors :  Francis  Powell,  N.  Bugby,  A.  Wood,  Wil- 
liam Ford,  John  Welkinson,  Thomas  C.  Heidlebur^,  B. 
Joiner,  S.  Batbaree,  William  Herrishill,  T.  Pearce,  Wil- 
liam Carr,  William  Grimes,  Robins  Andrews,  William 
doud,  John  Matthews,  John  Young,  Arthur  Fort,  Jr., 
John  Hawthorn,  Ashley  Wood,  S.  Dick  and  John  Evans. 


Distinguished  Resi-  Somewhat  lengthy  is  the  honor-roll 
dents  of  Twiggs.  of  distinguished  men  who  have  lived 
in  Twiggs.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
James  W.  Fannin,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence, who  perished  at  Goliad,  in  1836,  spent  his  boy- 
hood days  on  a  plantation  near  Marion.  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  Dr.  Isham  Fannin,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  gave 
him  parental  adoption."  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
sent  to  West  Point,  but  on  the  eve  of  graduation  he  was 
drawn  into  a  duel  over  some  insult  to  the  South  and, 
leaving  the  institution  clandestinely,  he  returned  home. 
He  afterwards  married  in  Georgia;  but  the  restless  spirit 
of  adventure  impelled  him  westward  and  he  removed  to 
Texas,  where  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  him 
among  the  very  first  to  enlist. 

Thaddeus  Oliver,  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a  poet 
by  divine  gift,  was  a  resident  of  Twiggs.    In  the  opinion 

*  AuUiortty:  Letter  to  the  author,  from  a  relative  of  Col.  E^imlD.  The 
name  of  the  writer  Is  wltlibetd  for  obvious  reasona,  but  the  statement  therein 
ooDtaloed  la  an  atuolnte  faot 
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of  some  of  the  foremost  literary  critics,  he  was  the  real 
author  of  the  famous  war  poem  whose  origin  has  long 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  contention — "All's  Quiet  Along 
the  Potomac  Tonight.  "= 

Gen  Hartwell  H.  Tarver,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  mar- 
ried the  widow  Colquitt  and  became  step-father  to  the 
great  jurist,  was  a  resident  of  Twiggs.  The  list  includes 
also  Major  Robert  Augustus  Beall  and  Judge  Thaddeus 
G.  Holt,  who  formed  a  partnership  at  Marion  for  the 
practice  of  law;  Gen.  Ezekiel  Wimberly,  a  planter,  who 
became  the  head  of  the  State  militia;  and  Qen.  L.  L. 
Griffin,  for  whom  the  town  of  Griffin  was  named,  later  a 
resident  of  Monroe  County  and  the  first  president  of  the 
old  Monroe  Road. 

Robert  L.  Perryman,  a  talented  lawyer,  who  wrote  a 
biography  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Marion ;  but  unhappily  his  free  use  of  the  pen 
led  to  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was  fatally  stabbed  in  the 
abdomen,  Robert  A.  Everett  was  a  gifted  but  erratic 
genius  of  the  same  local  bar,  equally  ready  for  the  sake 
of  argument  to  uphold  religion  or  to  defend  atheism. 
Here  lived  the  noted  Stephen  F.  Miller,  whose  "Bench 
and  Bar  of  Georgia"  is  a  most  important  work  of  history 
on  the  ante-bellum  period ;  and  here  lived  the  once  famous 
William  Crocker,  who,  according  to  Major  Miller,  was  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  more  than  four  hundred  cases 
tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Twiggs. 

Other  distinguished  Georgians  bom  in  the  county 
were:  Governor  James  M.  Smith,  afterwards  a  resident 
of  Columbus ;  Judge  A.  T.  Maclntyre,  who  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Thomasville,  a  lawyer  of  note  and  a  member  of 
Congress ;  Dr.  James  E.  Dickey,  president  of  Emory  Col- 
lege ;  Gen.  Philip  Cook,  Secretary  of  State,  Congressman, 
and  veteran  of  the  Civil  War ;  besides  a  number  of  others. 
Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  a  member  of  the  present  Geor- 
gia delegation  in  Congress,  is  a  resident  of  Danville,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  he  owns  an  extensive  planta- 
tion. 


1  UCerature,  Vol.  XIV,   p.  «083,  AtluUo;  lSlv*K[p 
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UNION 

Created  by  L>esf>>atIvo  Act,  December  t,  Itti,  from  Cher(A«e  Couutr- 
Named  to  denote  the  Htross  teelltig  ot  attachment  toward  tbe  Federal 
(overnment  which  existed  unonf  the  mountain  dwellers  In  this  region  ot 
the  State,  at  a  time  when  nuUlllcatlan,  a  popiUw  doctrine  In  the  South, 
was  t>eg1nnlQ(  to  threaten  disunion.  BlalravlUe,  tbe  county  eeat,  named 
for  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  of  Kentucky,  a  vigorous  supporter  of  Henry  Clay 
for  President,  until  the  controversy  between  John  C.  Calboun  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  on  the  question  o(  the  tariff,  I>rought  him  to  the  latter's  side  and 
resulted  In  his  removal  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  edited  an  adminis- 
tration newspaper.  Mr.  Blair  became  a  Bepubllcan,  on  the  Issue  of  slavery, 
and  presided  over  the  first  national  convention  of  the  party,  at  Pittsburg. 
In  18EII.  He  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian.  Toward  tbe  oloae  of  the  ClvD.War 
he  made  an  unofficial  vlelt  to  Richmond  with  a  proposition  of  peace,  on  the 
basis  of  a  Joint  CBoipnlvn  by  Northern  and  Southern  armies  against 
Emperor  Maiihlllan  ot  Mexico,  His  son,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missourt, 
became  a  noted  Democrat,  after  the  close  ot  the  strug^e,  notwlthstaitdlnf 
the  somewhat  dramatic  part  taken  by  Mm  to  prevent  Missouri  from  Joining 
he  ConfederaLte  States.  He  became  a  candidate  for  Vlce-Presidant  of  the 
United  States,  in  ISSS,  on  the  national  Democratic  ticket,  with  Horatio 
Seymour,  ot  New  York. 

Adieu  to  Judge  Emory  Speer  thus  portrays  the  eir- 

Gaddistown.  eumatanees  under  which  one  of  Georgia's 
most  illustrious  sons  left  his  mountain  home 
at  Gaddietown  to  begin  the  battle  of  life:  "It  was  tlie 
year  3840.  .The  wooded  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  had 
put  on  their  autumnal  colors.  These  romantic  mountains, 
(doming  down  from  the  lofty  altitudes  of  the  Appalachian 
range  and  penetrating  the  northeastern  section  of  Geor- 
gia, have  an  occasional  depression.  These  a  poet  might 
term  the  mountain  passes,  but  the  mountaineer  calls 
them  the  "gaps."  One,  threaded  by  a  rugged  trail,  con- 
necting the  county  of  Union  on  the  north  with  Lumpkin 
on  the  south,  is  known  as  the  Woody  Gap.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  of  which  I  apeak,  a  slender  and  sinewy 
lad  came  steadily  through  this  gap  and  down  the  Indian 
trail.  In  front  of  him,  yoked  together,  he  drove  a  pair 
of  young  steers.  Presently  there  followed  another  and 
younger  boy.  He  was  mounted  on  a  smiill  horse,  whose 
well-defined  muscles  and  obvious  ribs  did  not  suggest  a 
life  of  inglorious  ease. 

"In  mountain  solitudes  there  is:  little  change.  Now  as 
then,  looking  southward  from  the  "Woody  Gap,  the  trav- 
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eler  may  behold  successive  and  lower  ranges  of  billowy 
mountains,  which  together  approach  the  sublime,  and  far 
beyond,  in  shimmering  loveliness,  stretches  apparently 
to  the  infinite  "the  ocean  view" — ^that  Piedmont  country 
of  Georgia,  some  day  to  afford  sustenance  to  millions:  of 
happy  freemen.  To  the  northward  a  more  precipitous 
slope  seems  to  terminate  in  a  lovely  moontain  vale. 
Glancing  through  its  luxuriant  crops  and  by  its  simple 
homes,  the  silvery  waters  of  the  Toccoa  make  their  way  , 
to  the  far  distant  Mississippi.  The  valley,  like  the  moun- 
tain, is  also  little  changed.  Its  homes  have  the  same 
unpretentious  character,  its  people  the  primitive  virtues 
of  the  old  American  stock.  The  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  roar  of  the  railway  train,  to  this  day,  have  not 
penetrated  the  sylvan  settlement  No  village  is  there. 
The  valley,  like  many  another  locality  in  our  mountains, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Cberokees,  is  called  a  town. 
There  is  Brasstown,  and  Fightingtown  and  across  the 
Tennessee  Mountains,  Duektown.  This  is  Gaddistown, 
and  thence,  from  a  rude  log  cabin,  that  day  had  departed 
the  boy  who  was  driving  the  steers,  to  become  the  only 
man  who,  in  all  the  history  of  our  State,  was  for  four 
suocessive  terms  its  Governor,  a  State  Senator,  a  Judge 
of  its  Superior  Court,  a  Ohief-Justice  of  its  Supreme 
Court,  tmd  twice  its  representative  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Ttiat  boy  was  Joseph  Emerson  Brown." 


On  Notely  River,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  present  county-seat,  there  once  occurred  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Cherokee  and  the  Creek  Indians,  over  a  dis- 
puted boundary  line.  Track  Book,  a  famous  locality,  in 
a  gap  of  the  Enchanted  Mountain,  seven  miles  to  the 
east  of  Blairsville,  is  so  called  because  here,  at  the  head- 
waters oi  Brass  Town  Creek,  where  a  soapstone  forma- 
tion predominates,  is  marked  by  peculiar  tracks.    These 
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represent  the  feet  of  various  animals,  inclnding  deer, 
horses,  bears,  and  turkeys.  In  addition,  there  are  also 
a  number  of  impressions  which  seem  to  represent  the 
foot-prints  of  Indians.  The  supposition  is  that  these 
images  were  made  to  commemorate  the  famous  battle 
which  took  place  near  the  site  of  Blairsville  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Cherokees'. 


James  Bideau,  a  private  in  the  Revolution,  who  was 
granted  a  Federal  pension  in  1849,  died  in  Union. 


Two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Blue  Bidge  are  in 
Union  County;   Ball  and  Roimd  Top. 


Original  Settlers.  The  original  settlers  of  Union,  as  given 
by  White,  were:  John  B.  Chastain, 
John  Butt,  J.  P.  Wellborn,  Moses  Anderson,  Elisha  Hunt, 
Lewis  Van  Zant,  J.  M.  Greer,  George  W.  Gaddis,  James 
Gaddis,  Sr.,  Martin  England,  J.  Birdi,  Jesse  Oshom, 
Josiah  Carter,  P.  D.  Maroney,  Colonel  John  Hudgens, 
William  Matthews,  John  West,  John  Heddriek,  John 
Norton,  James  Crow,  and  Edward  Chastain. 


Created  by  LeBlsIatiTe  Act,  December  IE,  IStl,  from  Crawford  and 
Pike  Counties.  Named  for  Hoil  Stephen  Upaon,  of  LiezlnKton,  Qa.,  a  dls- 
tlnyulahed  lawyer  and  leglHUtor  of  the  e&rly  ante-belluni  i»erlod.  Thomaatmi. 
tbe  counly*seat,  niuned  for  Oen.  Jett  Thomas,  an  officer  of  the  State  mintla 
and  a  soldier  of  tbe  War  of  1811. 

Stephen  Upson,  an  eminent  jurist  and  l^slator  of 
the  ante-bellum  period,  was  a  native  of  Waterboty,  Conn., 
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where  he  was  bom  in  1785.  Leaving  Tale  with  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  he  studied  law  at  Litchfield, 
Comi.,  under  the  famous  Judge  Eeeve.  On  account  of 
-  a  constitution  somewhat  frail  he  came  to  Georgia  to 
escape  the  rigorous  climate  of  New  England.  Stopping 
for  a  while  in  Virginia  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
gentleman  who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
great  William  H.  Crawford,  upon  whom  he  called  at 
"Woodlawn,  the  latter's  home,  near  Lexington,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
intimate  association  which  lasted  through  life,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  Settling  in  Ijexington,  in  1808, 
Mr.  Upson  became  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Geor- 
gia, accmnulating  a  fortune  from  his  professional  prac- 
tice. For  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  for  broad 
culture,  and  for  skill  in  handling  the  most  difficult  cases, 
he  encountered  scarcely  a  rival  in  the  Northern  Circuit, 
which  was  literally  an  arena  of  giants.  Mr.  Crawford 
on  more  than  one  occasion  paid  tribute  to  his  talents. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Georgia  Legislature 
and  seemed  to  he  set  apart  for  the  highest  civic  honors, 
when  death  terminated  his  brilliant  career  at  the  youthful 
age  of  thirty-nine.  Mr.  Upson  married  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Cummins.  It  is  said  of  Mr. 
Upeon  that  he  was  so  neat  in  bis  person  that  dust  could 
not  adhere  to  his  clothes.  Erect  in  stature,  be  was  some- 
what florid  in  complexion  and  seldom  laughed,  though 
he  lacked  none  of  the  amiabilities  which  belong  to  the 
most  attractive  character. 


Thundering     Thundering    Springs,    one    of   the   natural 
Springs.  curiosities  of  Upson,  is  located  in  the  north- 

west part  of  the  county,  two  miles  from  the 
Flint  River  and  twenty  miles  from  Thomaston.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  intonations  which  for- 
merly proceeded  from  the  springs,  the  sound  of  which 
was  not  unlike  the  noise  of  distant  thunder.    The  dis- 
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continaance  of  this  strange  manifestation  may  be  dne  to 
roeks  which  have  fallen  into  the  water.  The  spring  is 
located  at  the  base  of  a  hill.  It  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
circular  in  shape,  and  reaches  to  an  unknown  depth.  The  ■ 
water  of  the  spring  was  believed  by  the  Indiana  to  possess 
certain  medicinal  virtnes.  Says  White,  in  his  Collections 
of  Georgia :  "Its  warm  and  pleaaant  temperature  renders 
it  a  delightful  bath  at  all  seasons  and  the  buoyancy  is 
such  that  bathers  cannot  sink  below  the  armpits,  the 
motion  of  the  water  having  a  tendency  to  throw  light 
bodies  to  the  surface.'* 


Pine  Mountain  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the  Flint 
River,  in  the  northern  part  of  Upson.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  is  800  feet  above  the  river.  There  is  an 
old  Indian  burial  ground  on  top  of  the  mountain. 


Robert  E.  Lee  Institute,  a  local  academy  of  high  grade, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  F.  Rowe,  at  Thomaston, 
is  one  of  the  best-known  schools  in  the  State,  equipped 
with  a  superb  building  and  an  up-to-date  plant. 


Soldiers  of  the  William  Carraway,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
Revolution,  lution,  is  buried  in  Glenwood  cemetery,  at 
Thomaston.  He  enlisted  at  Cambridge, 
S.  C,  and  was  the  sergeant  of  a  company  commanded  by 
('apt.  Moore.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge,  in  1780,  it 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Smith.  For  a  short  while  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  in  1833,  he  drew  a  pension 
from  the  United  States  government. 


Capt.  Henry  Kendall  is  buried  in  Upson.  James 
Walker,  a  veteran  of  the  first  war  with  England,  died 
in  this  county,  aged  98,  and  was  buried  at  Hootensville, 
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with  military  honors.  There  is  also  a  Mr.  Qarland,  a 
patriot  of  76,  buried  somewhere  in  TJpson.  Hiram  Chal- 
finch,  a  musician  in  the  Revolutionary  ranks,  who  was 
granted  a  Federal  pension  in  1822,  spent  his  last  days  in 
this  county,  near  the  present  town  of  Thomaston. 


Original  Settlen.  White  gives  the  original  settlers  of 
Upson  as  follows:  John  Persons, 
James  Hightower,  St.,  Solomon  Stevens,  George  Powell, 
Robert  Collier,  Peter  Hollaway,  Edward  Hollaway,  E. 
Bass,  Mark  Jackson,  R.  Jackson,  E.  Robinson,  Josiah  A. 
Christie,  William  Worthy,  William  Robinson,  John 
Robinson  Thomas  Plnellin,  James  Walker,  Henry  Hunt, 
E.  Wamble,  John  Goode,  L.  Matthews,  John  Bransford, 
M.  W.  Stamper,  John  Turner,  J.  Cooper,  Thomas  Nelson, 
William  Trice,  A.  F.  Edwards,  James  Harwell,  George 
M.  Petty,  D.  B.  Greene,  Dr.  Alexander  Hawkins,  Dr. 
James  W.  Stinson,  Abner  McCoy,  H.  H.  Smith,  Andrew 
Hood,  H.  Garland,  Lee  Trammell,  Casper  Tlowell,  Wil- 
liam Traylor,  Thomas  W.  Goode,  F.  Myrirk,  Thomas 
Parham,  William  Gibson,  R.  Graham,  Moses  Duke,  James 
Boyd,  Moses  Reynolds,  and  James  Rogers. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
Peter  Tillman  Lewis,  Wyatt  Blassingame,  fJcorge  P. 
Swift,  Washington  Peacock,  Rev.  Zachariah  H.  Gordon, 
and  N.  F.  Walker,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1912. 


Distinguished  Resi-    The  most  illustrious  soldier  in  Lee's 
dent's  of  Upson.  army,    of   Georpa  birth,    a   distin- 

guished Governor  of  the  State',  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  a  peerless  orator,  and  for  fourteen 
years  commander-in-chief   of  the  United    Confederate 
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Veterans,  was  a  native  of  tJpBOn:  Lientenant-Genera] 
John  B.  Gordon.  Hon.  George  Carey,  a  former  member 
of  Congress,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Upson; 
and  here  Hon.  Charles  S.  Barrett,  the  official  head  of 
the  American  fanners,  married,  tanght  school,  and  b^an 
to  farm. 


WALKER 

Created  by  L<egl8lstive  Act,  necember  18.  18SS,  from  Hurray  Ooimtr, 
nriBfnally  Cherokee.  Named  for  Uojor  PVeeman  Waikar,  of  AnsuBta,  a 
dlallDguJahed  lawyer,  trbo  repreaanted  Oeor^a.  la  tbo  United  Btatea  Benata. 
Latayetle.  the  county-seat,  named  for  the  llluBtrlouji  PaUadIn  of  Ubertr, 
who,  though  a.  nobleman  of  Fnnco,  espoused  the  cause  a(  Amerlcati  fnde- 
petidence:  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  When  first  organlied  In  IStS,  Walker 
embraced  Catoosa  and  Dade,  and  a  part  of  ChattooKa. 

Major  Freeman  Walker  was  the  first  mayor  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  an  office  which  he  relinquished  in  1819  to 
succeed  John  Forsyth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  native  of  Charles  City,  Va.,  where  he  was  bom, 
October  25,  1780,  and  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  days, 
until  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen.  Coming  to  Georgia, 
lie  settled  in  Augusta,  where  he  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  married  into  the  family 
of  Governor  Matthew  Talbot.  He  studied  law,  rose  to 
an  eminent  position  at  the  bar,  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature,  became  the  first  mayor  of  Au- 
gusta, and  then,  by  an  estraorcMnary  leap,  entered  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  assumed  the  toga  of 
(Jeorgia's  foremost  orator.  Resigning  his  seat  in  1821, 
he  resnmed  the  practice  of  law.  But  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  brief  and,  on  September  23,  1827,  having 
contracted  a  cold  which  developed  into  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, he  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  His 
grave  in  the  Walker  burial  ground,  near  the  old  arsenal, 
is  marked  by  a  horizontal  slab  of  marble,  raised  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  on  which  is  lettered  a  graceful 
inscription  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  Geor- 
gia's poet-statesman. 
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Isaac  B.  Nichols,  a  servant  in  the  patriot  army,  died 
in  Walker.    He  was  granted  a  Federal  pension  in  1849. 


SossviUe;The01d 
Home  of  an  Indian 
Oiiet.  Volmne  II. 


The  Battle  of  ..:  l 

Chickamauga.  Page  201. 


Says  Mooney:  "In  1777  the  more  hostile  portion  of 
the  Cherokees  ■withdrew  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and 
established  here  a  large  settlement  from  which  they  re- 
moved about  five  years  later,  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  Sevier  and  Campbell,  to  settle  on  the 
Tennessee  in  what  were  known  as  the  .Chickamauga 
towns,  viz.:  Eunning  Water,  Nickajaek,  Long  Island, 
Crow  Town,  and  Lookout  Mountain  Town.  Here  they 
remained  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  Tennessee  trntil 
the  towns  were  destroyed  in  1794. 


The  Battle  of    Lafayette,  the  county-seat  of  Walker,  was 
Idfayette.  the   scene   of   a    desperate   engagement 

fought  here  on  Friday,  June  24,  1864,  be- 
tween a  Federal  force  under  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow, 
and  two  detached  columns  of  Confederate  troops.  Only 
in  comparison  with  the  bloody  carnival  of  death  at 
Chickamauga  is  it  overshadowed  in  point  of  interest. 
There  were  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  engaged 
in  the  battle.  The  Confederates  were  overpowered  by 
heavy  odds  and  fell  back  after  a  hard  fight,  but  the 
Federals  were  too  exhausted  to  give  pursuit. 

In  May,  1900,  a  handsome  monument  was  unveiled  in 
Lafayette  to  the  Confederate  dead.    Perhaps  the  most 
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historic  laDd-mark  of  the  town  is  the  famons  Bragg  Oak, 
under  which  General  Braxton  Bragg  assembled  his  staff 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Near  by  stands 
the  brick  academy  in  which  Greneral  John  B.  Gordon, 
when  a  boy,  attended  school. 


Fort  Oglethorpe  is  the  name  given  to  the  military 
garrison  located  at  Chickamauga. 


Dogwood  was  an  Indian  town  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  Chickamauga  Creek.  The  principal  chief  was 
Charles  Hicks,  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  idio  embraced 
the  Moravian  faith.  Elijah  Hicks  was  his  sod.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  would  not  disgrace  any  circle,  either  in 
appearance,  manner,  or  conversation. 


Wilson's  Cave.  Wilson's  Cave,  near  Lafayette,  is  one  of 
the  natural  curiosities  of  Walker.  It  coo- 
tains  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  into  spacious  underground 
apartments,  richly  adorned  with  stalactites.  Some  of 
these  resemble  animals,  others  inanimate  objects  like 
pyramids,  altars,  tables,  candle-standsj  and  so  forth.  The 
interior  of  tiie  cavern  has  been  described  at  some  length 
by  a  writer  in  "Sear's  Wonders  of  the  World." 


There  is  a  pond  in  Chattooga  Valley  called  the  Bound 
Pond.  It  covers  four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  is  forty-eight 
feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and  is  sea  green  in  color.  There 
is  no  apparent  outlet  to  the  huge  ba.<nn,  but  the  water 
never  becomes  stagnant. 
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Original  Settlers.  Accordiog  to  White,  the  firat  comers 
into  Walker  were:  X.  G.  McParland, 
T.  G.  McFarland,  John  Spradlin,  Mr.  Allman,  J.  R. 
Brooks,  General  Daniel  Newnan,  Mr.  Acock,  S.  Marsh, 
S.  Parris,  Jesse  Land,  J.  T.  Story,  Robert  Boyle,  B. 
McCutchins,  A.  Hughes,  S.  Dunn,  Lawson  Black,  William 
Harden,  James  Park,  John  Caldwell,  John  Caldwell,  John 
Wicker,  and  Joseph  P.  MeCnlloch. 


The  McParlands,  Xanders  G.  and  Thomas  G.,  to  whom 
White  refers,  were  surveyors,  who  came  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Ga.,  to  this  locality  in  1832,  under  a  commission 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  survey  the  lands ;  and  they 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  near  Rossville, 
on  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west. 

Spencer  Marsh  was  the  pioneer  merchant  of  Lafay- 
ette. In  association  with  A.  P.  AUgood  and  William  K. 
Briars,  he  afterwards  built  one  of  the  first  cotton  mills 
in  this  section.  It  was  located  in  Chattooga  valley  and 
called  Trion  Factory  after  the  owners  who  were  three 
in  number. 

The  Gordons  were  also  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Walker — James,  Thomas,  and  Charles,  They  came  in 
1836  and  settled  at  Crawfisli  Spring,  on  adjoining  tracts 
of  land.  James  Gordon  owned  the  spring,  near  which 
he  built  the  old  original  Gordon  home.  It  was  not  until 
some  time  in  the  fifties  that  he  built  the  substantial  brick 
residence  which  is  today  owned  by  his  grandson,  James 
Gordon  Lee. 

To  supplement  the  list  of  pioneer.s  given  by  White, 
the  first  comers  into  Walker  included:  DeForrest  All- 
good,  A.  P.  Allgood,  his  son,  afterwards  a  Judge,  Con- 
stantine  Wood,  James  Young,  John  Caldwell,  Samuel 
Farias,  Jesse  Lane,  James  Wicker,  Thomas  Beatty,  John 
Henderson,  William  Doyle,  Jack  Harris,  William  Garvin, 
James  Culberson,  William  Wright,  George  Glenn,  and 
William  K.  Briars. 

Samuel  Carruthers,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  spent 
his  last  days  in  Walker.  ,  -        , 
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Walker^s  Distm-  Besides  General  John  B.  Gordon,  who 
guished  ResidentB.  sjjeat  a  part  of  his  hoyhood  in  this 
r^on  of  the  State,  there  have  heen 
a  number  of  other  distinguished  Georgisms  identified  with 
Walker.  Gen.  Daniel  NewTian^  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
State  militia  and  a  former  member  of  Congress,  for  whom 
the  town  of  Newnan  was  named,  is  buried  in  an  unmarked 
grave  at  Green's  Lake,  near  BoBsville.  It  is  said  that 
while  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  drink  at  one  of  the  springs 
in  the  neighborhood  he  was  killed  liy  an  Indian.  Hon. 
Jndson  C.  Clements,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  who 
defeated  the  famona  Dr.  William  H.  Felton,  in  one  of 
the  hardest  fights  ever  known  in  the  bloody  Seventh  Dig- 
triet  of  Georgia,  was  bom  in  Walker.  Colonel  Clements 
has  been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commieaion,  of  which  body  he  is  at  present 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Hon.  Gordon  Lee,  a  practical 
man  of  affairs  who  has  represented  Georgia  in  Congress 
with  marked  ability  for  several  years,  is  a  resident  of 
Chickanmuga.  Two  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
of  Atlanta,  who  built  up  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
establishments  in  the  South,  Wm.  A.  Moore  and  Edwin 
W.  Marsh,  began  mercantile  life  together  in  a  modest  way 
at  Lafayette.  Judge  C  D.  McCutchen,  of  Dalton,  was  a 
native  of  Walker,  and  two  miles  west  of  the  county-seat. 
Judge  W.  M.  Henry,  of  Rome,  was  reared.  From  this 
county  a  number  of  well-equipped  companies  went  forth 
to  the  Civil  War,  some  of  the  officers  of  which  achieved 
note  on  the  battle-field,  among  them,  Colonel  E.  F.  Hoge, 
afterwards  a  lawyer  of  distinction  who  founded  the 
Atlanta  Journal;  Dr.  George  Q.  Gordon,  Major  Frank 
Little,  Capt.  F.  M.  Young,  Capt.  J.  C.  Wardlaw,  Capt. 
N.  C.  Napier,  Capt.  J.  Y.  Wood,  and  others  no  less  gallant, 
who  ably  illustrated  the  cause  of  the  South. 
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Created  by  Legtelatlve  Act,  December  IE,  ISIS,  out  ot  treaty  l&nds 
acquired  from  tlie  CherokeeB  In  the  same  year.  Named  for  Oeorge  Walton, 
one  of  the  Signers  of  tbe  Declara.tlon  of  Independence  from  OeorBla,  and 
the  recipient  of  almost  eveir  public  honor  within  the  gift  of  the  State, 
When  an  effort  was  flnit  made  to  settle  the  Cherokee  country.  In  IMS,  a 
new  county  was  projected  to  be  called  Walton,  and  a  bill  was  passed  in 
lay  It  out:  but  the  measure  was  not  carried  Into  effect,  due  to  the  exlgeiicles 
of  the  ttmes.  Monroe,  the  county-seat,  named  for  Jamea  Honroe,  of  Virginia, 
author  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  President  of  the  United  States. 

George  Walton,  the  youngest  of  Georgia's  three  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  also  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  the  trio.  He  was  twice  Governor 
of  the  State,  six  times  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, once  a  United  States  Senator,  once  Chief-Justice 
of  Georgia,  and  four  times  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  was  also  amongst  the  foremost  of  tbe  Sons  of  Liberty, 
servings  as  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  on  July  4, 1775,  to  sever  the  ties  of  allegiance  between 
Georgia  and  England ;  be  was  a  colonel  in  the  American 
army;  he  served  on  the  Council  of  Safety,  of  which  body 
he  was  made  president;  and,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  his  name  was  attached  to  the  immortal  scroll 
of  freedom.  While  participating  in  the  defence  of  Savan- 
nah, Colonel  Walton  was  severely  wounded;  and,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  sent  to  Sunhury  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Though  skillfully  treated  by  the  British 
surgeons,  he  limped  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  If 
General  Howe  had  acted  upon  the  advice  of  Colonel  Wal- 
-  ton,  who  warned  him  of  a  secret  passage  through  the 
swamp,  which  called  for  defence.  Savannah  might  have 
withstood  the  assault  which  followed,  but  General  Howe 
failed  to  take  the  proper  precaution  and  disaster  over- 
took the  Americans.  With  Edward  Telfair  and  Edward 
Langworthy,  he  signed  in  1778  tbe  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  was  later  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Indians.  Governor  Walton  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.,  in  1749.  He  began  life  as  an  apprentice  at 
a  carpenter's  bench,  and  it  was  by  the  light  of  pine  fagots 
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that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  edncation.  Bat 
there  was  good  blood  in  hig  veins.  Moreover,  he  pos- 
sessed a  splendid  intellectual  and  moral  outfit  and  from 
an  humble  beginning  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  his  day  and  time  in  America.  His  wife  was  Dorothy 
Camber,  the  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman.  Ckivemor 
Walton  died  at  Meadow  Garden,  his  country-seat,  near 
Augusta,  Qa.,  in  1804.  This  noted  old  home  has  been 
acquired  by  the  national  society  of  the  D.  A.  B.  and  i^ 
today  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  Georgia's  historic  shrines.  The  celebrated  Madame 
LeVert,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  woman  of  her  day,  was 
a  granddaughter  of  the  old  patriot.  Governor  Walton's 
body  reposed  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  a  country 
church-yard,  but  in  1848  it  was  taken  up  and  placed  under 
the  monnment  to  the  Signers  in  Augnsta.  Sedate  in  man- 
ner, comely  in  appearance,  a  profound  student,  and  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  genius,  Governor  Walton,  take  him  for  all 
in  ail,  was  one  of  Georgia's  greatest  men. 

I     

Underneath  a  large  mound  in  an  area  enclosed  by 
cojiiDg  and  overhung  by  aged  water  oaks,  in  St.  Michael 's 
church-yard,  an  old  burial-ground  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  lie  entombed  the  ashes  of  Dorothy  Wal- 
ton, widow  of  the  illustrious  Signer.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  Mrs.  Walton  was  living  here  in  the  home  of  her 
son,  George  Walton,  who  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  under  General  Jackson,  when  the  latter  was  Gov-' 
emor  of  the  Territory  of  West  Florida.  On  top  of  the 
mound  stands  a  weather-beaten  slah  of  marble  which 
bears  this  inscription: 


Di«d  in  Pensaoals,  September  12,  1932,  Hn.  Dor- 
otby  Walton,  a.  native  of  the  State  of  Qwrgia,  a 
matron  of  the  Revolution,  (!on»oTt  and  ReUct  of 
George  Waltcn,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Amw- 

ifan  Independeace. 
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Dorothy  Walton  was  a  woman  of  strongly  marked 
traits  of  character.  Her  sympathies,  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage to  the  future  Signer,  in  1775,  are  said  to  have  been 
upon  the  side  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Camber,  her  father, 
was  an  Englishman  of  gentle  blood  who  became  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  but 
foreseeing  the  issue  of  the  struggle  which  was  then  im- 
minent he  returned  to  England.  Without  avail  he  en- 
treated his  daughter  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  old 
home.  She  preferred  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band, at  whose  side  she  remained  throughout  the  drama 
of  war,  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  Whigs.  On  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  Revolution,  when  Colonel  Walton  was 
absent  from  home,  she  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
taken  to  the  West  Indies,  but  after  a  brief  period  of 
incarceration  was  finally  exchanged.  The  fortitude  dis- 
played by  Dorothy  Walton,  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar trial,  during  the  long  struggle  for  independence, 
makes  her  deservedly  one  of  the  true  heroines  of  the 
eause  of  freedom. 


The  Batde  of  On  September  21,  1787,  there  was  fought 
Jack's  Creek.  in  a  thick  cane-brake,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Monroe,  a  famous  en- 
gagement between  a  party  of  Creek  Indians  and  a  band 
of  pioneer  settlers.  The  principal  actors  in  the  drama, 
on  the  aide  of  the  whites,  were  distinguished  veterans  of 
the  Revolution,  one  of  whom  afterwards  became  Gfovemor 
of  the  State.  The  attack  upon  the  enemy  was  made  in 
three  divisions.  General  Elijah  Clarke,  the  illustrious 
old  hero  of  Kettle  ('reek,  commanded  the  center,  his  son, 
Major  John  Clarke,  led  the  left  wing,  while  Colonel  John 
Freeman  coninmnded  the  right.  The  story  is  best  told 
in  the  language  of  the  elder  Clarke.  Says  he,  in  his 
report  of  the  battle,  dated  Long  Cane,  Sept.  24,  1787: 
"I  had  certain  information  that  a  man  was  killed  on  the 
17th  of  this  month  by  a  party  of  six  or  seven  Indians  and 
that  on  the  day  before.  Colonel  Barber,  with  a  small 
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party  was  waylaid  by  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  and  wounded, 
and  three  of  his  party  killed.  This  determined  me  to 
raise  what  men  I  conid  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  aod  march  with  them  to  protect  the  frontiers;  in 
which  space  of  time  I  collected  160  men,  chiefly  Tolunteers, 
and  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Colonel  Barber  had 
been  attacked.  There  I  found  the  bodies  of  the  three 
men  mentioned  above,  mangled  in  a  shockii^  manner, 
and  after  burying  them  I  proceeded  on  the  trail  of  the 
murderers  as  far  as  the  south  fork  of  the  Ocmulgee 
where,  finding  that  I  had  no  chance  of  overtaking  them, 
I  left  it  and  went  up  the  river  till  I  met  with  a  fresh  trail 
of  Indians,  coming  toward  our  frontier  settlement.  I 
immediately  turned  and  followed  the  trail  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  when  I  came 
up  with  them.  They  had  just  crossed  a  branch  called 
Jack's  Creek,  through  a  thick  cane-brake,  and  were  en- 
camped and  cooking  upon  an  eminence.  My  force  then 
consisted  of  130  men,  30  having  been  sent  back  on  account 
of  horses  being  tired  or  stolen.  I  drew  up  my  men  in 
three  divisions:  the  right  commanded  by  Colonel  Free- 
man, the  left  by  Major  Clarke,  and  the  middle  by  myself. 
Colonel  Freeman  and  Major  Clarke  were  ordered  to  sur- 
round and  charge  the  Indians,  which  they  did  with  such 
dexterity  and  spirit  that  they  immediately  drove  them 
from  the  encampment  into  the  cane-brake,  where  finding 
it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  they  obstinately  returned 
our  fire  until  half  past  four  o'clock,  when  they  ceased, 
except. now  and  then  a  shot.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  action,  they  seized  every  opportunity  of  escaping  in 
small  parties,  leaving  the  rest  to  shift  for  themselves." 
White  states  that  in  this  engagement  there  were  not  less 
than  800  Indians.  They  were  commanded  by  Alexander 
McGillivray,  a  famous  half-breed. 

Colonel  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  in  discussing  General 
Clarke's  account  of  the  battle,  makes  this  comment.  Says 
he:  "It  is  striking  to  read  his  report  of  this  battle  to 
Qov.  Mathews.  No  mention  is  made  in  it  of  his  having 
a  son  in  the  battle,  though  with  a  just  paternal  pride, 
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commingled  with  a  proper  delicacy,  he  emphasizes  to- 
gether the  gallant  conduct  of  Colonel  Freeman  and  Major 
Clarke,  and  baptizes  the  hitherto  nameless  stream  on 
which  the  hattle  was  fought,  by  simply  saying  that  it  was 
called  Jack's  Creek — a  name  then  but  justly  bestowed  by 
admiring  comrades  in  arms  in  compliment  to  the  Gen- 
eral's youthful  son  on  this  occasion.  Long  after  the 
youth  had  ceased  to  be  young  and  the  frosts  of  winter 
had  gathered  upon  his  warlike  and  lofty  brow,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Georgians  used  still  to  repeat  the  name 
of  Jack  Clarke,  without  prefix  of  either  Governor  or 
Generial  and  to  remember  him  too  as  the  hero  of  the  well- 
fought  battle  of  Jack's  Creek." 


Original  Settlers.  According  to  White,  the  original  set- 
tlers of  Walton  were:  Charles  Smith, 
R.  M.  EchoUs,  Orion  Stroud,  John  Dickerson,  Warren  J. 
Hill,  Jesse  Arnold,  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Jonas  Hale, 
Vincent  Harralson,  James  Nowell,  A.  W.  Wright,  C.  D. 
Davis,  W.  Briscoe,  B.  Briscoe,  R.  Milligan,  and  James 
Bichardson. 


To  the  foregoing  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
John  H.  Walker,  Isaac  Brand,  William  Terry,  William 
Anderson,  Stark  Brown,  Joseph  Herndon,  George  Wil- 
son, a  patriot  of  the  Bevolutioo,  aged  110 ;  Powell  Blassin- 
game,  John  Carter,  Thomas  M.  Mobley,  James  Sword,  a 
veteran  of  two  wars,  the  Bevolution  and  the  War  of 
1812;  William  A.  Allgood,  a  Revolutionary  patriot;  Wil- 
liam Brooks  and  Abraham  Hammond,  both  veterans  of 
"Hie  second  war  with  England :  William  Pike,  Henry  Pike, 
,  Walker  Harris,  John  Sword,  W.  M.  B.  Nimnally,  Joseph 
Moon,  William  Michael,  James  Shepard,  and  Thomas  A. 
Oibbs. 
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Federal  pensions  were  granted  to  the  following  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  living  in  Walton:  James  Bentley,  a 
private,  in  1837 ;  Bafns  Barker,  a  lieutenant,  in  1844;  and 
David  R.  McCurdy,  a  private,  in  1847. 


Walton's  Noted  On  the  list  of  distinguished  men  who 
Residents.  have  lived  in  the  eoiinty  of  Walton  ap- 

pears the  name  of  a  noted  Texan:  Ex- 
Governor  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  who  was  bom  on  a  plan- 
tation in  Walton,  in  1836.  At  the  opening  of  the  great 
Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  Governor  Hub- 
bard was  the  chosen  orator  of  the  oecasion.  A's  Chief- 
Bxecutive  of  the  Slate  of  Texas,  he  established  a  record, 
and  during  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  he  repre- 
sented this  country  at  the  Court  of  Japan.  His  work 
entitled:  "The  United  States  in  the  Par  East"  is  an 
epitome  of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Orient.  Late  in  life,  Governor  Hubbard  returned  to 
Georgia  and  delivered  the  alumni  address  at  Mercer,  his 
alma  mater. 

On  what  was  formerly  the  old  Echols  plantation,  near 
Arrow  Head,  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  General  Rob- 
ert M.  Echols,  a  gallant  soldier,  who  fell  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Gen.  Echols  was  at  one  time  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Georgia.  The  county  of  Echols,  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State,  commemorates  the  heroic 
death  of  this  martyred  patriot. 

Judge  Junius  Hillyer,  a  distinguished  Georgian,  who 
served  the  State  in  Congress  and  on  the  Bench  with 
marked  ability,  practiced  law  at  one  time  in  the  town  of 
Monroe.  Four  of  his  sons— Eben,  George,  Carlton,  and 
Henry — became  men  of  note.  Judge  George  Hillyer  was 
at  one  time  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Atlanta 
Circuit;  and  while  he  was  on  the  Bench  a  yoxmg  man 
applied  to  him  for  admission  to  the  Bar  who  afterwards 
became  President  of  the  United  States:  Woodrow  Wil- 
son.   Judge  Hillyer  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Monroe, 
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in  partnership  with  his  father.  At  present  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

The  illustrious  Walter  T.  Colquitt  practiced  law  at 
one  time  in  Monroe.  Here  too  was;  bom  his  no  less  dis' 
tinguished  son  who  was  destined  to  occupy  his  exalted 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  become  the  "Hero 
of  Olustee" — Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt. 

Colonel  John  T.  Grant  at  one  time  owned  an  extensive 
plantation  in  Walton  called  Fair  Oaks. 

Monroe  has  been  the  home  since  earliest  childhood  of 
one  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished  Chief -Executives : 
Ex-Governor  Henry  D.  McDaniel.  On  the  battle-field,  in 
the  State  Legislature,  in  the  Governor's  chair,  on  the 
State  Capitol  Commission,  and  in  various  other  capaci- 
ties, he  has  served  the  commonwealth  with  conspicuotis 
fidelity  and  great  usefulness.  He  has  been  for  years 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 


Created  by  Leglriatlve  Acl.  December  IB.  1824,  trom  Irwlo  County. 
Named  tor  Nicholas  Ware,  a  aistlngnlabed  lawyer  «t  Avgiuta.  who  wore 
the  tog:a  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Waycroee,  the  county-seat,  named 
to  oommemorate  a  point  where  trails  Intersected  In  the  pioneer  days,  and 
where  stetf  highways  a/terwards  crossed. 

Nicholas  Ware  was  a  native  of  Caroline  County,  Va., 
where  he  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  exact  date  of  hie  birth  is  in  dispute.  Coming 
to  Georgia  with  his  parents  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  he 
was  placed  in  the  academy  of  Dr.  Springer,  at  Washing- 
ton, where  he  received  an  excellent  training  in  the  English 
branches.  Later  he  studied  law  in  Augusta,  completing 
his  preparations  for  the  bar  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  Such 
were  his  talents  that  success  was  neither  slow  nor  tmcer- 
tain.  He  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice,  went  to  the 
Legislature,  where  he  served  in  both  branches,  and,  in 
1819,  became  mayor  of  Augusta,  succeeding  Hon.  Free- 
man Walker,  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired 
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term  of  John  Forsyth  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  b 
qnite  a  novel  co-iueidence  that  when  Major  Freeman  Wal- 
ker resigned  the  toga.  Mr.  Ware  should  have  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  the  nation's  highest  legislative  fomin. 
His  sudden  and  serions  illness  in  WasMngton,  soon  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  caused  his  wife  to  accompany 
him  to  New  York  for  medical  treatment.  Here  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  powers,  on  September  24, 
1824,  during  the  visit  of  the  great  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Ware  on  the  walls 
of  the  council  chamber  in  Augusta,  and  another  in  the 
home  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Harrison,  of 
Columbas.  The  Senator's  beautiful  Augusta  home  is  to- 
day owned  by  the  Sibleys.  His  mortal  remains:  lie  buried 
under  the  annex  to  Grace  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Esteemed  no  less  for  his  sturdy  traits  of  character  than 
for  his  eminent  attainments  in  public  life,  Mr.  Ware  was 
a  man  whose  conduct  was  always  governed  by  the  strict- 
est code  of  personal  honor.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  of 
education  and  late  in  life  established  his  residence  at 
Athens,  in  order  to  give  his  children  the  best  collegiate 
advantages. 


Old  Tebeauvflle.  Says  a  local  historian:  "One  can  hardly 
call  Tebeanville  a  dead  town,  for  the 
lights  have  never  gone  out  in  the  village,  although  her 
people  have  moved  a  mile  further,  taking  the  railroad 
station  with  them.  On  the  deserted  site  an  up-to-date 
railroad  shop — which  probably  cost  more  than  it  would 
have  taken  to  buy  the  whole  county  of  Ware  in  pioneer 
days — keeps  this  old  town  from  being  silent,  while  the 
imperialistic  railroad  tracks  now  cover  the  level  plain  of 
wiregrass.  Tebeanville,  though  not  a  town  of  much  size, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  nevertheless  furnished 
several  recruits  to  Colquitt's  Brigade,  among  which  num- 
ber was  the  gallant  Major  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  He  par- 
ticipated in  several  Virginia  campaigns  and  was  in  th,e 
thick  of  the  fight  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.   Louis 
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Beauregard  Pendleton,  a  writer  of  distinction  and  a  son 
of  Major  Pendleton,  was  bom  at  Tebeauville.  BVom  the 
pen  of  this  gifted  author  have  come  a  number  of  popular 
books  for  young  people  including:  "Bewitched",  "In  the 
Wiregrass",  "Carita",  "Blind  Tom  and  the  Runaways", 
' '  In  the  Okefinokee  ",  "  The  Sons  of  Ham  ",  "  In  the  Camp 
of  the  Creeks",  and  many  others,  into  which  he  has  woven 
the  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  home  in  South  Georgia.  He 
has  also  written  an  excellent  biography  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens.  Hon.  Charles  R.  Pendleton,  of  Macon,  per- 
haps the  strongest  individual  force  in  Georgia  journalism, 
is  another  son  of  this  distinguished  pioneer.  Colonel 
Pendleton  spent  five  years  of  his  early  life  at  Tebeauville ; 
and  from  him  the  following  facts  have  been  obtained. 


"Philip  C.  Pendleton  settled  in  that  portion  of  Way- 
cross  known  as  "Old  Nine"  or  Tebeauville,  in  1857.  At 
that  time  a  Savannah  company  headed  by  James  Screven, 
father  of  the  late  John  Screven,  was  building  a  railroad 
.from  Savannah  to  Thomasville.  The  western  terminus 
was  then  at  a  point  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Blaekshear.  The  old  stage  road  between  Thomasville 
and  Brunswick  passed  here,  with  a  fork  running  to  Burnt 
Fort,  on  the  Satilla  River.  There  was  a  post-office  at 
this  place  called  "Yankee  Town."  It  was  so  designated 
because  northern  people  operated  the  stage  coaches  and 
they  owned  at  this  place  a  relay  stable;  but  it  passed 
away  with  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  and  Screven  named 
the  station  'Pendleton'.  The  man  thus  honored  took  the 
first  train  to  Savannah  and  caused  the  name  to  be  changed 
to  Tebeauville,  after  his  father-in-law.  Captain  F.  E. 
Tebeau,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  Savannah  families. 
Perhaps  a  year  or  so  later  a  civil  engineer  came  along 
surveying  the  route  for  the  old  Brunswick  and  Albany 
road.  When  he  arrived  at  Tebeauville  he  made  a  side 
proposition  to  Mr.  Pendleton  to  run  the  prospective  city 
off  in  lots  and  to  give  him  each  alternate  lot.   Mr.  Pendle- 
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ton  did  aot  think  that  the  man  waa  authorized  Qins  to 
approach  him,  and  suggested  that  he  tell  the  president  of 
the  road  to  see  him  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Miffed  at 
this  rebuke,  the  engineer  went  back  three  or  four  miles, 
pulling  up  the  stakes  as  he  went,  and  made  a  curve  to 
miss  Mr.  Pendleton  'a  land.  If  one  will  stand  at  the  crosB- 
iog  near  Tebeau  Creek,  in  the  heart  of  Waycross,  and 
look  towards  Brunswick,  he  can  see  the  curve  in  the  road, 
caused  by  this  effort  of  the  engineer  to  make  something 
on  the  aide.  Thus  Waycross  was  bom  and  Tebeauville 
died.  Mr.  Pendleton  moved  to  Lowndes  County  in  1864. 
Tebeauville  was  called  "Number  Nine",  becauae  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  railroad  company  in  those  days  to  num- 
ber the  stations." 


Major  Pendleton,  the  founder  of  Tebeauville,  was  a 
man  of  literary  attainments.  He  established  in  Macon, 
in  1840,  the  Southern  Lady's  Book,  a  periodical  of  wide 
note  in  ante-bellum  days,  and  was  editorially  connected 
with  various  other  publications,  at  different  times.  It  1b 
one  of  the  local  traditions,  to  which  the  old  residents  point 
with  great  pride,  that,  when  in  command  of  the  coast 
defenses,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  stopped  for  a  short  while  in  Tebeauville.  Many  of 
tlie  people  who  lived  here  then  remember  to  have  seen 
this  Man  of  the  Hour  who  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peo]ile  today.  Among  the  citizens  who  resided  here  then 
werQ  the  Tebeaus,  the  Reppards,  the  Remsharts,  the 
Parkers,  the  Groven  steins,  the  Millers,  the  Behlottes,  the 
Sweats,  the  Smiths,  and  the  Cottinghama.  A  mile  from 
Tebeauville  is  a  network  of  railroads  around  which  a  city 
grew  almost  in  a  night.  Her  lights  are  shining  over  miles 
of  territory,  beautiful  homes  are  dotted  here  and  there, 
progression  is  seen  on  every  side.  The  railway  suggested 
the  name  for  this  town :  Waycross,  the  Arcadia  of  South- 
ern Georgia.* 
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Waycross:  An  In  the  year  1870  Waycrose  was  only  a 
Outline  Sketch,  station  where  railway  lines  intersected. 
The  population  scarcely  numbered  fifty 
inhabitants.  There  was  a  warehouse  and  a  mill,  with  a 
few  scattered  cottages,  but  nothing  more.  The  building 
of  the  Short  Line  to  Jacksonville  and  the  renewal  of  busi- 
ness life  in  the  South,  caused  this  section  gradually  to 
develop.  Then  came  the  famous  anti-saloon  fight,  and  in 
1882  a  license  of  $20,000  was  established  by  legislation. 
There  was  no  cheek  put  upon  the  growth  of  the  town  by 
this  measure  of  reform.  In  1890,  the  population  regis- 
tered 3,364,  and  the  value  of  property  according  to  the 
tax  digest  increased  five-fold.  Two  years  later  the  license 
for  selling  intoxicants  was  raised  to  $30,000,  without 
dimininhing  the  rate  of  progress.  In  1900,  the  official 
census  gave  the  town  5,919  inhabitants,  and  in  1910  the 
pO[)ulation  reached  the  phenomenal  figures  of  14,485. 
Thus  Waycross  is  an  object  lesson  showing  that  cities 
can  wax  strong  without  the  adventitious  help  of  alcoholic 
stimulants. 

At  Waycross  centres  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  a  system  which  gives  the  town  five 
lines,  running  to  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Albany,  Savannah, 
and  Brunswick.  The  best  of  connections  are  also  made 
with  foreign  and  coast- wise  steamers,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  Gulf.  The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  is  adding  new  short  lines  to  put  Waycross 
in  direct  touch  with  the  coal  fields  of  Alabama;  while  the 
road  in  process  of  eonstruetion  to  St.  Mary's  will  add 
another  seaport.  The  town  has  a  complete  system  of 
artesian  water-works,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  few  localities  which  can  boast  a  better 
health  record.  It  also  possesses  an  up-to-date  electric 
plant,  besides  ice  factories,  planing  mills,  foundries,  and 
other  industrial  establishments." 
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The  Okefinokee     When  the  county  of  Ware  was  first 
Swamp.  created  in  1824,  it  embraced  the  entire 

area  of  the  famous  Okefinokee  Swamp 
— barring,  of  course,  the  portion  ■which  extends  into 
Florida.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
swamps  in  America,  having  no  rivals  on  the  entire  conti- 
nent except  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia  and  the  Ever- 
glades in  Florida.  The  same  authority  adds:  "This 
swamp  has  been  explored  but  partially  and  has  been 
found  to  be  a  vast  marsh,  with  occasional  lakes  and 
islands.  There  is  in  it  some  good  timber  of  various:  kinds. 
The  swamp  was  purchased  from  the  State  a  few  years 
since  by  a  land  company  and  an  effort  was  made  to  drain 
it  by  means  of  a  large  canal.  The  promoters  hoped  also 
to  provide  a  means  for  floating  the  timber  found  in  it  to 
the  Satilla  Biver,  and  thus  not  only  recover  much  land 
for  cultivation  hut  secure  timber  for  the  mills.  The 
effort,  however,  was  not  a  successful  one.  The  great 
swamp  was  a  hiding-place  for  deserters  during  the  war. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  noted  for  its  fish  and  for  its 
vast  number  of  wild  bee-trees,  furnishing  large  stores  of 
honey  and  beeswax."  Louis  B.  Pendleton,  a  native  of 
Ware,  has  written  an  excellent  story  for  boys,  in  which 
the  scenes  are  laid  in.  the  Okefinokee  Swamp. 

Dr.  White  derives  the  name  from  two  Indian  words, 
*'ooka"  and  "finocau";  the  former  of  which  means 
"water"  and  the  latter  "quivering."  The  word  "ooka" 
he  thinks  to  be  of  Choctaw  origin.  Originally,  the  great 
swamp  was  called  "E-oun-fi-no-cau",  a  compound,  the 
meaning  of  which  was ' '  quivering  earth. ' '  But  the  Creeks 
preferred  the  former  expression.  Says  he:*  "It  is  30 
miles  long  by  17  broad.  Several  rivers  have  headwaters 
in  this  swamp.  In  it  are  several  islands,  one  of  which 
the  Creeks  represented  to  be  among  the  most  blissful 
spots  in  the  world."  From  still  another  source  we  get 
this  information :  "  It  was  upon  the  islands  of  this  swamp 
that  the  Indians  fortified  themselves  during  the  Seminole 
War.    It  was  a  mystery  to  the  army  how  they  were  able 
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to  exist  under  circumstances  of  the  most  adverse  char- 
acter, until  one  day  an  entrance  to  the  "cow  house",  an 
elevated  fertile  island,  was  discovered  by  the  scouts  of 
General  Floyd's  army.  Through  this  opening  they  had 
driven  a  number  of  the  small  black  cattle,  which  was 
fonnd  to  be  so  numerous  in  South  Georgia,  when  first 
settled  by  the  whites.  It  is  said  that  the  word  "craelter" 
originated  from  the  use  of  the  long  whips  used  by  the 
early  settlers  in  driving  these  herds.  The  popping  of  the 
whips  on  every  side  to  keep  the  drove  from  scattering, 
gave  the  term  to  the  whip  and  afterwards  to  the  driver. 
Consequently  we  have  the  word  "Cracker",  so  commonly 
applied  to  the  rural  population  of  the  south. 


First  Settlers.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  Ware  may  be 
included:  William  Smith,  A.  Jernagin, 
William  Dryden,  James  Fullwood,  John  Williams,  James 
Sweat,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Allman,  Joseph  Dyall.J*. 
Bryan,  W.  M.  King,  Thomas  Newborn,  L.  Walker,  James 
J  ones,"  M.  J.  Miller,  Thomas  Hilliard,  M.  Addieorn. 


Created  by  JJeslBlatlve  Act,  December  19,  1793,  front  ^btIb  of  three 
cflunllea:  Hlchmond,  Columbia,  and  Wilkes.  Named  for  General  Joseph 
Warren,  an  llliwtriouB  patriot  of  tbe  Revolution,  who  (ell  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Warrenton,  the  county-seat,  also  named  (or 
General  Warren.  Columbia  originally  embraced  portions  of  four  other 
countlee:    Taliaferro,  Qlascock,  Jefterson,  and  HcDuffle. 

"The  Battle  of  the     Warrenton  was  for  many  years  the 
KegB."  home  of  a  most  eccentric  but  accom- 

plished old  gentleman,  Dr.  Bush.  Con- 
cerning this  unique  character  there  is  a  wealth  of  tradi-* 
tional  lore,  from  which  a  volume  might  be  written.  His 
baptismal  name  was  David  Bushnell.  He  possessed  a 
rare  fund  of  knowledge,  both  dassical  and  scientific;  and 
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when  a  young  man  taught  school  in  Columbia  and  Wilkes 
Counties.  Before  coming  to  Georgia  from  the  North,  he 
had  been  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution  and  had  contrived 
a  submarine  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
British  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Delaware  River,  below 
Philadelphia.  Owing  to  some  cause  unknown,  the  enter- 
prise against  the  fleet  was  nnsucceBsfol,  but  the  explosion 
of  two  or  three  hundred  kegs  of  powder  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  brought  to  view  so  many  strange 
and  frightful  portents  in  the  way  of  fire-works  that  the 
British  Admiral  took  alarm  at  the  display  of  pyrotechnics 
and  with  his:  fleet  left  the  Delaware  in  the  utmost  haste 
and  confusion.  The  ridiculous  plight  of  the  Admiral, 
panic-stricken  and  helpless,  stirred  the  mirthful  muse  of 
Francis  Hopkins,  of  Philadelphia,  who  described  the 
scene  in  his  famous  ballad  entitled:  "The  Battle  of 
the  Kegs". 

After  the  Revolution,  Capt.  Bushnell  travelled  in 
Eturope;  and  on  his  return  engaged  disastrously  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  Then  he  came  to  Georgia,  where  his 
friend,  Abraham  Baldwin,  extended  him  every  courteous 
consideration,  within  his  power,  and  he  began  to  teach 
school  in  this  State.  For  several  years,  he  applied  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  task  of  teaching  the  young  ideas  of 
Georgia  how  to  shoot.  Next  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  for  the  practice  of  which  he  located  at  War- 
renton,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  leaving  quite  a 
fortune.  His  executors  were  Peter  Crawford  and  George 
Hargroves.  Until  his  death  there  were  few  people  in 
Georgia  who  suspected  that  the  real  name  of  this  singular 
individual  was  Bushnell.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
will,  his  executors  were  required  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
town  of  Seabrook,  in  Connecticut,  for  relatives  of  his 
blood,  and  if  none  were  found  who  were  rightfully  enti- 
tled to  the  property,  it  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Trustees  of  Franklin  College  at  Athens.  But  legatees 
.  were  found  in  Connecticut. 
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Warren  in  the  Qnite  a  nnmber  of  veterans  settled  in 
Rev<dution.  Warren  at  the  dose  of  the  War  for  Inde- 

pendence, some  coming  before  the  county 
was  organized. 

John  Torrence  died  in  Warren,  July  4,  1827,  aged  78 
years.  The  old  patriot  fell  within  sight  of  Ms  place  of 
residence  on  his  return  from  the  celebration  of  Independ- 
ence Day  at  Warrenton.  He  is  said  to  have  participated 
with  more  than  usual  interest  and  feelii^  in  the  exercises, 
as  if  he  were  conscious  it  would  be  the  last  national  jubilee 
he  should  ever  witness.  Says  White:  "His  countenance 
wore  a  peculiar  cast  of  serene  and  heartfelt  joy  during 
the  day,  and  his  old  acquaintances  received  many  a  cor- 
dial embrace." 

Henry  Bonner,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
died  in  Warren,  on  January  1,  1822,  aged  98  years. 

John  Shivers,  another  veteran,  died  in  Warren,  on 
November  12,  1826,  aged  77  years. 

James  Draper  died  in  this  county  at  the  age  of  S3. 
He  enlisted  in  the  War  for  Independence  when  only  a 
youth  and  gave  three  years  of  his  life  to  the  heroic  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  James  Eueker,  an  early  settler,  and 
William  Davidson,  a  native  of  Virginia,  whose  son  Oliver 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Indians  wars,  were  also  Revolu- 
tionary patriots. 


From  an  old  document,  dated  December  13, 1793,  con- 
taining the  names  of  certain  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Militia  regiment,  a  supplementary  list  of  early  settlers 
may  be  obtained.  The  names  are  as  follows:  Samuel 
Alexander,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  John  Lawson  and  Solo- 
mon Slatter,  Majors;  and  David  Neal,  Absalom  Cobhs, 
James  Wilson,  Chapman  Abercrombie,  Jesse  Bunkley, 
Nicholas  Jones,  William  Smith,  William  Hill  and  Abner 
FHuellyn,  Captains.-  William  Landrum  and  Gibson  Four- 
noy  were  Lieutenants. 
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Original  Settlers.  The  first  comers  into  Warren,  accord- 
ing to  White,  were:  Daniel  Atkins, 
Solomon  Newsome,  David  Neal,  William  Johnston,  Job 
Himter,  Cnllen  Braddy,  Robert  Abercrombie,  Henry 
Peoples,  William  Hill,  A.  Denton,  William  Cason,  S. 
Burnley,  B.  Upton,  E.  Ferryman,  E.  Connor,  A.  Brinkley, 
William  Jenkins,  A.  Jones,  M.  English,  C.  Low,  Sr.,  D.  A. 
Simpson,  Thomas  Maddux,  E.  Ivy,  John  Bnrkhalter,  E. 
Wilson,  T.  Persons,  T.  Lockitt,  Samuel  Bell,  Jonas  Shiv- 
ers, Peter  Newaome  and  John  Newsome. 


To  the  above  list  of  early  settlers  may  be  added: 
EUsha  Hurt,  who  settled  In  Warren,  in  1790,  and  wliose 
descendants  are  numerous  throughout  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama; Benjamin  Harris,  Samuel  Beall,  John  WUliams, 
Richard  Dozier,  Bamaby  Shivers,  Jonathan  Baker,  Wil- 
liam Denmark,  aged  102;  J.  W.  Jackson,  a  centennarian; 
C.  Sturdevant,  John  Wilson,  and  Capt.  Hill. 

Robert  Augustus  Beall,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Maryland,  was 
also  an  early  settler.  His  son  of  the  same  name  became 
a  distinguished  lawyer.  Another  son,  Josias  B.,  perished 
at  Goliad — one  of  Fannin's  heroic  band.  There  were 
several  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Robert  M.  Gunby 
and  one  William  H.  Young,  both  of  Columbus. 


Warren's  Noted     Some  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious  sons 
Residents.  were  natives  of  the  historic  old  county 

of  Warren.  Here  were  bom  the  two 
noted  Lamar  brothers — Mirabeau  B.,  poet  and  soldier, 
who  won  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto  and  became  the 
second  President  of  the  republic  of  Texas;  and  Luciat^ 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  a  great  jurist,  whose  son  bearing  the  same 
name  became  a  United  States  Senator,  a  member  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  Cabinet,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Here  too  while  his  mother 
was  on  a  visit  to  her  parents  in  this  county  wa.^;  bom  one 
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of  the  great  intellectaal  giants  of  his  time,  the  impas- 
sioned orator  and  forerunner  of  secession — William 
Lowndes  Yancey,  of  Alabiima.  The  list  of  distinguished 
men  includes  also :  Judge  Mark  H.  Blanford,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  a  former  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Georgia. 


WASHINGTON 

Created  by  Legislative  Act,  February  SB.  17B4.  Named  Itn-  the  lUus- 
triouB  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  armies  and  the  flret  President 
o(  the  United  Statee.  The  Indiana.  In  the  Btrucgle  lor  Independence,  sided 
with  the  British;  (or  which,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  there  followed  a 
forfeiture  of  lands.  The  Cberokeea  ceded  a  strip,  tn  the  upper  part  of  the 
State,  from  which  the  county  of  Franlclln  waa  formed;  while  the  Creeks 
relinquished  a  tract.  In  the  lower  port  of  the  State,  out  of  which  the  county 
of  Washington  was  erected.  But  the  Creeks,  under  the  crafty  leadership 
of  Alexander  HoQIIIIVary.  a  Scotch  halt-breed,  repudiated  the  compact: 
and  out  of  this  wrangle  between  the  whites  and  the  red-sklna  grew  the 
Oconee  War.  The  depredatltms  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the  pioneer 
settlements  In  Waahlnffton  precipitated  a  Reign  of  Terror  In  this  section 
which  lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  there  was  more  than  one  brutal 
and  savage  massacre  of  the  InhabltautB.  From  each  of  the  two  counties 
organized  In  1784,  numerous  smaller  ones  were  afterwards  rormed.  Sanders- 
vllle,  the  county-Beat  of  Washington,  was  named  for  a  distinguished  fieorgla 
family  which  was  here  settled  in  the  pioneer  days,  Washington  embraced 
originally  Greene,  Hancocli,  Johnson,  and  Montgomery,  and  In  part  Ogle- 
thorpe and  I«urena. 

Diary  of  Washing- 
ton's Virit  Volume  IT. 


Sandersville.  Sandersville,  the  county-seat  of  Washing- 
ton, is  situated  on  a  ridge  between  the 
Oconee  and  the  Ogeechee  Rivers,  540  feet  above  tide 
water.  It  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway,  three 
miles  north  of  Tennille,  where  the  Southern  connects 
with  the  Central  of  Georgia,  This  aristocratic  old  com- 
munity whose  local  annals  reach  back  almost  to  time  of 
the  Revolution  was  not  friendly  to  railways  in  the  early 
days.  It  was  a  seat  of  culture  rather  than  a  center  of 
commerce  dnring  the  ante-bellum  period.    Most  of  the 
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residents  of  the  town  were  wealthy  planters  who  culti- 
vated extensive  domains  in  the  outlying  district  and  who 
boilt  elegant  homes  in  Sandersville,  for  the  purpose  of 
snrronoding  themselves  with  the  best  social  and  educa- 
tional advantages.  In  view  of  the  conservatism  which 
usually  characterizes  a  seat  of  culture  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Sandersville  should  have  denied  a  right  of  way  to  the 
Central  of'Oeorgia,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  iron 
horse  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sandersville  there  are  five  or  six  lime-sinks  or 
caves  in  which  fossil  teeth,  ribs  and  shells  have  been 
found  in  large  quantities. 


In  the  center  of  the  old  cemetery  at  Sandersville 
stands  a  handsome  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead. 
The  funds  for  erecting  this  monument  were  raised  by  the 
Ladies'  Memorial  Association  of  which  Mrs.  B.  D.  Evans, 
Sr.,  was  president.  It  was  unveiled  in  1900  with  an  elo- 
quent address  by  Hon.  Robert  L.  Berner,  of  Forsyth. 


Union  Hill :  The  Union  Hill,  near  Sandersville,  was 
Home  of  Governor  the  old  plantation  home  of  Governor 
Jared  Irwin.  Jared  Irwin,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolu- 

tion and  one  of  Georgia's  early  Chief- 
Executives.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  office  when  the 
famous  Yazoo  Act  was  rescinded  and  took  part  in  the  dra- 
matic scene  in  front  of  the  Slate  House  door  when  the 
papers  were  burned  with  fire  from  heaven.  The  old  Gov- 
ernor lies  buried  in  Ohoopee  church  yard,  on  what  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  Irwin  estate.  Though  descended  from 
Presbyterian  ancestors,  Gov.  Irwin  was  a  Congregation- 
alist  He  donated  a  clmrch,  with  several  acres  of  land 
appurtenant,  to  he  used  l>y  the  various  denominations  of 
the  town,  irrespective  of  creed,  until  strong  enough  to 
form  independent  bodies;  and  in  honor  of  the  d(mor  it 
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wan  called  Union  ehnrch,  taking  the  name  of  the  planta- 
tion. Today  this  church  is  the  property  of  the  Baptists. 
It  is  in  the  little  burial  ground  adjacent  that  the  fonner 
chief -magistrate  of  Georgia  sleeps.  On  the  coui-t-house 
square  in  Sandersville  stands  a  monument  to  -Tared  Irwin. 
When  General  Sherman  entered  the  town  in  1864  one 
of  Wheeler's  men  fired  a  shot  at  the  invader,  the  marks 
of  which  were  unfortunately  left  ujwn  the  monument ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  well  preserved.  The  inscription  on  the 
marble  shaft  contains  a  full  summary  of  his  life.  It  be- 
gins thus : 


Erected  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  memory  of 
Governor  -Tared  Irwin.  .  He  died  at  hit  residence, 
Tnion  Hill,  WaabingtoD  County,  on  the  flrat  day  of 
March,  JSJ8,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age.     Etc. 


Tenntlle.  Tennille,  one  of  the  most  progressive  towns  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  is  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia  and  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Wrightsville  and  Tfennille  Railroad,  a  short  but  important 
line  connecting  two  wide-awake  centers  of  trade.  The 
town  was  named  for  Colonel  Robert  Tennille,  a  veteran 
of  the  Indian  Wars,  who  left  one  of  his  arms  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  station  at  this  point  was  first  designated 
"Number  13"  an  unlucky  omen  which  tlie  residents  of 
the  locality  were  only  too  anxious  to  remove.  The 
majority  sentiment  of  the  town  favored  calling  it  Frank- 
lin in  honor  of  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Franklin,  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  citizens. 
But  since  a  county-seat  already  bore  this  name  it  vflas  not 
allowed  by  the  postal  authorities  for  which  reason  Ten- 
nille was  eventually  selected  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
Cteorgian  who  lived  near  Sandersville. 


Federal  Town  was  the  name  given  to  a  little  tobacco 
Tillage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oconee  river.    It  once 
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promiged  to  become  an  important  town.  Bnt  with  the 
rise  of  cotton  it  began  to  decline;  and  today  not  even  a 
trace  of  the  old  town  survives. 


Revolutionary  Many — perhaps  most — of  the  original 
Soldiers.  settlers  of  Washington  were  veterans  of 

the  Revolution;  but  they  sleep  in  un- 
marked graves  and  there  are  few  records  extant  by  which 
to  identify  them.  Nicholas  Murian  died  in  this  county, 
aged  sixty-seven.  Says  White:  "He  entered  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  Army  as  a  private  soldier  and  left  it  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  of  Dragoons,  after  a  hard  service  of  five 
years.  During  this  period  he  shared  in  many  of  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  war,  and  was  always  active  and  efficient 
upon  the  field  of  battle." 

John  Jourdan  was  another  veteran  of  the  War  for 
Independence  who  resided  in  Washington.  He  died  in 
this  county  at  an  advanced  age. 

William  Hardwick,  a  zesi  lous  Whig,  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  disinheritance  for  espou.sing  the  patriotic 
cause,  was  an  early  settler  of  Washington.  He  endured 
the  vicissitudes  of  army  life  for  seven  years.  The  Hard- 
wick family  of  Georgia  is  of  noble  English  origin;  and 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State  was  given  the  name 
of  Hardwick,  in  honor  of  an  earl  who  was  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Oglethorpe. 

Colonel  Francis  Pugh,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
on  April  7,  1793,  was  supposed  to  have  'been  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier;  Mid  Colonel  John  Rutherford,  who  set- 
tled in  Washington,  in  1790,  coming  to  Georgia  from 
South  Carolina,  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  first  war  for 
independence.  He  accumulated  a  large  property,  studied 
law,  and  became  a  leader  in  politics.  It  was  under  the 
patronage  of  Colonel  Rutherford  that  the  first  Latin  and 
Greek  school  was  opened  in  this  section  with  John  Hamil- 
ton Posey  as  teacher. 
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Original  Settlers.  The  original  settlers  of  Washington, 
according  to  White,  were:  Alexander 
Irwin,  John  Rutherford,  William  Johnson,  Elisha  Wil- 
liams, Jared  Irwin,  Jacob  Dennard,  Jolin  Robertson, 
Joseph  Beddingfield,  Philemon  Franklin,  Aaron  Sinque- 
field,  Joseph  Avent,  John  Sheppard,  James  Thomas,  John 
Daniel,  William  Irwin,  Joshua  Williams,  Sanmel  Sinque- 
field,  Benjamin  Tennille,  John  Martin,  John  Bumey, 
Hugh  Lawson,  John  Shellman,  William  Sapp,  Miles  Mur- 
phy, John  Jones,  John  H.  Montgomery,  John  Stokes,  Mr. 
Saunders,  John  Irwin,  James  Thomas,  George  Galphin, 
John  Dennis,  John  Nutt,  D.  Wood,  George  Fluker,  Wil- 
liam Warthen,  Jacob  Kelly,  and  William  May. 


iSome  additional  names  gathered  from  other  sources 
are :  Brewery  Gilbert,  William  Gilbert,  Cornelius  Jordan, 
Dixon  Smith,  Joseph  Fish  and  B.  P.  Bai^e,  Sr. 


On  May  22,  1787,  Hon.  Henry  Osborne  presiding,  the 
first  session  of  the  Superior  Coart  was  held  at  Sanders- 
ville.  The  following  pioneer  citizens  constituted  the  first 
Grand  Jury  of  Washington :  Alexander  Irwin,  foreman ; 
Elisha  Williams,  William  Johnson,  Philemon  Franklin, 
John  Robertson,  Sr.,  John  Burney,  John  Martin,  James 
Thomas,  Benjamin  Tennille,  Joshua  Williams,  Samuel 
Sinqnefieid,  Joseph  Avent,  William  Irwin,  William 
Shields,  John  Sheppard,  John  Rutherford,  Jacob  Den- 
nard, Joseph  Beddingfield,  Aaron  Sinqnefieid,  John 
Daniel,  Sr. 


Washington's  Governor  Irwin  was  not  the  only  distin- 
Distinguished  goished  resident  of  Washington.  Geor- 
Residents.  gia's    first    Supreme    Court     Reporter, 

James  M.  Kelly,  was  bom  here.    Captain 
Evan  P.  Howell,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
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atitution,  was  living  in  Sandersville  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  He  enlietecl  aa  an  orderly  sergeant  bnt  after- 
wards commanded  a  famona  battery.  Judge  Jatuee  S. 
Hook,  a  well  known  jurist,  at  one  time  State  School  Com- 
missioner, resided  here  for  a  number  of  years.  Sanders- 
ville was  also  foimerly  the  home  of  Judge  James  K. 
Hines,  a  progressive  Democrat,  at  one  time  the  candi- 
date of  the  People's  party  for  Oovemor;  and  also  of 
Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans,  a  distinguiahed  member  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  Colonel  Isaac  W. 
Avery  who  wrote  a  "History  of  Georgia,  1850-1881" 
covering  the  most  turbulent  period  of  State  polities  lived 
at  one  time  iu  Sandersville.  Here  reeddes  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Hardwick  who,  for  several  years  past,  has  aibly  served 
the  State  in  the  Natioual  House  of  Bepresentatives  and 
who,  though  still  a  young  man,  has  been  mentioned  for 
the  Governor's  chair.  The  J.  D.  Franklin  Chapter,  U. 
D.  C,  of  TennUle,  was  named  for  a  gallant  Confederate 
soldier  and  a  substantial  man  of  affairs,  who  still  resides 
here:  Capt  J.  D.  Franklin.  At  the  battle  of  Olustee  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  Capt.  Franklin  was  severely  wound- 
ed. The  handsome  U.  D.  C.  Club  Hall,  at  Tennille,  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  was  a  gift  to  the  ITiapter 
from  Capt  Franklin.  United  States  Senator  B.  M.  John- 
son, of  Texas,  the  recently  appointed  successor  of  Joseph 
W.  Bailey,  to  fill  the  latter 's  unexpired  term  was  bom  in 
Sandersville.  His  parents  removed  to  Bainbridge  when 
the  future  Senator  was  still  a  lad,  and  after  the  war,  in 
which  Col.  Johnson  bore  a  gallant  part,  he  drifted  to 
Texas  to  become  the  editor  of  the  Houston  Post  and  a 
power  in  State  polities. 


Created  by  Legislative  Act,  Hay  11,  IBOS.  Nuned  for  IfaJor-OeMra) 
Anthony  Wayne,  a  noted  soldl«r  of  the  Revolution,  who  aided  In  expelling  tb« 
British  from  Georgia  soli.  The  lands  acquired  n-bm  the  Creek  Indians,  In 
1803.  were  divided  Into  three  largn  counties:  Baldwin,  Wilkinson,  and  Wayne, 
from  which  several  others  In.  the  course  of  time  were  formed.  Jesap,  Ibe 
county-Boat  of  Wayne,  named  tor  OeneraJ  Jeaup,  «  dlatlncuished  otilcer  of 


tba  United  StatM  araur,  wbo  r«tider«d  the  Btate  an  Iraportant  ao^ce  during 
the  Creek  Indian  troubles  of  183S,  at  wlilch  time  he  conducted  military 
operstlone  along  the  eiposed  border,  under  Oeneral  Winlield  Scott  The 
county-seat  of  Wayne  originally  was  WayneBVllle.  When  the  county  was 
flrst  organized  In  180S.  It  Included  portions  of  several  other  counties,  vli., 
Charlton,  Glynn,  and  Camdra. 


General  Anthony  Wayne,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gtiished  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in  Geor- 
gia; and,  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  services,  the  Legis- 
lature voted  him  a  handsome  estate,  near  Savannah, 
upon  which  he  established  hie  residence.  General  Wayne 
was  born  at  Eastown,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  January 
1,  1745.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  organized 
a  regiment  of  volunteers,  but  he  was  soon  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  For  his  gallant  behavior 
at  Stony  Point,  where  he  led  the  attack.  Congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  also  partici- 
pated in  numerous  other  engagements;  and,  subsequent 
to  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  he  was  dispatched  to 
Gteorgia  with  seven  hundred  men  to  support  General 
Greene  in  the  closing  drama  of  hostilities.  In  1786,  Gen- 
eral Wayne  became  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  and  four  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  But  he  sat  in  this 
body  for  only  six  months.  General  James  Jadrson,  his 
competitor  for  the  place,  successfully  contested  the  elec- 
tion and  was  awarded  the  seat,  much  to  the  mortification 
of  General  Wayne.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  pat- 
riots was  deeply  to  he  deplored,  since  both  of  them  parti- 
<apated  in  the  recovery  of  Savannah.  On  account  of 
financial  embarrassment.  General  Wayne,  was  forced  to 
sell  his  Georgia  estate,  after  which  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
When  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  American  army,  a  position  which  he  achieved  by 
reason  of  his  pronounced  military  genius.  He  was  some- 
times called ' '  Mad  Anthony ' '  on  account  of  his  impetuous 
temper.    He  was  buried  at  his  old  home  place  in  the 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  monmneDt  to  his  memory 
was  erected  over  his  grave  by  his  old  comrades  in  arms. 


Original  Settler*.  Among  the  early  settlers  of  Wayne 
were ;  Braxton  Bennett,  a  soldier  of  the 
War  of  1812;  John  T.  Bennett,  WilUam  T.  Drawdy,  Wil- 
liam Hilton,  C.  C.  Hilton,  Dr.  W.  S.  Middleton,  James 
Chancey,  Dr.  Or.  W.  Drawdy,  Isham  Reddish,  John  D. 
Eumph,  Thomas  C.  Rumph,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Whaley. 


As  late  as  1850,  according  to  White,  there  was  neither 
a  school  house  nor  a  jail  in  the  county  of  Wayne.  The 
settlers  were  in  the  main  very  poor.  They  lived  at  long 
distances  apart,  raised  cattle  and  sheep  in  a  small  way, 
and  lived  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fishing  tackle  and  ^ot- 
gun.  Since  the  building  of  railway  lines  through  this 
section  conditions  have  greatly  improved.  Jesnp  is  to- 
day an  important  center  of  traffic. 


Crea.ted  by  LeglslatiTe  Act,  February  31,  ises.  from  Bandolph  Oountr, 
originally  Lee.  Named  (or  tbe  great  New  England  oniitor  «od  •UUamaa, 
Daniel  Webster,  wbose  broad  vlena  on  the  Issue  o(  alavery  won  him  wide 
IsTor  at  the  South.  It  waa  claimed  by  hia  iiolltlcal  enonlea  ftt  home  tbai 
he  waa  coquetting  with  the  Prealdentlal  nomination,  but  the  weU-kDown 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  was  Bufllcletit  in  Itaelf  to  repel  sucli  an  Imputa^ 
tlon.  The  original  name  given  to  the  county  waa  Rlnchafixniee,  ao  caDed 
from  a  creek  or  rivulet  or  this  name:  but  It  was  ohauged  to  Webatar  aooa 
after  the  county  naa  organized.  Preston,  the  county-seat,  named  for  tbe 
diHtlngulBhed   William   C.    Preeton,   or  South    CbtoIIiib. 

Original  Settlers.    See  Stewart  and  Smnter,  from  which 
counties  Webster  was  formed. 
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The  following  incomplete  li»t  of  pioneer  settlers  has 
been  gathered  from  various  sources:  Henry  Beatty, 
Robert  Beatty,  William  H.  Dismukes,  a  soldier  of  the 
Creek  Indian  Wars  and  a  grandson  of  Zadoc  Cook,  on 
his  mother's  side — twenty-four  years  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Dismukes,  J.  J.  Dixon,  B.  T. 
Dixon,  E.  Ivey,  William  Ivey,  James  M.  Saunders,  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Saunders,  H.  H.  Sims,  W.  J.  Sims,  W.  F.  Spann, 
James  R.  Stapleman,  and  James  P.  Walker. 


Created  by  ProclaniaUon  o(  the  Oovernor,  November  1 
actloD  ol  the  Chlet-ExecutlTe  was  authertsed  by  s 
meat  to  this  effect,  approved  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  at  a  popular 
electloo,  held  November  G.  1912,  at  which  time  eiectore  were  cbosen  tor 
Prealdent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  AJamo.  the  county-seat. 
named  for  the  famoua  Spanish  ml  sal  on,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  which 
witnessed  the  brutal  massacre  or  183S.  From  the  savage  decree  of  death 
visited  upon  prlaonera  of  war  by  the  inhuman  butcher,  Santa  Anna,  not  a 
man  escaped:  and  the  Inscription  on  the  monument  to  the  deckd  heroes  of 
this  crimson  holocaust  has  since  become  historic:  "Thermopylae  had  her 
Messenger  of  Death,  but  the  Alamo  had  none."  The  fate  of  the  men  under 
them  was  shared  by  the  bAve  otDcers:  Travis,  Bowie,  and  Crockett- 
Wheeler  County  was  organised  from  Montgomery. 

Joseph  Wheeler,  an  illustrious  soldier  of  two  wars 
aiid  a  statesman  of  high  rank,  was  bom  in  Augusta,  6a., 
September  10,  1836.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War;  and,  resigning  his  commission 
in  the  Uuited  States  Hrmy  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Alabama  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  One  year  later  he  was  put  in  command 
of  a  brigade  of  calvary.  In  another  year  he  commanded 
a  division;  and  in  1865  he  was  given  a  corps,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant^eneral.  As  a  commander  of  cavalry 
he  achieved  a  record  unsurpassed  on  either  side  of  the 
straggle;  and  when  the  war  closed  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  Gen.  Wheeler  was  three  times  wounded  in  battle, 
he  oommanded  in  over  200  engagements,  sixteen  horses 
were  shot  from  under  him,  and  thirty-six  members  of  his 
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staff  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance,  then  in  t-om- 
mand  of  a  regiment  only,  he  raptured  Gen.  Prentiss,  with 
2,000  men.  Id  the  Carolina^  alone  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
abled over  5,000  Federals,  with  only  a  minimnm  of  loss 
to  his  own  troops.  He  protected  the  rear  of  Bragg's 
army,  when  the  latter  made  his  retreat  from  Kentucky; 
and  at  Chickiunauga,  with  3,780  men,  he  made  a  raid  in 
the  rear  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  which  he  destroyed  1,200 
loaded  wagons,  killed  4,000  mules,  blew  up  300  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  and  captured  the  fortified  town  of  McMinn- 
ville,  with  600  prisoners.  Gen,  Bragg  accorded  him  the 
highest  meed  of  praise  for  his  vigorous  and  effective  Bap- 
port.  In  the  famous  Atlanta  campaign  he  brilliantly  re- 
enforced  Gen.  Johnston ;  and  while  inflicting  serious  dam- 
age in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  he  prevented  Gen. 
Sherman  from  committing  a  lot  of  pillage  on  his  march  to 
the  sea.  It  was  due  largely  to  Gen.  Wheeler  that  the  city 
of  Augusta,  his  birth-place,  escaped  the  fate  which  over- 
took Atlanta.  The  sphere  of  his  operations  covered  nine 
States.  Such  was  the  celerity  of  his  movements  and  the 
force  with  which  be  delivered  his  blows  that  Wheeler's 
cavalry  became  literally  a  besom  of  destruction  and  a 
synonym  of  terror  to  the  Federals.  His  capture  at  any 
time  after  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene  at  Shiloh 
would  have  filled  the  whole  of  Yankeedom  with  rejoicing. 
Subsequent  to  the  war  he  compiled  a  manual  of  arms 
entitled:  "Wheeler's  Tactics."  For  a  number  of  years  he 
ably  represented  the  State  of  Alabama  in  Congress;  and 
wlien  the  Spanish- American  War  began,  though  a  gray- 
haired  veteran  of  sixty-two,  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  United  States  Government,  He  was  commissioned  b 
Major-General  of  Volunteers  and  served  both  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines.  At  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  despite  an  order  from  Gen.  Shafter  to  fall  back 
he  pressed  forward  with  vicfcoriua  results.  It  is  said  &at 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he  forgot  himself  for  the 
moment  and  exclaimed : ' '  Oharge  them,  boys,  the  Yankees 
are  running."    Gen.  Wheeler  was  everywhere  acclaimed 
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with  enthusiastic  plaudits  and  was  the  means  of  welding 
the  sections  more  closely  together.  At  a  reunion  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  he  appeared  on  the  floor  in  his  Federal 
uniform,  but  the  ovation  which  he  received  was  none  the 
less  cordial.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  gallantry  with  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he  accepted.  Gen. 
"Wheeler  died  while  on  a  visit  to  a  sister,  in  the  city  of 
N-ew  York,  on  Jan.  25,  1906,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He 
is  buried  in  the  National  cemetery  at  Arlington,  on  the 
bants  of  the  Potomac  River,  where  his  grave  in  front  of 
Gen.  Lee's  old  home  is  marked  l>y  a  superb  monumental 
shaft,  one  of  the  handsomest  on  the  gronnds.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam J.  Harris,  the  present  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  of  Georgia  is  a  son-in-law  of 
Gen.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Harris  has  twice  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate;  and  his  brilliant  work  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  the  recent  campaign  of  1912,  has 
given  him  a  prestige  which  will  doubtless  eventuate  in 
higher  honors. 


On  January  1, 1913,  tlie  first  election  of  county  officers 
for  the  new  county  of  Wheeler  was  held  with  the  following 
results :  Judge  Wm.  B.  Kent,  Ordinary;  John  D.  Brown, 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court;  J.  F.  Wright,  Sheriff;  J.  A. 
Martin,  Tax  Collector ;  Daniel  Pope,  Treasurer;  E.  Miller, 
Surveyor;  J.  J.  Brantley,  Coroner  and  T.  F.  WiUiams,  J. 
R.  iSamner,  and  Thomas  Kent,  County  Commissioners. 
Hon,  Douglas  MoArthur  was  chosen  the  cnimty's  first 
representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 


Original  Settlers.    See  Montgomery  from  which   county 
Wheeler  was  formed. 


Referring  to  the  above  list,  it  waa  Judge  Wm.  B. 
Kent  who  drafted  and  introduced  the  bill  to  create  the 
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new  county  of  Wheeler.  He  was  then  a  representative 
in  the  State  Legislature  from  Montgomery  County.  Hon. 
Walter  S.  McArthur,  a  strong  factor  for  years  in  State 
legislation,  was  a  resident  of  what  is  now  Wheeler. 


Created  by  LeslBlBtlv«  Act,  December  22,  IS6T,  iTota  Lurapkin  and 
Habersham  Countlei.  Natn«d  tor  Colonel  John  While,  of  the  Ravolution. 
whose  Kallant  explolte  In  the  neighborhood  ol  Bavajinah,  won  tor  htm  ■ 
secure  niche  In  the  hall  o[  heroes.  Cleveland,  the  county-seat.  Orisin  of 
(he  name  unauthentlcaled,  but  doubtless  In  honor  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Cleavelnnd.  one  of  the  olfleere  In  command  at  the  battle  of  King's  HountBin. 
The  name  drat  given  to  the  county-seat  was  Uount  Yonata;  but  it  was  later 
changed  to  Cleveland. 

Relics  of  3  Forgotten 

Race.  Volume  IL 


The  Legend  of     As  preserved  by  White,  the  legend  of  Na- 
Nacoochee.  eoochee  diflfers  somewhat  from  the  tradi- 

tional account  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  but 
the  greater  weight  of  authority  belongs  to  the  latter,  who 
was  a  life-long  resident.  But  according  to  Mooney,  there 
is  no  ba.sis  in  fact  for  either  of  theae  legends.  He  says 
that  the  name  of  the  valley  interpreted  to  mean  "the 
evening  star"  is  not  a  word  of  Cherokee  origin,  and  that 
possibly  it  came  from  the  Creeks. 


Under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Bev,  John  K. 
Ooit,  a  consecrated  mimster  of  the  gospel,  the  Presby- 
terians of  Georgia  have  started  a  splendid  school  at 
Sautee  for  the  mountain  boys  and  girls.  It  is  called  Na- 
coohcee  Institute.  The  school  overlooks  the  far-famed 
valley,  in  which  the  great  Chattahoochee  River  is  cradled. 
The  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  Indian  traditions,  and 
in  the  back-ground  looms  the  imperial  brow  of  Mount 
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Tonah.  If  environment  plays  any  part  in  the  formation 
of  character,  there  is  here  afforded  an  unsurpassed  gym- 
nasium for  develoiHiig  Gib  youth  of  Georgia  in  the  finer 
things  of  the  spirit.  Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  work  for  the  mountain  children  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  phenomenal  success  of  a  much  older  school  near  Rome. 
(See  article  on  Mount  Berry:  How  the  Sunday  Lady  of 
'Possum  Trot  Won  the  Mountains). 


Where  Gold  was  It  was  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
First  Discovered  in  ootmty,  on  Duke's  Creek,  the  name 
North  Georgia.  by  which  the  Naeoochee  River  was 

formerly  known,  that  the  yellow 
metal  was  first  discovered  by  the  wtdtes,  in  1828;  and 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  rich  gold  fields  of  California, 
the  North  Georgia  mines  were  supposed  to  contain  the 
largest  deposits  of  the  precious  ore  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Prom  an  authoritative  work  on  the  sub- 
ject,' issued  by  a  former  State  geologist,  the  following 
brief  paragraph  is  quoted:  "The  earliest  discovery  of 
gold  in  this  county — and  probably  in  Georgia — was  in 
1828  by  a  negro  servant  of  Major  Logan,  of  Loudaville, 
Ga,  While  on  his  way  from  Rutherford,  N.  C,  where  gold 
mines  had  just  been  opened,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
similar  appearance  of  the  soil  along  Naeoochee  River, 
tested  it  in  a  broiler,  and  found  gold.  The  discovery  was 
made  in  a  branch  on  the  Lovelady  place.  At  this  time, 
the  Cherokee  Indians  had  left  Naeoochee  and  Loudsville 
valleys,  and  were  beyond  the  Cbestatee,  to  the  west.  The 
lands  left  by  them  in  this  region  had  been  surveyed  into 
lots  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each,  and  sold  to  the 
settlers.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Cherokees  did  not  knijw 
of  the  existence  of  gold  in  this  region,  up  to  the  time  of 
this  discovery,  although  fabulous  housewife  tales  of  such  ' 
discoveries  are  current." 


1  Depoalia  In  Oeorgta,  by  W.  9.  Yeales,  pp.  3234,  Atlanta,  ISH. 
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Original  Settlers.    See  Habersham,   from  which   connty 
White  was  formed. 


To  the  pioneer  list  may  be  added :  Major  Edward 
Williams,  George  W.  Williams,  Edwin  P.  Williams,  John 
Glen,  James  Glen,  Thomas  M.  Kimsey,  William  Kimsey, 
Calvin  H.  Kytle,  Elijah  StaiT,  Dr.  Joseph  Underwood, 
Abner  Dunagan,  and  W.  A.  Reaves. 


The  Bells,  the  Hendersons,  the  Jarrards,  the  Conrte- 
nays,  the  Eennimers,  and  other  families  were  early  set- 
tlers in  the  neighborhood  of  Cleveland.  Here,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  present  Georgia  delegation  in 
Congress,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bell,  spent  his  boyhood  days. 


Crealed  by  Leslsl>tlve  Act,  December  22,  1SST,  trom  paita  of  Ihr«e 
counllea:  Dooly.  Irwin,  and  Pulaski.  Named  lor  Hajor-Oeneral  Hark 
WUcol,  a  dlstlnBUlshed  officer  ol  the  State  militia  and  a  dominant  flsnre  In 
State  politics  during  pioneer  days  In  Middle  Georgia.  Abb«v1IlB,  tlie  countr- 
seat.  named  fur  the  famous  dlatrlcl  In  South  Cari^lna,  settled  by  FreDtA 
HuKuenots  and  Ions  the  home  of  the  great  Nulllfler,  JcAn  C.  Calboon. 
OrlKlnally.    Wilcox    Included    parts   or   two   other  counties:     Ben    Hill   and 

Major-General  Mark  Wilcox,  Legislator  and  soldier, 
was  bom  on  the  frontier  belt  of  Georgia,  in  what  after- 
wards became  the  coimty  of  Telfair,  in  1800.  His  father, 
John  Wilcox,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  to  pene- 
trate into  this  region  of  the  savage  wilderness.  The  elder 
Wilcox  being  a  man  of  means  gave  his  son  the  best  educa- 
tional equipment  which  the  times  afforded.  Consequently 
Mark  Wilcox  soon  became  a  leader  in  local  affairs.  He 
first  held  the  office  of  high  sheriff,  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  and  in  both 
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houses  served  with  distinction.  Partial  to  military  life, 
he  became  a  Major- Gteneral  in  the  State  militia,  and  by 
reason  of  his  prominence  as  an  officer,  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  Legislature,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs.  General  Wilcox  is  said  to 
have  heen  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance  and  to  have 
made  a  superb  fignre  on  horseback.  He  was  also  an  ideal 
Legislator,  advocating  economy  within  proper  limits,  but 
oprposed  to  the  parsimony  which  checks  development.  He 
did  not  approve  of  banks  loosely  establishing  branches 
at  remote  points  and  he  strongly  favored  the  repeal  of 
charters  when  they  failed  to  redeem  obligations  in  gold. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  a  Supreme  (^■ourt,  to 
urge  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  to  suggest  a  division  of 
the  State  into  Congressional  districts,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
method  of  electing  Congressmen  on  general  tickets.  He 
was  furthermore  a  pioneer  of  railway  development  in 
Georgia,  espousing  with  great  zeal  the  construction  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Eaili-oad,  which  he  lived  to  see 
completed.  Gfeneral  Wikox  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  General  John  Coffee.  His  death  occurred  in  1850, 
while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life;  and!  he  died  pos- 
sessed of  large  means. 


Original  Settlers.    See  T)ooly,  Irwin,  and  Pulaski,  from 
which  counties  Wilcox  was  formed. 
To  the  list  may  be  added :  Major  Adolphus  A.  F.  Reid 
and  Dr.  Duncan  P.  McCrimmon. 


WHITFIBT^n 

Created  by  LiegiElatlve  Act,  December  30,  18EI,  from  Murray  County. 
xlglnaUy  Cherokee,  Named  (or  the  grea-t  pulpit  ora-tor  of  the  Church  of 
En^and.  who  founded  the  lamouB  Bethesda  Orphan  House,  Bt  Savannah — 
Oeorg«  Whttefleld.  Dallon.  the  county-eeat,  was  originally  known  as  Cross 
Plains.  The  name  was  changed  to  Dalton  In  compliment  to  John  Dsjton. 
tt  civil  engineer,  who  came  to  this  plaoe  from  the  North  several  years 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  who,  realizing  the  poaslbllltles  of  the  site,  drew 
the  plans  tor  a  town  and  made  the  original  survey  of  the  land.*  The  correct 
spelling  of  the  county  name  Is  Wliitefleld,  but  the  nrat  "e"  was  dropped  to 
mate  the  spelling  conform  to  the  pronunciation. 


■Authority:    Judge  Joseph  Bogle,  Ordinary  ot  Whitfield 
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RecoUecttont  of  «      —      j»»«^  - 

Gtorgt  Whitefield.  Volume  II. 


Dalton:    The  Dalton,    the    cotmty-seat    of    Whit- 

Joseph  E.  Johnston     field,  is  not  only  a  progressive  trade 
Monument.  center     but    a    citadel    of    historic 

memories  connected  with,  the  iron 
days  of  the  siiKes.  Here  the  jrreat  modem  Frf[)iu8,  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  quartered  his  array  during  the  win- 
ter months  preceding  the  eventful  Atlanta  camjaign  of 
1864,  the  result  of  which  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Confederate  government.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  great  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  war  period  of  American  historj',  produced  the  eqaal 
of  this  superb  strategist ;  and  to  what  extent  his  removal, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  hastened  the  vortex  of 
disaster  in  which  the  Confederacy  was  at  last  engulfed, 
will  doubtless  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  be  an  un- 
solved problem.  His  reinstatement  by  Gen.  Lee  came  too 
late  to  reverse  (fee  tide  of  misfortune  which  was  hasten- 
ing the  Confederacy  toward  Greensboro  and  Appomat- 
tox; but  is  served  to  call  popular  attention  in  a  most  im- 
pressive manner  to  one  of  tiie  great  tactical  blunders  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Much  of  the  prestige  which  Dalton  has  since  come  to 
enjoy  in  a  commercial  way  is  due  to  the  peculiar  advant- 
ages of  location  which  caused  Gen.  Johnston  to  make  this 
little  metropolis  of  tlie  mountains  a  base  of  operations. 
It  was  here  that  he  waited  for  Gen.  Sherman  to  offer  him 
battle,  but  the  wily  old  torch-bearer  was  too  shrewd  a 
player  at  the  game  of  war  to  assail  a  position  from  which 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  could  not  oust  his 
enemy  even  with  the  help  of  superior  numbers.  But  the 
pent-up  enthusiasm  of  the  Confederate  troops  for  an  en- 
gagement of  some  kind  needed  an  outlet ;  so  here  occurred 
the  famons  snow-battle,  traditions  of  which  abide  where 
ever  an  old  veteran  of  Johnston's  army  survives.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  »  whole  library  of  literature  has 
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be^  written  on  the  Atlanta  campaign,  it  is  not  a  little 
smgiilar  that  the  great  soldier  who  oat-maneuvered  Qen. 
Sherman  at  almost  every  turn  of  the  road  over  which  the 
two  anmes  martdied  should  have  gone  so  long  without  a 
monument,  even  in  his  own  native  State  of  Vii^inia. 

But  history  is  full  of  such  ingratitudes.  It  was  reserv- 
ed for  the  town  of  Dalton  to  erect  the  first  memorial  shaft 
in  the  South  to  Qen.  Johnston.  The  suggestion  oame 
from  the  late  Col.  Tomliuson  Fort,  of  Chattanooga,  who, 
in  a  Memorial  Day  address  delivered  here  a  number  of 
years  ago,  advocated  this  step  and  made  a  handsome  sub- 
scription to  the  fund.  To  the  patriotic  task  of  erecting 
this  monument,  the  members  of  the  Bryan  M.  Thomas 
Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C,  devoted  themselves  with  an  ardor 
whioh  knew  no  abatement.  On  October  24,  1912,  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  the  monument 
was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies.  It  was  a  gala 
day  in  the  calendar  for  Dalton.  Business  was  suspended, 
and  there  was  literally  no  turning  of  wheels  except  to 
swell  the  splendid  pageant.  The  following  account  of 
the  exercises  is  taken  from  one  of  the  newspaper  reports.' 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  flret  nxmument  eteetei  to  tk«  memorj  of  Gen.  Joseph  Eggleston 
Johnston,  C.  S.  A.,  vres  unveiled  here  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  the 
eier«i)ieB  being  preceded  by  a  hincheon  in  honor  ot  the  out-of-tomi  gueets 
at  the  Elks  «)ub  rooms  at  noon.  Tbe  exercigas  opened  with  band  music, 
"Hootbeni  Melodies,"  after  which  the  invocation  was  offered  bj  Bev.  W. 
B.  Rtote,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  «<hnr<!ih  of  Dalton.  The  following 
program  wan  carried  out: 

Song,  "How  Krm  a  Foundation" — Quartette. 

Ode  to  Joseph   E.  Johnston — Robert  Loveman,  southern  poet  and 

Tutroduetion  of  Speaker — Hon.  W.  C.  Martin,  of  Dalton. 

Address — Judge  Moses  Wright,  of  Rome. 

"Design  of  Monument" — Miss  Belle  Einoej,  of  Naabville,  Tenn., 
sculptor. 

Unveiling  of  Uonument — Miss  Suesjila  Thomas. 

Presentation  of  Monument  to  Htate  and  City. — Hon.  M.  C.  Tarver,  of 
Dalton,  SUte  Senator. 


r  Oct.  24.  leil. 
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Aec«ptaiKe  for  Slate — Hon.  8.  P.  Maddox,  of  Dalton. 

Acceptance  for  Tily — Mayor  J.  F.  UaTiia,  of  Dalt<>» 
P«eiDg  tbe  East,  Iho  statue  of  Oenersl  JohnstoD,  east  in  standard 
TTnited  State  bronze,  stands  at  "parade  Test,"  surmouDting  a  base  «f 
QeoTgia  granite,  The  base  is  in  the  form  of  a  eemi-cipclo,  rising  in  three 
tiers  wihieh  diminish  in  size  until  the  huge  block  of  granite,  on  which 
stands  the  figure,  is  reschod. 

From  th«  rear  of  the  monumeat  two  large  arms,  resting  on  eoDarete, 
ertend  outwcu'd  aad  forward,  being  jointed  to  the  base;  the  arms  ara 
handsomely  carved  in  laurel  leaves. 

At  the  front  of  the  stone  on  whic-h  the  statue  rests  is  inscribed  the 
following  directly  beneath   the  laurel   wreallh; 


Joseph  E.  Johnston 
1807-1891 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A., 
General  C.  S.   A. 
"Given    command    of    the    Confederate    forces    at 
Dalton  in  1863,  he  directed  tlie  seventy-nine  days  cam- 
paign to  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in   the 
annals  of  war 

' '  Erected    by   Bryan    M.    Thomas    chapter.   United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Dalton,  Georgia,  1912." 


Original  Settlers.  As  gathered  from  various  sources, 
some  of  the  pioneers  of  Whitfield 
were;  Benjamin  Clark,  James  Mitchell,  David  W. 
Mitchell,  Capt.  John  W.  Bogle,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Gordon,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Manly,  Oapt.  Agrippa  P.  Roberts,  Joseph  Bogie,  D. 
C.  P.  Clark,  J.  M.  Jackson,  P.  A.  Thomas,  Dickson  Talia- 
ferro, and  others.  Besides  these,  the  Gilberts,  the  Sapps, 
the  Scotts,  the  Calhouns,  the  Tarvers,  the  Hamiltons,  tiie 
Smiths,  the  Broadwicks,  and  the  Longleys  have  been 
influential  families  in  Wliitefield  since  the  county  was  or- 
ganized. 


Bcaijamin  Clark  was  the  first  settler  at  Tnnnell  Hill. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  and  a  volunteer  in 
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the  War  for  Texan  Independence.  He  died  in  Wiiitfield 
at  the  age  of  84.  The  region  of  oonntry  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  DaJton  is  rich  in  Indian  lore.  Many  localities  still 
retain  the  musical  names  which  were  given  to  them  by 
the  red  men,  while  the  Cherokee  rose,  a  flower  indigenous 
to  this  section,  grows  everywhere  in  riotous  profusion, 
recalling  the  now  almost  forgotten  but  once  powerful 
tribe  of  Indians  whose  name  it  bears.  The  breastworks 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalton  during  the  Civil  War 
are  still  to  be  seen,  but  some  of  them  are  now  covered  by 
large  trees. 


Whitfield's  Distin-     The  celebrated  Gen.  DuiF  Green,  one 
guished  Residents,     of  the  most  picturesque  characters  in 

American  public  life,  was  for  twenty-  ■ 
five  years  a  resident  of  Dalton.  He  was  a  power  in  nat- 
ional poUtics  during  the  stormy  ante-bellum  period.  It  is 
said  that  when  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  in  the  White 
House  no  other  one  man  exercised  greater  influence  over 
political  affairs  in  the  United  States  tlian  did  Gen.  Green. 
He  was  by  profession  an  editor  but  held  diplomatic  jmsts 
under  both  Federal  and  Confederate  governments.  Pass- 
ing through  Georgia  on  one  occasion  he  stopped  at  Dal- 
ton. The  country  in  this  part  of  the  State  so  completely 
captivated  the  old  man  that  he  afterwards  made  it  his 
home;  and  here  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  He 
reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  95  years.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  eventful  career,  Gen.  Green  was  seldom  seen  with- 
out his  long  staff,  which  gave  him  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Peter  the  Hermit. 

Judge  Dawson  A.  Walker,  an  ex-memebr  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia,  at  one  time  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Governor,  became  a  resident  of  Dalton  on  retiring 
from  the  Bench  in  1868,  and  here  he  lived  until  his  death. 


Dalton  was  for  years  the  home  of  Colonel  Leander  M. 
Trammell,  the  Georgia  Democracy 's  Earl  of  Warwick.    It 
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was  through  the  influeDce  of  Colonel  Trammell  that  the 
nominatioD  of  Joseph  E.  Brown  for  Gtovemor  of  Geor- 
gia in  1857  was  effected.  As  Chairman  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic Exeeative  Committee,  he  also  presided  over  the 
famoas  gubernatorial  convention  of  1880,  when  a  failure 
of  the  Colquitt  forces  to  secure  a  requisite  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  convention  caused  two  candidates  to  be 
recommended :  Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  the  majority 
candidate  and  Judge  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  the  minority 
candidate,  (toly  a  masterful  parliamentarian  could  have 
maintained  order  in  this  turbulent  assemblage  of  Demo- 
crats. Colonel  Trammell  was  a  mraaber  of  two  Constita- 
tional  Conventions,  served  the  State  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  Railroad  Commission,  and  was  an  unwearied  worker 
in  the  interest  of  others,  never  of  himself. 

His  son,  Paul  B.  Trammell,  a  distinguished  financier 
of  Dalton,  is  also  at  present  a  member  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission. 

Here  lived  for  many  years  Gen.  Bryan  M.  Thomas,  for 
wihom  the  local  tJ.  D.  C.  Chapter  was  named.  He  was  a 
gallant  brigade  commander  during  the  Civil  War.  For  a 
short  while  he  was  deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Geor^a  under  Gen.  I/ongstreet.  He  then 
established  a  private  school  which  enjoyed  a  liberal 
patronage,  and  finally,  in  1891,  he  became  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Dalton,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 


Judge  Olin  Wellborn,  afterwards  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Texas  and  still  later  a  Judge  of  the  Federal 
Court  for  Southern  California,  lived  at  one  time  in 
Dalton. 

Here  Patrick  Calhoun,  the  street  railway  Colossus, 
whose  gigantic  operations  have  ranged  from  New  York 
to  Cleveland  and  from  Cleveland  to  San  Francisco,  was 
reared. 

Dalton  was  also  the  boyhood's  home  of  a  noted  jarist 
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who,  while  serving  a  term  in  Congress  as  a  Bepr^enta- 
tive  from  the  State  of  Texas,  was  elevated  to  the  Federal 
Bench — Ja^ge  James  Gordon  Russell.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he  and  Hon.  Paul  B. 
Trammell  were  room-mates.  They  hoth  graduated  in 
1878.  Judge  Bnssell  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seven  eminent  lawyers  whose  names  were  considered  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  President  Taft. 

Two  of  Georgia's  best  known  men  of  letters,  Will  N. 
Harben  and  Robert  Loveman,  the  former  a  novelist  of 
international  reputation,  the  latter  a  poet  of  recognized 
genius  and  of  high  rank,  were  reared  in  DaJton,  a  town 
which  they  still  call  home. 


To  the  list  of  distinguished  DaltoniMis  may  be  added: 
Colonel  Jesse  A.  Olenn,  a  gallant  Confederate  officer, 
whose  nomination  for  Brigade  Commander  was  pending 
when  the  war  closed ;  Hon.  William  C.  Glenn,  his  son,  a 
brilliant  former  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  author  of 
the  famous  "Glenn  Bill,"  under  which  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  recovered  in  taxes  from  the  railroads  of  Geor- 
gia; Judge  C.  D.  McCutchen  and  Judge  Robert  J.  Me- 
Camy,  jurists  of  note;  Frank  T.  Hardwick,  a  wealthy 
financier;  Dr.  Charles  P.  Gordon,  philanthropist  and 
surgeon ;  Martin  P.  Berry,  a  distinguished  educator; 
Richard  Sapp,  a  pioneer  representative;  I.  K.  Shumate, 
lawyer  and  journalist;  William  H.  Tibbs,  a  legislator; 
Frank  T.  Reynolds,  a  journalist ;  and  Judg'e  James  A. 
Maddox.  The  celebrated  wit  of  ante-bellum  days,  Judge 
William  H.  Underwood,  was  also  at  one  time  a  resident  of 
Dalton.  Dr.  Hugh  K.  Walker  and  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews, 
who  afterwards  preached  to  the  largest  congregations  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  at  one  time  served  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Dalton.  This  is  also  the  home  of  Anthony  J. 
Showalter,  who  composed  the  famous  hymn :  "Leaning  on 
the  Everlasting  Arms,"  an  anthem  today  sung  in  every 
civilized  tongue  throughout  Christendom. 
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Created  by  the  State  Constitution  of  1771.  from  lands  acquired  by  tba 
Royal  Governor.  Jamea  Wright,  from  the  Indian  tribes  of  OeorKta,  In  satii- 
(actloD  of  debts  due  the  traders.  Named  for  the  c^ebrated  John  Wllkea.  a 
membor  of  Parliament,  who  etrenuoualy  opposed  the  meaaures  which 
produced  the  Revolutionary  outbreak  In  America.  Mr.  WllkeB  was  one  0( 
the  earliest  martyrs  In  Ehisland  to  the  right  of  a.  Free  Ptobb;  and  tor 
actimonloua  alrlctures  upon  the  King's  speech.  In  one  o(  the  Issuee  of  hli 
p«per,  which  ha  called  "The  North  Briton",  the  bold  editor  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  On  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  he  waa  afterwards 
brought  before  Liord  Chief- Justice  Pratt,  the  Earl  of  Camden,  who  prO' 
nounced  his  commitment  Illegal  and  discharged  the  prisoner.  For  a  sulMe- 
quent  offence,  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons;  and  foDowfns 
the  appearance  of  hla  E^ssay  on  Woman,  which  stirred  the  Kingdom, 
resulting  In  a  suit  for  libel  which  went  agalnat  him,  Mr.  Wilkes  withdraw  to 
Prance,  where  he  remained  until  a  change  of  mlnlsli-y  gave  him  an  unob- 
structed path  back  to  England.  Fortune  once  more  srolled  Upon  him.  after 
a  series  of  Imprisonments:  and,  while  Htlll  Incarcerated,  he  was  chosen  an 
alderman  from  one  of  the  most  populous  wards  In  London.  He  next  returned 
to  Parliament  where  he  boldly  espoused  the  side  of  the  Colonies.  Oi^resalon 
In  every  form  kindled  the  wrath  of  this  (earless  champion  of  popular  rights, 
who.  despite  his  recognized  faults,  wrote  a  brilliant  page  In  tbe  history  of 
modem  freedom.  Washington,  the  county-sent  of  Wilkes,  named  lot  GenenJ 
Washington,  was  the  first  town  In  the  United  States  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Illustrious  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  armlee.  Wilkes  originally 
embraced  Elbert.  Lincoln,  and  Oglethorpe,  and  In  part  Madison.  Taliaferro, 
Warren.  Hart,  HcDuflle  and  Oreane. 

Historical  Tradi-      It  was  in  the  cotinty  of  Wilkes — whose 
tions:  Original  territory    was    opened    to    settlement 

Settlers.  io   1773^— that  the  hearth-stone  fires 

of  Upper  Georjria  were  first  kindled 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  county, 
therefore,  possesses  a  history  which  antedates  the 
struggle  for  independence.  It  also  contains  the  ances- 
tral seats  of  hundreds  of  families  which  have  since 
scattered  over  the  entire  Southland.  The  bands  of  im- 
migraDts  who  settled  Wilkes  were  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent character  from  those  who  settled  the  Georgia  coast; 
and  in  the  main  they  followed  the  southward  trails  which 
ran  along  the  Blue  Bidge  Monntains.  Consequently  the 
frontier  settlements  in  this  region  of  the  Province  did  not 
spring  from  the  coast  settlements  planted  by  Oglethorpe, 
but  resalted  from  an  altogether  different  impulse  of 
colonization  and  constituted  an  independent  commnnity 
of  pioneers.    The  rapidity  with  which  this  portion  of  the 
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State  grew  in  population,  when  once  opened  to  settlement, 
has  stimulated  the  spirit  of  research  on  the  part  of  his- 
torians to  ascertain  the  canses'  of  this  singular  growth. 
For,  the  first  United  States  Censns — taken  in  1790 — 
disclosed  the  somewhat  amazing  fact  that  ont  of  82,548 
people  living  in  Georgia  not  less  than  31,500 — or  more 
than  one- third  of  the  State's  entire  population — ^resided 
within  the  borders  of  Wilkes. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  the  States  from 
which  the  majority  of  these  settlers  came. 

There  are  oral  traditions  without  number  to  the  effect 
that  the  fir^  settlements  in  the  territory  of  Wilkes  were 
made  as  far  back  as  1769  but  the  written  evidence  to  sup- 
port them  nowhere  exists.  Mallory  in  his  "Life  of  Jesse 
Mercer"  states  that  the  latter's  father  settled  in  what 
was  afterwards  the  county  of  Wilkes  at  this  date.  But 
the  biography  in  question  is  not  an  original  document-,  it 
was  writtCTi  more  than  half  a  century  after  this  region 
was  settled;  and  it  cites  no  authority  as  a  basis  for  the 
statement  According  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  rejected.  The  auUientac  history  of  Wilkes  be- 
gins with  the  purchaae  by  Governor  Wright,  in  1773,  of 
a  large  body  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Province  of  Geor- 
gia, for  the  purpose  of  estingnishing  certain  debts  due 
to  the  Indian  traders.  The  territory  embraced  in  this 
transfer  ownprised  an  extensive  area  of  land  from  which 
several  counties  of  tipper  Georgia  were  afterwards  form- 
ed. 

We  are  told  by  Governor  Gilmer  in  his  "Narrative  of 
Some  of  the  Early  Settlers  on  the  Broad  River"  that  as 
soon  as  this  district  was  opened  to  settlement  a  colony 
of  Scotch  immigrants  was  planted  in  the  upper  part  of 
what  is  now  Wilkes  by  George  Gordon,  an  eccentric  noble- 
man, who  may  possibly  have  been  a  relative  of  the  poet 
Byron  and  who — on  the  authority  of  another  writer — was 
afterwards  concerned  in  the  London  riots.  To  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage  to  America  the  settlers  were  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years.  But  the  gathering 
stonn  clouds  of  the  Revolution  frightened  his  lordship, 
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who  scHuevhat  hlastily  retnnied  to  Bngland,' leaving  th« 
Highlanders  to  shift  for  themselves.  Id  cooBequence  of 
this  abandoninent,  the  clan  eventually  passed  hy  absorp- 
tion into  other  communities. 


Stephoi  Heard,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1773, 
planted  a  colony  of  Virginians,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Washington  where  he  built  a  stockade  fort. 

John  Talbot,  at  an  early  period,  acquired  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  in  Wilkes,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Revolution  that  he  migrated  to  Qeor^a. 

George  Mathews,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State, 
purchfisod  in  1784  what  was  known  as  the  famous  Goose 
Pond  tract,  on  Broad  River,  where  he  planted  a  colony  of 
Virginians,  from  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
people  of  the  State  afterwards  sprang. 

Included  among  the  Virginians  who  settled  in  the 
Broad  Eiver  district  where  the  Meriwethers,  the  Gilmers, 
the  Taliaferros,  the  Bametts  and  the  Freemans. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  first  comers  into  Wilkes 
were  North  Carolinians,  for  as  soon  as  the  historic  curtain 
riws  "we  find  upon  the  scene  in  Wilkes  the  Clarkes,  the 
Dooleys,  the  Murrays  and  the  Mercers. 

As  a  rule,  the  Virginians  owned  laiger  tracts  of  land 
than  the  Tar-heels.  They  were  also  better  educated  and 
poss^sed  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  Be- 
tween them  there  was  little  friendliness ;  and  they  seldom 
visited  one  another.  The  North  Carolinians,  blest  with 
few  worldly  goods,  were  democrHttc  fo  the  core.  The  Vir- 
ginians were  proud  aristocrats.  The  first  diviMon  of 
Georgia  into  political  parties  was  based  wholly  upon  this 
difference  in  social  status  between  the  two  hostile  bands 
of  settlers  in  Wilkes.  Clarke  was  a  North  Carolinian. 
Crawford  was  a  Virginian.  The  strife  between  them 
was  war  to  the  knife.  It  became  feudal  in  character, 
involving  at  length  the  whole  State;  and  continued  to  be 
for  years  the  Bauquo's  ghost  of  Georpa  politics. 
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The  Oldest  Record    On    the   Fortson    plantation,    in   the 
in  Wilkes.  south-eastern    part    of    the    connty, 

there  is  a  curious  old  relic  of  the 
early  days  of  WilkeS'.  It  is  a  flat  rock  of  gneiss  or  granite, 
on  which  is  cut  a  square;  and  joined  to  one  side  of  the 
square  is  a  smaller  parallelogram.  The  work  was  evi- 
dently done  by  means  of  some  sharp  instrument  in  clever 
hands.  At  the  top  of  the  design  are  the  words:  "John 
Nelson."  On  one  of  the  sides  are  the  words:  "Land 
Granted  in  1775,"  On  the  other  side  appears  the  date; 
"1792."  The  drawing  was  evidently  intended  as  a  map 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  oldest  record  of  any  kind  which 
exists  today  in  Wilkes.  As  far  as  investigation  has'  ex- 
tended, the  oldest  gravestones  in  the  connty  are  those  of 
the  family  of  General  PHijah  Clarke,  in  the  Jordan  burial 
ground;  but  none  of  these  date  back  to  1792.  Nor  iff  the 
old  soldier  himself  buried  here. 


Heard's  Fort.  According  to  the  local  historian  of  Wilkes, 
the  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Washington  was  made  by  a  oolony  of  immigrants  from 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  headed  by  Stephen  Heard,  a 
pioneer  who  afterwards  rose  to  high  prominence  in  public 
affairs.  Two  brothers  accompanied  him  to  Geor^a, 
Barnard  and  Jesse,  and  possibly  his  father,  John  Heard, 
WBS  also  among  the  colonists.  It  is  certain  that  the  party 
included  Benjamin  Wilkinson,  together  with  others  whose 
names  are  no  longer  of  record.  They  arrived  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1773  and,  on  New  Year's  day  following,  in  the 
midst  of  an  unbroken  forest  of  magnificent  oaks,  they 
began  to  build  a  stockade  fort,  which  they  called  Fort 
Heard,  to  protect  the  settlement  form  Indian  assaults. 

The  Heards  were  of  English  stock  but  possessed  land- 
ed estates  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  of  John  Heard  that  he 
was  a  man  of  explosive  temper,  due  to  his  somewhat 
aristocratic  blood  and  that,  growing  out  of  a  difiBenlty 
over  tithes,  in  which  be  used  a  pitch-fork  on  a  minister 
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of  the  estaljlished  church,  he  somewhat  hastily  resolved 
upon  an  ocean  voyage,  in  order  to  esoape  the  conse- 
quences. 

Between  the  Indians  and  the  Tories,  the  little  colony 
at  Heard's  I'ort  was  sorely  harraased  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  period.  There  were  many  wanton  acta 
of  cruelty  committed  when  the  tide  of  British  success  in 
Georgia  was  at  the  flood.  Stephen  Heard's  young  wife, 
with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  was  at  this  time  driven  out  in 
a  snow  storm,  to  perish  without  a  shelter  over  her  head. 
His  brother.  Major  Bernard  Heard,  was  put  into  irons, 
taken  to  Augusta,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  but  fortun- 
ately on  the  eve  of  the  si^e  he  made  his  escape,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  events  which  followed.  It  is  said 
that  among  the  prisoners  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
British  was  his  father,  John  Heard,  an  old  man,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  exhaustion  from  hunger. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1780  Beard's  Fort  became  temporar- 
ily the  seat  of  the  State  govemmait  in  Georgia.  Stephen 
Heard  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Executive  Good- 
cil ;  and  wh^i  Governor  Howley  left  the  State  to  attend 
the  Continental  Congress,  George  Wells  as  pre^dent  of 
the  Executive  Council  succeeded  him,  while  Stepbeo 
Heard  succeeded  George  Wells,  The  latter  fell  soon 
afterwards  in  a  duel  with  James  Jackson,  whereupon 
Stephen  Heard,  by  virtue  of  his  ofRce,  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  It  was  a  period  of  great  upheaval ;  and, 
to  insure  a  place  of  safety  for  the  law-making  power  when 
Augusta  was  threatened,  Stephen  Heard  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Heard's  Fort,  in  the  county  of 
Wilkes,  where  it  remained  until  Augusta  was  retaken  by 
the  Americans. 

On  the  traditional  site  of  Heard's  Fort  was  built  the 
famous  old  Heard  house,  which  was  owned  and  occupied 
for  years  by  General  B.  W.  Heard,  a  descendant  of  Jesse 
Heard,  one  of  the  original  pioneers.  It  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  oonrt  honse  square,  where  it  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  bank  and  where,  on  May  5,  1865,  was  held  the 
luKt  meeting  of  the  Confederate  cabinet.    Thus  an  addi- 


tional  wealth  of  memories  was  bequeathed  to  Heard's 
Fort,  an  asylum  for  two  separate  governments  pursued 
by  enemies. 

On  April  25, 1779,  the  first  court  held  in  the  up-eoimtry 
north  of  Augusta  was  held  at  Heard 's  Port.  There  were 
three  justices:  Absalom  Bedell,  Benjamin  Oatchings,  and 
William  Downs.  To  this  number,  Zacliariah  Lamar  and 
James  Gorman,  were  subsequently  added.  Colonel  John 
Dooly  was  attorney  for  the  State.  Joseph  Scott  Redden 
was  sheriff,  and  Henry  Manadue,  clerk  of  tlie  court.  For 
several  years  the  tribunal  of  justice  waw  cjuartered  in 
private  dwellings.  It  was  not  until  1783  or  later  that 
the  county  boasted  a  jail,  and,  during  this  period,  prison- 
ers were  often  tied  with  hickory  withes,  or  fastened  by 
the  neck  between  fence  rails.  Juries  often  sat  on  logs 
out  of  doors  while  deliberating  upon  verdicts.  Tt  is  said 
that  when  Tories  were  indicted,  even  on  misdemeanors, 
they  seldom  escaped  tlie  hemp.  Says' Dr.  Smith:"  "Even 
after  the  war,  when  a  man  who  was  accused  of  stealing  a 
horse  from  General  Clarke  was  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
the  old  soldier  arrested  him  and  marched  him  to  a  con- 
venient tree  and  was  about  to  hang  him  anyhow,  when 
Nathaniel  Pendleton,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  succeeded 
in  begging  him  oflf." 


Washington.'  On  the  site  of  B\>rt  Heard  arose  in  1780  the 
present  town  of  AVashington :  the  fir  st  town 
in  the  United  States  to  be  named  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  armies  in  the  Revolution.  It  was 
not  imtil  1783  that  Washington  was  formally  laid  off; 
but  the  records  show  that  during  the  year  mentiooed  it 
took  the  name  of  the  illustrious  soldier.  Next  in  point  of 
age  to  Washington,  Ga.,  comes  Washington,  N.  C,  a 
town  which  was  founded  in  1782,  two  full  years  later. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  George  Walton,  then 
Judge  of  the  Middle  circuit,  an  effort  was  made  to  change 
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the  name  to  Oeorgetown,  but  it  proved  to  be  nnpopalar. 
The  old  Geor^town  road,  which  runs  between  Washing- 
ton and  Louisville,  still  survives  as  a  memorial  of  this 
incident,  now  almost  forgotten.  The  movement  to  build 
an  academy  in  WasMngton  began  with  the  birth  of  the 
town;  and  it  seems  that  provision  was  made  for  one  in 
the  same  legislative  act  which  called  into  existence  the 
famous  academies  at  Louisville  and  Augusta.  Inspira- 
tionally,  therefore,  tiie  Washington  school  dates  as  far 
back  as  either  of  these  two,  which  are  credited  with  being 
much  older.  Unfortunately,  due  to  a  mismanagement  of 
funds  by  Colonel  Micajah  Williamson,  who  was  not  a  busi- 
nes'B  man  and  sfbose  financial  straits  after  the  Revolution 
reduced  this  once  patrician  land-owner  to  the  necessity 
of  running  a  tavern,  it  was  several  years  before  a  build- 
ing for  tihe  school  was  completed.  At  last,  however,  in 
1796,  a,  substantial  srtructure  of  brick  wias  erected  on  what 
afterwards  became  known  as  Mercer  Hill,  when  the  great 
pioneer  Baptist  divine,  subsequent  to  his  second  mar- 
riage, came  to  live  here.  It  was  in  the  old  brick  school 
house  on  Mercer  Hill — ^where  the  Catholic  orphanage  now 
stands — that  he  held  religious  services  until  the  Baptist 
church  was.built  in  1827.  Reverend  John  Springer,  Rev- 
erend Hope  Hull,  David  Meriwether,  John  Griffin,  and 
John  Wingfield  comprised  the  first  board  of  trustees.  Mr. 
Springer  held  the  office  of  president  until  his  death  in 
1798,  when  Mr.  Hnll  succeeded  him  at  the  helm. 

Washington  is  one  of  the  most  historic  of  Georpa 
towns — an  abode  of  wealth  and  refinement,  where  ari^o- 
cratic  old  families  still  reside  in  elegant  mansions  of  the 
ante-bellum  type  and  where  the  velvet  manners  of  the  old 
regime  still  prevail.  It  was  the  home  of  the  great  Mira- 
beau  of  secession.  General  Toombs,  whose  stately  resi- 
dence was  built  and  owned  originally  by  Dr.  Joel  Abbott 
It  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Colley,  who  keeps  open 
house  for  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who  annually  visit 
this  mecca  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Colley,  by  the  way,  is  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Fort  Heard  settJer  by  the  name  of 
Staples,  who,  in  addition  to  boasting  a  son,  reared  also  a 
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family  of  sixteen  daughters.  Wives  are  luxuries  which, 
on  the  frontier,  are  proverbially  scarce  arfd — to  quote 
Miss  EKza  Bowen — this  worthy  old  pioneer  seems  to  have 
taken  a  large  contract  for  supplying  them.  One  of  the 
first  female  seminaries  in  Georgia  was  established  in 
Washington  by  Madame  Dugas.  Back  of  the  public 
school  stands  the  old  Presbyterian  poplar  under  whieh 
Mr.  Springer — tfce  first  PreS'byterian  minister  to  be  or- 
dained in  Georgia — formally  assumed  the  vows  of  his 
sacred  vocation.  It  was  in  the  old  Heard  house  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  last  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet 
was  held;  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town 
occurred  some  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  era 
of  Reconstruction. 


Georgia's  First  Mrs.  David  R.  Hiilhousc  was  the  first 
Woman  Editor,  woman  in  Georgia  to  edit  a  newspaper. 
The  paper  edited  by  Mrs.  Hillhouse  was 
the  Washington  News,  published  at  Washington,  Ga. 
It  was  founded  in  1800  by  Mr.  Alexander  McMillan  and 
was  first  called  the  Washington  Gazette.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded at  the  head  of  t^e  paper  by  Captain  David  B.  HiU- 
house,  who  operated  in  connection  with  it  the  first  job 
printing  office  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  When  Captain 
Hillhouse  died  in  1804  his  widow  took  charge  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  conducted  suceeesfully  both  enterprises. 
She  even  published  at  one  time  the  laws  of  Georgia.  Mr.s, 
Hillhouse,  therefore,  was  not  only  the  first  woman  editor 
in  the  State  but  also  the  first  State  printer. 


Wilkes  in  the 

Revolution.  Volume  II. 


Heroic  Women  of 

the  Reign  of  Terror 

Under  Toryism.  Volnme  II. 
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The  Battle  of 

Kettle  Creek:  Page  131. 


We  are  ifldebted  to  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  re- 
searches of  Mrs.  T.  M.  Green,  of  Washington,  Ga.,  for 
the  most  complete  list  which  exists  today  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  It  is  a  work  of 
priceless  historical  value  because  it  contains  the  names 
of  Revolutionary  ancestors  from  whom  thousands  of  peo- 
ple today  prominent  throughout  the  Sooth  have  sprung. 
Mrs.  Greene  has  put  under  tribute  every  source  of 
information  within  her  reach,  including  the  ofBcial 
records  of  Wilkes  County,  the  Historical  Collections  and 
Statistics  of  Georgia  by  White,  the  old  newspaper  files 
of  the  State,  together  with  manuscripts,  letters,  scrap- 
books,  and  diaries  preserved  by  families  in  Wilkes  County 
since  the  earliest  times.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Elijah  Clarke,  John  Booly,  Micajah  Williamson,  Hugh 
McCall,  George  Dooly,  Thomas  Dooly,  John  Freeman, 
Daniel  Freeman,  Coldrop  Freeman,  Stephen  Heard,  Hall- 
man  Freeman,  James  Freeman,  William  Freeman,  Bar- 
nard Heard,  John  Heard,  Jesse  Heard,  Austin  Dabney, 
James  Williams,  Samuel  Whatley,  Benjamin  Wilkinson, 
Benjamin  Hart,  Morgan  Hart,  Nancy  Hart,  Nancy  Dar- 
ker, Elisha  Wilkinson,  John  Nelson,  Staples,  Joe 

Phillips,  Zachariah  Phillips-,  James  Little,  Andrew  Pick- 
ens, of  South  Carolina,  Joseph  Pickens,  John  Clarke, 
Owen  Fluker,  John  Fluker,  Will  Fluker,  R.  Sutton,  Wylie 
Pope,  William  Pope,  Henry  Pope,  Burwell  Pope,  Richard 
Tyner,  Absalom  Bedell,  Benjamin  Catchings,  William 
Downs,  Henry  Manadne,  Scott  Redden,  Joseph  Scott  Red- 
den, George  Redden,  Jacob  MeLendon,  George  Walton,  a 
cousin  of  the  Signer's,  Jesse  Walton,  John  Walton, 
Nathaniel  Walton,  Robert  Walton,  Daniel  Burnett,  Icha- 
bod  Burnett,  John  Burnett,  Richard  Aycock,  Robert  Day, 
Joseph  Day,  John  Gorham,  Dionysius  Oliver,  Daniel 
Coleman,  John  Coleman,  Thomas  Stroud,  James  McLean, 
Jacob  Ferrington,  William  Bailey,  John  Glass,  Thomas 
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Glass,  Charles  Beddin^eld,  William  Harper,  Robert 
Harper,  John  Crutchfield,  Francis  Triplett,  James  Alex- 
ander, John  Candler, Cade, Bridges,  Captain 

Anderson,  Ambrose  Beasley,  Jeter  Stnbblefield,  John 
Lamar,  James  Lamar,  Zaehariah  Lamar,  Basil  Lamar, 

L.  Williamson, SafFold, Pinley, John  Hill, 

John  Lindsey,  William  Morgan,  William  Terrell,  John 

Colley,  Nathan  Smith, Marbury, Walker, 

Combs,  Stephen  Evans,  William  Evans,  John  Evans, ■ 

Cosby, Foster, Montgomery,  James  White, 

Arnold, Tmitt, Snow,  John  Chandler. 


Says  Miss  Bowen:*  "William  Simpson,  who,  as  a 
lad,  was  brought  by  his  mother  on  horseback  from  Mary- 
land, grew  up  to  be  the  first  person  in  Wilkes  to  take  out 
a  patent.  This  was  in  1818.  The  old  yellow  doeoment 
still  exists  {1890)  in  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  F.  T. 
Simpson.  The  invention  was  a  machine  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power.  There  is  a  drawing  of  it  attached  to 
the  paper,  which  bears  the  signature  of  John  Quiney 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State." 


The  Presbjrterian  Just  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Alex- 
Poplar:  Where  the  ander's  home,  in  the  town  of  Wash- 
First  Ordination  in  ington,  stands  the  historic  Presbyte- 
Georgia  Occurred,  rian  poplar,  a  tree  of  mammoth 
proportions,  under  which  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  ever  ordained  in  Georgia  was  duly 
commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  tree  measnres 
155  feet  in  height.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  28 
feet,  its  diameter  9  feet,  and  the  lowest  branches  are 
over  50  feet  from  the  ground.  To  state  the  size  of  the 
tree  somewhat  differently,  it  is  said  that  a  man  on  horse- 
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baek  stationed  behind  it  is  entirrfy  screened  from  the 
view  of  persons  on  the  side  opposite.  This  famous  old 
land-mark  of  Wilkes  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  but 
also  one  of  the  oldest  poplar  trees  of  the  tnlip-bearing 
variety  in  the  United  States. 

On  January  21,  1790,  the  spreading  boughs  of  this 
magnificent  forest  giant  formed  the  roof  of  Qod's  first 
Presbyterian  temple  in  the  county  of  Wilkes.  At  this 
time  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  sent  oommission- 
ers  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  tbe  Bev- 
erend  John  Springer,  an  educator  of  wide  note  in  the  early 
pioneer  days.  Either  for  the  reason  that  enclosed  quar- 
ters were  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  town  or  because  the 
balminess  of  the  summer  weather  lured  them  into  the 
open  air,  the  Presbyters  from  South  Carolina  decided  to 
hold  the  services  of  ordination  under  the  branches  of  the 
great  poplar.  It  was  quite  the  common  thing  in  pioneer 
days  to  hold  religious  meetings  out  of  doors. 

The  statement  is  often  made  by  partially  informed 
people  to  the  effect  that  the  first  Presbytery  in  Geoi^ia 
was  organized  on  this  historic  spot.  No  snch  body  ever 
met  here.  The  whole  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  at  this 
time  embraced  in  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina;  and, 
while  the  commissioners  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
met  to  perform  what  was  virtually  an  act  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina,  they  did  not  constitute  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbytery  itself.  The  historic  associations 
which  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  poplar  proceed  from 
the  fact  that  it  witnessed  the  first  ordination  ever  per- 
formed in  Georgia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  There  were  ministers  of  this  denomination  in 
Georgia  prior  to  this  time,  but  they  were  ordained  before 
coming  into  the  State. 


Old  Smyrna  Church.     Smyrna  church,  a  time-honored  old 
bouse  of  worship,  which  stands  in  a 
grove  of  pines,  on  the  Augusta  road,  six  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, was  organized  by  this  early  evangel  of  the  frontier. 
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John  Talbot,  the  wealthiest  land-owner  in  "Wilkes,  was 
an  elder  in  Smyrna  church;  and,  beside  him,  in  the  little 
grave-yard  at  this  place,  sleeps  his  distinguished  son, 
Matthew  Talbot,  a  former  Governor  of  Georgia. 


Mr.  Springer's    Though  a  devout  and  faithful  minister, 
School.  Mr.  Springer  is  best  remembered  as  an 

educator.  At  Walnut  Hill,  on  the  Mal- 
lorysville  road,  some  four  miles  from  Washington,  he 
established  a  school  of  high  character,  wMch  was  known 
far  and  wide.  Boys  were  sent  to  him  from  Augusta, 
when  file  old  Richmond  Academy  there  was  flourishing 
in  pristine  vigor.  John  Forsyth,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Georgia,  United  States  Senator,  and  Minister  to 
Spain,  was  one  of  this  number.  Jesse  Mercer,  the 
great  Baptist  divine,  also  attended  the  school  at  Wal- 
nut Hill.  Mr.  Springer  was  at  one  time  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  academy  in  Washington. 
He  taught  school  in  various  places  before  coming  to  Geor- 
gia and  was  recommended  for  work  on  the  frontier  by 
General  Andrew  Pickens,  an  elder  in  the  church  at  Long 
Cane,  S.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Delaware  and  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  when  ordained  to  the  ministry  under 
the  Presbyterian  poplar.  He  lived  only  eight  years  after 
entering  upon  his  labors  as  a  minister.  Mr.  Springer 
died  soon  after  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  Hon. 
John  Talbot.  On  account  of  subsequent  changes  in  boun- 
dary lines  to  property  in  this  neighborhood,  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Springer  is  supposed  at  the  present  time  to  underlie 
the  main  highway.  He  was  originally  buried  in  his  gar- 
den at  Walnut  Hill.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
statue,  weighing  over  400  pounds.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
rivalled  by  only  by  two  men  in  Georgia  at  the  time  of  his 
death:  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  and  Sterne  Simmons. 


It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  separate 
organized  existence  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Georgia 
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began  with  the  creation  of  Hopewell  Presbytery,  mi 
March  16,  1797,  at  Liberty  Church,  nine  miles  west  of 
Washington.  This  dmrch  was  afterwards  removed.  To- 
day it  is  represented  by  Woodstock  church  in  the  county 
of  Oglethorpe. 

Two  Pioneer  Bap- 
tists: The  Story  of 
the  Mercers.  Volume  II. 


How  a  Great 
Christian  School  was 
Financed  by  a 
Colonial  Jew. 


Eli  Whitney's  First  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Gin  House :  An  Old  old  Smyrna  church,  on  property 
Land-Mark.  which  once  belonged  to  the  estiitc 

of  Governor  Matthew  Talbot,  stapis 
an  old  structure  around  which  centers  a  world  of  historit- 
interest.  It  was  erected  by  the  famous  inventor,  V,\\ 
Whitney,  in  association  with  his  partner  for  the  tbii' 
being,  a  man  named  Durhee;  and  it  was  built  to  hou.-r 
what  was  probably  the  first  cotton  gin  ever  erected  in  tlit' 
State  of  (jeorgia.  (See  article  hy  Miss  Andrews,  p.  125). 
The  origin  of  the  structure  proliably  dates  back  to  1795: 
and  notwithstanding  the  flight  of  more  than  a  century  it 
is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  During  Governor 
Taltiot's  life-time  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  kitchen,  hut 
as  late  as  1903  it  was  occupied  by  a  family  of  negroes. 
Says  Miss  Andrews,  who  visited  the  locality  at  the  time 
above  mentioned:  ",In  the  window  casings  which  I  ex- 
amined carefully  there  were  still  to  be  seen  distinctly  the 
sockets  which  held  the  bars  of  grating,  designed  by  the 
inventor  to  protect  his  patent,  a  circumstance  which 
accords  with  the  evidence  of  tradition." 
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The  Old  Talbot  When  first  built,  the  old  Talbot  man- 
Mansion,  sion  for  which  the  historic  gin  house 
afterwards  served  the  purpose  of  ii 
kitchen,  wum  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State.  It  was  constructed  of  the  best  material 
and  was  for  years  the  home  of  Georgia's  distinguished 
Chief-Executive,  Matthew  Talbot.  The  exact  age  of  the 
famous  old  structure  is  unknown,  but  the  Governor  is 
supposed  to  have  been  living  here  in  1819  when,  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Babun,  it  devolved  upon  him  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate  to  assume  the  oath  of  office  as 
Georgia's  Chief- Magistrate.  It  was  at  one  time  the  cen- 
ter of  a  gay  and  brilliant  social  life.  Governor  Talbot 
was  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  Norman  families  of 
Kngland,  an  aristocrat  whose  forebears  included  the 
Earls  of  Kbrewsbury;  and  his  subsequent  defeat  when  a 
candidate  before  the  Legislature  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  patrician  lineage  put  him  somewhat  out  of  toocli 
with  the  Democratic  masses.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
large  means,  the  bulk  of  his  property  having  come  to  him 
by  inheritance  from  his  father,  John  Talbot,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  owner  at  one  time  of  50,000  iicres  of 
land.  The  old  Talbot  mansion  is  still  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous' land-marks  of  Wilkes,  but  except  for  a  certain 
air  of  respectability  there  is  little  about  it  to  suggest  the 
importance  which  it  once  possessed." 


First  Roman  In  the  county  of  Wilkes  was  built  the 

Catholic  Church  in  first  Roman  Catholic  Church  ever 
Georgia  Built  in  erected  in  Georgia.  Our  authority 
Wilkes.  for  this  statement  is  the  Right  Rev- 

erend Benjamin  J.  Keiley,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Savannah.    Says  he : 

"The  cradle  of  Catholicity  in  Georgia — so  far  as'  re- 
gards the  erection  of  the  first  building  for  divine  worship 

Lane,    Regent,    Kettle    Cre«k    Obapter, 
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— was  at  Locust  Grove,  in  what  waa  then  the  county  of 
Wilkes.  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  few 
Catholics  came  from  Maryland  and  settled  at  Locust 
Grove.  Their  reason  for  leaving  Maryland  was  no  credit 
to  their  neighbors.  They  were  visited  at  irregnlar  inter- 
vals by  priests,  but  in  1799  a  French  priest,  Eev.  Mr. 
SoAze,  came  from  San  Domingo,  and  remained  for  some 
time.  He  erected  the  first  chapel  for  Catholic  service  in 
Georgia.  In  1821  Bishop  England  visited  Locust  Grove, 
at  which  time  the  old  log  church  was  taken  down  and  a 
frame  building  erected.  Father  O'Donoghue  was  pastor 
until  December,  1822,  when  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  England.  Excellent  schools  were 
established  by  these  Catholic  colonists,  and  onr  great 
commoner,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  received  there  his 
early  training.  Father  Peter  Whelan,  the  farmer-priest, 
as  he  was  called,  was  pastor  at  Locust  Grove  for  eighteen 
years.  Locust  Grove  suffered  from  the  stories  of  the 
wondrous  fertility  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  and  most  of 
the  colonists  left  only  to  meet  disaster,  failure  and  death 
in  what  was  then  the  Far  West." 


Hope  Hull:  The  When  the  first  Methodist  conference 
Pioneer  of  Method-  in  Georgia  was  organized  at  the 
ism  in  Georgia.  Forks,  in  what  was  then  Wilkes,  now 
Madison  County,  in  1788,  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  a  man  of  singular  power,  who  was 
destined  to  wield  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  Methodism — Hope  Hull.  We  are  told  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  that  he  was  given  the  some- 
what coarse  but  graphic  appellation  of  "Broad  Ax",  a 
name  which  strikingly  suggests  the  stalwart  blows  which 
he  delivered  for  Methodism  in  Georgia.  The  first  hymn 
book  ever  used  by  the  Wesleyans  in  this  State  was  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Hull,  who  was  a  fine  singer  as  well  as  a  great 
preacher.  Mr.  Hull  came  of  English  stock.  His  father, 
Hopewell  Hull,  was  by  occupation  a  shipbuilder,  who, 
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emigrating  to  America,  settled  in  Somerset  County,  Md., 
where  on  March  13,  1763,  his  son  Hope,  was  bom. 
Though  barely  more  than  a  youth,  Hope  Hull  witnessed 
service  in  the  Revolution,  after  which  he  studied  for  the 
ministry,  supporting  himself  meantime  by  house-build- 
ing. It  was  in  1788  that  he  settled  in  Georgia  where  he 
became  to  the  Methodists  what  Jesse  Merc«r  was  to  the 
Baptists.  David  Meriwether  gave  him  the  land  on  which 
he  afterwards  started  the  first  Methodist  school  in  this 
State.  It  was  known  as  Suecoth  Academy  and  was 
located  near  Coke's:  Chapel.  He  was  not  a  classical 
scholar,  though  he  possessed  an  indifferent  acquaintance 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  These,  he  employed  the  Reverend 
John  Brown,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  to  teach.  ■  The  lat- 
ter afterwards  became  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Hull  succeeded  the  Reverend  John  Springer 
as  president  of  Washington  Academy,  and  in  1803  re- 
moved to  Athens. 


Daniel  Grant  [t  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the 
first  Methodist  church  in  the  entire  State 
of  Georgia  was  built  in  Wilkes  by  Daniel  Grant.  With 
his  son,  Thomas,  he  operated  one  of  the  earliest  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  Upper  Georgia.  He  was  also 
the  first  man  in  the  State  from  conscientious  motives 
voluntarily  to  manumit  his  slaves. 


Elijah  Clarke:  The 
Bedford  Forrest  of 
the  Revolution. 


John  Clarke:  His 

Grave  Overlooking  St. 

Andrew's  Bay  on  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico.  Volume  II. 
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It  was  Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  of  Wilkes,  who,  &b  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  the  name  of  a  compromise 
candidate  for  Governor,  in  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1857,  made  the  report  of  the  committee  and  nominated 
for  Governor,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Cherokee.  Fifty 
years  later,  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  by  a  co- 
incidence somewhat  rare  in  the  history  of  politics,  made 
an  eloquent  speedi,  secooding  the  nomination  of  the 
famous  war  Governor's  son,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  to  the 
same  o£Sce,  in  the  Democratic  convention  of  1908. 


The  Last  Order  of 
the  Confederate 
Government, 


The  Old  Heard 

House :  Where  the 

Last  Meeting  of  the 

Confederate  Cabinet 

Was  Held.  Page  211. 


The  Old  Chenault 
Home:  A  Land- 
Mark.  Page  213. 


Where  Georgia's  When  Governor  Charles  J.  Jenkins 
Great  Seal  Was  was  deposed  from  office  by  the  military 
Buried.  authorities,  in  1865,  the  office  of  Secre- 

tary of  State  was  held  by  the  distin- 
guished Nathan  C.  Barnett.  To  prevent  the  profanation 
of  Georgia's  Great  Seal  by  the  carpet-bag  government, 
which  was  then  in  power,  this  sturdy  old  o£Bcdal  secretly 
transported  the  emblem  of  Georgia's  sovereignty  to  his 
home  in  Washington,  where  he  buried  it  at  dead  of  night 
underneath  his  residence,  in  a  spot  revealed  to  no  one 
except  his  wife.  He  took  Mrs.  Barnett  into  his  confidence 
so  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
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State  migbt  be  restored  at  the  proper  time  to  the  lawfully 
constituted  authorities.  The  seal  which  Governor  Jen- 
kins bore  into  exile  at  the  time  of  his  dramatic  flight  from 
the  State,  was  the  Executive  Seal  used  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  the  Governor's  office,  not  the  Great  Seal. 
This  was  restored  in  1868  by  Mr.  Bamett  himself  who, 
resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Stat«,  continued  to 
occupy  this  post  of  honor  until  his  tall  figure  began  to 
droop  under  the  weight  of  more  than  four  score  years 
and  his  long  thin  locks  of  hair  were  whitened  by  the 
snows  of  winter." 


Recollections  of  Gen. 

Toombs.  Volmne  IT. 


Original  Settlers,  As  gathered  from  variotie  sources,  in- 
cluding the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Ordinary,  Gilmer's  Georgians,  "White's  Historical  Col- 
lections, family  Bibles,  etc.,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Wilkes 
prior  to  1788  were  as  follows :  Stephen  Heard,  Barnard 
Heard,  Jesse  Heard,  John  Heard,  Benjamin  Wilkinson, 
John  Talbot,  with  his  eon,  Matthew  Talbot,  who  after- 
wards became  Governor;  George  Mathews,  a  soldier 
under  Wasliington,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  in  Georgia;  General  Elijah  Clarke, 
with  his  son,  John  Clarke,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
addition  to  acliieving  military  honors',  became  Governor; 
Colonel  Mioajah  Williamson,  Colonel  John  Dooly, 
Colonel  Thomas  Dooly,  Colonel  Benjamin  Taliaferro, 
Francis  Meriwether,  Thomas  Meriwether,  David  Meri- 
wether, William  Barnett,  Joel  Crawford,  John  Gil- 
mer, Thomas  Meriwether  Gilmer,  John  Marks,  John 
Callaway,  Nathaniel  Edge,  Wiley  Hill,  John  Myrick, 
Colonel  John  Freeman,  Colonel  Holman  Freeman,  John 
Marks,  Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb,  General  Samuel  Blackburn, 
Nathaniel  Bamett,  Mieajah  McGJehee,  Daniel  Harvie, 
Reuben  Jordan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant 

■  Authcd^ty:  Hon,  Philip  Cook,  ol    AUaata,  Ooorgla's  pr«Mnt  Seoretary 
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of  Pocahontas,  John  Davenport,  John  Bradley,  James 
Bradley,  George  Lumpkin,  John  Rutherford,  John  Hill, 
Tliomas  Ansley,  Nathaniel  Howell,  Thomas  Wootteo, 
Burwell  Pope,  John  Lindsey,  Frederick  Sims,  "William 
Polliird,  Beii,iamiii  Jackson,  Walter  Jackson,  William 
Morgan.  Thomas  Branham,  John  Wingfield,  John  Nail, 
NathaniPl  Christmas,  Job  Callaway,  Jacob  Early,  Henry 
Monnger,  William  Glenn,  Walker  Richardson,  Benjamin 
Joyner,  Reuben  Saffold,  James  Pindley,  Cnrtace  Well- 
born, Samuel  Creswell,  James  Anthony,  William  Terrell, 
Joel  Terrell,  Daniel  Grant,  Thomas  Grant,  William 
Bowen,  John  Armstrong,  Sanders  Walker,  Colonel  Nich- 
olas Long,  Thomaa  Wellborn,  Thomas  Carter,  Spencer 
Crane,  Mr.  Pharr,  James  Jack,  Garland  Wingfield,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  Thomas  Napier,  William  Moss,  Captain  Ijp- 
ham,  Horatio  Marhnry,  John  Barksdale,  Henry  Pope, 
Charles  Tate,  Henry  Gibson,  John  Pope,  David  Lowry, 
Thomas  Wingfield,  William  Stokes,  William  Gilbert, 
Daniel  Mills,  Edward  Butler,  David  Hillhouse,  Micajah 
Anthony.  John  Chandler,  John  Cain,  ICilijah  Darden, 
Gabriel  Toombs,  William  Toombs,  John  Stephens,  Wil- 
liamson Bird,  George  Willis,  Humphrey  Burdett,  Joel 
Hurt,  Pressly  Rucker,  William  Sanson,  James  Sanson, 
William  Head,  Alexander  Cummins,  John  Collier,  Joseph 
Wilson,  Sampson  Harris,  Anthony  Poullain,  John  Colley, 
Phillip  Combs.  Jacob  Shorter,  William  Ogletree,  Joseph 
Callaway,  William  Rabun,  Henry  Colquitt,  James  Shep- 
nrd,  Colonel  John  Graves,  Captain  Ahram  Simons,  Rev. 
Silas  Mercer,  Rev.  T.  J.  Beck,  Henry  Jossey,  and  Mat- 
thew Sikes. 


Distinguished  Resi-  During  the  Revolution  this  section  of 
dents  of  Wilkes.  the  State  was  known  to  the  Tories  as 
the  "Hornet's  Nest".  It  furnished 
the  historic  battle  field  of  Kettle  Creek ;  and  to  the  muster- 
rolls  of  the  Revolution  it  contributed  a  boat  of  names 
some  of  which,  after  more  than  a  century's  flight,  are 
still  radiant.    First  on  the  list  come  the  darkes — ^father 
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and  son.  Elijah  Clarke,  an  unlettered  frODtiersman,  was 
the  Bedford  Forrest  of  the  Kevolution.  It  was  due  largely 
to  his  skill  in  seizing  a  strategic  opportunity  that  Toryism 
in  Upper  Qeorgia  was  over-thrown  at  Kettle  Creek ;  and 
beyond  any  question  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
contributed  by  Georgia  to  the  struggle  for  American 
Independence.  John  Clarke,  who,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  fought 
by  his  father's  side  at  Kettle  Creek,  became  Governor 
of  ^e  State.  Both  in  peace  and  in  war,'  he  was  a  fighter 
to  whom  the  word  "compromise"  was  unknown.  He  ex- 
changed shots  in  a  duel  with  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  his  great 
political  antagonist;  and  between  these  two  powerful 
leaders  there  waged  for  years  one  of  the  bitterest  feudal 
warfares  known  to  Georgia  politics. 

But,  going  back  to  the  Eevolutionary  days,  we  here 
find  the  Doolys,  two  gallant  brothers,  both  of  whoici 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Col.  Thomas  Dooly  was 
the  first  to  fall ;  and  it  was  due  largely  to  the  vigilance  of 
his  brother,  Col.  John  Dooly,  in  seeking  to  avenge  the 
former's  murder  that  he,  too,  came  to  his  death.  The 
Doolys  lived  in  a  part  of  Wilkes  afterwards  erected  into 
Lincoln.  The  celebrated  Judge  John  M.  Dooly,  of  the 
Georgia  Bench,  was  a  son  of  Col.  John  Dooly,  of  the 
Revolution. 


Micajah  Williamson,  a  gallant  officer  who  attained  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  was  a  resident  of  Wilkes.  He  reared  a 
family  of  girls,  all  of  whom  became  famous  belles. 
Without  an  exception  they  married  men  of  note.  Included 
among  the  descendants  of  Micajah  Williamson  are  two 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 
John  A.  Campbell  and  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

Stephen  Heard,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  under 
Washington,  afterwards  a  Chief-Executive  of  the  State, 
lived  here.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton. Later  he  established  his  home  on  a  plantation  today 
included  in  the  county  of  Elbert.    Here  also  lived  the 
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Preemans.    Col.  John  Graves,  a  soldier  of  the  Revohitiou 
ander  Gen.  tJreene,  also  lived  here. 


Beniamin  Taliaferro  and  David  Meriwether — two  of 
Georgia's  most  distinguished  sons— became  residents  of 
Wilkes  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolution. 

George  Mathews,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  after- 
wards Governor'  of  tlie  State,  established,  in  1784  a 
famous  colony  of  Virginians  on  Broad  River,  In  what 
was  then  the  county  of  Wilkes.  Some  who  came  with 
him  were  the  Meriwethers,  the  Gilmers,  the  Preemans, 
the  Taliaferros,  and  the  Barnetts.  Governor  Mathews 
has  been  greatly  misjudged  because  of  his  part  in  the 
famous  Yazoo  transaction.  Though  he  signed  the  bill,  he 
was  guilty  of  no  malfeasance  in  office,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  he  expected  to  reap  any  profit  therefrom. 


Capt.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a  veteran  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars,  who  fonght  under  Braddock,  after- 
wards a  soldier  of  independence,  settled  in  Wilkes;  but 
when  the  county  of  Taliaferro  was  organized  his  planta- 
tion was  included  in  the  latter.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
Confederate  Vice-President. 

Here  lived  Matthew  Talbot,  a  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State.  His  father,  John  Talbot,  was  the  largest 
land  owner  in  Upper  Georgia.  Brigadier-General  Robert 
M.  Rchols,  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  a  native  of 
Wilkes.  Here  also  at  one  time  lived  Dr.  William  Terrell. 
When  Wilson  Lumpkin  came  to  Georgia  he  settled  in  a 
part  of  Wilkes,  afterwards  erected  into  Oglethorpe. 

Governor  Towns  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Wilfcee. 
When  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Alabama,  after  which 
he  settled  at  Talbotton  for  the  practice  of  law.  Nicholas 
Ware,  a  distinguished  United  States  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, was  taught  in  the  academy  of  Dr.  Springer,  near 
Washington.  Here,  too,  the  illustrious  John  Porsyth 
was  a  pupil. 
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Governor  Early  was  born  in  Wilkes.  Afterwards  the 
family  homestead  was  established  at  Scull  Shoals,  on  the 
Oconee,  in  Greene,  at  a  place  called  "Early's  Manor." 
The  Eabnns  settled  in  a  part  of  Wilkes,  afterwards 
formed  into  Hancock.  Consequently,  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Rabun  belongs  in  this  list. 

Col.  Nicholas  Long,  a  Virginia  patriot,  settled  in 
Wilkes  at  the  close  of  the  Revolntion.  Here  he  made  his 
future  home.  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Blackburn  was  also  a 
resident  of  Wilkes  for  a  number  of  years,  but  he  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  North. 

Samuel  Davis,  the  father  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  n 
native  of  Wilkes,  in  which  county  he  grew  to  manhood. 
He  afterwards  migrated  to  Kentucky  where  the  future 
President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  was  born. 
The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Davis  sleeps  in  an  unmarked 
fjrave  somewhere  near  the  present  town  of  Wa.sliington. 


Seventeen  counties  of  Georgia  have  been  named  for 
men  of  note  who  at  one  time  resided  in  Wilkes,  viz.,  Heard, 
Clarke,  Dooly,  Taliaferro,  Talbot,  Rabun,  Campbell, 
Early,  Bibb,  Eehols',  Meriwether,  Forsyth,  Ware,  Towns, 
Lumpkin,  Terrell  and  Toombs. 

The  list  of  eminent  men  includes  also  ten  Governors: 
Heard,  Mathews,  Clarke,  Talbot,  Early,  Lumpkin, 
Rjibun,  Towns,  Ware,  and  Forsyth;  besides  four  pioneer 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  attained  to  eminence: — Jesse 
Mercer,  John  Springer,  Hope  Hull,  and  James  Osgood 
Andrew.  The  last  was  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  whose  ownership  of  slave-property  caused 
the  great  disruption  of  1844. 

Judge  Qameft  Andrews,  who  presided  for  years  over 
the  courts  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  who  published  a 
work  of  rare  value  entitled:  "Reminiscences  of  An  Old- 
Time  Georgia  Lawyer",  lived  here. 
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His  daughter,  Miss  Eliza  F.  Andrews,  has  attained 
note  both  as  an  educator  and  an  anthor. 

Br.  Joel  Abbott,  an  early  member  of  Congress,  lived 
in  Washington,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb,  a  native  of  Elbert, 
afterwards  a  United  States  Senator,  resided  for  a  while 
in  Wilkes. 

Francis  Willis,  a  national  law-maker,  was  at  one  time 
a  resident  of  Wilkes,  but  finally  removed  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 


Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  who  became  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  attended  the  famous  conference  at  Hampton  Roads 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Confederate  government,  was 
bom  in  Wilkes,  though  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Alabama. 

It  was  Duncan  G.  Campbell,  his  father,  for  whom 
Campbell  County  was  named. 

Mark  A.  Cooper,  one  of  the  State's  industrial  pioneers, 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  far-sighted  man  of  affairs, 
was  bom  in  Wilkes. 

Dr.  William  Bamett,  a  member  of  Congress,  lived  in 
Washington,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Alabama. 

Nathan  Barnett,  long  Georgia's  Secretary  of  State, 
was  another  resident  of  this  historic  town. 

Robert  Toombs,  the  great  Mirabean  of  Secession,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  Georgians,  the  foremost  intellect  of 
his  day,  lived  and  died  in  Wilkes. 

General  Dudley  M.  DuBose,  his  son-in-law,  a  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  Confederate  army  and  a  member  of 
Congress,  also  lived  here;  and  here  was  bom  General 
L.  J.  Gartrell,  a  gallant  soldier,  a  member  of  Congre^ 
and  one  of  Georgia's  greatest  criminal  lawyers. 

Washington  was  also  the  home  of  the  distinguished 
educator  and  historian.  Miss  Eliza  Bowen,  from  whose 
"History  of  Wilkes  County"  much  of  the  material  eon- 
tained  in  this  chapter  has  been  derived. 
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WILKINSON 

Created  br  IieglBlBtlT«  Act,  May  11.  ISdS.  Named  tor  Hajor-aeneral 
Jamea  WllklnHon,  &  dlstlnguialied  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  a  native 
of  Maryland.'  Implicated  In  certain  ailalrs  of  Intrlgus  whlcb  Injured  bla 
reputation,  be  reslsned  bla  commission  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
be  angaKed  for  some  time  In  mercantile  pursuits.  Re-enterlns  tbe  army, 
be  iras  slven  an  Important  command  on  the  border  and  for  a  number  of 
years  rendered  efficient  service  to  tbe  government.  eapeclsUy  duiins  tbe 
War  of  1812,  wben  he  was  stationed  at  New  Orleans.  He  acquired  an 
extensive  Influence  over  the  frontier.  But  the  charge  o(  cODnivance  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Louisiana  to  bring  abj^ut  tbe  absorption  ot  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  by  Spain  was  brought  against  him;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  engaged  In  a  scheme  with  Aaron  Burr 
[or  the  conqnest  of  Mexico.  Ue  wss  exonerated  by  a  court-marital,  and 
subsequently  given  a  MiiJor-General't>  commission.  He  died  In  Mexico  in 
IBIB.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  collect 
from  the  Mexican  government  a  sum  due  iilm  for  munitions  ot  war.  To 
vindicate  his  good  name  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  entitled;  "The 
Aarun  Burr  Conspiracy  Exposed."  which  waa  followed  by  hia  "Memoirs  ot 
My  Own  Times",  an  elaborate  work  in  three  volumes.  He  was  doubtless  a 
much  mlaunderatood  man.  By  the  treaty  ot  Fort  WlikinHOn.  In  ISO!,  at 
which  time  General  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Pedeial 
Kovemment.  Georgia  acquired  laree  bodies  of  land  from  the  Creek  ludlauB. 
There  was  apportioned  Into  three  counties;  Baldwin,  Wayne,  and  Wilkinson, 
tbe  last  of  wblch  was  named  for  General  Wllklnaon,  Irwinton,  the  county- 
seat,  was  named  for  Oovernor  Davl^  Irwin,  an  early  Chief-Biecutive  of 
Georgia.  Wben  organized  In  1803.  Wilkinson  embraced  Dodge  and  Telfair, 
and  parts  ot  tour  other  counties:   lAurens.  Montgomery.  Pulaski,  and  Twiggs. 


The  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  was  held  in 
1808,  near  Irwinton,  Judge  Peter  Early  presiding. 


Original  Settlers.  Among  the  first  eomers  into  Wilkinson, 
according  to  White,  were :  Samuel 
Beall,  Charles  C.  Beall,  Solomon  B.  Murphy,  John 
Hoover,  John  Meredith,  Ahner  Hicks,  Alexander  Pass- 
more,  John  Freeman,  Joel  Rivers,  Samuel  Bragg,  John 
Lavender,  Isaac  Hall,  Green  B.  Burney,  Wiley  Shepherd, 
Joseph  Hill,  William  Lord,  Jesse  Pittman,  M.  Carswell, 
Anson  Ball,  William  Lindsey,  Ellis  Harvill,  and  others. 
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Thomas  Gray  and  William  Bivins,  both  aoldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  lived  in  WilkioBon.  The  former  was  81, 
the  latter  fS. 


To  the  list  of  settlers  given  by  "White,  may  be  added : 
Nathaoiel  Cannon,  James  Cannon,  Thomas  Dickson,  Wil- 
liam Dickson,  Isaac  Hall,  William  Hall,  Robert  Ridley, 
Everett  Ridley,  David  Delk,  the  first  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court;  Robert  Hatcher,  James  P.  H.  Campbell,  and  John 
R.  Barry.  The  last  mentioned  pioneer  was  a  teacher. 
He  studied  law  at  Irwinton,  after  which  he  removed  to 
the  north-west  and  became  Chief-Executive  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Governor  Barry  held  office  as  a  Democrat, 
from  1842  to  1864. 


Created  by  tjeKlBla.tlve  Act,  December  iO,  1BS2,  from  Inrin  and  Dooly 
Counties.  Named  for  Uajor-Qeneral  William  J.  Worth,  a  dlatlnculBbed 
soldier  of  the  Mexican  War  and  a  HOn-iQ-law  ot  Oeneral  Zachaiy  Taylor. 
The  overtures  of  BUirender  from  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  Mexico  were 
made  to  General  Worth,  on  Septemher  13,  1848.  At  the  (Iroe  of  bis  death, 
he  nos  In  commimd  of  the  Department  of  Texas.  There  etanda  at  the  loter- 
riectloQ  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  In  the  city  of  New  Tork,  a  superb 
moDuraent  to  thia  lUuetrlous  soldier.  Sylvester,  the  connty^eat.  Originally. 
Worth  Included  a  part  of  Turner. 

Pindartown,  an  old  Indian  village  of  some  note  in  the 
early  days,  at  which  one  of  the  earliest  treaties  was  made 
between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  State  of  Georgia, 
whereby  additional  lands  were  acquired  by  the  whites, 
lia.s  been  located  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Worth 
and  will  be  marked  at  an  early  date  by  the  members  of 
Thronateeska  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  The  land  on  which 
the  town  formerly  stood  is  today  the  property  of  Mr.  A. 
J.  Lippett,  of  Albany. 
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Original  Settlers,     See  Dooly  and  Irwin,  from  which  coan- 
ties  Worth  was  formed. 


To  the  list  may  be  added :  Samuel  S.  Story,  Daniel 
Eenderson,  Manasseb  Henderson,  David  Bedley,  Dr. 
James  N.  Redley,  C.  G.  Tipton,  T.  M.  Coram,  W.  A. 
Harris,  Dr.  T.  W.  Tyson,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Sikes,  Milton 
Westberry,  Josiah  S.  Westberry,  John  S.  Westberrj', 
Columbus  A.  Alford,  W.  H.  McPhaul,  and  Daniel  H. 
Davis. 
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